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EDITOE'S    PEEFACE 


TO   TUB 


SIXTH   EDITION. 


Ths  Author,  Bome  months  before  his  death  in  the  yoar 
1842,  desired  his  eldest  son  to  continue  his  work  on  the 
subject  of  Courts  Martial.  This  he  undertook  to  do  with 
the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  Lord  Hill  (the  General 
Commanding  in  Chief),  the  late  Lord  Baglan  (the  Military 
Secretary),  and  the  late  Lord  Hardinge,  who  was  then 
Secretary  at  Waur ;  and  now,  looking  back  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  he  desires  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  only  by 
the  necessary  information  having  been  supplied  by  every 
department  to  which  he  has  had  occasion  to  apply,  that  he 
has  been  able  to  bring  out  the  several  editions,  from  tlie 
third  in  1843  to  the  present. 

In  the  fourth  edition  (1851)  he  had  the  advantage  of 
additional  information  collected  by  his  next  brother,  the 
late  Major  Egbert  Simmons,  5th  FusiKers,  then  Deputy 
Judge  Advocate  at  the  Maiuitius,  and  the  Editor  had  hoped 
that  he  would  have  relieved  him  of  the  responsibility  of 
future  revisions.  When  there  was  an  end  to  this  hope  (a), 
he  had  no  heart  to  return  to  the  work  himself ;  but  after  the 

(a)  A  fifth  edidon  by  Major  Elgbert  Major  Simmons  commanded  the  regt- 

Stmmona  was  announced  in  lS57f  bnt  ment  during  the  whole  of  the  opem- 

at  that  very  time  he  was  unexpectedly  ttons,  which  were  closed  by  the  relief 

ordered    on    active   senrice.      In  the  of  Lucknow  on  the  2dth  September. 
a^'Mnee  of  the    Lieutenant    Colonel,        Mi^jor  General  Sir  J.  Outram,  in  his 

who  had  been  appointin]  to  a  brigade  orders  of  the  26th  September,  speaks 

•bortJy  after  the  FiAh  landed  in  India,  of  the  6th  Fusiliers  as  baTing  *'  led  the 
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book  had  been  out  of  print  for  seven  or  eight  years,  he  was 
induced  to  revise  it  in  1862,  by  the  assurance  of  those  whose 
position  gave  them  a  right  to  speak  with  authority,  that 
great  inconvenience  was  occasioned  from  the  want  of  a  new 
edition. 

On  the  publication  of  the  ^  Queen^a  ^  RegtUcUions  and 
Ch'derafor  the  Army^  in  1868,  the  Editor  had  the  honour 
to  receive  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  new  issue,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General,  informing 
him  that  "His  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal,  Com- 
"  manding  in  Chief,  recognising  the  efforts  he  had  made 
"  in  collecting  the  precedents,  rules,  and  axioms  which 
'^  guide  the  administration  of  Military  Law,  had  directed 
"•him  to  transmit"  it  "as  a  mark  of  consideration,  in  the 
"  hope  it  might  be  useful  to  him  in  any  continued  prose- 
"  cution  of  his  labours."  It  was  a  fiu^her  encouragement 
to  him  to  find  not  only  that — unsought  by  him — the  work 
was  included  in  the  number  of  those  "  recommended  to 
"  the  Army  as  useful  books  of  reference,"  but  also  that 
paragraphs  from  it  had  been  adopted  in  the  text  (6),  and 
that  nearly  all  the  forms  for  recording  "  some  of  the  more 
"  unusual  incidents,"  which  he  had  drawn  up,  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Form  of  Proceedings,  then  for  the  first 
time  added  to,  and  authorised  by,  the  Queen^s  Regulations. 

It  was  intended  that  the  present  edition  should  have  been 
published  early  in  1869,  but  it  was  delayed  in  coDsequence 

"  column  on  the  25th  instant  under  a  "  Fifth  Fusiliers,  most  deeply  regretted 

•*  most    mnrderous   fire.**    Their  loss  "  by  the  whole  Army." — London  Gg' 

was  yery  heaTy  in  this  desperate  strug-  cetU  Extraordinary^  Feb.  17, 1868. 

gle,  but  it  was  not  until  the  29th   of  (6)  In   1863    the    Lords   Commis- 

September,  that,  in  a  successful  sortie  sioners  of  the  Admiralty  were  pleased 

from  the  Residency — again    to  quote  to  apply  for  permission  to  issue  ex- 

the  gazette — "wo  had  the  misfortune  tracts  from  the  Author's  remarks  in 

*' to    lose   Major   Simmons,  who  was  the  chapter  on  Courts  of  Enquiry,  and 

"killed  by  a  musket-shot,  whilst  lead-  the  Circular  (8th  September,  1863)  is 

"  in^  his  men  into  the  most  advanced  now  included  in  the  '*  Addenda  to  the 

"  building."    Sir  James  Outram,  in  his  Qtuen's    Kegulatinns   and   Admiralty 

despatch  of  the  following  day,  speaks  Instructions  **  1 868.    Shorter  extracts 

of  this  operation  as  being  "  attended  on  the  same  subject  wpre  embodied  in 

"  with  the  serious  loss  of  one  officer  the  "  lieffu/ations  for    the  Volunteer 

"and  fifteen  men  killed  and  missing.  Force"  1863,  and  in  the  "  Quetfh'e  Re- 

"  the  f'fficfr  killed,  being  Major  Sim-  g^datione  and   Orders  for  the  Armt/" 

'*mouf>,    commanding    Her  Majesty's  1868. 
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of  an  official  intimation  that  very  considerable  changes 
were  in  contemplation.  As  the  projected  legislation  did  not 
take  place,  the  Editor  has  now  continued  his  revision  with 
careful  reference  to  the  latest  authorities,  including  the  Act« 
of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  Orders  in  Council, 
Regulations  and  Warrants  now  in  force,  and  the  General 
Orders  and  Army  Circulars  to  the  present  month  inclusive. 

The  annual  renewing  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of 
Wax,  and  the  occasional  issue  of  subsidiary  regulations, 
afford  peculiar  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  Military 
Law ;  but  this  has  at  all  times  a  tendency  to  render  it 
especially  fluctuating  in  its  details,  and  the  last  ten  years 
having  been  productive  of  more  and  greater  changes  than 
many  longer  periods  in  its  history,  many  parts  of  this 
treatise  have  been  re-written,  and  some  brief  notices  have 
also  been  added  on  collateral  points.  If  the  Editor  cannot 
hope  that  he  has  everywhere  succeeded  in  adapting  the 
following  pages  to  the  existing  state  of  the  Law  and  Prac- 
tice of  Courts  Martial,  he  has  at  least  the  satibfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  carry  out  his  father's 
wish,  that  his  work  should  continue  to  be  useful  to  the 
oervice. 

Dalton  Holme,  Yoiikshibe  : 
29M  December,  1872. 
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That  it  is  expedient  for  officers  of  the  army  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  that  system  of  laws,  to  which, 
as  soldiers  they  are  subject,  is  self-evident ;  that  it  is  their 
duty,  is  obvious  firom  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
responsibility  of  the  judicial  functions  which,  in  the  course 
^  their  service,  they  are  called  on  to  discharge.  The 
obligation  is  rendered  still  more  imperative  by  the  orders 
for  the  army,  which  expressly  declare,  that  ''The  duties 
*' attached  to  officers  on  courts  martial,  are  of  the  most 
«« grave  and  important  nature;  and,  in  order  to  discharge 
*'  them  with  justice  and  propriety,  it  is  incumbent  on  all 
''  officers  to  apply  themselves  diligently  to  the  acquirement 
''  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  military  law,  and  to  make 
''  themselves  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  orders  and  regu- 
''lations,  and  with  the  practices  of  military  courts."  By 
close  and  assiduous  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  Courts 
Martial,  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  may  perhaps  be 
collected;  but  individual  observation  is  gradual  and  con- 
fined ;  and  he,  who  relies  solely  on  the  result  of  his  own 
experience,  will,  in  the  meantirns^  be  often  called  to  the 
exercise  of  functions,  his  knowledge  of  which  cannot  as  yet 
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have  attained  much  accuracy  and  consistence.  Works  on 
the  practice  of  Courts  Martial  and  on  the  subject  of  Military 
Law  are  therefore  indispensable.  Several  do  indeed  exist, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  afforded  all  the  information 
required  by  the  army;  nor  are  they,  in  all  cases,  imme- 
diately subservient  to  practical  purposes,  nor  accommodated 
invariably  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
general  orders  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  within 
the  last  few  years*  Besides  which,  former  publications  on 
the  subject  are,  in  a  great  degree,  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
recent  revision  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  compilation 
of  the  following  essay;  and  if,  in  its  progress,  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  obviating  some  difficulties  attendant  on 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Military  Courts, 
and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  entrusted  to  them 
by  the  legislature,  his  principal  object  will  be  attained. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  his  design,  it  will  be  admitted  that  what  he  had 
designed  is  by  no  means  unimportant  or  uncalled  for. 

The  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War  tend  reciprocally 
to  throw  light  on  each  other  in  cases  which  require  eluci- 
dation, and  where  the  ordinary  rules  for  interpreting 
statutes  are  insufficient.  But,  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  the 
Articles  of  War,  where  the  pleasure  of  His  Majesty  has 
been  expressed,  it  is  decisive;  and  as  the  custom  of  the 
army  can  only  have  originated  in  orders,  or  have  been 
adhered  to  under  the  sanction  of  the  King;  so  must  the 
opinion  of  His  Majesty,  as  to  the  usage  of  the  service,  be 
received  as  equally  conclusive.  In  this  view,  the  author  has 
attentively  considered  most  of  the  orders,  which  have  ap- 
peared since  the  accession  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  command  of  the  army;  an  epoch  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  the 
commencement  of  that  era,  in  which  the  British  ai*my  has 
been   as  conspicuous  amongst   the  armies   of  Europe  for 
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discipline  and  tactics,  as  it  has  always  been  for  patriotism 
and  valour.  If  the  few  opinions  which  the  author  has 
ventured  to  offer  on  points  which  have  been  at  times  dis- 
puted, are  not,  in  each  case,  supported  by  reference  to  a 
general  order;  as  he  believes  them  to  have  been  inculcated 
by  practice,  so  he  hopes  they  will  be  recognised  as  in  unison 
with  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  service. 

In  prosecution  of  the  object  of  the  present  undertaking, 
it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  advert  to  the  general 
rules  of  evidence  in  the  common  law  courts  of  the  countrv, 
and  to  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  criminal  law  of 
England,  which,  by  the  operation  of  the  hundred  and 
second  (c)  Article  of  War,  Courts  Martial  have  frequently  to 
dispense  in  places  beyond  the  seas,  where  there  may  be  no 
form  of  British  civil  judicature  in  force.  To  this  end,  the 
author  has  consulted,  with  what  attention  he  could,  such 
works  on  evidence  and  jurisprudence  as  came  within  his 
reach.  That  his  enquiries  have  been  conducted  with  the 
judgment  and  exactness  of  a  practised  lawyer,  he  dares 
not  flatter  himself;  and  if  he  be  charged  with  presumption, 
in  attempting  a  subject  confessedly  beyond  his  grasp,  his 
only  plea  must  be  that,  in  the  discharge  of  his  military 
duties,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  some  enquiries  into  the 
law  of  evidence  and  the  criminal  law  of  England;  the  result 
he  arranged  into  the  present  form,  and  he  is  induced,  by 
the  observations  of  some  brother  officers,  to  offer  it  to  the 
army ;  not  by  any  means  as  a  complete  summary  of  all 
that  may  be  requisite  to  be  known  on  the  subject ;  but  ^s 
embracing  the  most  obvious  points,  which,  in  the  coiu-se 
of  his  reading,  appeared  to  a  soldier  to  be  connected  with, 
or  to  throw  light  on,  the  administration  of  Military  Law ; 
and  which  may  be  most  required  in  cases  where  Courts 
Martial  have  to  supply  the  place  of  courts  of  civil  judicature. 

If  a  good  lawyer  could  be  grafted  on  a  soldier  of  conmion 

(c)  The  hundred  und  forty«third  article     (1872.) 
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observation,  and  possessing  a  certain  experience  in  the 
army,  a  perfect  treatise  on  Military  Law  might  be  produced; 
but  as  to  the  separate  efforts  of  the  lawyer  and  the  soldier, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  legal  faults  which  must 
exist  in  the  essay  of  the  one,  would  be  more  than  equalled 
by  the  unmilitary  feeling  which  would  inevitably  insinuate 
itself  into  and  pervade  the  work  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it 
protoble  that  these  defects  would  be  overcome  by  com- 
bining, in  a  joint  treatise,  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  both :  the  precise  research,  which  the  lawyer  may  unin- 
terruptedly piu*8ue,  ill  accords  with  the  desultory  habits, 
which  are  unavoidable  by  the  soldier;  and  the  parts  would 
be  so  incapable  of  amalgamation,  that  the  work  itself 
however  valuable  intrinsically,  would  yet  be  too  discursive 
for  the  purpose  of  general  information, — ^not  readily  made  use 
of  as  a  book  of  reference, — and  consequently,  as  a  practical 
work,  of  little  utility.  A  perfect  treatise  on  Military  Law 
cannot,  for  these  reasons,  well  be  expected; — ^it  would  be 
necessary  that  acquirements  should  be  combined  which 
perhaps  are  in  themselves  incompatible  and  inconsistent. 

The  author  is  very  far  from  supposing  that  his  work  will 
be  free  from  errors  and  imperfections.  He  has  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  its  degree,  it  will  tend  to  strengthen  an  opinion 
which  has  been  entertained  from  the  time  of  Tacitus ; — 
*^  Militaribus  ingeniis  subtilitatem  deesse,  quia  castrensis 
jurisdictio,  secura  et  obtusior,  ac  plura  manu  agens,  calli- 
ditatem  fori  non  exerceat."  Yet  he  confesses  that,  if  he 
anticipated  severity  of  criticism,  he  should  be  much  more 
solicitous  as  to  the  opinion  which  may  be  entertained  of  the 
military,  than  of  the  legal  part  of  the  work.  Upon  the 
one  subject,  he  ought  to  be  well-informed,  or  the  experience 
of  four-and-twenty  years  must  have  been  indeed  abortive ; 
on  the  other,  his  information  must  be  secondary ;  and  if 
adequate  to  the  duties  of  a  British  officer,  and  proportioned 
to  the  general  knowledge  rcv^uired  in  an  English  gentleman, 
it  is  all  that  can  be  faiily  expected. 
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Utility,  not  novelty,  a  practical  compilation,  rather  than 
an  original  essay,  being  the  object  of  the  author,  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  adopt  whatever  matter  he  could  find  appli- 
cable to  his  purpose.  In  every  case,  he  has  so  far  as  he  is 
aware,  acknowledged  the  extent  of  the  obligation;  yet,  as 
parts  of  this  work  were  compiled  from  notes,  made  at 
different  periods  and  without  any  view  to  publication,  it  is 
very  possible  that,  in  some  instances,  he  has  omitted  to 
make  due  acknowledgment. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  and  arrangement  of  this 
essay,  imperfect  as  the  author  well  knows  it  to  be,  if  it  be 
calculated  to  convey  his  meaning  to  the  minds  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  it  is 
all  that  has  been  aimed  at:  it  pretends  neither  to  logical 
precision,  nor  to  adventitious  ornament.  For  the  army  the 
work  was  undertaken;  and  to  the  younger  pait  of  the 
army,  the  author  fancies  it  may  not  be  without  its  use ; 
whether  he  is  deceived  or  not,  remains  to  be  proved.  One 
thing  is  very  certain ;  if  the  essay  be  useful,  it  will  ulti- 
mately need  no  apology ;  if  not  calculated,  to  be  of  service, 
no  apology  can  extenuate  its  defects;  though,  perhaps, 
integrity  of  motive  may  be  received  in  palliation  of  the 
erroneous  judgment  which  the  author  had  formed  of  the 
utility  of  his  performance. 

18^A  September,  1830. 
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CHAPTER  h 

CONSTITUTION   AND  COMPOSITION    OP   COUIITS    MABTIAL. 

I.  CouBTS  Martial,  as  now  held  in  the  British  Army,  have  conrts  martim 
succeeded  to  the  (1)  name ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  land  ?h?(w"^!ho 
forces  of  the  realm,  for  the  most  part  to  the  jurisdiction  uu^!"^^  **'  ^'"^' 
of  the    marshal's    court,   or  court-marshal  (2)   of  our  an- 
cient militaiy  organization ;  but  their  existing  constitution  hnt  his  miiitAry 

jurisd  ctlon  Uis- 

(1)  In  th«  time  of  King  Heniy  IV.  found  as  early  as  1647  in  the  letters 

the  marshal  court  was  called  "curia  patent  of  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  as 

niilitaris**  (the  knights'  court,  or  court  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland — "  secundum 

of  the  chiTalry),  in  the  Latin  of  the  l^em  et    cvnsuetudviem    Marescalcue 

pirliament  xoUs  from  milet^  chevalier  .     .     .     (vocalam^    martial   Law") — 

or  knight  The  change  to  "  martial  **(•)  Rymer^  xx.  148 — but  in  a  similar  com- 

j-oints  to  men  who  had  heard  more  of  mission  to  the  same  in  1  b^O  the  ex- 

The  gods  of  ancient  Rome  than  of  the  planatoiy  parenthesis  reads  "Marshall 

ditniities  of  feudal  England ;  and  the  Lawe  "  («6.  244),  and  the  letters  pa- 

Kvme  false  etymology  (3farjvJlfaW»a/i«),  tent   of   the  judge  advocate  general 

vhich  has   misled  even  judges    and  [§  1297]  still  style  him '* judge  marshal 

rrmnsel  learned  in  the  law,  affected  the  of  all  our  forces." 
sjelling    of   "marshal  Uw,"    "judge        (2)  See  Coke,  4  Inst.  c.  17.     "This 

niArehal,'*    and     "  p*t>vo8t    marshal.**  court  is  the  fountain  of  the  marsh  all 

Thin  last  appears  as  **  provost  mar-  law."    "They  proceed  accoiding  to  the 

rial  *  so  lata  as  the  Articles  of  William  custoroes  and  usages  of  that  court,  anil 

IlL  and  Queen  Anne,  [§156];  and,  on  in  cases  omitted  aceonling  to  the  civil 

the  other  hand«  "  martial  law"  may  be  law,  $ecundum  legem  arntorum." 

*  In  the  commission  under  the  great  seal  constituting  Al^rnon,  Earl  of 
KoTthmnberland,  captain-general  of  the  army  (14th  Feb.  1640),  he  is  author- 
ized, among  other  things,  to  hold  "military,  or  marshal,  or  martial  courts." — 
Rywur,  zz.  369. 

B 


2  §2  CONSTITUTION  OF  COURTS  MARTIAL. 

appMmdwith  is  essentially  different.  Instead  of  a  judge  sitting  alone,  or 
olf*thrfOTd&°'  with  a  single  (3)  assessor,  their  modem  form,  which  ensures 
sysum.  ^j^^  benefits  of  trial  by  jury,  had  been  alieady  established 

Thdr  oompo-       at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  of  the  great  rebellion.    This 
changed  in  the     fimdameutal  change  may  very  possibly  have  recommended 
Charles  I.,  and     itsclf  from  the  greater  resemblance  to  the  criminal  system 
anaioponato       of  the  commou  law,  but  it   was  most  probably  adopted 
nary  oonru  of      from  the  "  Articles  and  Military  Laws  "  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  (4)  and  the  military  jurisprudence  of  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  (5)  where  many  of  the  principal  com- 
manders of  the  contending  armies  had  gained  their  profes- 
after  the  example  sioual  experience,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  '^  custom  of 
armiee  of  No?fh.  War,"  which  regulated  their  military  tribunals.     The  court 
also  no  longer  consists  of  the  senior  officers  available  for  the 
duty,  as  then  in  the  army,  and  as  is  still  the  rule  at  naval 
courts  martial ;  but  from. that  time  to  the  present — ^at  least 
imtil  the  year  1829,  when  district  or  garrison  courts  martial 
were  introduced  into  the  service— courts  martial  have  con- 
aooordinf?  lit  they  tiuued  to  be  held  with  a  two-fold  distinction  of  jurisdiction 

are  General  or  '* 

^"^mrS*"* rtiai  *^^  powers  according  as  they  are  convened  by  the  comman- 
der of  the  army,  or,  under  his  authority,  by  the  commander 
of  a  regiment,  garrison,  or  distinct  detachment,  and  as  they 
are  composed  of  officers  drawn  from  their  respective  com- 
mands. 
Formerly  the  2.  Thcsc  courts  formerly  derived  their  authority  exclu- 

tSoticouiS"**  sively  from  the  crown,  and  for  the  first  time  received  a 
MCTciM  o^*pro-  statutory  recognition  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.(6)  Although 
"*^  ^*  recourse  was  then  had  to  parliament  for  more  ample  powers 

(3)  The  marshHl  sat  in  person,  or  a    old  world  Scandinavian  origin. 

"  Bufficicut  deputy  "  under  his  coramis-  (6)  It  is  curious  to  note  the  length  of 

sion,  as  in  other  instiinces  under  the  time  during  which  foreign  military  law" 

commission  of  the  general  of  the  army,  was    recognized  as  authority  in  the 

The  judiie  marshal  was  not  only  "ad  TO-  British    service.    The  Dutch  "Laws 

cate  and  coadjutor  to  the  marshal "  as  and  Ordinances  touching  Military  Dis- 

in  1C44,  and  called  in  (*)  to  advise  on  cipline"  decreed  at  Arnhem  on  tho 

legid  points,  as  at  present,  but  also  sat  13th  August,  1590,  by  the  Ck>uncil  of 

a^  judge  by  himself  "doin;;  justice"  State,  as  printed  in  English  at  the 

in  the  case  of"  auctours  of  offences." —  Hague,  were  reprinted  by  an  order  in 

SutcUffe,  Lawes  of  Warre  (1693),  339.  council,  together  with  the  Scotch  Arti- 

(4)  These  are  printed  at  length  in  cles,  printed  by  order  of  King  Charles 
Ward's  **Aniinadwrstfnis  of  Warre,  II.,  when  they  were  "altered  and 
Dedicated  to  his  Hoyall  Majestie  King  amended  "in  1691. 

Charles"    (1639)    II.     41-64.     The  (6)  The  first  mtitiny  act  (1  Will.  & 

direction  (Art.  144)  that  the  members  Maiy,  c.  5)  was  passed  the  3rd  April, 

of  the  courts  mamhal  should  be  sworn  1689,  and  became  in  force  on  the  12th 

"  under  the  blue  skies  "  is  racy  of  their  April. 


(*)  §  ^65.     Compare  §29(2),  and  the  ntime  Judex  advocatust  or  judge  advocate. 


EXTENT  OF  ROYAL  PREROGATIVE.         §2  3 

than  were  known  to  the  common  law,  the  act  then  passed,  and  framed  au 
and  many  other  mutiny  acts  were  afterwards  allowed  to  goyerainentof 
erpire,  courts  martial  the   meantime   depending  only  on     ®"™^' 
custom  and  the  power  of  the  crown  to  establish  articles  of 
war;  [§91]    In    a   series  (7)  of   the  earlier  mutiny  acts 
there  was  a  special  clause  which  expressly  provided  ^hat 
neither  <Hhe  acts  n,or  anything  contained  in  them  sBOuld 
extend  to  abridge  "  this  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  so 
far  as  it  might  prevail  beyond  the  seas ;  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  constitutional  principle,  the  mutiny  act, 
which  from  the  year  1718  has  declared  the  lawfulness  of 
articles  of  war  made  by  the  crown  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions,  still  limits  the  restriction  in  respect  to  capital 
punishment  to  the  case  of  persons  within  the  United  King- 
dom. (8)     An  analogous  distinction  is  also  indirectly  pre-  thia  power  of  the 

,.  1  .  i*iji  .  Ill        crown  has  been 

served  m   the  terms  m  which  the  mutiny  act  declares  the  since  abridged 

•  /t\\     t  TT        ■»«•    •  within  the 

powers  of  the  crown :  it  enacts  (9)  that  Her  Majesty  "  may,  n»im,  although 

from  time  to  time,  in  like  manner  as  has  been  heretofore 

used,  grant  commissions  under  the  royal  sign  manual,  for 

the  holding  courts  martial  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland," — ^no  mention  being:  made  of  com-  roooj?nifed  out  of 

^  the  same ; 

missions  granted  to  hold  courts  martial  elsewhere  out  of  the 
same.  The  mutiny  act  is  now  also  silent  as  to  the  composition 
of  general  and  district  or  garrison  courts  martial  held  out  of 
the  British  Isles,  which  is  regulated  by  the  sovereign  in  the 
articles  of  war.     Besides  the  general  power  of  eranting:  com-  theuowieijni 

-,  „    \  now  constituting 

missions  "  to  hold  courts  martial,    the  mutiny  act,  in  the  ^^^  mnrshoi 

sequel  of  the  declaration  referred  to  above,   declares  the 

power  of  Her  Majesty  to  ^^  grant  commissions  or  warrants 

under  the  royal  sign   manual  to   the   chief  governor  or  i««ning  varranta 

•^  °  °  for  oonyeninq: 

governors  of  Ireland,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  or  the  <»n^  martiau 
person  or  persons  commanding  in  chief,  or  commanding 
for  the  time  being,  any  body  of  troops  at  home  or  abroad," 


ii- 


for  convening  courts  martial"  themselves,  and  also   for  S^f'^*"** 


authorizing  officers  ^^  under  their  respective  commands  to 

convene  courts  martial,"  with  this   limitation,  "that  the  with  a  limitation 

officer  so  authorized  be  not  below  the  degree  of  a  field  officer, 

except  in   detached  situations  beyond   seas  where  a  field 

(7)  1  AiiDe,e.l6,8.37;2&3Anne,  (8)llf.A.l.S^§10,39.4Geo.l,c.3,40. 

e.  20,  B.  37 ;  S  &  A  Anne,  c.  16,  s.  38,  (9)  M.A.6.     In  the  mutiny  acts  of 

&c    Compare  12  Anne,  c.  13  {al.  c.  1850,  1849,  &c.,  "Be  it  (^c/am/ and 

12),  s.  43  ;  13  Anne,  c.  4,  s.  41,  &c.  enacted." 

b2  • 
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CONSTITUTION   OF  COURTS  MARTIAL. 


and  granting 
powers  to  hold 


oertaln  conrtft 
of  Inferior  juris- 
iictioii 


wltbont  other 
Authority  than 
the  articles  of 


and  irrespectiye 
of  the  limitation 
as  to  rank  ap- 
pljing  to  the 
oonyening  of 
iuperlor  oourta. 


The  mutiny  act 
legalizes  the  con- 
vening of  courts 
martial  in  cer- 
tain cases  lieyond 
seas,  without 
other  aathority 
from  Her  Ma- 
jesty. 


officer  is  not  in  command,  in  which  case  a  captain  may  be 
authorized  to  convene  district  or  garrison  courts  martial.  (1) 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act  at  first  extended  only 
to  those  coiu-ts  martial  which  were  held  for  the  trial  of  the 
offences  therein  declared  liable  to  capital  punishment,  leav- 
ing ^he  composition  of  these  courts  in  other  cases,  and  the 
forms  of  procedure,  to  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  war, 
and  the  royal  prerogative  as  expressed  in  the  articles  of 
war.  The  authority  for  convening  all  courts  martial  of  infe- 
rior jimsdiction  continued  to  be  derived  only  from  the  royal 
prerogative,  or  the  general  power  of  making  articles  of  war. 
Even  in  the  present  day, — when  all  general  courts  martial, 
and  the  more  recently  created  district  or  garrison  courts 
martial,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  to  their  constitu- 
tion,— the  mutiny  act,  though  it  decrees  certain  powers  to 
regimental  and  detachment  courts  martial,  and  regulates 
their  composition,  is  nevertheless  altogether  silent  as  to 
the  mode  of  their  assembly.  The  articles  of  war  expressly 
convey  Her  Majesty's  command  for  the  holding  of  regi- 
mental (2)  courts  martial "  by  the  appointment  of  the  colonel 
or  other  commanding  officer "  (  "  not  under  the  rank  of 
captain")  "without  other  authority  than  these  our  rules  and 
articles  of  war ; "  and  for  holding  detachment  courts  mar- 
tial, (3)  also  without  other  authority,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  senior  officer  not  being  under  the  rank  of  captain,  or,  if  on 
board  ship, "  whatever  be  his  rank." 

4.  The  earlier  mutiny  acts  authorized  the  general  of  the 
army,  equally  with  the  crown,  "  to  grant  commissions  "  to 
assemble  courts  martial ;  and  in  the  present  day,  the  mutinv 
act,  besides  courts  martial  assembled  by  further  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  either  direct  or  delegated,  makes  it  "  lawful" 
in  special  cases  beyond  the  seas  for  any  oflBcer  to  convene  a 
detachment  general  court  martial,  [§  278]  to  which  it  assigns 
the  same  powers  in  regard  to  sentence  upon  offenders  as  are 
granted  by  the  act  to  general  courts  martial.  And  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  is  expressed  in  the  articles  of  war,  that  a 
court  of  this  description  may  be  assembled  by  any  officer. 


(1)  M.A.6.    This  section  has,  since  ing  to  the  tenns  of  his  warrant. 

1865,  contained  a  provision  that  the  (2)  A.W.112. 

officer  BO  anthorizftd  to  convene  courtA  (3)  A.W.1134 
martial,  may  confirm  the  same,  accord- 
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notwithstanding  he  ''shall  not  have  received  any  warrant 
empowering  him  to  assemble  courts  martial."  (4) 

5.  "  The  Volunteer  Act,  1863,"  (5)  empowers  a  secretary  oourta  maitiai 
of  state,  authorized   by  commission  or  warrant  under  the  voinnfw"5emi». 
royal  sign  manual,  to  assemble  a  general  or  district  court  °*°****^' 
martial  (as  the  case  may  require)  for  the  trial  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  volunteer  permanent  staff, 

when  they  are  not  on  actual  military  service ;  and  such 
secretary  of  state  is  substituted  in  all  cases  and  for  all  pur- 
poses for  the  convening  officer  under  the  mutiny  act. 

6.  Courts  martial  for  the  trial  of  native  officers,  soldiers,  Miiitarrconrtii 
and  followers  of  the  Indian  army,  are  held  under  the  articles    °'°   ^     ^' 
of  war  framed  by  the  government  of  India  for  such  native  regular  and 
troops,    [§58]      In  the  Irregular  corps  and  Sikh  and  other  inoguiar. 
levies,  paramount  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  com- 
manding officers,  who  exercise  ji:^icial  powers  either  directly 

or  by  means  of  punchayets,  or  native  military  tribunals,  and 
this  **  established  usage  of  the  service  "  has  been  recognized 
in  the  (6)  Mutiny  Act  of  1863,  and  subsequent  years. 

7.  In  conformity  with  the  power  declared  in  the  mutiny  act,  wammte  for 
warrants  under  the  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  a  secretary  courts  maruai 
of  state,  are   annually  issued  to  generals  in  command  in 

India  and  elsewhere  abroad,  empowering  them  to  convene 
courts  martial,  general,  and  district  or  garrison,  (7)  and  to 
delegate  these  powers  to  other  officers,  not  under  field  officers, 
having  the  command  of  a  body  of  the  forces ;  also  to  appoint 
provost  marshals  and  a  judge  advocate  at  any  court  martial, 
in  the  event  of  there  not  being  one  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty,  or  deputed  by  the  judge  advocate  general,  and  now 
not  only  in  India,  but  also  at  other  foreign  stations, 
to  delegate  these  powers  in  respect  to  judge  advocates  and 
provost  marshals.  Each  year  there  also  issued  to  the  general  atbomt 
or  other  officers  commanding  districts  at  home,  and  to  the 
governor  or  officer  commanding  for  the  time  being  at  Guern- 
sey and  Jersey,  warrants  to  convene  general  courts  martial,  (8) 
but  not  to  delegate  that  power,  nor  to  appoint  a  judge  advo- 

(4)  MJLI2.    A.W.IO7.    The  lOlst  pressly     authorizing    them     (§1260, 

Section  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  as  to  the  1265)  to  appoint  courts  martial  for  the 

tnal  of    criminal  offences    in  India,  trial  of  these  crimes, 

authorizes  the  appointment  of  general  (5)  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  65,  s.  22. 

t'oarts  martial  by  the  commanders  in  (6)  M.A.1  (last  clause). 

•  hicf,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  (7)  Appendix  II.,  III.,  IV. 

bold  warrants  fur  assembling  courts  (8)  Appendix  I. 
martial  und«^r  the  sign  manual,   ex-                                                                                      . 
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cate,and  also  warrants,  to  convene  district  or  garrison  (9)  courts 
martial,  and  to  delegate  this  power  under  certain  restrictions. 

8.  On  particular  occasions,  special  warrants  have  been 
issued  under  the  sign  manual  for  the  trial  of  persons  named 
in  the  warrant,  and  on  charges  therein  recited. 

9.  Warrants  for  holding  courts  martial  under  a  former 
mutiny  act  remain  in  force  under  the  existing  mutiny  act ; 
and  proceedings  of  any  court  martial  upon  any  trial,  begun 
under  the  authority  of  a  former  act,  are  not  discontinued 
by  the  expiration  of  the  same.  (1)  This  provision  was  in- 
troduced into  the  mutiny  act  in  1760,  upon  occasion  of 
the  trial  of  Lord  George  Sackville.  The  mutiny  act  expired 
during  the  trial,  and  a  new  warrant  being  thereupon  issued, 
it  was  deemed  necessary,  on  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general^  that  the  proceedings  should  commence  de 
novo,  the  court  and  witness^  being  sworn  (2)  again. 

10.  The  operation  of  the  warrant  formerly  addressed  to 
an  officer  in  command,  was,  by  the  terms  of  it,  restricted  to 
the  Urmia  of  the  command :  a  special  warrant  under  the  sign 
manual  was  therefore  indispensable  to  the  assembling  of  a 
general  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  an  officer  or  soldier, 
charged  with  an  offence  committed  within  the  precincts  of  a 
command  distinct  from  that  to  which  he  may  have  come,  or 
have  been  removed,  subsequent  to  the  offence.  A  court,  (3) 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  approved  by  the  King,  declined 
to  enter  into  the  examination  of  a  charge,  upon  the  express 
grounds  that  it  appeared  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  command  of  the  general  who  convened  it:  but  the 
restrictive  clause  in  the  warrants  was  omitted  in  the  year 
1830,  and  the  mutiny  act  was  altered  to  correspond  in  1834. 
It  now  declares  (4)  that  a  person  subject  to  it,  who  shall  in 
any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  or  elsewhere  commit 
any  of  the  offences  for  which  he  may  be  liable  to  be  tried  by 
courts  martial,  by  virtue  of  the  mutiny  act,  or  articles  of  war, 
may  be  tried  and  punished  for  the  same  in  any  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  or  elsewhere,  where  he  may  have  come 
or  be  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  as  if  the  offence 
had  been  committed  where  such  trial  shall  take  place.  [§41] 


(9)  Appendix  V. 

(1)  M.A.97. 

(2)  Printwl  Trial,  p.  213. 


(3)  Court    martial    on  Lieutenant 
John  Read,  September  1790. 

(4)  M.A.6. 
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This  provision  has  since  1866,  in  a  ereat  measure,  lost  its  not  affect  the 

,  '  o  royal  proroga* 

si^mificance,  the  distinction  therein  referred  to,  and  expressly  tire,  as  it  may  be 

o  ^  ^  r  •/  exercised  beyond 

provided  in  the  first  section  of  the  mutiny  act,  [§  2,  38,  39]  the 


between  persons   serving  within,   and  out  of,  the  United 
Kingdom  being  no  longer  kept  up  in  the  articles  of  war.    S!^?t  hJ^S 
Her  Alajesty,  by  an  alteration  in  the  hundred  and  eighty-    JSSSfof  w 
ninth  article,  in  that  year  was  pleased  to  suspend  the  action    mra^  J^r^y 
of  her  royal  prerogative  of  framing  articles  to  be  in  force    SlJS^gS,**** 
in  foreign  parts,  and  to  direct  that  ^^  no  person  subject  to 
the  mutiny  act  shall  be  sentenced  to  suffer  any  punishment 
extending  to  life  or  limb,  or  to  be  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude, by  virtue  of  the  articles  of  war,  except  for  such  crimes 
as  are  expressly  declared  by  the  mutiny  act  to  be  so  punish- 
able.'' 

11.  In  consequence  of  the  conflicting  opinions  which  had  te^S^SSLaiS' 
been  given  in  India,  respecting  the  authority  by  which  courts  ^certSlSua 
martial  could  be  appointed  and  convened,  and  the  sentences 
confirmed,  an  act  of  parliament  (5)  was  passed  in  1844,  which,  where,  if  granted 
extending  only  to  the  East  Indies,  enacts  that  an  offender,  of  the  army  in 

that  oouBtYy* 

whether  belonging  to  the  Queen's  troops,  or  to  the  [then] 
Company's  European  or  native  troops,  may  be  tried  by  a 
court  martial,  appointed  or  convened  by  any  officer  under  {JSJdeS^^e 
whose  actual  command  he  may  be  serving,  or  within  the  "^^^^^^ 
local  limits  of  whose  command  he  may  come,  without  re- 
ference to  the  authority  firom  which  that  officer  derives  his 
power  of  convening  courts  martial ;  provided  only  that  he  iSjV *^irte 
has  lawful  authority  to  convene  courts  martial  for  the  trial  ^"**»*^^" 
of  any  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 

12.  Courts    martial   must   be   coniposed   exclusively   of  conrts  martial 
'^  commissioned  officers ;  *'  (6)  and  those  on  general  courts  oommimioned 
martial  must  moreover,  since  1868,  have  held  a  commission 
for  three  years  before  the  assembly  of  the  court.  (7)    All 

(5)  This  Act  remains  in  force,  bo  far  the  commanding  officer  deems  them 
as  it  is  applicable,  notwithstanding  the  perfectly  competent  to  perform  so  im* 
repeal  of  the  East  India  Company  Mu-  portant  a  duty  " — Q.R.374. 
tiny  Act.-  26  eic  27  VicL  c.  48,  s.  3.  See  (7)  M.A  8,  A.W.106.    In  the  reign 
§68.  of  James  II.  no  officer  below  the  rank 

(6)  Officers  on  joining  are  required  of  captain  was  eligible  as  a  member, 
to  attend  all  conrts  martial  for  six  so  long  as  seven  officers,  tlie  number 
months,  and  they  are  not  to  be  "nomi-  then  requisite  to  form  a  court  mar- 
natfd  members  of  courts  martial  until  tial,  could  be  brought  together.*    At 

•  •*  An  Abridgment  of  the  English  Military  Discipline.  Printed  by  Especial 
Command  for  the  Vte  of  His  Majest/s  Forces"  (1686),  p.  271. 


oflloerBy 
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commissioned  officers  of  the  army,  on  full  pay ;  all  oflScers 
on  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  in  the  receipt  of  full  pay 
on  the  staff,  though  on  the  half  pay  of  their  regimental 
rank ;  and  all  officers  holding  rank  in  the  army  by  brevet, 
even  if  on  the  half  pay  of  their  regimental  rank,  are  eligible 
as  members  of  courts  martial.  Stcff  officers  of  pensioners 
are  not  to  be  called  upon  except  in  case  of  emergency,  and 
not  in  any  case  whatever  in  which  it  would  interfere  with 
their  pay  days  or  musters.  (8)  Paymasters  are  specially 
exempt  from  regimental  duty,  although  having  rank  in  the 
army,  and  are  prohibited  from  assuming  any  military  com- 
mand. Instances  however  may  be  quoted,  where  paymasters 
and  also  surgeons,  assistant  surgeons,  and  quarter  masters 
have  been  required  to  perform  this  duty ;  but  the  custom 
and  convenience  of  the  service  forbid  recourse  being  had 
to  these  regimental  staff  officers,  except  in  urgent  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  that,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  these  officers  '*  become  acquainted  with  the  niles  that 
apply  to  military  subordination  and  discipline."  It  was  held 
that  commissariat  officers,  having  the  Queen's  commission, 
were  within  the  terms  of  the  mutiny  act ;  but  it  was  obvious 
"  from  the  nature  of  their  avocations,"  that  notwithstanding 
their  liability  to  this  duty,  they  should  never  be  summoned 
to  perform  it  "  except  in  extreme  cases."  (9) 

13.  The  number  of  conmoissioned  officers '  required  for 
courts  martial  varies  with  each  denomination,  and  according 
to  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  may  be  assembled. 

14.  The  minimum  in  each  case  appointed  is  absolute, 
except  for  regimental  and  detachment  courts  martial,  when 
the  impracticability  of  assembling  this  number  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  diminishing  it.  A  number  exceeding  that  strictly 
required  is  usually  sworn  in  on  general  courts  martial,  to 
guard  against  the  contingencies  which  may  arise  from  death 
and  sickness ;  and  generally  an  odd  number  is  preferred,  but 


• " 


this  time,  the  goTernor  or  colonel  was 
president,  and  the  court  consisted 
of  the  captains  in  the  regiment  or  garri- 
son, in  which  the  court  was  held. 
Courts  martial,  held  under  the  first 
mutiny  act,  were  composed  of  thirteen 
officers,  "  whereof  none  under  the  de- 
gree of  captain  *'  (1  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  5, 
s.  4),  but  this  in  the  following  mutiny 


act  (1  Will.  &  Mary,  sess.  2,  c.  4,  b.  3) 
became  "  whereof  none  under  the  de- 
gree of  commission  officers,  and  this 
provision  was  not  again  altered  until 
this  change  in  1868. 

(8)  Circ    Mem.,     Horse    Guards. 
9th  March,  1844. 

(9)  Treasury  letter.  No.  764,  22nd 
December,  1840. 
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this  18  by  no  means  necessary,  nor  does  it  seem  particularly 
desirable. 

15.  Of  this  nmnber  of  members  one  is  styled  president.  PwaWent. 
He  is  nominated  either  by  the  warrant  or  by  the  appoint- 
ment in  orders  of  the  authority  convening  the  court,  or  under 

the  authority  of  the  oflBlcer  convening  the  court — as  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  troops  at  the  station  where  the  court 
may  be  assembled*  He  is  necessarily  the  senior  combatant 
officer,  the  relative  and  honorary  rank  of  officers  of  the  regi- 
mental staff  or  civil  departments  not  entitling  them  to  the 
jiresidency  of  courts  martial.  (1) 

1 6.  The  president  can  in  no  case  be  the  confirming  officer.  President  how 
nor   the  officer  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  investigate  the  except 
charges  on  which  the  prisoner  is  arraigned ;  but  in  the  case  Sl^hm^nt^mrt 
of  a  detachment  general  court  martial,  the  convening  officer  "»»»*'»i' 
may  be  the  president.  (2)    Where  courts  martial  arise  out  of 
disputes  between  differenW^orps,  the  president  is  taken  by 

turns  from  the  several  corps  according  to  their  rank.  (3) 

1 7.  The  articles  of  war  also  require  that  in  the  case  of  a  Rank  of 
general  court  martial,  or  of  a  district  court  martial  for  the  ^^ 

t  rial  of  a  warrant  officer,  the  president  shall  not  be  under  the 
degree  of  a  field  officer,  unless  a  field  officer  can  not  be  had ; 
nor  in  any  case  whatever  under  the  degree  of  a  captain,  save 
in  the  case  of  a  detachment  general  court  martial,  or  a  regi- 
mental or  detachment  court  martial  held  on  the  line  of  march, 
or  on  board  any  ship,  not  in  commission,  or  at  any  place 
>%here  a  captain  cannot  be  had.  (4)  The  Queen's  Eegu- 
lations  moreover  direct  that,  whenever  general  officers  or 
colonels  are  available  as  presidents  of  a  general  court 
martial,  no  officer  of  inferior  rank  is  to  be  placed  on  that 
duty,  (5) 

18.  The  rank  also  of  the   other  members  is  in   certain  Rank  of  other 

memt)eri  on  tho 

cases  dependent  on  that  of  the  prisoners  to  be  tried:    no  ^.^^**Jj 
field  officer  can  be  tried  by  any  person  under  the  rank  of 
captain ;  (6)  and  at  the  trial  of  a  warrant  officer  by  a  district  warrant  officer. 
court  martial,  no  more  than  two  of  the  members  can  be  under 
the  rank  of  captain.  (7) 

10.  In  addition  to  these  provisions  by  the  articles  of  war,  Forjhetriaiof 

^  r  J  ?    all  officers  to  bo 


(1)  RW.lll.  (5)  QR.738. 

(2)  A.W.n4.  (6)  A.W.106. 

(3)  A.W.148.  (7)  A.W.lIl. 
A.W.114. 


(3) 
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the  Queen's  Regulations  (8)  lay  down  that  "  Whenever  it  can 
be  arranged  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  service,  the 
members  of  the  court  martial  assembled  for  the  trial  of  an 
officer  are  to  be  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  rank  to  the  prisoner ; 
and  in  no  case,  but  one  of  necessity,  is  a  colonel  to  sit  upon 
the  trial  of  a  general  officer,  or  a  captain  on  that  of  a  field 
officer,  or  a  subaltern  officer  on  that  of  a  captain.  On  the 
trial  of  subaltern  officers,  two  officers  of  that  rank  are  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  proportion  to  be  detailed  as  members  of 
the  court.  The  members  of  a  court  may  however  be  of  any 
rank  superior  to  that  of  the  prisoner." 

20.  *'  When  the  commanding  officer  of  a  corps  is  brought 
to  trial,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  as  many  members  of  the 
court  as  possible  shall  be  officers  who  have  themselves  held, 
or  who  are  holding,  commands  eqmvalent  to  that  held  by 
the  (9)  prisoner." 

21.  The  duty  of  courts  marti^  a&  of  all  other  duties,  is 
by  roster.  The  Queen's  Regulations  point  out  the  order 
in  which  this  duty  is  to  be  detailed,  after  that  of  "Duties 
under  arms,"  (1)  and  as  Her  Majesty  therein  directs  that 
''the  toxur  of  duty  shall  be  from  the  senior  downwards,*'  it 
precludes  the  possibility,  without  a  glaring  breach  of  the 
express  orders  of  the  sovereign,  of  selecting  or  packing  a 
court  martial ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  means  of  anticipating  or  ex- 
cluding animadversions  and  insinuations,  having  a  tendency 
to  impeach  the  composition  of  courts  martial. 

22.  Where  it  is  necessary  or  expedient,  a  court  martial, 
composed  exclusively  of  officers  of  the  army,  or  of  officers  of 
the  Boyal  Marines,  or  of  officers  of  both  those  services, 
whether  the  commanding  officer  by  whose  order  such  court 
martial  is  assembled  belongs  to  the  land  or  marine  forces, 
may  try  a  person  belonging  to  either  of  these  services.  (2) 


(8)  Q.R.739. 

(9)  Q.R740. 

(1)  a.R.836.  The  general  courts 
martial  held  in  Jamaica  for  the  trial 
of  Ensign  Gullen  and  Staff-Assistant- 
Sargeon  Morris,  though  convened  by 
the  general  commanding  on  the  spot, 
were  composed  of  officers  sent  there 
expressly  for  this  duty,  and  the  judge 
advocate  received  a  warrant  from  the 
judge  advocate  general,  as  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  constitution 


of  the  court  should  not  be  expose<i  to 
the  imputation  of  partisanship,  nhieh 
might  have  been  the  case  if  it  liMd 
been  composed  of  officers  who  were 
serving  in  the  island  at  the  tiroo  of 
the  transactions,  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  enquiry. 

(2)  A.WJ46.  M.A.W.127.  The 
special  provisions  as  to  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  cuurt  for  trials  in  the 
Indian  army  were  left  out  in  the 
mutiny  act  of  1868. 


HIXTUBE  OF  OFFICERS.  §28  H 

23.  Officers  of  the  regular  forces  and  of  the  militia  cannot  oiuxn  of 

Im  associated  together  on  courts  martial,  and  are  reciprocally  mmtia  caimot  be 
ineligible  for  the  trial  of  an  officer  or  soldier  in  either  ser-  ooorti  martial, 
vice ;  (3)  this,  however,  has  not  been  held  to  prevent  the 
association,  on  courts  martial,  of  officers  of  regulars,  and  of  except  colonial 
militia  or  other  forces  actually  embodied  and  doing  duty  in  of  actaai  inra. 
the  colomes  m  time  of  actual  mvasion,  or  during  the  pro-  martiaiuw. 
clamation  of  martial  law*  (4) 

24.  Regimental  courts  martial  are  in  all  cases  composed  special  pro. 

,  ,  viaionB  as  to 

of  officers  of  the  corps  in  which  they  may  be  held,  or  of  any  mixmreof 
dtpot,  which  may  be  attached  to  it.  (5)  Other  courts 
martial,  excepting  only  when  a  district  court  martial  is  held 
for  the  trial  of  a  warrant  officer,  [§  304]  may  be  composed 
of  officers  of  any  corps,  but  the  articles  of  war  contain 
special  provisions  as  to  the  mixture  of  officers  in  several 
special  cases. 

25.  Officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Life  and  Horse  Guards,  for  Aasodation  or 

j.^  .    .  1  XV  1  r  '  offlcf ru  on  courU 

dmerences  arising  purely  among  themselves,  or  for  cnmes  martiai  in  the 
relating  to  discipline  or  breach  of  orders,  are  tried  by  officers  brigade; 
serving  in  any  or  all  of  those  corps.  (6) 

26.  Officers  of  the  regiments  of  Foot  Guards,  for  similar  in  the  three 
purposes,  form  courts  martial,  (7)  and  take  rank  according  FooroiuaSs; 
to  the  dates  of  their  regimental  commissions.  (8) 

2 J.  Courts  martial,  arising  out  of  disputes  between  dif-  whendiffetent 
ferent  corps,  whether  of  the  household  troops  or  of  the  other  inteMted; 
forces,  are  composed,  in  equal  proportions,  of  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  corps  in  which  the  parties  complaining  and  com- 
plained of  do  then  serve,  the  president  being  taken  by  turns 
as  nearly  as  the  convenience  of  the  service  may  admit,  and 
in  the  order  of  the  seniority  of  the  corps  concerned.  (9) 

28.  When  any  proportion  of  the  household  brigade  or  the  when  the 
guards  are  detached,  courts  martial  for  the  trial  of  officers  anondetMdied* 
and  soldiers  of  these  corps  may  be  composed  of  officers  of    °  ^* 
different  corps ;  but  at  least  one-half  of  the  officers  com- 
posing the  court  must  be  taken  from  the  corps  to  which  the 

(3)  See  {  58.  in  Ireland  Bnbseqnentlj  to  the  rebellion 

(4)  A  well-known  instance  is  sup-    in  1798. 

plied  bj  the  trial  of  the  Ber.  J.  Smith,  a  (5^  A.  W.  1 1 2. 

niNionuy  in  Bemerara,  in  1822.    ^  (6)  A.W.147. 

similar  practice  was    expressly  pro-  (7)  A.W.147. 

Dded  for  hj  the  acts  of  parliament  for  (8)  A.W.1 83. 

the  tzial  by  oonits  martial  of  offenders  (9)  A.W.1 48. 


in  the  artillery. 


12  §29  CONSTITUTION  OF  COURTS  MARTIAL. 

ff 

prisoner  may  belong,  if  so  many  can  be  conveniently 
assembled.  (1) 
ronri«  martial  29.  OflBcers  of  artillery  for  diflferences  arising  amongst 
themselves,  or  in  matters  relating  solely  to  their  own  corps, 
have  courts  martial  composed  of  their  own  officers ;  but  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  such  officers  cannot  be  assembled,  or 
in  matters  wherein  other  corps  are.  interested,  the  courts  are 
composed  of  officers  of  artillery  and  of  other  corps  indif- 
ferently. (2) 

(1)  A.W.149.  bfl  judged  and  punislied  by'*  the  master 

(2)  A.W.150.  The  Statates  and  of  ordnance,  and  such  as  he  shall  call 
Ordinances  for  the  War,  set  forth  by  to  him/'  [|1(3)]  but  with  the  right  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1544,  appeal  before  the  marshal.  In  all 
make  provision  "  for  Justice  within  chhos  between  them  and  other  persons 
the  Ketinue  of  the  Ordnance"  {Art,  of  the  army,  they  were  to  abide  the 
36),  that  robbery,  manslaughter,  and  judgment  of  the  marshal  and  hia 
**  questions  among  themselves  "  should  court. 


CHAPTER  11. 

JUBISDIOnON   OF  COUBTS  MARTIAL. 

30.  The  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial  extends  to  juriadiction. 
the  cognizance  of  offences,  declared  by  or  under  the  powers 
of  the  mutiny  act,  committed  either  at  home  or  abroad,  gpedficfor 
upon  land  or  upon  the  sea ;  (1 )  and  charged  against  persons  {J^Jl," pSJjnm" 
who  are  subject  to  the  mutiny  act,  [§  58]  or  who  within  the  fJ'^^^ry 
time  [§52]  specially  limited  by  the  legislature,  were  subject  d«<^p^«» 
to  the  act,  the  offences  so  charged  being  offences  against 
the  acts  and  articles  in  force  at  the  date  of  their  alleged 
commission.     The  penalties,  however,  depend  on  the  place 
where,  and  the  rank  of  the  person  by  whom,  the  offences 
may  have  been  committed,  and  vary  also  according  to  the 
powers  of  the  court  by  which  they  may  be  adjudicated. 

31.  Courts  martial  are  also  available  for  the  purpose  of  andforjudicmi 
enquiring  into  matters  which  may  be  brought  before  them, 
although  no  prisoner  may  be  on  his  triaL  (2) 

32.  Their  ordinary  jurisdiction  is  not  only  for  the  trial  of  S.*?"7e"ir* 
purely  military  offences,  of  which  the  civil  judicature  takes  1"^^*^^-"^; 
no  cognizBJice;  or  for  the  trial  of  offences  to  the  prejudice 

of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  which  although  pun- 
ishable at  conmion  law  as  misdemeanours  or  felonies,  are 
subject  to  more  exemplary  punishment  by  their  award  ;  but 
it  is  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  criminal  courts.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  every 
oflBcer  or  soldier  accused  of  felony  or  misdemeanour,  or  any  ""^'^""a^'  *>r 
crime  or  offence — other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  mutiny 
act,  (3) — is  liable,  on  application  being  made  for  that  pur- 

(1)  M.A.15.    Theoidinary  jorisdic-  to  a  transport  or  ship  not  in  commis- 

tion  of  ootuta  martial  ig  suspended  on  sion,  or  daring;  a  temporary  landing  in 

board  men-of-war  in  commission  ;  bnt  the  Qn^^n's  dominions,  or  the  territo- 

they  are  competent  to  take  rognizancA  ries  of  a  foreign  state.  — 6)010$  42. 48(6). 
of  offences  committiMl  by  officers  and        (2)  A.W.13, 112, 147, 148, 160. 171. 

wMiors  on  board  Her  Majest/s  ships  flee  §317. 
atrcr  tlietr  disemltarkation,  or  removal        (3)  M.A.40,  76. 
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§33 


JURISDICTION  OF  COURTS  MARTIAL. 


At  ttao  nptfam 
of  milltaiy 
aathority, 


bat  extmded  to 
treason  and  aU 
offenoee  against 
known  laws 
of  tne  land  ; 


is  enlarged  In 
the  Held. 


Followers. 


Aliens  and 
Tagabonds. 


pose,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magistrate,  this  con* 
current  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial  is  wholly  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  civil  courts,  with  the  one  exception  created  by 
the  mutiny  act,  (4)  where  the  trial  of  an  attested  recruit  in. 
some  cases  may  be  either  before  two  justices  or  before  a 
court  martial,  ^^at  the  discretion  of  the  military  author^ 
ities.*' 

33.  The  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial  is  enlarged 
beyond  the  seas,  in  default  of  a  competent  civil  judicature, 
and  in  India  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  presidency  cities,  and  then  extends  to  the  exclusive 
trial  of  military  persons  for  civil  offences,  for  which,  with 
the  exceptions  recognized  or  expressly  declared  by  the  mutiny 
act,  they  are  not  otherwise  amenable  to  courts  martial,  (5) 
except  in  so  far  as  not  being  capital  crimes  they  are  to 
the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  ;  or  else, 
in  the  case  of  an  officer,  involve  ^^  scandcdoua  behaviour 
unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ,^^ 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  constitute  ^'  a  charge  of  disgrace- 
ful conduct." 

34.  In  the  field  all  followers  and  retainers  of  the  army 
become  subject  to  the  restraint  of  military  law ;  [§  73]  and 
the  custom  of  war  and  the  necessity  of  the  case  then  also 
justifies  the  punishment,  by  sentence  of  court  martial,  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  safety  of  the  army,  or  the  person 
or  the  property  of  individuals  belonging  to  it  or  entitled  to 
its  protection,  when  the  offenders  themselves  neither  belong 
to  nor  are  connected  with  the  service. 


(4)  MJL48. 

(5)  Officers  and  soldiers  acquitted 
or  ooDTicted  by  the  civil  magistrate  or 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  are  not  (M.A. 
89)  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  same  crime 
or  offence  by  a  court  martial.  Officers 
were  liable  under  the  mutiny  act  of 
1846  and  previous  years,  but  not  to  be 
punished  otherwise  than  by  cashitring. 

The  want  of  power  to  reduce  by 
court  martial,  a  non-commissioned 
officer  who  may  commit  an  offencn, 
rendering  him  wholly  unfit  for  his 
situation,  and  who,  after  undergoing 
the  sentence  of  the  civil  power,  may 
be  returned  to  his  regiment,  and  con- 
tinue to  retain  his  rank,  p<*nding  a 
Tpfrrenoe  to  the  colonel  or  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  is  felt  as  a  practical 


inconvenience  on  a  distant  station. 

No  opinion  is  offered  as  to  whether 
it  might  or  might  not  have  been  ad- 
vantageous to  retain  the  power  of 
having  recourse  to  a  court  martial  to 
award  the  punishment  of  cashiering, 
in  those  cases  where  the  honour  of 
the  army  might  bo  affected;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  mutiny  act, 
88  it  now  stimds,  seems  to  restrict 
Her  Majesty  to  the  one  alt««mative  of 
cashiering,  in  those  cases  where  she 
may  see  fit  to  remove  any  officer  from 
the  service  for  an  offence,  which  may 
have  been  disposed  of  by  the  civil 
power.  Nor  is  this  limitation  affected 
by  the  twenty-fifth  section,  which  ap- 
plies only  the  commutation  of  **  a  sen- 
tence of  cashiering." 


PROCLAMATION   OF  MARTIAL  LAW.  §36  15 

35.  The  declaration  of  marshal  law,  or — as  modem  usage  Jcmsnicnox  op 
[§  1(1)  ]  prefers  to  write  it— of  martial  law,  extends  its  ope-  j^  pammount, 
ration  to  persons  not  ordinarily  under  it,  and  subjects  the  aii^"S[^^ 
whole  population  of  the  proclaimed  district  to  orders  accord-  STsus^lSon  of 
ing  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war,  and  renders  all  Si^SIIa^awT ''^ 
persons  amenable  to  courts  martial,  [§100]  on  the  order  of 

the  military  authority,  and  so  long  as  the  civil  judicature  is 

not  in  force.     There  is  also  a  modified  exercise  of  martial  orooncnrrait 

1  *  1  'T'o.  !-•  i»xi  Ai»j  ••  with  the  cItII 

law  when,  by  special  intervention  of  the  authority  exercising  coarte  when  they 
the  supreme  legislative  (6)  power,  courts  martial  have  been  spL^ioTiaw  ^ 
erected  into  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  persons,  not  otherwise  Swrthe^SS^aii 
subject  to  military  law,  for  certain  specified  offences,  notwith-  mationf 
standing  that  the  ordinary  course  of  law  may  have  been 
partially  restored,  or  may  never  have  been  altogether  stayed. 

36.  The  preamble  of  each  successive  mutiny  act,  from  the  The  declaration 

I*     .  i»A"i_»  £»   r\  A  J  ji_  that  martial  law 

first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  downward,  has  re-  is  uncoustitu- 
asserted  the  illegality  of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  by  ot'veBai 
declaring  that ''  no  man  can  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb,  or 
^  subjected  in  time  of  peace  to  any  kind  of  punishment 
"  witJbin  this  realm  by  martial  law," — the  words  "  in  time 
of  peace  ^  having  been  then  first  added  to  the  form  in  which 
the  Petition  of  Bight  had  been  embodied  in  the  first  mutiny 
act  and  the  subsequent  mutiny  acts  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  Not  only,  tlierefore,  does  the  mutiny  act  regulate 
^^  martial  law  "  as  it  is  used  in  the  standing  army,  but  the 
preamble  indirectly  recognizes  the  legality  of  resorting  to 
this  expedient  in  time  of  war  and  rebellion  or  armed  rising 
which  [§1069]  is  levying  war  against  the  Crown.  No  legal 
dogma  can  be  clearer,  and  being  each  year  recognized  by 
parliament,  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  deference  which  may  be 
due  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  so  repeatedly  revised  and 

(6)  As    ixuftances  of   special   laws  powers  which  they  confer  on  the  eze> 

creating  this  exceptional  jurisdiction,  cntive,  "  whether  the  ordinary  courts 

may  be  mentioned  the  statute  llr.]  39  shall  or  shall  not  be  open,"  and  do  not 

G«o.  3,  c.   11,   passed  in  Ireland  in  lay  down  any  deviation  from  the  ordi- 

1798,  which  was  rerived  by  the  Irish  naiy  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  casa 

h'%  40  Qeo.  3,  c  2,  and  further  con-  of  courts  martial  held  under  them.  The 

tiaued  by  41   Geo.  3,  c  14  [U.  K.] ;  Irish   Coercion  Act,  passed  in   1833 

the  statute  43  Geo.  3,  c.  1 1 7,  which  was  (3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  4),  regulated  the  rank 

pHflsed  in  the  Imperial  Parlli^ent  in  of  the  members,  the  punishments  to  be 

IS03.  re-enacting  the  principal  prori-  awarded,   and,  among  other  peculiar 

tions  of  that  before  mentioned;  and  enactments,  provided  (sec.  14)  that  the 

the  Ordinance  [Camida].  2  Vict.  c.  3,  piuties   before  the  court  might  have 

paused   in   Canada   in    1838.      These  the   assistance  of  counsel  and  attor- 

4*'t«  authorize    the    exercise    of    the  neys. 
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§37 


JURISDICTION   OF  COURTS  MARTIAL. 


dfiee  not  go  to 
abriilge  the 
acknowledged 
preroi^tive  of 
the  iiOTcreign  in 
cam  of  necesAiity. 


SPRcrvic  iutift> 
diction 


aa  to  offeocca 


declared  by  Her 
MajeRt}'  ill 
the  artidefl 
of  war. 


Offenom  ]>ani«h- 
able  within  the 
United  Kingdom 
capitally  or  by 
penal  aerviinde 
rratricted  to 
thufle  expressed 
to  be  so  pnniah- 
ablo  by  the 
mutiny  act. 


Bach  res'.riction 


considered.  The  legal  right,  or,  more  properly^  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  or  the  representative  of  majesty  to  exercise 
the  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  crown,  to  resort  to  the 
exercise  of  martial  law  against  open  enemies  or  traitors  is 
expressly  declared  in  several  earlier  statutes,  and  also,  amon'^- 
more  recent  statutes,  in  the  Irish  disturbance  act  (7)  of  1833. 
It  is  not,  however,  here  necessary  to  descant  on  Her  Majesty's 
undoubted  prerogative  to  punish  rebels  or  other  enemies  in 
arms  against  her,  though  vrithin  the  realm,  by  the  aid  of 
courts  martial :  the  object  in  this  place  is  to  asceilain  that 
part  only  of  martial  law  which  is  commonly  designated  the 
law  military,  and  is  administered  by  c6urts  martial  for  the 
government  of  the  army  in  pursuance  of  the  mutiny  act  and 
articles  of  war  in  conformity  therewith. 

37.  The  mutiny  act,  after  the  above  [§36]  recital,  goes  on 
to  recite  that  it  is  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  discipline 
and  the  more  prompt  pimishmeut  of  offences  to  the  prejudicii 
of  good  order  and  military  discipline  than  the  usual  forms 
of  the  law  will  allow,  and  provides  for  the  cognizance  of 
crime  in  the  army,  by  establishing  the  legality  of  articles  of 
war  made  by  Her  Majesty  for  the  government  of  her  force?, 
and  requiring  them  to  be  judicially  noticed  by  all  judges, 
and  in  all  courts  whatsoever. 

38.  The  mutiny  act,  however,  limits  the  penalties  to  be 
declared  by  such  articles,  since  no  persons  "  within  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  British  Isles,'^ 
can  be  subjected  by  them  "  to  suffer  any  punishment  extend- 
ing to  life  or  limb,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  except  for 
crimes  which  are,  by  the  mutiny  act,  expressly  made  liable 
to  such  pimishments,"  nor  in  any  manner,  with  respect  to 
such  crimes,  which  does  not  accord  with  its  provisions,  (8) 

39.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  limitation,  whiph  was 


(7)  The  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  4,  8.  40 
declares  that  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  "  take 
away,  abridge,  or  diminish  the  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  His  Majesty  for 
the  public  safety,  to  resort  to  the  exer- 
cise of  martial  law  against  open  ene- 
mies or  traitors." 

(8)  M.A.I.  Sec.  15  specifies  the 
oifences  punishable  bv  death,  and  by 
sec.  17  embezzlement  is  made  liable  to 
penal  servitude. 


Until  the  mutiny  act  was  remodelled 
in  1860,  it  enabled  a  court  martial,  **  by 
which  any  soldier  shall  have  been 
tried  and  convicted  of  any  offence  pun- 
ishable with  death,"  whenever  the 
offence  was  not  thought  **  deserving  of 
capital  punishment,  to  award  penal 
servitude ;  and  this  discretion  is  now 
extended  to  the  case  of  any  offender 
by  the  express  mention  of  "penal 
servitude"  in  section  Id. 


LIMITATION  AS  TO  PLACE.  §41         17 

fir4  inserted  in  1748,  by  its  express  terms,  does  not  affect  Her  does  not  extend 

3Iajes}ty^s  prerogative,  in  respect  to  legislating  for  herannies  in  Kaim,  hj  the 

foreign  parts  ;  and  the  penalties  of  death  and  penal  servitude  mntiny  act, 

are  still  annexed  to  crimes  (not  expressed  in  the  mutiny  act)  by 

the  fifty-third  and  three  following,  and  the  fifty-eighth  articles 

of  war.     It  had  been  supposed  that  the  limitation  was  not 

intended  to  apply  within  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  event  ^*'>^it''",*' 

*  *    •'  ^  extended  by  her 

of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war;  but  every  question  in  prwent Maje«ty. 
respect  to  the  action  of  the  limitation  has  been  set  at  rest 
since  1866,  when,  as  already  noticed,  [§10]  Her  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British 
I.^les,  by  an  alteration  in  the  hundred  and  eighty-ninth 
article  of  war. 
40-  Subject  to  this  limitation  of  capital  punishment  as  to  conrta  martini 

^  *f  r  r  niay  try  offences, 

the  crimes  expressly  made  liable  thereto  by  the  mutiny  act,  ^^^"^  **™" 
courts  martial,  wherever  held,  may  legally  take  cognizance 
of  offences  without  reference  to  the  place  of  their  commission, 
at  home  or  abroad,  on  land  or  upon  the  sea.  (9)    But  by  the  ^i!^ •"?*** 
Queen's  regulations  for  the  army,  "  general,  or  other  oflScers,  gjj«*  ^*^f« 
commanding  on  foreign  stations,  are  restricted  from  sending 
liome  officers  or  men,  with  articles  of  accusation  against 
them  and  pending,  except  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  and 
unavoidable  necessity,  as  it  is  essential  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  that  when  charges  are  preferred,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  on  the  spot,  and  without 
unnecessary  delay."  (1) 

41.  The  mutiny  act  renders  offences  against  it,  or  the  w  tried  eise- 
articles  of  war,  committed   in  any  part  of  Her  Maiesty's  punished  mw 

i  J       J        committed 

uomimons,(2)  or  elsewhere,  triable  and  punishable  by  comts  where  the  trua 
nuirtial  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  elsewhere, 
^^as  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  where  such  trial  shall 
take  place."  When  first  introduced  into  the  mutiny  act,  the 
provision  was  to  the  effect,  that  an  '^  officer  or  soldier  com- 
mitting an  offence  beyond  sea,  and  coming  within  the  realm, 
should  be  punished  for  the  same  only  as  if  committed  ivithm 
the  realm  i^  and  it  was  then  held  to  be  contrary  to  law  to 
2>end  a  prisoner  for  trial  out  of  the  realm.  The  proviso  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  existing  mutiny  act,  and  that  in  the 
articles  of  war,  until  altered  in  the  year  1866,  [§10,  39] 
were  the  same  in  effect:   an  officer  or  soldier,  on  foreign 

(9)  M.A.15.  (1)  G.O.  1  Feb.  1801,  Q.R.738.  (2)  M.A.7. 
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§42 


JURISDICTION  OF  COURTS  MARTIAL. 


The  holding  of 
(renezul  or  other 
courts  martial 
on  board  bhips 
in  commission 
is  forbidden. 


The  land  foroeB 
snbjected  to 
naral  diadpllne 


service,  may  have  committed  an  oflFence  not  specified  in  the 
mutiny  act,  for  which,  if  tried  abroad,  he  would,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  articles  of  war,  have  been  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death ;  whereas,  if  tried  for  the  same  at  home, 
death  could  not  be  awarded — ^a  distinction  in  unison  witli 
other  distinctions  of  British  law,  and  productive  of  no  in- 
convenience or  incongruity.  (3) 

42.  Courts  martial,  however,  although  the  mutiny  act 
and  articles  of  war  prescribe  no  limit  to  their  jurisdiction  as 
to  place  are  restricted  as  to  the  place  of  sitting.  The  hun- 
dred and  thirteenth  article  of  war  implicitly  excepts  ships 
"  in  commission "  so  far  as  concerns  detachment  courts 
martial ;  and  the  Queen's  Eegulations  for  the  army  have, 
since  1844,  laid  down  in  express  terms  that  "no  military  court, 
martial  is  ever  to  be  held  on  board  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  in  commission."  (4) 

43.  Recent  legislation  has  made  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
statutory  right  of  officers  and  soldiers  to  be  tried  under  the 
powers  of  the  mutiny  act  in  respect  to  their  conduct  on 
board  ships  of  war, — a  change  in  the  legal  position  of  the 


(8)  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  clause  of  the  mutiny  act,  when 
applied  to  a  civil  officer  employed  in 
the  war  department  in  the  British 
Isles,  or  at  a  foreign  station  ?  Such 
persons,  employed  in  the  United 
kingdom,  are  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  mutiny  act;  if,  there- 
fore, such  civil  officer  in  the  British 
Isles,  or  at  a  for«M'£rn  station,  commit 
an  offence  for  which  he  is  liable  to  be 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  be 
brought  home  with  the  charge  pend- 
ing, be  would  doubtless,  from  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  clause,  be  subject  to 
trial  by  a  court,  martial,  but  could  only 
be  punished  as  if  his  offence  bad  been 
committed  "  where  such  trial  shall  take 
place."  Now,  the  same  act,  which,  if 
committed  by  a  civil  officer  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  would  amount  to 
an  offence  cognizable  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, is,  with  reference  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  courts,  no  offence,  if  com- 
mitted by  the  civil  officer  within  it ; 
and  hence  arises  a  case,  unimportant 
as  it  may  be,  not  provided  for  by 
military  law.  A  court  martial  app«>ars 
therefore  to  be  placed  in  the  strange 
predicament  of   being  authorized    to 


try,  but  incapacitated  from  awarding 
punishment, 

(4)  Q.R.124],|48.  An  order  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  of  the  19th  April, 
1800,  had  made  known  to  the  army 
that  "  the  holding  of  general  or  r^- 
mental  courts  martial  on  board  His 
Majesty's  ships  of  war  is  contrary  to 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  navy, 
and  is  on  no  account  to  be  practised." 
This  order  was  occasioned  by  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  Admiralty  that 
Lieut.  Col.  Talbot,  commanding  2nd 
Battalion,  5tii  Foot,  had  broke  a  Ser- 
jeant by  regimental  court  martial  on 
board  H.M.S.  Niger,  in  Torbay,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  her  captain. 

Hegi mental  courts  martial  had,  up 
to  that  time,  been  very  generally  held 
on  board  men  of  war  by  allowance  of 
individual  captains.  There  are  ex- 
amples of  officers  and  soldiers  being 
tried,  and  of  the  award  of  capital  sen- 
tences by  general  courts  martial,  on 
board  men  of  war,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  the  statutory  laws 
of  the  navy,  bearing  on  their  legality, 
were  the  same  as  they  continued  10  be 
until  the  year  1861. 
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army,  the  most  signal  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Mutiny 

Act  in  1689,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  given  rise 

to  any  discussion  in  either  house  of  parliament.    The  **  Naval 

Discipline  Act,  1861"  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  123),  sec.  78,  enacted 

—and  the  "Naval  Discipline  Act,  1866  "  (29  &  30  Vict.  c. 

109),  repeats  the  provision — "  Her   Majesty's  land  forces, 

when  emhaiked  on  board  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  shall  be 

subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  such  extent,  and 

under  such  regulations,  ad  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  sue* 

cessors,  by  any  order  or  orders  in  council,  shall  at  any  time 

or  times  direct." 

44.  Under  the  now  repealed  act  of  1861,  rei^ulations  and  p."^"L"^i^^ 

'  •  ^  '        o  tions  framed  by 

instructions   for  the   government   of  Her   Majesty's   naval  the  Admiralty, 

o  ^  ^        'J  In  pursuance  of 

service  were  established  by  Her  Majesty's  order  in  council,  nnrep«iiednavai 

•'•'•'  '    dijiclpline  acts. 

and  issued  to  the  navy  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  under 
date  the  6th  of  August,  1861.  They  directed  that  where 
any  of  Her  Majesty's  land  forces  should  be  embarked  in  the 
fleet  to  serve  as  marines,  they  should  be  ^'considered,  in 
every  respect  whatsoever,  as  royal  marines,  except  only  as 
to  pay,  clothing,  and  stoppages,  which  would  be  governed 
by  the  regulations  of  the  army." 

45.  There  is  no  corresponding  direction  in  the  order  of  '^  existing 

^•^  *  o  order  in  council 

the  Queen  in  Council,  which  is  dated  on  the  22nd  February,  cont*ij»8  »<>  ^ 

^  '  •"    direction  as  to 

1870.    These  regulations  were  proposed  by  the  Lords  of  the  **»«  ^^^  '?«^ 

°  i       X-  ./  when  serving  as 

Admiralty,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  "jarinea  being 

•^  '  •'  placed  on  the 

for  War  and  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  com-  Bamefooti^jgaa 

•^  ^  the  marine 

manding  in  Chief,  and  were  promulgated  to  the  army  in  '*^"^'^*^i 

jj:eneral  orders,  (5)  1st  June,  1870,  in  the  form  they  were  g^^^™®°**^ 
laid  before  the  council  board  in  the  admiralty  memorial. 

46.  These  regulations  are  here  given  in  extensOj  as  having  H*^*J^J^* 
such  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  work,  troops  when 
"I.  Whenever  any  of  your  Majesty's  Land  Forces,  or  any  EJ^^f^Ji'^^in 
Royal  Marines  formed  into  a  separate  corps  or  battalion,  commission, 
shall  be  embarked  as  passengers  in  any  of  your  Majesty's 

ships,  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall,  from  the  time  of  em- 
barkation, strictly  observe  the  laws  and  regulations  established 
for  the  government  and  discipline  of  your  Majesty's  navy, 
and  shall  for  these  purposes  be  imder  the  command  of  the 
senior  officer  of  the  ship  as  well  as  of  the  superior  officer  of 
the  squadron,  if  any,  to  which  such  ship  may  belong." 

(5)  G.O.(1870).  66. 
c  2 
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§47 


JURISDICTION  OF  COURTS  MARTIAL. 


the  dlfldpline 
of  tlieabip. 


ProvWona  m 
to  mllitiixy 
diacipline, 


hnt  courts 
martial  not  to 
be  held  on  board. 


Maintenance 
of  dladpllne 
by  commanding 
otRoBT  of  ahip, 


■nbject  to  the 
.  ooncnrrenoe 
of  the  officer 
commanding 
the  troops. 


The  oontin- 
trenoe  of  land 
foroes  serring 


47.  ^  II.  If  any  officer  or  soldier  shall  commit  any  act 
against  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  ship  in  which  he 
is  embarked,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship  may,  by  his 
own  authority,  and  without  reference  to  any  other  person,  cause 
him  to  be  put  under  arrest,  or  to  be  confined  as  a  clof^e 
prisoner ;  and  shall  thereupon,  if  he  thinks  the  case  requires 
it,  transmit  a  report,  in  writing,  of  the  charges  against  such 
officer  or  soldier  to  his  superior  officer,  or,  if  there  be  no 
senior  officer  present,  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  land 
forces,  in  order  that  the  offender  may  be  brought  before  a 
military  court  martial.** 

48.  "  III.  If  any  officer  or  soldier  commits  any  act  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  officer  of  troops,  requires 
a  trial  by  court  martial,  such  commanding  officer  shall  cause 
him  to  be  disembarked  on  the  first  opportunity,  or  to  be 
removed  to  a  transport  ship,  and  be  there  proceeded  against 
according  to  military  law.  No  military  court  martial  shall 
be  held  on  board .  any  of  your  Majesty's  ships  in  commis- 
sion." (6) 

49.  "  IV.  If  any  private  soldier  shall  commit  any  act  against 
the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  ship,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  ship  shall,  if  he  thinks  the  case  requires  tbe 
summary  infliction  of  punishment,  apply  for  the  concurrence, 
in  writing,  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  as  to  the 
nature  and  amount  of  such  punishment,  if  any,  to  be  inflicted ; 
and  upon  obtaining  such  concurrence  in  writing  shall,  by 
warrant  under  his  hand,  sentence  the  offender  to  suffer  such 
punishment  accordingly.  The  sentence  shall  in  all  respects 
conform  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Naval  Discipline 
Act,  1866,  relating  to  simimary  punishments  awarded  by 
commanding  officers." 

50*  ^'V.  If  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  shall 
decline  to  give  his  concurrence  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  state  his 
reasons  in  writing,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  ship." 

51.  It  will  be  observed  that  neither  these  regulations,  nor 
the  hundred  and  ninety-first  article  of  war,  exfpreaily  pro- 

(6)  It    was    decided,     on     official  officer  commAndiiig  the  troops   may 

authority,  with  reference  to   a  case  assemble,  and  confirm  the  procoed- 

which  arose  during  a  temporary  land-  ings  of  a  detachment  court  maitial, 

ing  from  H.M.S.  Apollo,  at  Hio,  in  independently    of   the    officer    com- 

184S.  that  in  those  circumstances  the  manding  the  ship. 
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vide  for  the  case  of  land  forces  embarked  to  do  duty.  Should 
the  exigence  of  Her  Majesty's  service  at  any  time  again 
nxjuire  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  measure  would  be 
divested  of  practical  inconvenience  by  the  good  feeling  and 
mutusil  endeavours  of  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  service,  and  the  welfare  of  their  common 
country  and  of  their  sovereign,  by  a  hearty  and  cordial  con- 
currence on  all  points  of  duty.  (7) 

52.  It  is  enacted  by  the  ninety-seventh  section  of  the 
mutiny  act,  that  offences  against  former  mutiny  acts.  East 
India  Company  mutiny  acts,  and  any  articles  of  war,  may  be 
tried  and  punished  as  if  they  had  been  committed  against 
the  existing  mutiny  act.  But  ^*no  person^  is  liable  to  be 
tried  or  punished  for  any  such  offence,  which  shall  appear 
to  have  been  committed  more  than  three  years  before  the 
date  of  the  warrant  for  such  trial  ^  unless  the  person  accused, 
from  having  absented  himself  or  other  manifest  impediment, 
has  not  been  amenable  to  justice  within  that  period,"  when 
it  is  extended  to  any  time  not  exceeding  two  years  after  the 
impediment  has  ceased.  (8) 

53.  Subject  to  this  limitation  as  to  time,  and  by  virtue  of 


as  marines  is  not 
provided  for 
expreitfily  in 
these  regulA- 
tions. 


Lfuitatlon  as 
to  time,  for 
trial,  under 
ezidting,  act  of 
offenoes  against 
former  mutiny 
acts. 


Offenders 
against  mill- 


(7)  The  law  baring  been  altered, 
[§13]  and  in  a  sense  00  entirely  dif- 
f^ivnt  from  the  construction  which 
bad  been  pkiced  npon  the  preyiously 
exi-xting  statutes  by  the  military  autho- 
rities, it  would  serve  to  no  purpose  to 
ri'prodnce  the  aiguments  by  which 
t!)e  author  s>upported  his  opinion,  that 
offences  against  discipline,  committed 
on  board  ships  of  war,  by  officers  and 
feoldiers  of  the  land  forces,  could  be 
tried  only  under  the  mutiny  act  and 
articles  of  war  by  a  military  court 
martial. 

The  reader,  to  whom  the  quention 
Q>^J  still  possess  an  interest,  is  referred 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work  (pp. 
liH>-lI7),  and  wiU  not  be  displeased 
to  be  directed  to  an  opinion  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  upon  a  case 
rvftrnd  to  them  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
ari^ine  out  of  the  dismissal  by  a  naval 
<^>nrt  martial  of  Lieutenant  Gerald 
Kitagemld,  of  the  11th  Foot,  which 
wm  quoted  in  Sir  John  Barrow's 
Wr  of  Admiral  Lord  Howe  (pp.  307- 
308),  subiiix)uently  to  the  appear- 
HQce  of  the  authors  observations,  and 
Ji  entirely  to  the  same  purport. 


Lieutenant  Fitzgerald  was  embarked 
with  a  part  of  his  regiment  serving 
as  marines,  and  was  tried  before  a 
naval  court  martial,  held  on  boaixl 
H.M.S.  Princess  Koyal,  in  San  Fiorenzo 
Bay,  Corsica,  on  the  3rd  July,  1795» 
"  for  having  behaved  with  contempt " 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship  on  board  of 
which  he  was  serving,  and,  respectfully 
declining  to  enter  upon  any  defence,, 
was  sf'ntenced  to  bo  dismissed  His 
Majesty's  service.  He  was  reinstated 
at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  denied  the  right  of  a  naval  court 
martial  to  try  an  officer  of  the  army. — 
See  Barrow's  X(/if  of  Lord  Howe  (1838), 
304-308 ;  McArthur  on  Courts  Martial 
(1813),  i.  202,  406-411. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  enrolled  pen- 
sioners, no  longer  on  duty,  this 
period  is  ftirther  limited  to  "twelve 
months  after  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, or  the  offender  has  been  <ippre- 
hended."  —  "  Beserve  Force  Act, 
1867,"  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  110,)  s.  12. 
There  is  also  a  corresponding  pro- 
vision in  the  "  Militia  ileserve  Act, 
1867/' 
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wai  brought 
to  ta^al,  and. 


Her  Majesty's  power  (9)  of  bringing  offenders  against  the 
mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war  to  justice,  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  martial  extends  to  every  case  where  charges  are  exhi- 
bited against  persons  to  whom  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny 
act  were  applicable  at  the  date  of  the  offence ;  and  this,  it 
will  be  observed,  whether  they  have  continued  in  the  service, 
or  have  subsequently  ceased  to  belong  to  it. 

54.  This  liability  was  clearly  established  by  the  celebrated 
trial  of  Lord  George  8ackville  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Minden.  It  appears,  from  the  case  referred  to  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  that  on  his  return  from  Crer- 
many,  Lord  Greorge,  in  a  letter  dated  the  7th  September, 
1759,  ^'humbly  requested  His  Majesty  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself  before  a  court  martial 
to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  judgment  on  his 
conduct."  But  the  King  (George  II.),  "on  the  10th  of 
September,  was  pleased  to  dismiss  Lord  George  Sackville 
from  his  service  as  Lieutenant  General  and  Colonel  of 
Dragoon  Guards."  ^'  His  Lordship  having  no  other  place 
or  office  in  the  army  besides  those  above-mentioned,  and 
being  totally  removed  from  all  military  employment,  re- 
peated his  request  for  a  court  martial,  to  which  His  Msgesty 
was  pleased  to  consent  if  it  might  be  according  to  law*" 
''  Upon  the  question,  '  Whether  an  officer  is  triable  by  a 
court  martial  for  a  military  offence,  after  having  been  dis- 
missed from  all  His  Majesty's  employments'  the  above* 
mentioned  law  officers  (1)  to  whom  the  case  was  referred 
stated  that  they  were  *  of  opinion  that  an  officer  guilty  of 
offence  against  martial  law,  while  he  is  in  actual  service  and 
pay,  may  be  tried  by  court  martial  after  having  been  dismist 
from  all  his  military  employments.' " 

55.  Upon  this  Lord  George  Sackville  was  brought  to  trial 
before  a  general  court  martial  held  at  the  Horse  Guards  on 
the  27th  February,  1760,  under  a  special  warrant  dated 
the  26th  January,  but,  the  president  having  been  taken  ill, 
a  new  warrant  was  issued  on  the  6th  March,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  court  assembled  and  proceeded  with  the 

(9)  M-AJj-where,  not  "persons «*6-  (1)  Signed  "C.  Pratt,  C.  Yobkb, 

ject  to  this  act^"  as  in  section  16,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  I'ith   January, 

persons  who  may  commit  crimes,  but  1 760."~State  Paper  Office.  Domestic. 

'  offenders  against  thib  act  and  the  Geo.  II.  No.  185. 
articles  of  war," 
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trial.     In  the  interval,  however,  by  the  King's  command,  the  opinion  of 
gignified   by  a  letter  from  the  lord  keeper,  the  following  judges  haying 
question  was  referred  to  the  judges,  "  whether  an  officer  of 
the  army  having  been  dismissed  from  His  Majesty's  service,  . 
and  having  no  military  employment,  is  triable  by  a  court 
martial  for  a  military  o£fence  lately  committed  by  him  while 
in  actual  service  and  pay,"  upon  which  they  informed  His 
Majesty  in  reply,  that  they  "  have  taken  the  same  into  con- 
^ideration,  and  see  no  ground  to  doubt  of  the  legality  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  martial  in  the  case  put  by  the  above 
question.  (2) 

56.  Lord  George  Sackville  was  eventually  found  guilty  was  sentenced 
of  disobedience  of  orders,  and  adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  z^rUaT 

"  imfit  to  serve  His  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  what- 
ever.*' George  II.  hereupon  issue)!  a  very  severe  order 
making  known  this  sentence  (3)  to  the  army,  and  with  his 
own  hand  erased  his  name  from  the  roll  of  privy  councillors. 

57.  The  trial  of  Lord  Creorge  Sackville  exemplifies  the  caMofoffioen 
law  as  to  persons  who  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  service,  haif-pay, 
and  the  following  precedent  is  equally  important  as  bearing 

on  the  case  of  officers  placed  on  half-pay  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  transaction  investigated  by  the  court  martial. 
Lieutenant  James  Blake,  when  on  half-pay,  was  tried  by  a 
general  court  martial  assembled  on  the  30th  May,  1805,  for 
offences  conunitted  when  on  full  pay,  (4)  and  was  sentenced 
to  be  cashiered,  which  sentence  was  approved  by  the  King 
and  carried  into  efifect :  he  was  described  in  the  charge  as 
t/ti  half-pay  of  the  York  Kangers,  and  late  of  the  2nd  bat- 
talion 44th  regiment  of  foot.  It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that 
"previous  to  arraignment^  the  prisoner  informed  the  court, 
that  it  never  having  been  notified  to  him  as  having  been  put 
on  the  half-pay  of  the  York  Bangers,  he  still  conceived  himself 
a  lieutenant  in  the  2nd  battalion  44th  regiment,  and  ac- 
knowledged himself  subject  to  martial  law."(5)  It  is  obvious 
that  the  concurrence  or  acquiescence  of  the  prisoner  could 

(2)  Extract  —  Letter     dated     3rd  had  little  reason  to  doubt. 

Marvh.    1760,    signed    by    the   then  (4)  The  oifences  of   which  Lient 

j'>tlgi-j4.  Blake  was    found   guilty  were  com- 

l^'")  It  was  intimated  to  Lord  George,  mittcd   on   the   11th   May,  and   his 

bfforc  the  trial  was  ordered,  that  if  the  exchange  to  half-pay  was  dated  16th 

senteDce  were  death,  it  should  bo  car-  May. 

ried  iuto  execution,  which,  after  the  (5)  Manuscript  copy  of  the    pro- 

lecent  example  of  Admiral  Byng,  he  ccedings  of  the  trial 
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Thecompotenoe  affect  neither  the  law  of  the  question,  nor  the  jurisdiction  of 
dependent  of  '  the  court ;  if  uot  auswerable  before  it  according  to  law,  no 
prisoner  man,  bj  auj  effort,  could  bring  himself  within  its  jurisdiction, 

jariidicdon  S^'  The  pcrsous  who  in  the  time  of  peace  are  amenable  to 

M  to  penont :  military  law,  and  in  a  position  to  conmiit  offences  cognizable 
by  courts  martial,  are  those  only  who  are  subject  to  the 
cmnmMoned  mutiuy  act.  Formerly  the  first  section  of  the  mutiny  act 
offlcen^and  provided  for  the  case  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  general  terms, 
as  floidien.^^  aud  by  a  declaratory  enactment  further  particularized  officers 
Ordnance  oorpa.  and  persons  serviug  in  the  Royal  Artillery  (6)  and  Engineers^ 
and  certain  others  persons  as  within  its  intent  and  meaning. 
Company's  lu  1863  the  act  was  extended  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
^"^^  Indian  forces,  who  from  the  year  1754  had  been  subject, 

when  serving  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  Indian 
mutiny  acts  and  articles  of  war.  (7)  The  mutiny  act  has, 
since  1847,  specified  the  persons  subject  to  the  act  in  the 
second  section.  [§  59]  In  the  fourth  section  it  enacts  that  co- 
Foreign  corps,  lonial  and  foreign  troops  (8)  raised  under  Her  Majesty's  com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  the  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war 

(6)  See  §29.  A  court  martial  was  (S)  A.W.I 09.  The  terms  of  the 
assembled  on  the  9th  October,  1761,  mutiny  act  and  article  of  war  are  not 
fur  the  trial  of  four  gentlemen  cadets  precisely  identical,  the  words  of  the  act 
for  misbeharionr  in  the  Academy,  and  being  "raised  and  serring,"  and  those 
on  the  2nd  November  one  cadet  was  of  the  article  "raised  or  serving;" 
"dismissed  the  regiment**  by  the  sen-  but  it  is  evident  that  the  liability  "to 
tence  of  the  court. — ^Wilmot's  Re-  be  tried  by  courts  martial  in  like 
cords  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  manner  as  our  forces  are*'  [A.W.I 09], 
(1861),  p.  11.  No  court  martial  has  applies  only  to  colonial  levies  or  corps 
been  held  upon  a  cadet  since  1792.  composed  of  foreigners,  raised  for 
Lieut.  General  Sir  Lintom  Simmons,  Her  Majesty's  service,  as,  for  example, 
the  present  Governor  of  the  Academy,  the  German  Legion,  which  did  such 
informs  the  editor,  that  after  the  good  service  in  the  Peninsular  war. 
Ordnance  corps  ceased  to  be  under  This  liability  could  not  be  extended 
the  command  of  the  Master  General,  to  the  troops  of  a  foreign  et-ito 
the  cadets  were  no  longer  mustered  in  when  taken  into  British  pay.  The 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery.  Dutch  regiments  which  landed  with 

(7)  An  Act  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  48)  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  Reroln- 
was  passed  on  the  18th  July,  1863,  tion  in  1688  were  the  first  example, 
repealing  the  East  India  Company  Other  foreign  troops  quickly  followed. 
Mutiny  Act.  Officers,  soldiers,  and  and  were  employed  in  the  reduction 
followers  of  the  Indian  army,  being  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
natives  of  India,  under  a  proviso  in  caution  against  those  who  were  still 
the  first  section  of  the  mutiny  act,  con-  loyal  to  the  fallen  dynasty  in  Engl-uicL 
tinue  subject  to  the  articles  and  regu-  A  corps  of  Danes  was  landed  at  Hull, 
lations  in  force  under  the  authority  of  and  quartered  in  the  East  Riding  of 
the  Government  of  India.  The  native  Yorkshire,  and  the  following  doggrel 
articles  now  in  force  (as  provided  in  epitaph  on  a  tombstone  in  the  church- 
"  the  Indian  Councils  Act,  1861,"  mc.  yard  of  St.  Maiy*8.  Beverley,  pre- 
22)  were  enacted  by  an  act  of  the  serves  the  memory  of  their  exemption 
Government  of  India,  No.  xxxix.,  of  from  English  law,  either  civil  or 
1861,  as  amended  by  act,  No.  v.  of  1863.  military : — 
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%R  ber  other  forces  are ;  and  in  the  iifbh  section  provides 

that  the   act  shall  not  "  extend   to  any  militia  forces  or  Anxttiary  forw*. 

jeomaniy  or  volunteer  corps  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland) 

or  to  the  reserve  force  provided  for  hy  the  *  The  Beserve  Reserre  fore**. 

Force  Act,  1867,'  or  to  the  reserve  force  provided  for  by  *The 

Militia  Reserve  Act,  1867,'  excepting  only  da  hereinafter 

enactedy  or  (9)  where  by  any  Act  for  regulating  any  of  the 

said  forces  or  corps  the  provisions  contained  in  any  Act  for 

punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  are  or  shall  be  specifically 

made  applicable  to  such  forces  or  corps."  (1) 

59.  The  second  section  of  the  mutiny  act,  as  before  ob-  statutory 
fier\'ed  [5581,  specifies  the  persons  who  are  subiect  to  the  of  persona 

*-'-'*  *  "^  amenable  to 

act,  and  is  followed  in  the  specification  by  the  hundred  and  oourtemartiaL 
eighty-seventh   article,  in  which   the   Queen  declares  the 
application  of  the  articles  of  war.     As  altered  in  this  pre- 
sent vear  it  enacts : — '^  All  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  officers  and 
apply  to  all  persons  who  are  or  shall  be  commissioned  [§  60]  general  tcnu, 
or  (2)  in  pay  as  an  officer,  or  who  are  or  shall  be  listed 
or  (2)  in  pay  as  a  non-commisioned  officer  or  soldier,  and 
to  all  warrant  officers,  and  to  all  persons  employed  on  the 
recruiting  service  receiving  pay,  and  all  pensioners  receiving  and  then 
allowances  in  respect  of  such  service,  and  to  persons  who  are 
or  shall  be  hired  to  be  employed  in  the   royal  artillery,  omnuoe, 
royal  engineers,  and  to  master  gunners,  and  to  conductors 
of  stores,  and  to  the  corps  of  royal  military  surveyors  and 
draftsmen,  and  to  all  officers  and  persons  who  are  or  shall 
be    serving  in   the    control    department,   and    to   officers  control, 
and  soldiers    serving    in    the    army    service     corps,    and  Armysenrioo 
to  persons   in  the   war  department,  who   are   or   shall   be 
serving  with  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  army  at  home  or 

Here  two  young  I>»nlah  »oaldi«i8  lye,  (9)  The  wonLs  ill  itilic  were  added 

TS3w.'SSSf.^'S^''o™  £;w.  in  th-  'Ttiny  ..ct  of  the  present  year. 

With  Sword  was  aerer'd  at  one  Blow.  ana    refer     to     the     new     provision 

December  tlM  23id,  1669.  (MJL105)  as  to  atUiching  regiments 

Their  burial  is  entered  in  the  parish  of  militia  to  the  regular  service. 
Roister    "  1689,     Dec.     I6,     Daniel         (1)  "  The    militia,    volunU'cr,    and 

Straker,  a  Danish   trooper,   buried.''  yeomanry  forces   will   henceforth   be 

**  1689,  Dec.  23,  Joluuines   Frederick  termed  •  Auxiliary  Forces.*    The  army 

Btllow,  beheaded  for  killing  the  other,  reserve,  including  the  enrol letl  pen- 

I'uried."  sionersi,  will  reUiin  the  designation  of 

The  HanoTerian  and  Hessian  regi-  *  Reserve  Forces.*  "  —  W.O.  Circular, 

mints  in  the  reign  of  Gcoi^e  II.  and  30th  April,  1872. 
the  earlier  yfcvra  of  Geoige  III.  were        (2)    **0r"     was     substituted    for 

for  the  most  part  intended  for  service  •*and"  iu  1708 — 7  Anne,  c.  4,  s.  1. — to 

alnKid,  and  they  tried  and  punished  m»et  the  case  of  geutknien  volunteers 

•^fltndertj  among  themselvei'.  and  men  irregularly  enlisted. 


corps. 
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enrolled 
pendonen. 


civil  ofBoen 
under  war 
Uepartment, 


Indian  forces 


including  dvi 
offloers, 


medical  deport- 
ment. 


and  European 
followers. 


abroad,  (3)  under  the  command  of  any  commissioned  officer^ 
and  (subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  the  reign  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  chapter  ninety-five)  to  any  out-pensioners 
of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  who  may  be  called  out  on  duty 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  or  for  muster  or  inspection,  or  who, 
having  volunteered  their  services  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
kept  on  duty  in  any  fort,  town,  or  garrison,  and  to  all  civil 
officers  who  are  or  shall  be  employed  by  or  act  under  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war  at  any  of  Her  Majesty's  establishments  in 
the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  and  Man,  and 
the  islands  thereto  belonging,  or  at  foreign  stations ;  and  all 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons  belonging 
to  Her  Majesty's  Indian  forces,  (4)  who  are  or  shall  be  com- 
missioned or  in  pay  as  officers,  or  who  shall  be  listed  or  in 
pay  as  non-commissioned  officers  or  soldiers,  or  who  are  or 
shall  be  serving  or  hired  to  be  employed  in  the  artillery  or 
any  of  the  trains  of  artillery,  or  as  master  gunners  or  gun- 
ners, or  as  conductors  of  stores,  or  who  are  or  shall  be  serving 
in  the  department  of  engineers,  or  in  the  coi'ps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  or  pioneers,  or  as  military  surveyors  or  drafts- 
men, or  in  the  ordnance  or  public  works  or  commissariat 
departments,  and  to  all  storekeepers  and  other  civil  officers 
employed  under  the  ordnance,  and  to  all  veterinary  surgeons, 
medical  storekeepers,  apothecaries,  hospital  stewards,  and 
others  serving  in  the  medical  department  of  the  said  forces, 
and  to  all  licensed  sutlers,  and  all  followers  (5)  in  or  of  any 
of  the  said  forces."  (6) 

(3)  It  will  be  remarked  that  persons  natives  of  India  [§  5S  (6)],  who  are  sub- 
in  the  war  department  serving  under  ject  to  the  native  artides  and  regula- 
the  command  of  a  commissioned  officer,    tions. 

under  which  head  are  included  artifi-  (6)  The  words  "The  said  forces" 
cers  of  different  descriptions,  as  collar  were  most  probably  intended  to  apply 
makers,  wheelers,8mith8,&c.,frequently  only  to  the  Indian  forces.  Followers 
attached  to  the  artillery  and  engineers,  of  the  army  in  India  had  been  for 
are  subject  to  the  mutiny  act  whether  many  years  amenable  to  military  dis- 
serving at  home  or  abroad ;  whereas  cipline  under  express  statutory  provi- 
civil  officers  [{  41(2)]  of  the  war  de-  sions;  and  no  other  forces  are  men- 
partment  are  not  so  subject  unless  tioned,  eo  nomine^  in  the  section.  The 
cn)ployed  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Queen's  regulations  (Q.R.906)  are  in 

(4)  The  specificHtion  of  the  Indian  general  terms,  but  the  view  here  sug- 
forces  was  inserted  in  1863  from  the  gcsted  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  thai  the 
second  section  of  the  last  Indian  Mu-  **  Military  Manceuvres  Act,  1872  "  ex- 
tiny  Act  (12  &  13  Vict.  c.  43),  the  pressly  renders  hec,  13)  holders  of 
words  "  Her  Majesty's  Indian  forces '  licences  as  licensea  sutlers  or  foUowers 
being  substituted  for  the  words  "  any  of  the  forces  subject  to  the  mutiny 
oft  he  forces  of  the  East  India  Company."  act  and  articles  of  war,  which  would 

(5)  The  sutlers  and  followers  in-  have  been  unnecessary,  if  the  specific 
tended  by  those  words  are  other  than  cation  of  licensed  sutlers  and  followora 
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6a  Officers  od  half-pay  were  expressly  mentioned  in  a  ei^niification 
declaratory  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act  of  1748,  but  afterwards  tiouS-r 
this  specification  (7)  was  omitted,  and  until  the  substitution 
of  **  commisioned  "  for  *'  mustered  "  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion in  the  Mutiny  Act  of  1786,  neither  brevet  officers  nor 
officers  on  half-pay  were  within  the  terms  of  the  act.  (8) 
The  description,  as  then  amended,  and  as  it  now  stands,  un-  Hincindaaii 
questionably  includes  all  officers  holding  brevet  commissions,  imutb       ' 
3fr.  Tytler,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Essay,  laid  it  down  that 
it  also  included  half-pay  officers :  this  he  altered  in  his  re- 
vised edition,  (9)  and  meanwhile  prefixed  a  ''  material  cor- 
rection "  to  the  former,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  been 
certified  ^  that  in  framing  the  clause  of  the  mutiny  act  as  it 
now  stands,  by  which  all  officers,  commissioned  or  in  pay,  are  aqnostion 
declared  liable  to  its  authority,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  ^y  oooen  ' 
the  l^slalure  to  include  oftcers  on  half-^ay  in  that  de-  ■"*^™*^- 
scription  ;    but   that  officers  holding  brevet   commissions, 
without  pay,  were  understood  to  be  included." 

6i.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  under  the  law  Haif.i»yoffioen 
as  it  then  stood,  officers  on  half-pay,  though  not  holding  mrt;tait 
brevet  rank,  or  employed  on  the  staff,  have  been  held 
liable  to  military  arrest,  otherwise  than  with  respect  to  their 
conduct  on  full  pay,  and  consequently  amenable,  it  might 
be  inferred,  to  military  law.  This  appears  by  the  orders 
[G.O.  452]  which  promulgated  the  court  martial  on  Lieu- 
tenant John  Mahon,  of  the  9th  foot,  who  was  found  guilty 
of  striking  Lieutenant  Geagan,  halfway  8th  West  India 
regiment,  (1)  in  the  mess-room  of  the  detachment  9th  foot. 

In  this  section  had  been  applicable  with-  Bubmitted  to  them,  viz.  whether  Oene- 

in  the  United  Kingdom. — See  §  71.  Tal  Boss,  as  an  officer  on  half-pej,  was 

(7)  21  Geo.  2,  c.  6.  and  22  Geo.  2,  subject  to  the  tribunal  of  a  court 
CO.  Some  half-pay  officers  bad  been  martial  ?  The  judges  gave  an  unani- 
tried  at  Preston  in  1715  for  joining  in  mons  opinion,  that  he  was  not,  as  an 
"  the  a&b  **  of  that  year,  and  four  were  half -pay  officer,  subject  to  military  law. 
shut  by  the  sentence  of  the  court  mar-  They  stated  their  answer  in  two  points, 
tial.  (Tindal,  History  of  Knglandt  and  in  both  declared  it  as  their  opinion, 
xxi.  387.)  Bat  the  amenability  of  half-  that  neither  hia  warrant  as  a  general 
pkty  offioen  to  trial  was,  nevertheless, »  officer,  nor  his  annuity  of  half-pay, 
question,  nntil  this  clause  was  inserted,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  military 
declaring  that  they  should  "in  all  trial.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
rfspects  whatsoever  be  holden  to  be  general  was  discharged  from  the  cus- 
within  the  intant  and  meaning  of  eyeiy  tody  of  the  marshal,  and  the  court 
VATt  of  the  Act."  breke    up.* — Annual  Register,    zxrii. 

( 8)  Tuesday,  27th  April,  1 785,  •  the  230. 

^oit  martial  appointed  to  try  General  (9)  T>tler  (1806),  112. 

Rom  met  agreefible  to  their  adjourn-  (1)  Lieut.    Geng-<in    had    been    on 

TiHDt  to  rcceiTe   the  opinion   of  the  half- pay  for  some  years  at  the  date  of 

t  velre  judgefi  of  England  on  the  point  this  transaction,  having  been  placed 
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wbaterer 
Interpretation 
commiasioned 
may  bear, 


by  the  articles 
of  war  half -pay 
ofllc^B  are  not 
amenable  to 
military  law. 


Expediency  of 
subjecting 
officers  on  half- 

eij  to  military 
w. 


in  the  barracks  at  Mome  Bruce,  DomiBica,  on  the  night  of 
the  3rd  July,  1819,  and  bentencedto  be  discharged  from  Hi^ 
Majesty's  service.  He  was  recommended  by  the  court,  and 
experienced  the  royal  clemency.  The  Prince  Segent  was  at 
the  same  time  pleased  to  command  that  Lieutenant  Geagan 
should  be  severely  reprimanded  for  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
in  the  different  stages  of  this  transaction,  and  ^  that  his  deep 
displeasure  should  be  expressed  at  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Ogle,  who  was  president  of  the  mess  at  Mome  Bruce  when 
this  affair  happened,  as  having  been  grossly  negligent  of  his 
duty,  in  not  interposing  his  authority  on  that  occasion,  by 
putting  the  parties  under  immediate  arreet ;  thereby  effec- 
tually preventing  •  .  •  the  fatal  consequences  which  might 
have  ensued  to  Lieutenant  Mahon  and  Lieutenant  Greagan 
from  their  being  left  at  large." 

62.  The  substitution  of  "commissioned"  for  "mustered'* 
in  1786  [§59]  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  and  the  debates  may  tend  to  show  the  in- 
tention with  which  the  alteration  was  introduced,  but  they 
cannot  decide  the  point  of  law.  It  does  not  appear  ihaX 
any  opinion  of  high  legal  authority  has  subsequently  been 
given  on  the  question.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  mutiny  act^  it  would  seem — so  long  as  the 
incidental  mention  (2)  of  officers  on  half-pay  stands  a  part 
of  the  articles  of  war,  as  at  present  worded — that  the  aHicles 
at  all  events  must  be  taken  to  express  the  intention  of  the 
sovereign  to  confine  the  penalties  of  military  law  to  offences 
committed  during  actual  military  service. 

63.  Some  members  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  hardship  and  injustice  to  officers  on  half- 
pay  would  arise  by  subjecting  them  to  military  law ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  an  officer  on  lialf-pay  may  be 
summarily  removed  from  the  army  list  on  the  order  of  the 
sovereign,  it  will  be  admitted  that  their  amenability  to  trial 
must  b^  held  as  an  advantage,  and  their  actual  trial  a  boon, 
rather  than  a  hardship.    The  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  aptly 

on  half-pay  on  the  25th  December,  tion — "  provided  such  officers,"  i.e,  of 

1815.  the  general  staff,  **  are  in  the  receipt  of 

(2)  A.W.109.    The  article  was  first  full  pay  on  the  staff,  and  are  them- 

introdueed  in  1829,  and  specifies  the  selves  amenable  to  military  law,  al- 

officers  who  may  compose  a  district  though    on    the   half-pay    of   their 

court  martial.    The  proviso  referred  regimental  rank." 
to  has  been  continued  without  altera- 
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remarked  during  the  course  of  this  debate,  "  If  gentlemen 
chose  to  have  the  advantage  of  military  rank,  they  ought  to 
hold  it  on  the  condition  of  being  subject  to  military  law ; 
and  if  they  disliked  that  condition,  they  might  ease  them- 
selves of  the  grievance  by  resigning  their  commissions." 
The  respectability  of  the  army  would  certainly  be  promoted 
by  the  trial  and  consequent  dismission  of  every  officer  who 
conducted  himself  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  his  profession ; 
and,  as  on  an  officer's  resumption  of  active  duties,  whether 
by  a  new  commission  or  by  a  staflF  appointment,  the  com- 
mission which  he  retains  on  half-pay  is  that  alone  by  which 
his  rank  in  the  army  is  ascertained,  there  can  be  no  injustice, 
but  a  positive  necessity,  one  would  imagine,  for  rendering  an 
officer  accountable  to  the  service  for  his  conduct  on  half- 
pay.  The  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  dispense  with 
the  further  service  of  an  officer  on  half-pay  is  seldom  resorted 
to  but  in  very  aggravated  cases ;  nor  can  it  be  wished  that 
recourse  should  be  had  to  it  more  frequently,  since  its  appli- 
cation must  always  be  attended  by  difficulty — ^the  delin- 
quency of  the  officer  being  judged  upon  reports,  and  not  by 
judicial  enquiry. 

64.  It  has  also  been  held  that  an  officer,  when  a  prisoner  The  parole  of  n 

c  !•  J.  i_ii.A»ii_  X  x»i     priaoner  of  war 

of  war  on  parole,  is  not  amenable  to  trial  by  com*t  martial.  Ceid  to  be  a  bar 
The  question  was  raised  in  1778  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  ment  before^' 
General  John  Burgoyne,  who  had  returned  to  England  after  ** 
the  convention  of  Saratoga.     "  A  court  of  enquiry  was  ap- 
pointed, but  the  general  officers  reported  that,  in  his  then 
situation,  as  a  prisoner  on  parole  under  the  convention,  they 
could  not  take  cognizance  of  his  conduct.     This  spirited 
officer  then  demanded  a  court  martial,  which  on  the  same 
grounds   was   refused."  (3)       General   Burgoyne,   who  was  when,  a*  in  the 
member  for  Preston,  then  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  public  sargoyne^be 

.      ,.        ,  .  ,.  t.    /A\        J         jjv  .  was  most  anxious 

enqmry  m  his  place  in  parliament,  (4)  and  ended  by  resign-  forcnqairy. 
log  his  commissions.  (5) 

(3)  Annual  Refrister  1 778,  p.  196*.      parole  in  England  after  St  Cas,and  the 

(4)  The  Solicitor  General,  after-  Speaker  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  right, 
^^rdf  Lord  Loughborough,  raised  the  and  the  house  was  unanimous  in  the 
question  (2Sth  Kay,  1778)  whether  as  same  opinion. — Hansard,  History^  xix. 
a  prisoaer  of  war  he  could  vote  in  1216. 

pirliament,   referring  to  the  case  of  (5)  "Letter  from  Lieutenant  Opue- 

Rf^lus,  as  not  being  sui  juris.    Bur-  ral  Bui^yne  to  his  constituents  on  his 

goyoe  poinU^d  to  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  late  resignation,"  1779. 
*vHo  had  sat  and  voted  when  on  his 
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•<  Listed,  or  in 

ndfl  niAsfcen 
of  bands,  tic 
though  not 
lilted. 


the  being  In 
pay  ag  a  soldier 
fixing  the  mili- 
tarj  character 
upon  them, 


as  decided  In 
theoem  of 
Seijt.  Grant, 


trat  does  not 
Include  unattes- 
ted recmite. 


65.  The  words  ^'listed  or  in  pay  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer  or  soldier,'*  clearly  comprehend  masters  of  bands, 
schoolmasters,  (6)  serjeant-armourers,  drummers,  boys,  and 
others,  who,  though  not  enlisted  or  attested,  are  in  the 
receipt  of  pay  as  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  as 
was  not  uncommonly  the  case  under  obsolete  regulations. 
Were  this  otherwise  doubtful,  it  would  be  evident  from  the 
decision  in  the  ofken-quoted  case  of  Serjeant  Grant,  who, 
though  not  enlisted^  but  being  in  pay  as  a  serjeant  in  the 
74th  regiment,  and  employed  on  the  recruiting  service,  was 
brought  to  a  general  court  martial  at  Chatham  on  the  2l8t 
March,  1792,  found  guilty  of  having  promoted,  and  having 
been  instrumental  towards,  the  enlisting  of  two  men  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  knowing  them  to  be 
deserters  from  the  Guards,  and  sentenced  to  be  reduced  to 
the  ranks  and  to  receive  a  corporal  punishment.  He  there- 
upon applied  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  a  writ  to 
prohibit  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  In  remarking  on 
the  refusal  of  a  prohibition  in  this  case,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  clause  parallel  to  that 
in  the  second  section  of  the  present  mutiny  act,  which  ex- 
pressly includes  **  persons  employed  in  the  recruiting  service, 
receiving  pay  in  respect  of  such  service."  It  is  also  to  be 
collected  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  given  by  the  chief 
justice  (Lord  Loughborough),  that  a  person  once  in  the 
receipt  of  pay  as  a  soldier,  must  serve  till  discharged,  or  till 
the  completion  of  the  period  of  his  engagement :  Serjeant 
Grant,  though  not  enlisted,  was  sentenced  ^'  to  serve  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  ranks."  (7) 

66.  In  carrying  out  the  late  most  signal  improvements  in 
the  law  of  enlistment,  a  modification  of  the  general  terms 


(6)  It  IB  no  longer  the  custom  to 
dispense  with  a  re^ar  attestation  in 
any  case.  Schoolmasters  are  now  at- 
tested for  general  service. — R.W.840. 
The  Queen's  Reffnlations  lay  down 
that  "  when  a  schoolmaster  is  placed 
in  arrest,  the  facts  and  circumstmcos 
of  the  case  arc  to  be  reported  to  the 
adjutant  general,  for  the  information 
of  the  commander  in  chief.  If  abroad, 
the  general  officer  commanding  on 
the  spot  is  to  give  such  orders  on  the 
subject  as  he  may  think  fit,  reporting 
the  particulars  of  the  whole  case  to 


the  adjutant  general ;  but  no  punish- 
ment awarded  by  a  court  martial  is  to 
be  carried  into  effect  until  the  proceed- 
ings have  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  except  at  St.  Helena, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  stations 
eastward  of  it."— Q.R.464. 

(7)  '*  A  person  in  pay  as  a  soldier  is 
fixed  with  the  chsracter  of  a  soldier, 
and  if  once  he  becomes  subject  to  the 
military  character,  he  never  can  bo 
released  but  by  a  regular  discharge.*' 
— Grant  «.  Sir  Charles  Gould,  2  H. 
Blackstone's  Reports.  104. 
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**  listed  or  Id  pay"  ]ias  been  introduced  into  the  mutiny  act.  who  have  not 

receired  any 

The  forty-seventh  section  provides  that  "  No  recruit,  unless  daily  poy. 
he  shall  have  been  atteatedj  or  shall  have  received  pay  other 
than  enlisting  money,  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  court 
martiaL'^  Recruits  absconding  under  these  circumstances, 
are  punishable  as  "  rogues  and  vagabonds"  by  two  justices  of 
the  peace. 

67.  Mr.Tytlerin  some  measure  countenanced  the  opinion  Members  of 
that  peers,  who  are  oflScers,  are  exempt  from  trial  by  courts  comml^oned 
martial,  and  extended  the  principle  to  members  of  the  house  uabie^^knest 
of  commons,  by  assuming  that,  "  as  the  law  has  not  expressly  *" 
warranted  the  suspension  of  parliamentary  privileges  in  such 

cases,  the  safest  course  seems  to  be,  that  previously  to  the 
arrest  of  any  member,  in  order  to  trial  for  a  military  crime, 
notice  should  be  given  to  the  house  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
with  a  request  that,  for  the  sake  of  public  justice,  they 
should  consent  to  renounce  the  privilege  in  that  instance,  in 
so  far  as  the  body  of  parliament  is  concerned,  as  the  indi- 
vidual member  is  understood  to  have  renounced  it  for  him- 
self, by  the  acceptance  of  a  military  commission."  (8) 

68.  The  privilege  of  parliament,  however,  so  far  as  it  ^^^Jj^f^Jj^"* 
concerns  the  peers,  had  been  the  subject  of  lecdslation  in  byth«r  peers 

*  '  ^  o  for  certain  mili- 

many  of  the  earlier  mutiny  acts.  The  1  Anne,  c.  16,  s.  42  ^2J[J^ 
runs  thus,  (9)  "  Provided  also,  that  if  any  peer  of  this  realm  »broad, 
8hall  commit  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid,  in  any  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  and  shall  not  have  been  there  tried  for  the 
same  by  martial  law,  and  after  his  return  into  this  realm 
shall  be  indicted  of  any  offence  hereby  declared  or  enacted 
to  be  treason  or  felony ;  that  then,  and  after  such  indict- 
ment, he  shall  have  his  trial  by  his  peers,  in  such  like 
manner  and  form  as  hath  been  accustomed."  It  mav  be 
observed  that  peers  were  subject  to  trials  by  courts  martial 
for  any  offence  beyond  the  seas,  as  other  officers  and  soldiers ; 
and  secondly,  that  within  the  realm,  their  privilege  only 
availed  in  those  cases  where,  for  the  offences  declared  to  be 
treason  or  felony,  other  officers  and  soldiers  were*  liable  to 
be  indicted  and  tried  in«  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  The 
terms  of  the  mutiny  act — "  Any  person  commissioned  or  in 
pay  as  an  officer," — must  necessarily  include  all  peers  and 
members  of  parliament,  who  may  be  conmiissioned  or  in 

(S)  Tytler,  125.  20,  8.  42  ;  3  &  4  Anne.  c.  16,  8.  43  ; 

(9)  Similar  arc  the  2  &  3  Anno,  c.     &c..  and  10  Anne.  c.  13,  s.  66. 
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but  now  mibject 
to  military  law 
m  other  olBcGrs. 


OffiocTB  ax«  not 
amenable  to 
military  law 
after  the  ooD' 
flrmation  of  the 
aentenoe  of  penal 
Hervitnde, 
but  aoldiers 
oonttnne  to  be  so 
tai  diacharged. 

Offenders  may 
be  brought  to 
trial  when 
Imprisoned 
under  ordinary 
proc^,  or 
sentence  of 
ooorta  martial ; 


in  common 
jails;  or 


in  military 
prisons. 


The  mntiny  act 
does  not  extend 


pay ;  and,  since  no  exception  to  the  general  enactment  now 
exists  (the  clause  referred  to,  relating  to  peers,  having  for  a 
series  of  years  been  omitted),  it  foUows,  that  the  peers  and 
members  of  the  lower  house,  in  passing  the  statute  in  these 
general  terms,  have  waived  their  privilege  (1)  so  far  as  it 
might  have  been  implicated  by  the  arrest  or  trial  of  indi- 
vidual members.  This  also  appears  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  March  1749,  when  an  ineffectual 
attempt  was  made  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  mutiny  act, 
exempting  peers  from  trial  by  courts  martial. 

69.  Every  oflBcer  sentenced  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
ceases  to  belong  to  Her  Majesty^s  service  upon  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  sentence.  (2)  Soldiers  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  may  be  discharged  forthwith  by  order  of  the 
commander  in  chief.  (3) 

70.  Offenders  in  prison,  whether  under  sentence  of  court 
martial,  or  otherwise,  are  amenable  to  justice.  When  it 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  to  trial  persons  who  may  be  de- 
tained on  a  civil  or  criminal  process,  the  43  Geo.  3,  c.  140, 
empowers  any  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  to 
award  a  writ  of  fiabeaa  corpus  for  bringing  up  any  prisoner 
for  trial  before  courts  martial  in  like  manner  as  they  award 
such  writs  to  bring  up  persons,  detained  in  jail,  before 
magistrates  or  courts  of  record.  In  the  case  of  a  prisoner 
under  the  sentence  of  a  coiu-t  martial  in  any  public  prison 
other  than  military  prisons,  an  order  may  be  given  by  the 
military  authorities  in  writing,  for  such  prisoner  to  be 
delivered  over  to  military  custody  for  the  purpose  of  being 
brought  before  a  court  martial  for  trial.  When  confined  in 
a  military  prison,  secretary  of  state  for  war,  or  the  general 
or  other  officer  commanding  the  district,  where  such  prison 
may  be,  are  in  like  manner  authorized  to  give  directions  for 
this  purpose.  (4) 

71.  To  the  description  of  persons,  in  the  military  service, 


(1)  In  p#mt  of  fact  the  privilege 
from  arrest  does  not  extend  to  criminal 
cases ;  but,  as  may  be  learnt  from  a 
more  recent  authority — May,  Law  of 
Parliament  (ISol),  p.  lai— "it  hns 
been  used  to  communicate  the  cause  of 
commitment  affrr  the  arrest,  ss  in  the 
case  of  Lord  George  Gordon  for  high 
treason  in  1784,  and  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  in  1848  ;  "and  in  the  journals, 


both  lords'  and  commons',  may  be 
found  instances  where  a  similar  course 
has^  been  obserred  with  respect  -  to 
members  who  have  been  under  arrest 
in  order  to  trial  by  military  and  navnl 
courts  martial. 

(2)  A.W.  20. 

(3)  A.W.  23. 

(4)  MA.  31 
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who  are  subject  to  the  mutiny  act  and  to  trial  by  courts  itu  prorwons  to 
martial  by  the  express  provision  of  the  mutiny  act  or  other  ca  i  p,  in 
statute,  may  be  added  persons  coming  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  followers  (5)  of  the  army  in  the  field ;  who,  though 
neither  enlisted  nor  in  pay,  have  ever  been  subject  to  orders 
according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war,  and  whether 
temporarily  or  permanently  attached  to,  or  momentarily  and 
accidentally  connected  with,  the  army  in  the  field,  or  on  the 
line  of  march,  are  liable,  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  to  trial  by  courts  martial.  The  campaigns  in  the 
Peninsula  afford  examples  of  the  trial,  conviction,  and 
punishment,  in  some  cases  capitally,  of  civilians,  both  men 
and  women,  British  subjects,  foreigners  and  natives  of  the 
couatiy.  In  India  followers,  European  and  native,  and  of  except  in  indin, 
both  sexes,  (6)  were  included  in  the  specification  of  persons 
subject  to  the  East  India  Company  mutiny  act;  and  this 
clause  was  added  to  the  annual  mutiny  act  in  1863  [§59]  in 
anticipation  of  the  repeal  of  the  Company's  act. 

72.  With  reference  to  this  extended  jurisdiction  of  courts  the  ume  u^ 
martial,  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  though  courts  m  u>  aoidien. 
martial,  sitting  in  de&ult  of  a  competent  civil  judicature,  are 
bound,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  article  under  which  they 
are  held,  to  recognize  such  crimes  only  as  are  punishable  by  • 

a  court  of  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction  in  England,  and  to 
apply  to  them  such  punishments  alone,  as  by  such  laws  are 
sanctioned ;  yet  this  limitation  does  not  apply  to  the  trial  of 
followers  of  the  army,  which  would  now  be  held  by  order  of 
a  commander  of  an  army  in  the  field,  by  virtue  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  vested  in  him  by  the  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth  article  of  war,  and  which  were  formerly  held  under 
the  third  article  of  the  twenty-fourth  section ;  the  persons 
described  in  which  were  expressly  "  subject  to  orders  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war,"  and  were  thereby 
necessarily  liable  to  military  punishment  for  any  breach  of 

(o)Q.R.906.     §o9(6).  ment.     The  sentence  was  confirmed. 

(6)  At  a  general  court  martial  at  but  General  Sir  Edward  Paget,  the 
Mei>nit,  on  the  6th  Angnsti  1825,  commander  in  chief  in  India,  con- 
Hannah  Fitchet,  wife  or  reputed  wife  sidering  that  the  manslaughter  very 
of  Prifate  Joseph  Fitchet,  14th  Foot,  nearly  approached  an  act  of  justifiable 
w^  tried  for  murder  on  the  2nd  homicide,  mitigated  the  sentence  to 
AQga»t,  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  three  months'  imprisonment. — G.O. 
ud  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison-  Calcutta,  16th  iSept.  1825. 

n 
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Conrta  in«rtial 
are  callni  on 
t4)  Apply  the 
critiiinal  law  of 
England. 


Where  roiirta 
of  Brititfh  ciTil 
judicature,  are 
not  ill  r«irce, 
ooiirtu  martial 
linpp'j  their 
phw-e  for  the 
triid  of  aoldiers. 


■till  recognising 
the  Rupreroacy 
of  the  known 
laws  of  the  land, 


good  order,  whether  as  affecting  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
or  the  private  rights  of  individuak. 

73*  A  very  confused  apprehension  has  been  entertained 
respecting  the  operation  of  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of 
the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  old  articles  of  war,  until 
they  were  recast  in  1829;  they  have  been  by  some  moat 
unaccountably  blended  together,  when,  in  effect,  they  are 
directly  the  reverse  of  each  other.  (7)  These  articles 
are  literally  obsolete,  but  as  to  their  effect  they  are  pre- 
served in  the  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  and  the  hundred 
and  forty-third  articles.  The  third  article  applied  to  re- 
tainers of  a  camp,  and  to  all  persons  whatsoever  serving 
in  the  field,  where  it  would  often  be  impracticable  to 
carry  into  effect  the  minor  punishments  prescribed  by 
English  law,  and  rendered  persons,  not  otherwise  amenable 
to  military  law,  subject  for  the  time  to  its  controL  The 
fourth  article,  referring  only  to  persons  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  army,  referred  to  time  of  peace  or  inactivity ;  it 
was  in  this  respect  similar  in  effect  to  the  present  hundred 
and  forty-third  article,  which  provides  for  the  trial  by  courts 
martial  of  such  persons,  when  accused  of  civil  offences  in 
places  beyond  the  seas,  where  there  may  be  no  competent 
civil  judicature. 

74.  The  sovereign,  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative (as  exerted  in  the  article  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  courts  martial),  as  well  of  the  chief  civil  magistrate  as  of 
the  superior  of  the  military  state,  by  substituting  a  military 
for  a  civil  court,  makes  no  alteration  as  to  English  law,  but 
simply  in  the  channel  of  dispensing  it — ^neither  suspends, 
supersedes,  nor  displaces  it,  but  provides  for  the  trial  of 
offences ;  and,  until  the  modification  of  this  article,  which 
will  be  presently  adverted  to  [§76-9],  preserved  to  the 
military,  when  serving  in  foreign  parts,  where  our  laws  do  not 
extend  p^^oprio  vigare,  the  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by 


(7)  Mr.  iSftmuel,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Articles  of  War,  has  failed  to 
make  a  very  obvious  distinction,  when 
referring  to  the  case  of  Jose  Bemados 
and  Jose  Antenosa  (page  700).  The 
court  for  the  trial  of  these  persons, 
not  being  held  by  virtue  of  the  4th 
art.  24th  sec.,  was  not  limited  to  pun-' 
ishments  known  to  the  common  and 
statute  law  of  England ;  but,  by  the 


3rd  art  (under  which  it  was  held), 
was  bound  to  proceed  according  to 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  war,  which 
have  immemorially  sanctioned  either 
capital  or  corporal  punishment  as 
applicable  to  plundering,  or  offences 
against  members  of  the  army,  or  in- 
habitants  of  the  country  in  which  the 
army  may  be  actively  employed. 
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the  kwB  o&  their  country.      A  court  martial,  assembled  sapremacy  cf 

•'  the  coartB  •»£ 

nnder  this  article,  ceases  to  be  influenced  by  the  authorities  civu  jndicatnre. 
which  ordinarily  guide  it ;  the  mutiny  act,  the  articles  of 
war,  the  general  regulations  for  the  army  are  no  longer  the 
text  books  by  which  to  ascertain  offence ;  they  are  only  to 
be  resorted  to  as  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  court,  and 
the  manner  in  which  its  proceedings  are  conducted ;  the 
article  in  question  extending  its  competence  to  all  crimes 
punishable  by  ordinary  courts  in  England,  and  confining  its 
award  to  sentences  in  conformity  to  English  law.  (8)  Its 
jurisdiction  is  essentially  civil,  the  offences  brought  within 
its  cognixance  haying  no  connection  with  military  discipline, 
the  punishment  awarded  by  it  being  exclusively  those  known 
to  the  common  and  statute  law,  and  the  soldier  himself, 
thus  especially  rendered  amenable  to  it,  appearing  before  the 
court  rnther  as  a  citizen  than  a  soldier.  In  England,  the 
delinquencies  of  soldiers  are  not  necessarily  tried,  as  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  by  military  law.  Where  they  are  ordi- 
nary offences  against  Ihe  civil  peace,  they  are  triable  by  the 
common  law  courts,  the  mutiny  act  having  wisely  declared 
the  supremacy  of  the  ordinary  course  of  law  within  the 
realm,  and  requiring  commanding  officers  to  deliver  over  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  on  application  being  made  for  that 
purpose,  officers  or  soldiers  accused  of  such  offences,  under  a 
summary  and  severe  penalty  for  any  wilful  infraction  of  the 
law.  (9) 

75.  The  alteration  in  the  article,  now  the  hundred  and  forty-  soidicn  odm 
third,  is  very  important,  and  essentially  affects  the  rights  of  uw  oniy, 
eveiy  British  soldier.    Before  the  year  1832,  it  was  provided 
that  *•  any  officer  or  soldier  accused  of  any  capital  or  other 
crime  punishable  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  but  who  may 

(8)  OnnnefT  John  Suddis,  B  A.,  adherence  was  not  necessary ;  but,  sub-, 
h'lring  been  Bentenced  to  be  tmns-  .  sequently.  the  King's  decliration  of 
p'>rted  bj  a  general  coort  mnrtial.held  the  meaning  of  the  article,  communi- 
st Gibraltar  on  the  19th  May,  1800,  cated  in  a  circular  letter,  dated  12th 
the  question  was  aisued  before  the  Dec.  1807,  from  the  Duke  of  York  to 
Court  of  King^B  Bench,  on  a  writ  of  general  officers  commanding  on  foreign 
AoAoMfiorpitf  on  Fab.  9, 1801,  whether  stitions  [JlOAS]  until  1830  effected 
OBtler  the  then  article,  which  author-  colhterally  that  which  has  been  doutj 
iful  punishment  "according  to  the  since  then  by  the  article  itself  in  ex- 
nitare  and  degree  of  the  offence.**  the  press  terms,  and  restricted  tlie  punish- 
sentence  was  necessarily  regulated  by  ment  of  crime  to  the  limits  of  the 
the  Uw  of  England.  Two  of  the  common  and  statute  law. 
jwlges  adverted  to  Mb  point,  and  (9)  M.A.76. 
decidedly  gave  their  opinion  that  such 

D  2 
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be  serving  in  Gibraltar,  or  in  any  place  beyond  seas  where 
there  is  no  form  of  our  civil  judicature  inforce^  should  be 
tried  by  a  general  court  martial,  and  if  found  guilty,  should 
suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  by  the  sentence  of 
such  general  court  martial  may  be  awarded ;  such  sentence, 
nevertheless,  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  common  and  statute 
law  of  England.'' (1) 

76.  That  "  our  civil  judicature  "  intended  only  civil  judi- 
cature similar,  or  analogous,  to  those  of  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
this  was  the  sense  in  which  the  article  had  been  received 
and  applied.  It  effectually  secured  a  British  soldier,  when 
called  beyond  seas,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  from  trial 
by  any  judicature  that  was  not  assimilated  to  a  British  court 
of  justice.  It  has,  however,  been  deemed  expedient  to  limit 
the  operation  of  this  equitable  provision  to  places  where 
there  may  be  no  civil  judicature  in  force  by  the  appointment 
or  imder  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty  ("  by  our  appointment 
nowsnbject^o  Or  uudcr  our  authority");  a  soldier,  therefore,  accused  of 
undw  the  Civil  cnme,  serving  m  any  place  beyond  the  seas,  where 

Her  MajLty.  there  is  no  form  of  British  civil  judicature,  is  precluded  from 
claiming  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial  and  according  to  the 
law  of  England,  if  there  be  any  court  of  civil  judicature  in 
force,  under  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty,  which  maj  not 
declare  itself  incompetent  [§  166]  to  try  him.  (2)    Such 

(1)  Articles  of  1881,  Art.  102.  her  lavs,  the  British  were  the  only 

(2)  In  the  first  edition,  the  lamented  soldier  belonging  to  the  sevend  states 
author  of  this  work,  had  given  his  in  Europe,  who  was  subjected  to  any 
opinion,  at  some  length,  of  the  impor-  code  of  foreign  law,  obtaining  in  the 
tance  and  ralue  of  the  then  article  of  countiy  to  which  his  duty  and  the 
war,  which  secured  a  British  soldier,  orders  of  his  sovereign  might  aoci- 
accused  of  crime,  from  trial  by  any  dentally  call  him.  No  parallel  can  be 
laws  but  British.  Although  his  re-  drawn,  as  none  exists,  between  an 
marks  are  not  directly  applicable  to  English  subject  spontaneously  placing 
the  question  as  it  now  stands,  yet  re-  himself  under  laws,  the  protection  of 
producing  a  part  of  them  may  be  which  he  seeks,  and  a  soldier,  in 
ercnsed,  if  they  tend  to  preserve  the  the  course  of  duty,  serving  under  the 
recollection  of  rights  of  which  the  colours  of  his  king  and  country.  An 
British  soldier  of  a  former  generation  Englishman,  on  assuming  the  military 
was  not  in  any  case  deprived.  He  garb,  though  he  incurs  the  responsibi- 
observed  that  *'  Though  the  supremacy  lities  and  duties  of  a  soldier,  does  not 
of  the  English  law  is  undoubted,  and  divest  himself  of  the  priTileges  of  a 
though  every  soldier  has  a  common  Briton,  the  greatest  of  which  is  trial 
interest  with  his  fellow  citizen  to  main-  by  jury  and  by  the  laws  of  his  country 
tain  its  superiority  and  integrity,  yet  on  the  alleged  infraction  of  an^  part 
it  would  be  lamentable  indeed,  if,  by  of  them.  The  flag  under  which  he 
the  perversion  of  the  reasoning  which  serves  guarantees  the  continuance  of 
led  to  this  desirable  result  in  England  those  privileges,  when  ordered  to  places 
and  in  such  colonies  as  are  guided  by  where  foreign  law  prevails,  to  an  ex- 
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court  may  be  absolutely  unknown  and  in  opposition  to  the 
English  constitution,  and  may  consequently  dispense  law  or 
apply  punishments  at  variance  with  English  law.  A  British 
officer  and  soldier  is  now  exposed  to  any  form  of  trial,  even 
to  the  question,  and  to  any  penalties,  which  may  be  awarded 
by  an  arbitrary  and  foreign  magistrate ;  the  only  condition 

is,  that  such  judicature  be  appointed  by,  or  imder,  the 
authority  of  Her  Majesty. 

tent  vhieh  cannot  be  possessed  by  an  of  the  prince  for  ivhose  seryice  thej 
indiridnai  voluntarily,  and  with  a  pri-  are  engaged.      If   then  the   state  in 
Tate  object)  temoTing  himself  from  the  question  claim  the  right  of  exercising 
sphere  of  British  law.     Individuals  jurisdiction  over  sitldiers,  to  whom  its 
ire  necessarily  obnoxioue  to  the  laws  protection  is  entrusted,  it  must  be  on 
of  the  eonntiy  in  whidi  they  may  re-  the  ground  of  special  compact  with 
side;  hot,  as  it  is  a  fteeuliarUv  of  the   power  whose  sovereignty  it  ac- 
English  law  that  soldiers  should  be  knowledges.  The  enquiry  then  resolves 
amenable  to  civil  eourta  of  judicature,  itself  into  the  question,  Does  a  prince, 
it  is  surely  no  injustice  to  colonies  or  by  refusing  such  privilege  to  a  state 
dependenciee,  annexed  or  ceded  to  the  under  his  protection,  commit  an  act  of 
daminions  of  His  Majesty,  under  the  injustice?   In  answering  this  question, 
stipulation  that  they  should  enjoy  their  the  duty  of  the  prince  must  be  con- 
ovn  Uws,  that  this  yeculiarity  of  £ng-  sidered,  as  it  relates  not  only  to  the 
Kfh  law  should   not  be  grafted  on  country,  but  to  the  soldier.  Both  have 
thein.    By  long  usage,  it  has  become  claims  on  his  justice ;  both  have  rights 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Uw  of  every  which  he  is  called  on  to  respect.     To 
country  in  Europe,   except  England,  the  country,  he  grants  the  free  enjoy- 
that  soldiers  should  be  amenable  to  ment  of  its  own  laws,  protection  from 
their   own    peculiar    tribunals   only,  foreign  invasion,  and  security  from  ag- 
whea   criminally    charged    for    civil  gression  by  the  soldiers  in  his  service, 
crime.    It  is  then  but  acting  up  to  To  secure  the  last  of  these  objects, 
the  Tpry  terms  of  a  treaty  to  except  military  discipline  may    be    deemed 
British  eoldiera  from  the  jurisdiction  sufficient.   On  the  other  hand,  a  prince 
of  the  civil  courts,  to  which  soldiers  is  obliged,  bv  common  justice  and  a 
snder  the  laws  in  force  previous  to  fitting  regard  for  his  own  dignity,  to 
foeh  treaty  were  not  liable.  maintain  the  civil  rights  and  privi- 
**  It  must  be  granted,  as  an  abstract  leges  of  his  soldiers.     Neither  reason 
principle,  that  it   is  essential  to  the  nor  justice  requires  that  a  sovereign 
civil  freedom  and  welfare  of  a  com-  should  delegate  to  courts  of  judicature, 
Dinnity,  that  it   should   possess  the  at  variance  with  those  established  in 
power  of  trying  and  punishing,   by  his  own  country,  and  administered  by 
its  own  laws,  all  offences  committed  magistrates  ignorant  of  the  rights  and 
a^nst  the  public  peace  or  social  order,  privileges  of  his  people,  the  power  of 
It  nay,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  an  -punishing  them,  or  such  of  them  as 
inherent  right  in  all  free  states,  that  may  have  been  brought  within  the  or- 
persons  within  their  territories  bhould  dinarv  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  not 
be  inbjeet  to  their  laws;   but  in  the  by  pnvate  interest  or  inclination,  but 
iitstance  of  soldiers  holding  possession  by  obedience  to  his  commands.    Had 
of  a  country  governed  by  a  different  a  soldier  been  subject  to  every  code  of 
>TfffBi  and  c<^e  of  law  from  that  pre-  civil  jurisprudence,  obtaining  in  colo- 
^Hng  in  their  own,  an  exception  must  nies  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
be  admitted ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  flag,  six  months'  service  in  the  West 
Bind,  that  soldiers  constitute  in  them-  Indies,  during  the  late  war,  might  have 
wires  a  distinct  and  separate  commu-  subjected  him  to  almost  every  code 
nit?,  acting  together,  not  for  private,  known   to   the  several   kingdoms  of 
hnt  for  public  ends,  and  subject  only  Europe." — First  edition    (1S30),    pp. 
(exclusive  of  their  civil  and  natural  23-32» 
obligation  to  their  country)  to  the  will 
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QaesUunabie  ^y.  On  the  Surrender  of  a  colony,  good  policy  prescribes 

change.  that  the  civil  courts  and  magistracy  should  be  reestablished 

as  speedily  as  possible,  and  a  few  weeks,  if  not  days,  are 
ordinarily  sufficient  for  these  purposes;  such  civil  judicature, 
then,  if  not  in  every  sense  in  force  by  the  appointment  of 
Her  Majesty,  is  clearly  so,  Vifider  Her  Majesty* 8  autliority^ 
and  consequently,  by  the  articles  of  war  as  altered,  is  ren- 
dered a  competent  judicature  for  the  trial  of  a  British 
soldier.  The  article  of  war  in  effect  declares  that  a  soldier 
shall  be  subject  to  any  judicature,  be  it  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese  or  Algerine  which  may  be  in  force  "  under  the 
authority"  of  Her  Majesty,  although  the  judges  who  compose 
it  shall,  but  the  week  before,  have  been  reduced  to  the 
subjection  of  the  crown  by  the  arms  of  the  very  men  who 
are  thus  subjected  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  impolicy  of 
rendering  a  soldier  amenable  to  a  foreign  magistracy,  and  to 
laws  at  variance  with  those  of  his  country,  may  be  more 
observable,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  judicature,  to  which 
the  soldier  is  rendered  responsible,  has  been  recently  reduced 
to  the  subjection  of  the  crown  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  unjust 
that  a  British  soldier,  serving  under  the  British  flag,  and  in 
defence  of  the  laws  and  interests  of  his  country,  should, 
after  the  lapse  of  any  period,  be  subject  to  any  laws  but 
British.  If  a  colony  be  permitted  to  retain  its  foreign  form 
of  judicature,  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  its  people,  the 
English  soldier  ought,  as  heretofore,  to  be  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  such  laws,  so  long  as  his  residence  in  such 
colony  is  in  the  course  of  duty ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
colony  adopt  English  law ;  if  the  trial  be  by  jury,  and  in  the 
English  language,  such  colonists,  being  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  may  be  deemed  eligible  as  magistrates 
or  jmy,  to  decide  a  question  in  which  the  rights  of  a  Briton 
may  be  involved.  It  is  surely  anomalous  to  witness  a  British 
soldier,  in  the  British  uniform,  serving  tmder  the  flag  which 
affords  protection  to,  or  secures  the  obedience  of,  a  colony, 
pleading  through  an  interpreter  in  the  French  or  other 
foreign  language ;  and  if  not  submitted  to  the  actual  torture, 
yet  importuned  with  questions,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all 
British  law,  by  which  to  extort  such  replies  as  may  excuse  a 
decision  of  guilt. 

78.  M.  Dupin,  who  wrote  with  much  accuracy  upon  the 
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militaiy  strength  of  Great  Britain,  has  well  said :  ^*  Le  gou-  The  anthor'f 
vernement  britannique  a  trouv^  le  secret  de  constituer  line  the  impoucy  of 
annee  redoutable  seulement  anx  peuples  strangers,  et  qui 
i^Bitle,  comme  une  partie  de  sa  gloire,  I'ob^issance  k 
Faatorit^  civile  de  sa  patrie  •  •  .  •  aussi,  malgr^  les 
declamations  dee  demagogues  et  des  pr^tendus  r^formateurs 
nulicaux,  qui  cherchent  ^  renverser  la  constitution,  les 
citoyens  les  plus  jaloux  de  leur  liberty  ne  craignent  point 
Ysrmie  anglaise,  telle  qu'elle  est  maintenant  organisee."  (3) 
79.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  British  soldier  feels  it  both 
his  pride  and  his  duty  to  maintain  the  integrity,  and  submit 
to  the  operation  of  the  institutions  of  his  country ;  but  why 
does  he  so  venerate  her  laws  ?  It  is  that  he  believes  them 
to  be  superior  to  all  others,  to  be  more  conducive  to  real 
liberty,  to  control  the  vicious  with  the  least  restraint  upon 
the  well  conducted,  to  afford  the  fsiirest  trial  to  the  accused, 
and  to  offer  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  restoring  to  liberty 
him  who  may-  be  unjustly  subject  to  restraint.  Moreover, 
they  are  the  laws  which  from  his  infancy  he  has  been  taught 
to  respect,  and  in  favour  of  which  his  prejudice  is  engaged. 
Can  it,  therefore,  be  good  policy  to  render  a  British  soldier 
indifferent  to  every  form  of  civil  jurisdiction,  by  subjecting 
him  to  all  ?  If  there  were  a  design  to  prepare  an  army  for 
the  subversion  of  the  laws,  the  civil  authorities,  and  con- 
stitution of  our  country,  and  to  meet  the  views  of  those 
men  whom  M.  Dupin  designates  as  demagogues  and  pre- 
tended radical  reformers,  could  a  plan  be  devised  more 
snited  to  the  end  than  to  subject  British  soldiers  to  various 
codes  rf  foreign  law  and  various  foreign  judicatures  ?  Is 
it  not  a  natural  result,  that  the  soldier  should  speedily 
become  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  institutions  from 
which,  by  the  policy  of  his  country,  he  has  ceased  to  derive 
advantage,  except  for  the  limited  periods  during  which  he 
may  serve  at  hoitie  ?  Can  interest  actuate  him  to  desire  the 
preservation  of  laws,  from  a  participation  in  which,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  he  is  cut  off  in  deference  to  the  pre- 
JQdi<»  of  foreigners  ?  Must  he  not  be  convinced  that,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  government,  the  boasted  superiority  of 
British  law  is  but  ideal,  or  that  his  birthright  to  be  tried 

(3)  Dupin,  Voyage  dans  la  Grande- Br eUgne,  Force  militaire,  1826,  ii.  p.  36,  % 
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by  those  laws,  has  been  Eacri6ced  to  the  expediency  of  grati- 
fying newly-acqnired  colonies  ?     Respect  for  the  civil  autho- 
rities of  his  country  is  at  present  characteristic  of  the  British 
soldier:   can  that  feeling  be  perpetuated  if  he  become  in- 
different to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain?    Should  he  still 
retain  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  its  institutions,  will  he  not 
eventually  feel  jealous  of  privileges  from  which  he  is  cut  off; 
and  is  it  not  possible  that  he  would,  with  less  reluctance, 
lend  his  aid  to  the  subversion  or  annihilation  of  the  objects 
of  his  jealousy  ?    M.  Dupin  said  rightly,  that  a  part  of  the 
gloiy  of  a  British  soldier  consists  in  obedience  to  the  civil 
authorities  of  his  country ;  but  the  soldier  can  never  be  con- 
vinced  that  his   gloxy  or  his  honour  is  concerned  in  any 
obedience  claimed  for  a  foreign  judicature.     His  feelings,  as 
a  soldier,  will  indeed  lead  him  to  submit,  where  submission 
is  required  by  his   military  superior,   but  he  will   do   so 
sullenly,  and  under  the  impression  that  the  ties  of  military 
discipline  have  been  distorted  to  deprive  him  of  his  birth- 
right. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LAWS,   BULBS,   BE0ULATI0N8,   AND    CUSTOMS,  REGULATING   THE 
ADMINISTRATION   OF  MILITARY   LAW. 

80.  Courts  Martial  are  regulated  by  the  miitinv  act  and  wntton  law  oc 

<=»  *f  J  courts  martial, 

the  articles  of  war,  and  by  the  general  orders  of  the  sovereign 

relating  thereto,  and  extant  at  the  time.     Their  practice  is 

moreover  regulated,  in  points  where  the  written  law  is  silent, 

and  chiefly,  as  affects  the  form  adhered  to,  by  the  **  custom  and  custom  for 

of  war:**  by  which,  as  referred  to   in  the   oath  taken  by 

members,  and  as  here  u^ed,  must  be  understood  the  customs 

and  usages  of  the  British  army. 

8 1.  The  several  branches  of  the  law  of  courts  martial  ^^Ifrte^J'tiai 
are  in  their  degree,  as  will  be  pointed  out  [§  82],  declara-  }J^^*"^  Qnoen « 
lions  of  the  Royal  pleasure,  for  though  the  Sovereign  does 
not  now  exercise  the  government  of  the  army  as  a  personal 
function,  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  supreme  command 
of  the  forces  by  sea  and  land  is  an  undoubted  principle  of ' 
English  law.     The  preamble  of  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  Sf^a^ll^^uon. 
year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  chap,  vi.,  which  was  passed  tf„nl*i"car™' 
on  the  30th  July,  1661,  solemnly  affirms  that  "within  all  *'**^* 
His  Majesty's  realms  and  dominions,  the  sole  supreme  govern-  as  to  the  right 
ment,  command,  and  disposition  of  the  militia  and  of  all  the  supr^e" 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  Sunof'  *^°'"' 
is,  and  by  the  laws  of  England  ever  was,  the  undoubted 
right  of  His  Majesty,  and  his  royal  predecessors.  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England  ;"  and  the  part  of  the  preamble  in  which 
these  words  occur  has  obtained  a  further  significance,  by 
having  been  excepted  from  repeal  by  the   "Statute  Law  wMexpreMiy 
Revision  Act,  1863,"  and  "retained  as  a  parliamentary  re-  repeal, in onier 
cognition  of  the  right  of  the  crown  to  the  supreme  command  «tand  on  the 
of  the  militia  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land."  (1)    This 

ft)  See  the  bill  as  bronght  from  the  were  intended  to  show  the  grounds  of 

Liinls  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  the  proposed   legisUtion,  and   to   be 

CommoDS  to  be    printed,   ]^ge   179  struck  out  at  a  late  stage  of  the  bilU 
citlumn  Z.    The  entries  in  this  column 
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right,  as  all  prerogatives  of  constitutional  monarchy,  is 
limited  by  law,  as  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  mutiny 
act,  and  is  exercised  subject  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
secretaiy  of  state,  to  whom,  for  the  time  being.  Her  Majesty 
entrusts  the  seals  of  the  war  department. 

82.  The  highest  exercise  of  the  Queen's  power  of  legis- 
lation is  when  Her  Majesty  enacts  a  statute  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  lords  and  commons  in  parliament 
assembled.  Hence  the  mutiny  act  [§85],  as  having  the 
authority  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature,  is  not  only 
itself  the  most  authoritative  part  of  the  law  military,  but  is 
also  the  foundation  of  military  law,  as  now  obtaining,  and 
more  especially  with  respect  to  its  exercise  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  the  superstructure,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  as  to  military  courts,  rests  solely  with  the  crown. 
Next  in  order  are  the  articles  of  war  [§  86],  made  by  the 
Queen  for  the  government  of  the  army,  which  the  statute 
requires  to  "  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  by  all  judges  and 
in  all  courts  whatsoever."  The  Queen  also  legislates  by  an 
order  in  council — as  in  respect  to  the  land  forces  embarked 
in  Her  Majesty's  ships  [§43] — ^in  this  case  deciding  upon 
representations  which  are  laid  before  her,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  her  privy  council.  Her  Majesty  also  makes  known 
her  will  and  pleasure  in  Boyal  warrants,  which  may  inciden- 
tally bear  upon  the  practice  of  courts  martial — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Soyal  warrant  as  to  pay  and  promotion  in 
respect  to  the  president  [§  15] — and  they  become  of  force  by 
the  superscription  of  the  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  a 
secretary  of  state.  Her  Majesty  commands  that  regula- 
tions (2)  approved  by  her  should  be  circulated  through  the 
army  and  strictly  observed  on  all  occas?ons ;  and  the  com- 
mander in  chief  from  time  to  time  issues  general  orders  and 
circulars  to  the  whole  army,  which  by  reason  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  Her  Majesty,  may  have  the  effect  of 
adding  to,  explaining,  modifying,  or  rescinding  paragraphs 
in  the  Queen's  Regulations ;  and  are  absolute  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  unwritten  law.     Last  but  not  least — for  the  cus- 

(2)  Before  1837,  these  regulations  the  Fourth  signified  his  rojal  apmt>- 

were  styled  "The  trffifra/ Regulations  bation,   tbej  were  designated  "The 

and  orders  for  the   Arnfiy.**    On  the  Kino's  Regulations,"  and   the  prvce- 

issue  of  a  revised  edition  in  that  rear,  dent  has  followed  during  Her  Mj\)eaty  a 

when  his  late  Mt^esty  King  William  reign. 
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ternary  law  of  courts  martial  is  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  left  y^*  custom 
out  of  consideration  in  the  framing  even  of  direct  acts  of 
legislation — is  the  custom  of  war.  And  this  too,  although, 
{roooL  its  very  definition,  it  has  not  originated  in  any  formal 
enactment',  nevertheless,  like  the  written  law,  is  the  Queen's 
law,  not  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  expressly  recognized  by  the 
written  law  [§80],  and  as  it  cannot  be  abrogated  by  any 
local  authority,  but  because  it  continues  to  exist  only  as 
subject  to  the  Queen's  allowance,  and  liable,  as  to  its  parti- 
cular details,  to  be  overruled  \mder  Her  Majesty's  autho- 
rity.  (3) 

83.  There  is,  however,  a  well-established  and  most  impor-  in  certain  sitn. 
tant  rule  as  to  the  exclusion  of  any  subsidiary  regulations  ot^n^^iaSm 
by  subordinate  authority,  and  any  attempt  at  such  local  and  toaoiita^  " 

..«i.«..  ««  •i-i_j>  Jill  GonfluemeDt,  but 

partial  legislation  would  necessarily  be  disregarded  by  mem- 
bers of  courts  martial  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
court  martial  oath.     In  one  case — and  one  case  only — is 
any  addition  permitted  to  the  several  laws  and  regulations 
above  particularized  [§  82],  which  either  receive  the  personal     * 
sanction,  or  else  are  issued  subject  to  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  consequently  are  binding  upon   the   - 
whole  army,  at  home  and  abroad.    Commanders  in  chief  this  is  the  one 
and  other  officers  in  local  commands  have  authority,  when  rniethatoffloen 

_x  _x-    i    X         •         XT*  •    ^         i.-  J   •       in  local  cam. 

convening  courts  martial,  to  give  them  instructions,  and  in  mands  cannot 
that  one  case — as  to  sentence  of  solitary  imprisoment — the  airecting  uie 
article  of  war  directs  the  court  ^<to  have  regard  to  such  conrtemartiaL 
instructions."  (4) 

84.  The  observance  of  this  rule  is  watched  with  a  most  Thigmiefs 
salutary  jealousy  not  only  as  it  prevents  mischievous  tam-  against  locai 
pering  with  courts  martial,  but  also  because  it  guards  against 

(3)  It  would  be  difficnit  to  find  an  been  adduced  in  the  last  century,  as 

exsimple    more    entirely    illustrating  an  example  of  "the  custom  of  war, 

this  legal  poeition  than  recent  regula-  the    lex  non  scripta  of  the  army  ** — 

tiona  as  to  the  "  practice  of  the  pri-  and  indeed  the  rejoinder  held  its  ground 

soner  hariDg  a  rejoinder  to  the  pro-  as    being,  if   not  necessary,  at  least 

B^mtor"  which — at    least   at   gene-  in  some  cases  conducive,  to  the  ends 

ral  oovnts    martial  ~ was  referrod  to  of    justice     before    courts     martial, 

M  *'Mi  xmgnlanty'*  (G.O.  No.  897,  inasmuch    as    they    are    essentially 

9th  Not.    1866),   and  has  not  been  different  in  their   composition    from 

recognixed    in     the    last    issue    of  civil  courts,  and  are  held  with  such 

the  Queen's  Begulations  (Q.R  772),  different  accessories.    See   1 581   and 

Bltb<yDffh   the    ''prisoner's    right    to  Williamson, 2nd cdit.(  1783), Note,  113, 

Hpeak  last "  had  been  immemorially  there  quoted  at  length, 
allowed  before  courts  martial.    The        (4)  A.W.I 22.    As  to  law  at  trials 

faict  that  this  was  not  "  conformable  for  civil    offences.    8«e  §72-79,  and 

to  the  practice  of  civil  courts  *'  had  Chapter  XXV. 
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conflict  of  laws  and  regulations.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  mutiny  act  is  the  foundation  of  military  law  as  now 
obtaining,  and  that  the  power  of  making  subsidiary  regula- 
tions for  military  courts,  rests  solely  with  the  crown.  The 
only  ground,  therefore,  on  which  an  order,  issuing  in  the  name 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  duly  promulgated,  could  be,  in  any 
degree,  questioned,  would  be  in  the  most  unusual  case  of  a 
palpable  discordance  with,  or  rather  contradiction  to,  the 
royal  will  embodied  in  some  provision  of  the  mutiny  act 
or  other  enactment  of  the  legislature.  A  court  martial,  in 
such  case  (which  could  only  arise  by  inadvertence  in  the 
channel  through  which  the  Royal  pleasure  was  conveyed), 
would  consider  the  act  of  parliament  as  the  true  criterion  of 
the  intention  of  the  Sovereign — in  the  case  of  the  mutiny 
act,  being  bound  by  the  oath  (enjoined  by  the  articles  of 
war),  to  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Upon  a  similar  principle 
it  has  been  held  that  an  article  of  war,  expressly  dealing 
with  a  matter  of  penal  discipline,  overrules  a  Royal  warrant ; 
and  that  an  article  of  war,  dealing  with  the  question  of  a 
soldier's  service,  was  to  be  interpreted  by  a  reference  to  the 
Army  Service  Act. 

85.  The  mutiny  act  takes  effect  and  continues  in  force, 
within  Great  Britain,  from  the  25th  of  April  of  one  year 
to  the  same  day  in  the  following  year ;  in  Ireland,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Aldemey,  Sark  and  Man,  from  and  to  the  1st  of 
May ;  in  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, from  and  to, the  1st  of  August;  in  all  other  parts  of 
Europe  where  Her  Majesty's  forces  may  be  serving,  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America,  from  and  to  the  1st  of  September ; 
India,  and  within  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of  France 
and  its  dependencies,  St.  Helena,  and  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  from  and  to  the  1st  of  January ;  in  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver's  Island,  from  the  day  of  promulgation  until 
the  1st  of  January;  and  in  all  other  places,  from  the  1st  of 
February  of  one  year  to  the  same  day  in  the  ensuing  year ; 
but  notwithstanding  these  specified  dates,  by  a  provision 
first  introduced  into  the  mutiny  act  of  1 829,  it  becomes  and 
is  in  full  force  beyond  the  seas  from  and  after  its  receipt  and 
promulgation  in  genei-al  orders.  (5) 


(6)  M.A.IO2.    Circular,  War  Office,  8th  April,  1829,  Q.R.47,  CR.  17. 
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86.  The  articles  of  war  continue  in  force  from  their  receipt  The  articles  of 
and  publication,  until  revoked  or  superseded  by  others.   Her 
Majesty,  advised  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  affixes  her 

royal  sisniature  to  these  rules  and  articles,  without  the  date  or  /«»•  •  oertaia 

1  .  ..  .  i.  ,    ,  ,  date. 

the  counter-signature  of  a  secretary  of  state;  and  thus  authen- 
ticated,  and  printed  by  the  Queen's  printer,  they  are  pub- 
lished by  Her  Majesty's  command  for  the  better  government 
of  all  her  forces /rom  a  certain  day  expressed  in  the  title. 

87.  The  annexation  of  the  articles  of  war  to  the  mutiny  Their  continn. 

.  ■'    ance  not 

act,  in  the  form  to  which  miutary  men  are  accustomed,  is  dipewienton 

,_,  that  of  inntinj 

for  their  convenience,  and  to  facilitate  reference.  They  are  act. 
not  essentially  inseparable.  The  mutiny  act  of  1831,  which 
expired  in  Great  Britain  on  the  24th  March,  1832,  was,  by 
an  act  of  parliament  of  that  date,  continued  for  one  month 
at  the  several  stations  respectively.  The  articles  of  war 
were  not  again  published  to  the  army,  but  continued  in  force 
without  any  express  declaration  of  His  Majesty.  General 
officers  in  command  were  informed,  by  letter  from  the  adju- 
tant general,  that  an  (6)  act  had  passed  for  continuing  the 
mutiny  act  for  one  month,  up  to  which  period  the  court 
martial  warrant  in  their  possession  would  remain  in  force ; 
but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  articles  of  war,  nor  was  this 
act  ever  communicated  to  the  army. 

88.  The  question  has  been  mooted :  Were  the  mutiny  act  snppomdcaae: 
permitted  by  inadvertence  to  expire,  would  the  articles  of  hsT^g  upirod ; 
war  expire  also,  and  the  army  be  ipso  facto  disembodied  ? 

or,  would  the  articles  still  be  obligatory  on  the  forces  of  the 
crown,  and  the  individuals  composing  the  army  be  bound  to 
serve  till  regularly  discharged  ?   The  case  has  also  been  put :  new  mutiny  act 
Were  the  new  mutiny  act  not  received,  or  the  passing  of  it  befon  expiration 
not  known,  at  a  station,  at  the  period  when  the  old  one      ^   °°^ ' 
expires,  are  the  articles  of  war  in  consequence  inoperative, 
and  the  supreme  military  authority  without  the  power  of 
enforcing  discipline  ? 

89.  This  last  question  is  one  of  moment  to  practical  men 
— to  officers  who  are  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
troops  imder  their  orders,  the  case  having  frequently  occurred 
abroad  in  former  years,  and  having  happened  (7)  within  the 

(6)  2  Will.  4,  c.  18.  Islands  on  the  List  day  of  that  month. 

(7)  The  muiiny  act  of  1831  ex-  The  act  for  continuing  the  mutiny  act 
pin!!<l  in  England  on  the  24th  March,  was  passed  on  the  24th  March,  and 
1832,  and  in  Ireland  and  the  Channel  vas  communicated  to  the  army  by 
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oonwnt  of  pftr* 
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United  Kingdom  since  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act,  as 
to  its  duration,  were  modified  in  1829,  as  regards  places 
beyond  the  seas. 

90.  Sir  William  Blackstone  lays  it  down  as  the  law,  that 
the  standing  army  is  ipso  facto  disbanded  at  the  expiration 
of  every  year,  unless  continued  by  parliament.  (8)  The 
preamble  of  the  mutiny  act  rehearses  that  *^  the  raising  or 
keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with 
the  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law.''  His  dictum, 
therefore,  as  applied  to  standing  armies  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  he  does  not  assert,  nor 
is  it  to  be  inferred,  that  the  army  would  be  disbanded  for 
want  of  a  mutiny  act,  if  the  consent  of  parliament  to  its  con- 
tinuance were  expressed,  either  by  voting  supplies  for  Us 
support,  or  in  any  other  way.  The  recruit  imder  the  author* 
ity  of  the  law  is  attested  to  serve  during  the  term  of  his 
engagement,  provided  Her  Majesty  should  so  long  require 
his  sendees ;  so  long,  therefore,  as  the  keeping  up  that  part 
of  the  army,  to  which  a  soldier  may  be  attached,  is  not 
against  law,  so  long  does  that  law  bind  him  to  serve. 

91.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown,  as  to  the  keeping  up 
a  standing  army  was  for  the  first  time  expressly  limited  by 
the  declaration  of  rights  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  ;  and 
the  mutiny  act  from  the  first  has  recited  the  article,  which 
declares  that  ^Hhe  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  the  kingdom,  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with 
consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law."  Nevertheless,  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Third,  the  mutiny  act  was  repeatedly 
suffered  to  expire  ;  and,  for  the  intervening  periods  (9),  the 
army  was  governed,  as  before  the  abdication  of  King  James 
the  Second,  by  an  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  expressed 
in  the  articles  of  war.  And  as  parliament  was  then  especially 
jealous  of  a  standing  army,  this  is  most  observable,  and  all 
the  more  so,  as  the  longest  period,  nearly  four  years,  was  in 


letter  from  the  adjutant  fi^eneral,  on 
tJie  2nd  April,  so  that  in  England  and 
Ireland  the  troops  were  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  without  a  mutiny  act 
for  some  days. 

(8)  1  Blackstone,  414. 

(9)  There  was  no  mutiny  act  from 


10th  November,  1689,  to  12tli  Decem- 
ber, 1689 ;  from  12th  December,  1690, 
to  20th  December,  1690;  from  20th 
December,  1G91,  to  10th  March,  1691; 
from  1st  March,  169 J,  to  lOth  April, 
1695;  from  lOth  Apnl,  1698,  to  20th 
February,  170J, 
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time  0/  peiice, — after  the  conclusion  of  peace  at  Ryswick, 
when  parliament  did  not  interpose  to  provide  any  law  for 
the  government  of  the  forces,  although  their  numbers  were 
limited  by  a  specific  enactment,  the  9  WilL  3,  c.  1,  an  act 
for  disbanding  the  army.  (1) 
92.  To  pursue  the  ar«niment  as  it  affects  the  army  within  ThepowCTof 

<      TT    •      J   f^*  ^     crown  to 

the  Umted  Kingdom,  can  serve  no  practical  purpose.    The  mAke  article;)  in 
question,  as  it  concerns  the  portion  of  the  army  serving  abroid, 
abroad,  has  always  been  one  of  less  difficulty,  since  the  very 
recital  of  the  declaration  that  ^'within  the  United  Elngdom, 
it  is  against  law  to  keep  a  standing  army,  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,"  is  an  indirect  ad- 
mission that  it  is  lawful  to  do  so  (m^  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  first  mutiny  acts  which  made  any  express  provision  as  to 
the  government  of  the  land  forces  out  of  the  realm  were  those 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  they  especially  provided 
that  nothing  contained  therein  should  '^  extend  to  abridge 
Her  Majesty's  power  of  forming,  making,  and  establishing    xpreaaiy  uid 
articles  of  war,  and  creating  and  constituting  courts  martial,  ^<*^'**™®'^^5 
and  inflicting  penalties  by  sentence  or  judgment  of  the  same, 
in  such  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  Her  Majesty's 
authority,  beyond  the  seas,  in  time  of  war,  before  the  making 
of  this  act.''  (2) 

93*  The  mutiny  act  of  the  current  year  does,  in  effect.  The  power  of 
recognize  the  same  principle,  by  expressly  enacting  that  it  make  articles 
shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  make  articles  of  war,  abroad,  roco^- 
and  by  then  providing  that  no  person  wvtkm  the  United  Mt,     °^"  "^ 
Kingdom  of  OreaJt  Biniain,  and  Ireland,  or  the  British  Isles, 
shall  by  such  articles  be  subject  to  punishment  extending  to 

(1)  On  thfi  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  ofthe  rising  in  faTour  of  the  Chevalier, 

raatiny  net  was  allowed    to    expire,  by  the  1  Geo.  1.  at.  2,  c.9,  **  An  act  for 

whi«h  It  did  on  the  25th  Mardi,  171§ ;  better  preventing  mutiny  and  deser- 

(mt  an  act,  12  Anne,  c.  13  (a/,  c.  12),  tion  by  enforcing  and  making  more 

**  for  better  ref^ulating  the  forces  to  be  efTectoal  an  act  of  this  present  parlia- 

coDtinuedio  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  ment,  entitoled  *An  act  for  the  better 

for  the  payment  of  tue  said  forces  and  regulating  the  forces  to  be  continued,' 

their  qnarters,"   was  parsed  on   the  &c."    This  act  was  succeeded  in  1716 

meeting  of  parliament  and  came  in  by  the  1  Geo.  1,  st.  2,  c.  34,  "An  act 

forx'e  on  the  2dth  July,  1713  ;  this  was  for  preventing  mutiny  and  desertion, 

followed  by  two  similar  acts,  the  13  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the 

Anne,  c  3  (a/.  12  Anne,  ht.  2,  c  2),  in  army  and  their  quarters,"  which  was                           ^ 

1714,  and  the  1  Geo.  1,  st.  2,  c  3,  in  the  first  of  the  uninterrupted  series  of 

I71't:  the  extreme  punishment,  pro-  annual  mutiny  acts,  which  have  passed 

Tided  under  all  these  acts,  was  "  not  from  that  year  to  the  present. 

cxt4*nding  to  life  or  limb;"  this  re-  (2)  1  Anno, c.  16,8.37;  2&3Anne, 

Ktrictiun  was  removed,  upon  occasion  c.  20,  s.  37t  &c. 
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ftnd  acted  on  in 
tho  exifftinR 
articles  of  war. 


In  certain 
the  soldier 
would  consider 
the  articles  of 
war  as  prolong;- 
ing  tbe  mutiny 
act. 


loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude,  except 
for  crimes  which  by  the  act  are  expressly  made  liable  to  such 
punishments.  The  offences  defined  in  the  fifty-third  and 
three  following,  and  the  fifty-eighth  articles  of  war,  to  which 
the  punishments  of  death  or  penal  servitude  are  annexed, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  mutiny  act :  these  articles,  de- 
rived from  the  royal  prerogative,  were  obligatory  on  the 
army  until  1866,  when  [§10]  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  punishments  to  the  crimes  declared 
by  the  mutiny  act  to  be  so  punishable ;  and  similarly,  all  the 
other  articles  of  war,  in  foreign  parts,  were  then  and  conse- 
quently are  now  binding  on  Her  Majesty's  forces,  apart  from 
the  mutiny  act. 

94*  The  oath  of  each  member  of  a  court  martial  refers  to 
'^  an  act  now  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  and 
desertion,  and  other  crimes  therein  mentioned,"  (3)  but 
independent  of  the  clause  added  to  the  mutiny  act,  in  1829, 
[§  ^^]  providing  that  the  act  shall  become  and  be  of  full 
force,  anything  therein  stated  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, from  and  after  the  promulgation  of  the  act  in  general 
orders  beyond  the  seas,  the  unrevoked  articles  of  war  would, 
to  a  certain  extent,  prolong  the  mutiny  act  to  which  they 
refer,  and  with  which  they  had  been  circulated  to  the  army,. 
95-  The  second  section  of  the  articles  of  war,  with 
certain  other  articles,  which  specify  the  most  material  duties 
and  obligations  of  military  men,  and  which  contain  a  declar- 
ation of  crimes  and  punishments,  are  required  to  be  read  and 
published  at  the  head  of  every  corps  in  the  service,  once  in 
every  three  months.  (4)  An  abstract  of  the  most  important 
duties  and  obligations,  and  of  the  penalties  incidental  to  the 
commission  of  the  most  conspicuous  offences,  is  inserted  in 
ignorance  of  the  tlic  personal  accoimt  book  of  soldiers.     Every  precaution  is 

law  excuses  not.  •>     m. 

therefore  taken,  that  a  soldier  may  not  be  betrayed  into 
crime,  from  ignorance  as  to  the  penalty  attached  to  it — ^the 
legal  maxim,  which  rejects  ignorance  of  the  laiv  as  an  excuse, 
can  never  be  more  justly  applied  than  to  the  case  of  military 
delinquents. 
Courts  martial  96.  Gourts  martial,  on  which  officers  of  marines  may  be 
bTtJwwij »n<i     associated  with  officers  of  the  army,  or  which  may  be  com- 


Publicatlon  of 
the  articles  of 
war, 


(3)  A.W.I02. 


(4)  A.W.152. 
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posed  exclusively  of  officers  of  either   of  these  services  articles  of  the 
may  (5)  be  held  for  the  trial  of  persons  belonging  to  either  ^^Slftue 
of  these  services.  When  held  for  the  trial  of  a  person  belong-  beioiig!^  "*^ 
ing  to  the  anny  they  are  regulated,  as  if  they  were  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  army  only,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war  are  applicable  to  the  proceed- 
ings ;  when  for  trial  of  marines,  they  are  also  regulated  as  if 
composed  of  officers  of  the  land  forces  only,  except  that  the 
marine  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war  are  applicable. 

97.  Offences  against  any  former  mutiny  act  or  articles  of  And  by  the  act 
war  are  punishable  (6)  under  the  existing  mutiny  act,  sub-  then  in  force, 
ject  to  the  limitation  as  to  time  [§52]  already  mentioned. 

08.  Courts  martial,  when  supplying:  the  place  of  courts  oonrtemaitiai 

^  '  ^^  JO  r  supplying  the 

of  civil   judicature,   out    of   the   Queen's    dominions,   at  ?]«»?/. <»"^ 

"^  '  'of  civil  jadica- 

Gibraltar,  or  in  other  places  in  the  Queen's  dominions  beyond  tnrp  are  gui.icd 

'  *^  ^  •'by  the  common 

the  seas  (except  India)  where  there  is  no  competent  civil  «md  statute  i»w; 
judicature  in  force,  are  bound  to  conform  in  the  sentence 
to  ^  the  usages  of  English  law  in  regard  to  the  punishment 
of  offenders ;  "  (7)  or,  in  India,  to  award  such  punishments  as 
may  legally  be  awarded  by  criminal  courts  in  India.  (8) 
QQ.  Courts   martial,  held  by  armies  in  the  field  for  the  Mareabooouru 

^^  -7  J  j,^.|,j  fo,  the  trial 

trial  of  followers  of  the  army,  should  also  be  influenced  by  of  fouowew  of 

•*  '*     the  army  in  tlie 

the  spirit  of  English  law,  so  fer  as  the  same  may  be  appli-  ^"^f '" " 
cable ;  though  in  many  cases  the  custom  of  war,  and  espe- 
cially as  it  is  now  formalized  in  the  hundred  and  sixty-fourth 
article,  can  be  the  only  justification  of  the  particular  nature 
of  the  punishment  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  inflict.  (9) 

lOO.   It  has  been  debated  whether,  in  conquered  or  ceded  whether  conrts 

,  *•  niartutl,  in  caw 

oolonies,  courts  martial,  exercising  jurisdiction  under  a  pro-  "^  ™J^*!*^.  ^"y* 
clamation  of  martial  law,  (1)   ought  not,  on  the  trial  of  t*)  t«  guided  i.y 

^     '  *-'  '  the  law  of  tlic 

(5)A.W.164.    M.M  A,  13.    M.A.W.  ginning  of  tho  present  century — that   lawof  Engiaiui. 

127.  it  came  to  bo  gonorallj  ufied  for  the 

(6)  M.A.97.  extraordinary  exercise  of  martial  or 

(7)  A.W.143,  146.     See  §75,  1052.  military  law— when  extended  to  pcr- 

(8)  11A.101.  sons   not  ordinarily   Buhjoot  to    the 

(9)  &«S72,  73.  articles    of  war   [|35]    in    time*   of 
(1)  It  has   been   observed  [§1(1)]  actual    war    or    dangerous    intestine 

that  the  origin  of  martial  law  is  t>obe  commotion — as  contnuited  with  mili- 

f'nmd  in  the  \xm  of  the  marshal  court  taiy  law  and  the  statutory  exercise  of 

of  our  extinct  military  organization,  martial   law  in  the  army  and   navy, 

and  tfaftl  its  present  form    may  be  The  form  of  the  letters  patent  of  tho 

tru*«d  to  a  ^se  atymology,  and  to  the  Judge   Advocat>o   General   [$  1280-1] 

fact  that  it  was   the  law   "used  in  preserves  the  old  use,  and   refers  to 

Armies  in  time  of  war."     It  is  only  in  the  mutiny    act    as    "  allowing    tho 

<^>mparattTcly    recent    times — liating  executing  martial  law." 
frtim  not  long,  if  at  all,  before  the  be- 
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non-military  persons,  to  be  guided,  as  to  the  sentence,  by 
1^     the  laws  ordinarily  prevailing  in  those  countries,  though 
opposed  to  English  law ;   and  an  opinion  to  this  effect  is 
said  to  have  been  given  in  the  house  of  Commons,  by  Sir 
Bobert  Gifford,  attorney  general,  and  other  members  in  the 
debate  (2)  on  the  sentence  of  the  general  court  martial  at 
Demerara,  in  1823,  on  the  Beverend  John  Smith,  an  Indepen- 
dent missionary.    Several  learned  members,  and  especially 
Lord  Brougham,  in  a  most  able  and  eloquent  reply,  con- 
tended for  the  opposite  principle,  showing,  that  as  the  court 
martial  could  have  derived  a  jurisdiction  from  English  law 
only,  so  ought  its  sentence  to  have  been  influenced  by 
English  law  alone ;  (3)  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  made 
no  reference  to  the  order  of  His  Majesty  of  the  12th  De- 
cember, 1807,  [§1053]  which  decided  the  point  so  far  as  a 
soldier  was  concerned,  notwithstanding  he  set  out  upon  the 
principle,  which  was  not  questioned  in  the  course  of  the 
*  subsequent  debate,  that  if  Mr.  Smith  was  amenable  to  the 
The  prociama-     court  martial  at  all,  he  was  so  08  a  soldier.    Lord  Brougham 
uw^to^ds^    laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  ^'  that  the  proclamation  of  martial 
of  oonrts  martial  law  reudcrs  cvcry  man  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  soldier."  (4) 
If  then  this  be  the  law — ^if  a  civilian,  under  a  proclamation 
of  martial  law,  be  amenable  to  courts  martial  as  a  aoldder,  a 
knowledge  of  the  sovereign's  pleasure  in  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  courts  is  indispensable  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  question. 
On  the  trial  10 1.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prerogative  of 

English  law  only  the  crowu  may  be  constitutionally  employed  in  providing  for 
nfemdto;  the  trial  of  members  of  the  army,  accused  of  offences  not 
connected  with  military  discipline,  when  the  ordinary 
tribunals  are  superseded  during  the  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  (a  measure  itself  only  justified  by  necessity),  and 
also  in  Her  Majesty's  foreign  possessions,  where  there  may  be 
no  competent  civil  judicature  in  force, 
andoonrta  I02.    At  the  time  of  Mr.  Smith's  trial,  the  King  had  been 

nqnired  to  refer  pleased  to  make  such  provision,  by  an  article  of  war  apply* 
in aucane.  ^     iug  to  placcs  beyoud  the  seas,  where  there  was  no  form  of 
British  civil  judicature  in  force ;  and  had,  by  the  general 
order  referred  to  above,  [§100]  declared   the'  true   intent 

(2)  Substauce  of  the  Debate  oo  Ist        printed,  2  Hansard, xi. 
and  nth  Juno,  1824,  published  by  the        (3)  Subst.  236,  2  Hansard,  xi.  1299 
London  Missionary  Society,  p.  196 :  re-        (4)  Subst.  18,  2  Hansard,  xi.  976. 
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and  meaning  of  the  article  to  be,  '<  that  courts   martial, 
exercising  jurisdiction  under  it,  were  bound  to  award  such 
pimishmentB  only  as  are  known  to  the  laws  of  England." 
The  articles  of  war  now  expreaaly  declare  that,  which  this 
order  had  previously  explained  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
articles  then  existing ;  the  law — as  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent question — ^is  identically  the  same  now  as  then.     The 
words  in  force^  similarly  employed  in   the  old  and  new 
articles,  are  particularly  to  be  noticed;  for  though  there 
may  be  a  form  of  civil  judicature,  yet,  if  it  be  not  inf(yrcej 
an  officer  or  soldier  accused  of  any  civil  offence,  which  in 
England  would  not  be  punishable  by  a  court  martial,  must,  • 
by  virtue  of  the  article,  be  tried  by  a  general  court  martial. 
Such  a  case  arises  under  the  proclamation  of  martial  law. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  civil  judicatiu-e  being 
necessarily  suspended,  it  is  liot  m  force^  and  consequently 
there  begins  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial  over  civil 
crimes  conunitted  by  soldiers.    In  those  cases,  where  a  soldier 
id  not  amenable,  in  other  circumstances,  (5)  to  the  civil 
courts,  the  law,  or  the  mode  of  dispensing  it,  so  far  as  regards 
a  soldier  accused  of  civil  crime,  is  not  altered  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law.    If,  then,  the  statement  of  the  law  by 
Lord  Brougham  be  correct,  if  "  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  renders  every  man  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  soldier^ 
there  seems' to  be  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Smith  was  amenable 
to  English  law  only. 

103.  The  contrary  position  involves  this  apparent  absurd-  whether  conrtB 
ity :  in  the  event  of  the  trial  of  two  British  subjects,  for  the  S^IS^i^^on 
same  offence,  under  a  proclamation  of  martial  law,  in  a  place  2  wtonia,  are 
ordinarily  governed  by  foreign  law — the  one  being  a  soldier,  thjTaw  S^the^ 
the  other  a  civilian — ^the  same  court  martial  shall  try  the  one  uw*^of  *jto/u5d. 
offender,  hei/ng  a  soldierj  by  English  law ;  the  other  as  a 
soldievj  by  foreign  law  ;  and,  on  finding  them  both  guilty  to 
an  equal  degree,  and  on  an  identical  charge,  shall  never- 
theless be  bound  to  award  a  different  punishment.     It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  only  one  form  of  oath  prescribed 
for  members  of  courts  martial,  whether  the  court  be  held 
under  a  proclamation  of  martial  law,  or  in  the  ordinary 

(•*)  At  tiie  time  here  referred  to,     offences,  only  when  there  was  a  form 
'iHil  until  1832  [{76],  soldiers  wore    of  British  civil  judicature  in  force. 
^menaUe   to    civil    coaits    for    civil 
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course  of  martial  law,  or  the  law  military.     A  member  of  a 
court  martial  swears  that  he  will  dvlj  administer  justice 
according  to  the  articles  of  war  and  the  mutiny  act ;  and,  if 
any  doubt  shall  arise  which  is  not  explained  by  the  said 
articles  or  act,  according  to  his  conscience,  the  best  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  custom  of  war  in  the  like  cases. 
Conscience,  therefore,  informed  by  the  application  of  the 
understanding  to  the  subject,  and  guided  by  the  custom  of 
war,  is  the  only  rule  by  which  to  deal  with  cases  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  articles  and  act.     An  oJQScer  is  bound,  by 
conscience,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  orders  of 
his  sovereign  touching  courts  martial,  and  with  the  articles 
of  war;  these  orders  and  these  articles,  in  certain  cases, 
refer  him  to  the  law  of  England, — of  which,  therefore,  an 
officer  may  be  expected  to  have  a  competent  knowledge;  but 
conscience  will  not  impute  any*  criminality  to  the  absence  of 
all  knowledge  of  Dutch  or  any  foreign  law. 
ThoMihor'B  104-9.  ^^^  author  canuot  presume  to  say  what  may  be 

p^bl!^tj^  of    the  correct  course  to  follow ;  but  he  is  free  to  confess  that^ 
SS^^^J^dB    as  a  member  of  a  court  martial,  so  long  as  the  oath  [§441]  for 
^fai^b^to     members,  the  mutiny  act,  the  articles  of  war,  and  the  orders 
Sa^^tothe      of  the  Sovereign  continue  such  as  they  are,  he  could  nut, 
muunj  Mt.        whilst  awarding  punishment  on  any  trial  by  a  court  martial 
— and  this  whether  the  prisoner  was  a  civilian  or  a  soldier — 
be  influenced  by  any  law  or  custom,  not  to  be  traced  to  the 
articles  of  war,  the  mutiny  act,  the  law  of  England,  or  the 
custom  of  war. 
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no.  Ths  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial  is  limited,  Military  crimea 
as  already  pointed  out,  [§30]  to  the  trial  of  crimes  and  nuiffodaoountiDg 
ufiences   to    the    prejudice  of   good    order   and   military  poniuhmonte 

to  which  they 

discipline,  declared  by  the  mutiny  act,  or,  in  conformity  aniiabie. 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  by  the  articles  of  war. 
Crimes,  as  here  treated  of,  are  acts — ^without  reference  to 
their  moral  quality  apart  from  such  legal  prohibition — 
which  the  law  has  forbidden,  and  to  which  it  assigns  a 
pnmshment.  These  crimes  may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently 
arranged  according  to  the  number  of  the  article  or  of  the 
section  of  the  mutiny  act,  in  which  they  are  specified — imder 
the  seven  foIlo¥dng  heads — with  reference  to  the  punishments 
which  are  annexed  to  them, — 

I.  Peremptory  Punishments,  §  141. 
XL  Death  and  Penal  Servitude  at  home  and  abroad,  §  169. 

III.  Death  and  Penal  Servitude  abroad,  §  200. 

IV.  Penal  Servitude,  §  205. 

V.  Fines  for  Drunkenness,  §  211. 
VI.  For  other  Crimes  not  capital,  §  215. 
VII.  For  attempted  Suicide,  §  229. 

A  few  observations  will  be  appended  upon  some  of  the 
articles,  but  they  will  be  very  brief,  as  the  ofiences  specified 
in  the  written  law  are,  generally  speaking,  clearly  defined, 
admitting  very  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  mean- 
ing, and  the  proof,  necessary  to  establish  charges  for  them, 
being  proportionably  obvious. 

III.  The   pimishments  awarded  by  courts  martial  are  pnniahiiientg 
either  peremptory^  that  is,  specially  enjoined  by  the  letter  ^^1%  or 
"^'f  the  law ;  or  they  are  discretionary ;  (1)  that  is,  the  court  *'**^**^*"^- 

(1)  The  word  in  old  articled  is  "  arbitrary."    Soe  Oroso,  ii.  llO.&c. 
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in  its  judgment  applies  snch  punishment  as  it  may  deeiii 
proportionate  to  the  offence,  the  same  being  authorized  by 
the  mutiny  act,  articles  of  war,  or  by  the  custom  of  the 


service. 


PunaHMBHTB. 


DlMiUMnOHAIIT 

PnriBHifnifl. 


112.  The  peremptory  punishments  awarded  by  courts 
martial  for  military  offences  apply  only  to  officers,  [§  143] 
the  punishment  of  death  being  no  longer  peremptorily 
annexed  to  any  offence  by  the  articles  of  war.  The  only 
offences  to  which  death  is  peremptorily  assigned  by  the 
criminal  law  are  treason,  murder,  and  piracy  with  violence ; 
but  courts  martial,  where  their  jurisdiction  is  extended  to 
these  crimes,  have  a  discretionary  power  by  express  proviso. 

113.  Except  on  the  conviction  of  the  offences  hereafter 
specified  [§141-142],  courts  martial  are  not  required  to 
apply  any  prescribed  pxmishment.  In  the  case  of  both 
officers  and  soldiers  they  award,  at  their  discretion,  such 
punishments  (2)  as  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny 
act  and  articles  of  war,  and  with  the  usage  of  the  service. 
They  are  specified,  as  they  are  applicable  on  conviction  to — 

I.  Commissioned  officers,  §114-117. 
II.  Non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  §118-125. 
III.  Non-commissioned  and  warrant  officers,  §126-131. 

1 14«  The  punishments  for  militaiy  offences,  applicable  to 
officersj  established  by  the  mutiny  act  or  articles  of  war,  or 
by  the  custom  of  the  British  army,  which  courts  martial 
may,  in  their  discretion,  award  on  conviction,  are : 

In  cases  specially  prescribed  [§169] — Dea^h,  or  Penal 
Futtiiervitiide.  Servitude  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years.  (3)  [§38]  In 
the  year  1853  the  punishment  of  penal  servitude  was  sub- 
stituted, by  the  act  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  99,  in  certain  cases 
in  lieu  of  transportation,  the  terms,  except  in  life  sentences, 
being  considerably  shorter.  In  1857,  by  the  act  20  &  21 
Vict.  c.  3,  sentences   of  transportation  were  prospectively 


A-ppUcableto 
offioen. 


Deitlu 


(2)  "  Such  other  punishment  as 
by  a  general  court  martial  shall  bo 
awarded,"  and  similar  phrases  in  the 
forty-fourth,  fifty-eighth,  and  hundred 
and  third  articles,  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  limited  by  the  customs  of 
the  service,  and  the  general  powers, 
as  to  punishment  convoyed  by  the 
mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war. 


(3)  U.A.8.  A.W.1I5,  116.  In  1S51 
officers  were  liable  to  transportation 
fi)r  embezzlement  only,  but  the  gone* 
ral  powers  given  to  general  courts 
martial,  both  by  the  mutiny  act 
(M.A.8)  and  the  articles  of  war 
(A.W.116),  now  eitend  to  thom 
equally  with  soldiers. 
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abolished  altogether,  and  penal  servitude  substituted  in  all 
cases. 

For  embezzlement  [§  205] — PeTud  Servitude,  and  in  this 
case  only.  Fine :  or, 

115.  In  the  above  and  all  other  cases,  ImprisonmeTit,  impciMnmBiit. 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  (4)  not  exceeding  two  years  ; 
Discharge  with  ignominy ;  (5)  Caahiermg,  accompanied  by  Caauering. 

a  declaration  that  the  prisoner  is  unfit,  or  unworthy,  or 
totally  unfit  and  unworthy  (6)  to  serve  in  any  military 
capacity:   to  which  has  sometimes  been  added;  that  the 
prisoner's  sword  be  broken  over  his  head ;  (7)  Cashiering 
simply;  Diamiaaal;  Lose  of  Rank  in  the  army  or  regi-  LoBsofnuk. 
mentaDy,  either  according  to  the  date  of  commission  of 
seniority,  or  both.    With  respect  to  officers  of  the  Indian  poifeitaroof 
staff  corps,  forfeUwre  of  all  or  any  part  of  army  or  staff  "S^^o^, 
service,  or  all  or  any  part  of  both ; 
And  (as  substantive  or  as  additional  punishments) 
Reprimamd,  which  may  vary  in  degree  from  public  and  Beprinuuid. 
severe  to  private ;  (8) 
AdmcmitUm,  which  may  be  either  public  or  private.  (9) 

116.  The  distinction  between  the  punishments  of  cashier-  Dioniani^a 
ing  and  dismissal,  is  not  invariably  observed ;  but  that  a  on^SSri^.^' 
marked  difference  really  exists,  and  ought  to  be  borne  in 

mind  by  m^nbers  of  courts  martial  in  awarding  senten<^, 
may  be  learnt  from  the  general  order,  10th  July,  1811,  on 
the  trial  of  Captain  Barnes,  89th  Segiment.  (10)    It  is  there 

(4)MJL8.   A.W.II6.  126.  Neither  placed  "  eoldiep." 
tho  rnutany  act»  nor  the  artacles  of  (6)  G.O.  24th  March,  180S.    Sen- 
war,  rabject  <^con  to  imprisonment  tenee  on  Lieutenant  General  White- 
vi/A  lolitary  confinement.  The  power  lock. 

to  awazd   imprisonment   with   hard  (7)  G.O.  28th  May,  1808.    Scntenco 

labour  was  first  inserted  in  the  seven-  of  court  martial  on  Assistant  Surgeon 

teonth  section  of  the  mutiny  act,  and  Thomas  Talbot,  60th  Kegimont. 

in  the  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  article  (8)  A.W.  1 26. 

io  the  year  1869.    Grose,  writing  in  (9)  In  cases  at  the  discretion  of  tho 

1788  (vol.  ii.  p.  201),  says  that  im-  court,  and  which  did  not  appear  to  call 

prisonment  was  in  a  great  measure,  if  for  the  removal  of  the  ofiender  from 

not  entirely,  left  off  for  officers ;  and  the  service,  the  suspension  of  officers 

CaptuQ  Williamson  in  1783  (vol.  ii.  from  rank  and  pay  for  certain  periods, 

P>  119)  speaks  of  imprisonment  being  as  six  or  tweivo  months,  was  com- 

"very  little  used"  in  our  service;  and  monly  resorted  to  by  courts  nuirtial 

it  is  beliered  that  there  is  no  instance  prior  to  1816  ;  but  having  been  found 

of  its  being  awarded  within  the  pre-  productive  of  much  inconvenience  to 

s^st  century  by  courts  martial  upon  the  service,  it  was  in  that  year  for- 

offiocFB,  except  for  eml)ezzlement,  and,  bidden  by  an  article  of  war  similar 

indefaaltof  a  ci^il  tribunal,  for  dvil  to  tho  present  hundred  and  twenty- 

•jfft  nccs.  fifth. 

(6)  A.W.l35/'ofiendor"ha>'ingre-  (10)  G.O.  213. 
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DUUHRffOVABT 

FmnsHiaDRB. 


Forfeiture  of 
decorations, 


when  to  be 
awarded  to 
ofBoen. 


said :  ^  His  Boyal  Highness  has  not  considered  it  ezpedieno 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  court  in  the  pri- 
soner's behalf,  further  than  to  mitigate  the  term  of  cashier^ 
ing  into  that  of  diamiasal  from  His  Majesty^a  service.^ 

117.  The  general  terms  of  the  hundred  and  seventeenth 
article  of  war — "  any  off&nder^^ — extend  to  an  officer,  and 
authorize  his  being  sentenced  to  forfeiture  of  '^  any  medals 
or  decorations  which  may  have  been  granted  to  him ;''  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  court 
martial  to  award  the  forfeiture  in  the  event  of  an  officer 
being  convicted  of  desertion,  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  or 
discharge  with  ignominy,  or  found  guilty  of  any  crime  which 
would,  if  committed  in  England,  amount  to  felony ; — ^these 
being  the  cases  in  which  the  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  article 
*'  thereupon"  subjects  soldiers  to  the  forfeiture.  [§119] 


AppUcabla  to 
nun-oomtnis- 
sionod  ofllceri 
and  loldian. 


Death. 

Penal  serritnde. 

Fine. 


Corporal 
piinidhment, 
abolished  for 
ofTcnnv  on 
shore  in  time  of 
peace. 


may  be  awarded 
at  flea  or  on 
active  lerTloe, 


118.  The  pimishments  applicable  to  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  varying  according  to  the  powers  of  the 
description  of  court,  before  which  they  may  be  tried,  iM 
of  them  being  applicable  by  a  general  court  martial  only, 
are — 

Death,  in  certain  cases  specially  prescribed  [§  169] : 
P&nal  servitude  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  (1)  years 
for  all  offences  punishable  by  death  [§  169],  and  (as  also  a  fine, 
[§  206])  for  those  under  the  head  of  embezzlement.  [§  205] 

119.  In  1868  (2)  it  was  enacted  by  the  mutiny  act,  and 
the  articles  of  war  repeat  the  provision,  that  no  court 
martial  should,  for  any  offence  whatever  during  the  time  of 
peace  within  the  Queen's  dominions,  have  power  to  sentence 
any  soldier  to  corporal  punishment ;  but  it  was  also  pro- 
vided that  any  court  martial  may  sentence  any  soldier  to 
corp(yral  punishment  while  on  active  service  in  the  field,  or 
on  board  any  ship  not  in  commission,  for  mutiny,  insubordi- 
nation, desertion,  drunkenness  on  duty  or  on  the  line  of 
march,  disgraceful  conduct,  or  any  breach  of  the  articles  of 

m 

(1)  M.A.8.    A.W.I  16.  deBertor  for  "second  desertion;"  and 

(2)  The  punishments  of  nmrking  this  was  extended  to  "desertion"  in 
with  the  letter  D.  (Destrter),  and  the  1811.  The  marking  with  B.  C.  in  the 
letters  B.  0.  (Bad  Character),  were  case  of  offenders  discharged  with 
abolished  in  1871.  The  mutinyactof  ignominy  was  first  introduced  into  tlie 
1807   first   gave   power    to    mark    a  mutiny  act  of  1862. 
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war;  and  no  sentence  of  corporal  punishment  shall  exceed  umited  to  fifty 
aftf  lashes.  (3) 

120.  B^imental  or  detachment  courts  martial  canbot  andbygniem 
add  any  other  punishment  to  a  sentence  of  corporal  punish-  S?^.^*'^^ 
ment ;  but  general,  district,  or  garrison  courts  martial  may  impriwmmont. 
award  imprisonment  in  addition.  (4) 

121.  A  ireneraL  district,  or  garrison  court  martial  may  imprfMnment 
sentence  4  soldTer  to  imprU<Z^.  with  or  without  W  '''""^ 
l^ibouTj  and  with  or  without  "  solitary  confimement  (5)  for 

any  portion  or  portions  of  such  imprisonment,  not  exceeding 
fourteen  days  at  a  time,  nor  eighty-four  days  in  any  one 
period  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  days,  with  intervals 
between  the  periods  of  solitary  confinement  of  not  less  eoHtaty 
duration  than  such  periods  of  solitary  confinement."  When 
the  imprisonment  awarded  shall  exceed  eighty-four  days, 
the  court  must  expressly  order  that  '^  the  solitary  confine- 
ment shall  not  exceed  seven  days  in>  any  twenty-eight  days 
of  the  whole  imprisonment  awarded,  with  intervals  between 
the  periods  of  solitary  confinement  of  not  less  duration  than 
such  periods."  (6)  No  sentence  of  imprisonment  can  be  for 
a  period  longer  than  two  years.  (7)  When  the  imprisonment 
is  solitary  only,  it  cannot  exceed  fov/rteen  days,  whatever  be 
the  court  awarding  it.  (8) 

122.  A  regimental  or  detachment  court  martial  may  sen-  limitation  of 
teuce  any  soldier  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  oouztB^nutftiAi. 
labour,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  forty-two  days,  with 

solitary  confinement  for  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  im- 
prisonment, not  exceeding  fourteen  days  at  a  time,  with  an 
interval  between  them  of  not  less  duration  than  such  period 
of  solitary  confinement.  (9) 

123.  A  general,  district,  or  garrison  court  martial  may,  iv>ifeitara» 
in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  which  such  court  may 

award,  sentence  any  offender  to  all  or  any  of  the  following 
forfeituTea : — To  forfeit  absolutely  or  for  any  period  not  less 
than  eighteen  months  any  good-conduct  badge  or  any  good-  good-conduct, 

(3)  M.A.22.    A.W.118.  vening  officer  may  give  the  court  in- 

(4)I1A.23.    A.W.il9.   The  power  stractions  to    that  effect— A.W.  122, 

U)  cominiite  or  mitigate  a  sentence  of  {  83. 

corporal  paniehment  continues  to  be  (G)  A.W.106.     M.A.26. 

vested  in  the  confirming  authorities.  (7)  M.A.8.     A.W.116.    As  to  im- 

^  1 769.  prisonment  of  offenders  already  under 

(6)  In  situations  in  which  it  may  be  sentence,  see  §  686. 

impractieablo  to  put  in  execution  sen-  (8)  A.W.I 21. 

Unccs  of  solitary  confinement,  the  con-  (9)  M.  A,27.     A.W.I  29 
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§124 


OF  mhitaby  crimes  Ann)  punishments. 


gratuities  and 
deootatioDt; 


jptngUxn  for  past 

or  tntuio  Bffvioo* 
Fines  for  drank- 


DednoUonof 
time  whUst 
of 


DisobaTgo  with 
Ignominy. 


conduct  pay  which  such  offender  may  have  earned  by  past 
service : — ^To  forfeit  any  annuity,  gratuity,  medal,  or  decora- 
tion which  may  have  been  granted  to  him : — ^To  forfeit  any 
advantage  as  to  pension  which  he  may  have  earned  by  past 
service : — ^To  forfeit  all  right  to  good-conduct  pay  and  to 
pension  on  discharge,  whether  in  respect  of  past  or  future 
service.  (1)  Any  court  martial  may  fine  [§211]  for  dnmken- 
ness. 

124.  The  '^  Army  Service  Act,  1847  "  (sec.  8)  authorizes  the 
court  martial,  which  enquires  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
capture  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  direct  that  all  or  any  of  the 
time  during  which  a  non-conmiissioned  officer  or  soldier  has 
been  so  absent,  may  be  deducted  from  his  time  of  service.  (2) 

125.  General,  district,  or  garrison  court  martial  (3)  may 
also,  in  addition  to  any  other  lawful  punishment,  sentence 
any  offender  to  be  diseharged  from  Her  Majesty's  service 
vdth  ignomi/ny. 


PanUhments  of 
non-oommi»- 
doned  ofDoen: 


ndnotton,  tfao 
mwimfMi  sen- 
tence; 


126.  A  non-commissioned  officer,  not  being  an  army 
schoolmaster,  [§  129]  may  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  by  the 
sentence  of  any  court  martial,  (4)  and,  upon  being  so  re- 
duced, is  subject  in  addition  to  any  of  the  above  punishments 
which  the  court  may  award  to  a  soldier. 

127.  Courts  martial  are  forbidden  by  the  Queen's  Regula- 
tions to  award  a  sentence  of  reprimand  to  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  ^^Buch  a  sentence  being  applicable  only  to 
commissioned  officers."  (5)     Practically,  therefore^  minor 

ttupended,  for  a  fixed  period,  from  the 
rank  and  pay  of  non^oommissioned 
officer,  and  to  serre  as,  and  upon  the 
pay  of,  a  private  soldier.  Precedents 
were  not  wanting,  where  non-conunis- 
fiioned  officers,  particularly  sergeant 
majors  and  quarter-master  sergeants, 
have  been  degraded^  that  is,  have  been 
sentenced  to  servo  as  non-commissioned 
officers  in  an  inferior  rank.  In  184S 
the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  re- 
ducing a  sergeant 'to  corporal,  was 
observed  upon  as  irregular :  and  thero 
can  be  no  doubt  that  althou^  it  may 
not  be  eontraiy  to  the  provisions  of 
the  mutiny  act  or  articles  of  war,  it 
would  not  be  justified  by  the  present 
usage  of  the  service. 

(6)  Q.R.763.  The  old  articles  of 
war  (sec.  16,  art.  22)  bid  for  a  long 
scrios  of  yoiirp  given  authority  for  tlie 


(1)  A.W.117. 

(2)  A.W.171.  The  provisions  of 
the  "  Army  Enlistment  Act "  1867  and 
1870,  are  also  the  same  in  ofiect» 
but  the  whole  period  of  detention 
is  excluded  unlua  it  appear  to  the 
court  martial  that  there  had  been  no 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  soldier. 

(3)  A.W.117. 

(4)  A,'W.187.  Before  the  year 
1833  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
articles  of  war  for  the  reduction  of 
non-commissioned  officers  by  courts 
martial  other  than  regimental ;  the 
power  of  general  courts  martial  in 
this  respect  depended  upon  custom,  as 
did  also  the  power  of  courts  martial 
generally  to  sentence  non-commis- 
sioned officers  to  be  suspended  or  de^ 
graded.  Non-commissioned  officers 
wore  not  unfreqaently  sentenced  to  V)o 
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panishmentB  having  been  either  ignored  or  forbidden  by  andtenumy 
the  regulations,  the  minimum  {6)  sentence  of  a  court  mar-  Bercn; 
tial — ^a  sentence,  in  many  cases,  of  extreme  severity — ^is  re- 
duction to  the  ranks. 

128.  A  sergeant  or  other  non-commissioned  officer,  above  bntnrwoeM 
the  rank  of  corporal,  reduced  to  the  ranks,  but  not  sentenced  8i«i«d  officer 
by  the  court  martial  to  forfeit  all  or  any  part  of  his  good-  conduct  senrioe^ 
conduct  pay,  is  allowed  to  reckon  his  service  as  non-com-  itMding. 
missioned  officer  as  good-conduct  service,  and  to  receive  the 
rate  of  good-conduct  pay  of  such  service,  in  addition  to  his 
pay  as  a  private,  subject  only  to  the  deduction  of  one  penny 
a  day  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  offence  for  which  he 
was  reduced,  or  of  the  execution  or  the  termination  of  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him  for  such  offence.  (7) 

120.  Army  schoolmasters,  in  addition  to  the  punishments  bpkm  pnniflh. 

.,  ^  -  .,  -  mente  appUoaldb' 

which  may  be  awarded  to  any  soldier,  may  be  sentenced  to  toacho^ 
disnUaaal,  or  loss  of  service^  but  not  to  reduction.  (8) 
13a  A  warrant  officer  may  be  tried  by  a  district  or  garri-  Pimhhmentof 

t  ^M't  t  1  X  iJiT'f    warrant  offloeiB- 

son  court  martial,  and  may  be  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  bydMariotor 

from  the  service,  or  to  be  svspended  from  rank  and  pay  and 

allowances  for  any  stated  period,  or  to  be  red/uced  to  the 

bottom  or  any  other  place  in  the  list  of  the  rank  which  he 

may  hold,  or  to  be  reduced  to  an  inferior  class  of  warrant 

officer,  or,  if  he  was  originally  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 

and  continued  in  the  service  until  his  appointment  to  be  a 

warrant  officer,  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private  soldier; 

or  to  be  remanded  to  regimental  duty  in  the  rank  held  by 

him  immediately  before  his  appointment  to  be  a  warrant 

officer.    A  warrant  officer  may  be  sentenced  by  a  sreneral  md  general 

•'  ./         o  courtfl  martial  J 

court  martial  to  these  and  to  such  other  punishments  as  such 
court  is  coiupetent  to  award.     But  the  articles  of  war  pro-  proviM  tj 
vide  that  a  warrant  officer  shall  in  no  case  be  liable  to  cor- 
poral punishment.  (9) 

disdttigo  of   noD-omiiiDissioned  offi-  eerenth,  in  the  following  year. 

»n  "ns  private  soldiers,"  as  well  as  (6)  The  court  martial  commission, 

for  their    reduction,   but    this    was  in  their  seeond  report  (May  14,  1869), 

omitted   in     1829.      Courts    martial  recommend,  '*6th.  That  the  punish- 

ceased  to  be  authorized  to    deprive  ment    of    non-commissioned    officers 

cr^Ioor  aeiseants  of  their  badge  in  case  need  not  .necessarily  bo  accompanied 

of  misconduct  in  the  year  1860  ;  and  by  reduction  to  the  ranks." 

the  power  to  place  a  non-commissioned  (7)  K.W.924.  Warrant  to  this  effect, 

officer  "  at  the  lK)ttom  of  the  list  of  his  8th  May,  1861. 

nink"  which  had  been  given  to  courts  (8)  A.W.137. 

mitial  in  1862  was  struck  out  of  tho  (9)  A.W.128. 

artido,  uow  tho  hundred  and  thirty 
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Fttnishxnent  of 
hoqxital 
apprentiow 
in  India. 


131.  A  hospital  apprentice  in  India  may  be  sentenced  by 
a  general,  district,  or  garrison  court  martial  to  be  stbspended 
from  rank  and  pay  and  allowance  for  a  stated  period,  or  to 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  or  any  other  place  in  the  list  of 
hospital  apprentices,  or  to  both  of  these  punishments  in 
conjunction,  or  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service,  as  provided 
in  the  128th  Article  of  War. 


ADDTTIOHAIi 

PmnsHiisim. 


stoppages. 


FenaltlM 
oonteqoent 
on  oonYiction. 


Officer  tran- 
sported oeuset 
to  bdong  to 
servloe. 


All  soldiers 
forfeit  pay  and 
seryioewben 
imprisoned 
under  sentence 
or  confined 
pirerious  to 
oonTiction, 


and  during 
desertion. 


Soldiers  enlisted 
under  the 
conditions  of 
the  act  of  1867, 
also  forfeit  the 
same  daring 
absence  witibout 
leave. 


132.  In  addition  to  any  other  punishment  which  the 
court  may  award,  a  court  martial  may  further  direct  [§  689] 
that  ^ainy  offender^  may  be  put  under  stoppages  in  the 
cases  specified  in  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  article  of  war. 

133.  But  before  particularising  the  offences  for  which 
courts  martial  may  award  pimishments  on  conviction,  it 
will  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  penalties  which,  in  certain 
cases  are  consequent  on  the  conviction  being  confirmed,  and 
therefore  do  not  need  to  be  specified  in  the  sentence,  being 
additional  to  any  sentence  which  the  court  martial  or  other 
court  may  award. 

134.  Every  commissioned  officer  sentenced  to  penal  ser- 
vitude, when  such  sentence  has  been  confirmed,  thereupon 
ceases  to  belong  to  Her  Majesty's  service.  (1) 

135.  No  soldier  is  entitled  to  pay,  or  to  reckon  service 
towards  pay  or  pension,  when  in  confinement  under  a  sen-- 
tence  of  any  court,  (2)  or  during  any  absence  &om  duty  by 
commitment  or  confinement  as  a  deserter  by  confession,  or 
under  any  charge  on  which  he  has  been  afterwards  con- 
victed. (3) 

136.  A  soldier  who  shall  be  convicted  of  desertion  shall 
forfeit  his  pay  and  service  for  the  day  or  days  during  which 
he  was  in  a  state  of  desertion ;  and  any  soldier  who  enlisted, 
re-enlisted,  or  re-engaged  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the 
Army  Enlistment  Act  of  1867,  or  subsequently  to  its  pro- 
mulgation in  general  orders  at  a  foreign  station,  shall,  if  con- 
victed, also  forfeit  his  pay  and  service  for  the  day  or  days  of 
his  absence  (exceeding  five)  without  leave.  (4) 

(1)  A.W.20.  absent  from  duty  awaiting  trial  for  a 

(2)  Officers  undergoing  sentences  of  longer  period  than  the  eight  days 
imprisonment  in  India  are  allowed  to  (then  [§  352])  laid  down  in  the  articles 
draw  pay  oniy^  but  not  their  allow-  of  war,  the  secretary  of  state  for  war 
ances.  might  restore  the  service  of  the  period 

(3)  A.W.I  70.  The  new  warrant  exceeding  the  eight  days  towards  good 
omits  the  provision  in  that  of  1866  conduct  \)i\y  and  pensioti. 

(Art.  469),  that  if  a  Poldior  has  been         (I)  A.W.172.     Sc<   {5 191. 
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137.  Officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  en-  Descrte™  forfeit 

,  -     1  prize  money, 

titled  to  any  share  in  any  prize  or  capture  or  grant  on  account 

of  service,  who  desert,  thereby  forfeit  the  same  to  Chelsea 

f  Cospital,  unless  restored  by  royal  proclamation  or  otherwise  Qnieas  pardoned, 

I)ardoned.(5) 

138.  Soldiers  convicted  of  desertion  forfeit  all  moneys  ondmonejs 
iu  the  regimental  savings  bank  ;  but  the  forfeiture  may  be  robjectto 
remitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war.  (6) 

139.  Soldiers  found   guilty   of  desertion,  [§185]  wilful  sowiers  con- 
maiming  or  tampering  with  their  eyes,  [§219]  the  finding  of  Te^on  and 
the  court  martial  having  been  confirmed, — sentenced  to  penal  Ur  aenteumi 'to 
servitude  or  discharged  with  ignominy, — or  found  guilty  of  w  di«Stfg»*^*' 
felony,  or  of  any  crime  or  offence,  which  in  England  would     **^*«°o°»*^. 
amount  to  felony, — thereupon  forfeit  all  advantages  as  to  forfeit  fonncr 
<;ood-conduct  pay,  and  pension  on  discharge,  which  might        ^ 
liave  accrued  from  their  forrtwr  service,  and  also  all  medals  medaisond 
and  decorations  for  field  service  or  good  conduct,  together  ^ 
with  any  accompanying  annuity  or  gratuity.  (7) 

140.  Every  conviction  by  a  court  martial  causes  an<entry  Forfeitueof 
in   the  regimental  defaulter  book,  and  the  consequent  for-  under  ^ 
feiture  for  twelve  months  of  one  good  conduct  badge,  and  of  ^troon^aont 

ji  •  A   .  i_  ij.        ••  ■  i*i-i«j*        on  conviction 

one  penny  a  day,  if  the  soldier  is  m  possession  of  this  dis-  byoonrtmartiau 

....  'i*!.*  J  J  ■_•         •-i*«aa<*       XI.*      or  by  any  other 

tinction;  or,  if  he  is  not,  renders  him  ineligiDie  for  this  court  of  criminal 
reward  for  two  years.  (8)  jot  felony"' 


141.  The  only  offence  now  placed  beyond  the  discretionary        i. 
power  of  courts  martial  by  the  mutiny  act,  and  nwt  also  p^lS!^!!]!^. 
gpecifiied  in  the  articles  of  war,  is : — 

MJL  60.  Unlawfolly  detaining  any  officer's  or  soldier's  pay  for  Detaining  pay. 
the  space  of  one  month,  or  revising  to  pay  the  same 
when  due. 

Upon  proof  of  this  offence,  before  a  court  martial,  the  act 
directs  that  the  offender  shall  ^'  be  discharged  from  his  em- 
ployment, and  riiall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds.*' 

142*  The  offences  declared  by  the  articles  of  war  pimish-  otfcnc^ 
able  p^rempUyrilAf  on  conviction,  no  discretionary  power  p^mn^^riiy 
vesting  in  the  court,  are : —  5i  J^^*** 

(5)  2  Wia  4,  e.  53.  8.  3.  (7)  A.W.168.     As  to  restoration  of 

(6)  Boyal  WaRaDt-^^Sayiiigs  Bank,    service,  medals,  &c,  «^  §  794. 
para.  3.  (8)  R.W.91 9-922. 
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pmniPioBT       A.W.  34  Ghaplaiii. — Miscondact,  or  yidoos  behaviour  deroga- 
^*°*""'  ting  from  the  sacred  character  with  which  he  is  in- 

vested :  §  143 
36.  Perjnry :  §146 

39.  Traitorous  or  disrespectful  words  against  Her  Majesij, 
or  any  of  the  royal  fanuly : 

40.  Being  concerned  in  any  fray^  and  disobeying  an  arrest, 
drawing  upon,  or  ofTering  violence  to,  another  officer, 
though  of  inferior  rank :  §  147 

44.  Persuading  to  desert ;  entertaining  and  not  reporting 
deserter ;  or  not  causing  apprehension  by  civil  power : 

59.  Sending  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy  without  authority : 

CO.  Giving  a  parole  or  watchword  not  received,  tm^tout 
good  and  mifficlent  cavse : 

61.  Spreading  reports  in  the  field  calculated  to  create  unne- 
cessary alarm  in  the  vicinity  or  rear  of  the  army:  §  148. 

^2.  Using  words  in  action  or  previous  to  going  into  action, 
t&nding  to  create  alarm  or  despondency  :  §  148-150 

63.  Produci/ng  effects  injurious  to  the  service,  by  improper 
disclosures :  §  143-150 

64.  Quitting  ranks  in  action  without  orders,  to  secure 
prisoners  or  horses,  or  under  pretence  of  taking 
woundad  to  the  rear :   §  153 

65.  Leaving  guard,  picquet,  or  post :  §  199 

Becoming  prisoner  by  neglect,  or  disobedience,  or  pass- 
ing  outposts : 

Q6.  Seizing  or  appropriating,  contrary  to  existing  orders^ 
supplies  proceeding  to  the  army :  §  154 

67.  Being  in  command  and  qonniving  at  the  exaction  of  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  houses  or  stalls  let  to  suttlers ;  laying 
a  duty,  taking  a  fee,  or  being  interested  in  the  sale  of 
provisions  or  merchandise  brought  into  any  garrison, 
fort,  or  barrack,  &c. :  §  155 

•68.  Impeding  the  provost  marshal,  or  other  officer  legally 
exercising  authority : 

Bering  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty : 
§156 

69.  Breaking  arrest :  §  354 

JQ,  Drunkenness  on  duty  under  arms :  §  157 

79.  Scandalous  behaviour,  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman :  §  158-159 

84.  Through  design  or  culpable  neglect,  omitting  or  refusing 
to  make  or  send  a  return  or  report ; 
Or  hunvingly  making  a  false  return  or  report 
To  a  superior  officer,  authorized  to  call  for  a  return  of 
report :  §  160-161 
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A.W.  85.  Makini?  a  false  master  of  man  or  horse :  (9)  pbrbmftoby 

Knowingly  aJUowing  or  signing  a  false  muster  roll,  cer- 
tificate, or  retom ;  conniying  at  untrue  documents ; 
Concealing  or  omitting  fekcte,  directed  to  be  stated, 
to  excuse  anj  officer  or  soldier  from  muster  or  duty : 

86.  By  any  flEdse  statement,  certificate,  or  document,  or 
omission  of  the  true  statement,  attempting  to  obtain 
for  any  officer  or  soldier,  or  other  person,  any  pension, 
retirement,  half-pay,  gratuity,  sale  of  conuniflsioii,  ex- 
change,  transfer,  or  discharge : 

87.  Making  or  being  privy  to  any  false  entry,  alteration,  or 
erasure  in  any  account,  description  book,  attestation, 
record,  register,  discharge,  or  other  document,  whereby 
the  real  services,  causes  of  discharge  or  disability, 
wounds,  conduct  of,  or  sentence  of  courte  martial 
upon,  any  person,  shall  not  be  truly  given ; 
^Wilfully  omitting  to  report  or  record  facts  relating 
thereto,  according  to  existing  regulations  : 

88.  Intentionally  making  false  return,  report  or  statement 
of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  money,  stores,  or  pro- 
visions  ; 

^j  false  document^  conniving  at  embezzlement ;  §  162 
By  producing  false  vouchers,  or  in  any  other  way,  mis- 
applying public  money  for  purposes  other  than  those 
for  which  it  was  intended :  §  163 

89.  By  oonceahnent  or  wil^  omission,  attempting  to  evado 
the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  orders  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  foregoing  pointe :  §  164 

91.  (M.A.  87)  Demanding  unnecessary  biUcts ;  quartering 
wives,  children,  or  servants  in  bouses,  without  consent 
of  occupier ;  taking  money  to  free  from  billets : 

96.  (M.A.  76)  On  application  made  for  that  purpose  wilfully 
neglecting  or  refiising  to  deliver  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
or  to  assist  in  the  apprehension  of,  officers  or  soldiers 
accused  of  crimes  punishable  by  law :  §  165-167,  224 

97.  Protecting  any  person  from  creditors,  on  pretence  of 
being  a  soldier;  protecting  a  soldier  in  any  manner 
not  allowed  by  the  mutiny  act.  §  168 

143.  The  peremptory  punishment  under  these  articles  is  PnnishmeBti 
confined  to  commissioned  officers  only,  being  in  each  case  we^bSiy^ 

(9)  The  eorresponding  article  of  the    phantB,  camels,  bollocks,  &c.|  employed 
(late)    £.  L  C.  Annv  was  worded    m  Uio  artillery  and  <Qthei  services. 
"man  ox  beaift,"  ▼hich  included  elo- 
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§144 


BEMABKS  ON  F^BEBCFTORY  ABTICLES. 


The  article  for 
crying  do-wn 
credit,  peremp- 
tarilj  piescribeB 


tbepenaKy 
of  gnflpen^OD. 


BlupenBion  how 
6D£oroed? 


Crytngtlown 
credit  of  aoldifliB. 


Time,  uxl 


mode  of  making 
proolamAtlon ; 


cashiervngy  except  that  applicable  to  a  chaplain,  on  con- 
viction under  the  thirty-eighth  article — to  be  dischargecL 

144.  To  the  above  offences,  for  which  the  articles  of  war 
peremptorily  direct  a  specified  punishment  to  be  awarded  by 
courts  martial,  may  be  added : — 

A.W.  7.  Commanding  a  corps  and  not  crying  down  credit  of 
soldiers,  on  its  first  coming  to  any  place  where  it  is  to 
remain  in  quarters. 

The  article  declares  that  '^  the  said  commanding  officer, 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  do  so,  shall  be  suspended  for 
three  7n/mtJi8j  during  which  time  his  whole  pay  shall  be 
applied  to  the  discharging  of  such  debts  as  shall  have  been 
contracted  by  soldiers,  under  his  command,  beyond  the 
amount  of  their  daily  subsistence."  It  is  remarkable  from 
its  isolated  position  with  respect  to  the  penal  articles,  from 
its  not  pointing  out  how  the  penalty  declared  by  it  shall  be 
enforced,  and  from  its  being  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  article  of  war,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  prohibit  the  suspension  of  officers* 

145.  It  is  also  remarkable,  though  the  suspension  of  the 
officer  is  peremptory,  yet  that  the  overpl/ua  of  pay  may  be 
returned  to  him*  Although  the  infraction  of  the  letter  of 
this  article  is  not  infrequent,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  for 
precedent  as  to  its  application*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
penalty  declared  by  this  article  may  be  enforced  summarily, 
or  whether  the  intervention  of  a  court  martial  is  necessary 
to  its  enforcement ;  for,  unlike  other  cases,  where  pay  is  in- 
terfered with,  neither  the  article  specifies  the  right  of 
appeal,  nor,  as  in  the  eighth  article,  directs  that '^  the  matter 
shall  be  enquired  into,  and,  if  necessary,  tried  before  a  com- 
petent court  martial,"  "if  the  officer  ....  shall  protest 
against  such  sunmiary  proceeding"  [§367].  If  a  general 
court  martial  were  charged  to  try  the  matter,  the  question 
would  be,  whether  or  not  proclamation  had  been  made 
within  a  reasonable  time ;  which,  perhaps  from  collateral 
passages  in  former  articles  of  war,  is  generally  understood  to 
be  four  days ;  the  court  could  have  no  power  to  award  the 
suspension,  nor  any  discretion  as  to  the  returning  of  the 
pay.  The  ordinary  mode  of  making  the  proclamation  is  by 
a  sergeant,  with  a  di*um  and  fife  or  trumpet,  the  sergeant 
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halting  at  intervals  and  proclaiming  that  if  the  landlords  or 
inhabitantfl  shall  suffer  the  soldiers  to  contract  debts,  it  will 
be  at  their  own  peril,  the  officers  not  being  obliged  to  dis- 
charge such  debts. 

146.  A.W.  35,  §142.— The  mutiny  act  of  1855  extended  Perjmr, 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial  to  perjury,  and 
wilfully  making  a  false  declaration  was  inserted  in  1857, 
but  perjury  only  is  specified  in   the   article.      Perjury  is 
defined  to  be  a  wilfvX  felse  oath,  by  one  who,  being  law- 
Jvlly  required  to  depose  the  truth  in  any  judicial  proceed- 
ing, swears  absolutely  in  a  matter  material  to  the  point  in  in  a  matter 
qu^tion,  v/hether  he  be  believed  or  not ;  ( 1 )  and  the  charge        ^   ' 
should  allege  that  such  false  statement  was  material  to  the 
issue  before  the  court.  (2)    The  false  oath  must  be  wilfuL  t^efaiae 

^    '  ./»    swearing  mntt 

and  proved  to  be  taken  with  some  degree  of  deliberation  ;  ^»a/ui; 

for  if,  upon  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  shall 

appear  probable  that  it  was  owing  rather  to  the  weakness 

than  to  the  perverseness  of  the  party,  as   where   it  was 

occasioned  by  surprise  or  inadvertency,  or  mistake  of  the 

true  state  of  the  question,  it  will  not  amount  to  perjury.  (3) 

The  oath  must  be  lawfully  required  in  a  judicial  proceed-  and  layt/uvy 

rmi  ji  •  «»ni  11  required 

ing.    The  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  any  false  oath,  but 
^uch  as  is  sworn  in  some  court  of  justice,  or  before  some  # 

magistrate  or  proper  officer,  having  power  to  administer  an 
oath.  When  an  oath  is  required  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
but  notr  in  a  judical  proceeding,  the  breach  of  that  oath  does 
Dot  amount  to  perjuiy,  unless  the  statute  enacts  that  such 
oath,  when  &lse,  shall  be  perjury,  or  shall  subject  the 
offender  to  the  penalties  of  perjury.  The  mutiny  act  de- 
clares that  any  person  taking  a  false  oath,  in  any  case  where 
an  oath  is  required  to  be  taken  by  it,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  and  liable  to  the  penalties.  (4) 
The  swearing  must  be  absolutely  in  a  matter  inaterial. 
He  who  swears  a  thing  according  as  he  thinks,  remembers,  JJ)^JJ™*j^|^ 
or  believes,  cannot,  in  respect  of  such  an  oath,  be  found  mattcrmfl/#r/ai; 
g^ilty  of  perjury,  (5)    But  a  witness  may  be  convicted  of 

(1)  I  Hawkins,  318.  of  perjury  and  subomation  of  perjury 

(2)  Judge  Advocate  General,  26th  before  a  civil  court  is,  by  common 
Jane,  1865.    Q.R.,  App.  No.  6,  46.  law  fine  and  imprisonment,  and,  by    % 

(3)  1  Hawkins,  318.  statute,  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 

(4)  M.A.96.    As   to    the  required  ment  with  hard  labour.  t 
rroof,Mel868,1018.~The punishment        (5)  1  Hawking  323.                                                                  i 

F 
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PEREHFTORT  FI7NISB3CENTS. 


▲it.  86. 


prSTBfiGtttiOB 

andstibor- 
nation  of 
eridenoOt 
dealt  with 
as  military 

OflSOOB. 


Disobeying 
orden  in  caae  of 
iray. 


gpreadiiig  talN 
reports. 


perjury  in  swearing  positively  that  he  believes  a  fact  to  be 
true  which  he  must  know  to  be  false.  (6)  Officers  and 
soldiers  guilty  of  prevarication,  or  otherwise  misconducting 
themselves  in  giving  their  evidence,  [§  439]  may  be  dealt 
with  under  the  hundred  and  fifth  article,  as  also  for  the 
offence  of  persuading  another  to  take  a  false  oath,  whether 
personally  or  by  letter,  by  reward,  promises,  or  threats,  or 
by  any  other  mode  or  means. 

147.  A.W.  40,  §142. — In  the  articles  of  war,  before  the 
year  1829,  the  punishment  of  the  offence  described  in  this 
article  was  discretionary,  and  the  present  'fifteenth  article 
(which  gives  power  to  all  officers  of  what  (xmditUm  soever , 
though  of  an  inferior  rank,  to  quell  all  quarrels,  frays,  and 
disorders,  though  the  persons  concerned  should  belong  to 
another  corps,  and  to  order  officers  into  arrest  and  soldiers 
into  confinement)  was  joined  with  it,  and  formed  the  fourth 
aHide  of  the  seventh  section.  To  substantiate  a  charge 
imder  this  article,  so  as  to  compel  the  peremptory  punish- 
ment, it  must  be  shown  that  the  officer  was  concerned  in 
the  fray ;  and  that  he  was  ordered  into  arrest,  and  refused 
to  obey  the  order ;  or,  that  he  drew  his  sword,  or  offered 
violence  to  the  officer  ordering  the  arrest. 

148.  A.W.  61,  62  &  63,  §142.— It  may  be  observed  as  to 
the  sixty-first  article,  that  the  violation  of  it  consists  in 
spreading,  by  words  or  by  letters,  reports  calculated  to  create 
unnecessary  alarm  by  spreading  such  reports.  To  convict  on 
this  article,  as  it  stood  until  altered  in  the  articles  of  war 
for  the  year  1835,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  reports 
were  faise,  falsehood  forming  the  essence  of  the  offence  ;  but 
it  would  be  now  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  reports  are  cal- 
culated to  create  unnecessary  alarm,  although  not  neces- 
sarily false.  (7) 


(6)  1  Leach,  865.  Taylor,  1225. 
See  also  1 956. 

(7)  Lieutenant  S.  H.,  of  the  43rd 
regiment,  and  Lieutenant  J.  H.  of  the 
7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  wero  together  ar- 
raigned at  Moimento  de  Beira,  in  June, 
1812,  for  ''conduct  unbecoming  the 
character  of  ofiicers  in  spreading  false 
and  injurious  reports  tending  to  create 
alarm  and  terror  among  the  inhabit- 
anU  of  Espenhal :  "  Lieutenant  J.  H. 
was  fully  and  honourably  acquitted ; 


Lieutenant  S.  H.  found  guilty. 

The  sentence  was  public  reprimand. 
The  sentence  on  a  conviction  upon  a 
aimilar  charge  must,  had  the  article 
now  under  consideration  existed,  have 
been  cashiering :  thoogh,  an  in  the  case 
of  Lieutenant  S.  H.,  the  spreading  false 
reports  may  not  have  arisen  in  maloro- 
lence,  but  with  a  view  "toomuM  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  terrors  of 
the  people  of  the  country." — G.O 
Villa  Verde,  2nd  July,  1812. 
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149.  It  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  charge  grounded  on  the  Arts.6i,62,6s, 
sixty-first  and  sixty-second  articles  to  show  that  the  words  JSJiSmlL, 
iwed  have  a  tendency  to  create  alarm  or  despondency.     The  TOmptetlernnieM 
offence  defined  in  the  sixty-third  article  is   not  complete  ^"Sd!**^" 
unless  a  certain  effect  be  produced ;  to  procure  a  conviction 
under  it,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  prove  the  disclosure  of 
the  numbers,    position,   magazines,  or  preparation  of  the 
army,  for  si^es  or  movements  ;  but  also  that,  by  such  mis- 
chievous disclosures,  effects  injurious  to  the  army  and  the 
public  service  were  produced.     Though  the   article  desig- 
nates the  disclosures  as  mischievous,  yet  it  does  not  contem- 
plate such  conduct  as  an  offence,  until  it  create  injurious 
effects,  the  result  alone  giving  point  to  the  act :  without 
proof  of  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  disclosure,  a  charge 
under  this  article  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

15a  It  is  probable  that  the  sixty-first  and  sixty-second  omerof  the 
articles  had  their  origin  in  the  following  order  of  the  Duke  Wellington, 
of  Wellington,  dated  Celorico,  10th  August,  1810,  or  that  Srsixtyfiwt 
they  originated  in  the  causes  which  produced  it,  as  the  Bocondanicies. 
express  words  of  each  article  are  in  a  great  degree  discover- 
able in  it.  The  first  part  of  the  order  having  stated  that 
i^ome  correspondence  had  been  received  from  the  army, 
which  had  occasioned  considerable  alarm  at  Oporto,  pro- 
ceeds: "The  commander  of  the  forces  will  not  make  any 
enquiry  to  discover  the  writer  of  the  letters  which  have 
occasioned  this  unnecessary  alarm  in  a  quarter  in  which  it 
was  most  desirable  it  should  not  be  created.  He  has  fre- 
quently lamented  the  ignorance  which  has  appeared  in  the 
opinions  communicated  in  letters  written  from  the  army, 
and  the  indiscretion  with  which  these  letters  are  published. 
It  is  impossible  that  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army  can 
have  a  knowledge  of  facts,  to  enable  them  to  form  opinions 
of  the  probable  events  of  the  campaign  ;  but  their  opinions, 
however  erroneous,  must,  when  published,  have  mischievous 
effects.  The  communication  of  that  of  which  all  officers 
have  a  knowledge,  viz.  the  numbers  and  dispositions  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  army,  and  of  its  magazines,  is  still 
more  mischievous  than  the  communication  of  opinions,  as 
must  be  obvious  to  those  who  reflect  that  the  army  has  been 
for  months  in  the  same  position  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  commander  of  the  forces,  that  the 
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§iSi 


PEREMPTORY  PUNISHMENTS. 


Art.  61,02. 


DUIlcultlee  of 
an  army  in  the 
field  aggravated 
by  inipruUent 
oommuiii- 
catloos. 


OffloerB  may 
make  commu- 
nications, but 
miifit  answer 
for  results. 


TTslng  words 
te.Kling  to 
create  alarm. 


plans  of  the  enemy  have  been  founded  on  the  information  of 
the  description  extracted  from  the  English  newspapers, 
which  information  must  have  been  obtained  through  private 
letters  from  officers  of  the  army.  Although  difficulties,  in- 
separable from  the  situation  of  every  army  engaged  in  the 
operations  of  the  field,  particularly  in  those  of  a  defensive 
nature,  are  much  aggravated  by  communications  of  this  de- 
scription, the  commander  of  the  forces  only  requests  that 
the  officers  will,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  reputations,  avoid 
to  give  opinions  upon  which  they  cannot  have  a  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  form  any,  and  if  they  choose  to  com- 
municate facts  to  their  correspondents,  regarding  the 
position  of  the  army,  its  numbers,  formation  of  the  maga- 
zines, preparations  for  breaking  bridges,  &g.,  they  will  urge 
their  correspondents  not  to  publish  their  letters  in  the 
newspapers,  until  it  shall  be  certain  that  the  publication 
of  the  intelligence  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  army  or  the 
public  service." 

151.  This  order  best  explains  the  apparent  deviation,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  article,  from  ordinary  penal  enactments, 
which  attach  penalty  to  intention  evinced  by  the  result, 
rather  than  making  it  depend  on  the  result  itself.  Officers, 
by  the  order,  are  not  absolutely  prohibited  from  commimi- 
cating  to  their  correspondents  the  positions  and  preparations 
of  the  army ;  they  are  rather  led  to  reflect  on  the  probable 
tendency  of  such  proceeding,  if  persevered  in  indis- 
criminately. They  are,  however,  strictly  enjoined  to  urge 
their  correspondents  not  to  publish  their  letters  in  the 
newspapers,  until  it  shall  be  certain  that  the  publication 
of  the  intelligence  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  army  or 
the  public  service.  The  article  of  war,  in  unison  with  the 
liberality  of  the  order,  leaves  officers  in  their  discretion  to 
communicate  intelligence  from  the  army,  but  justly  makes 
them  responsible  for  injurious  results  arising  out  of  an  abuse 
of  this  privilege.  (8) 

152.  To  support  a  charge  grounded  on  the  sixty-second 
article,  the  best  proof  is  to  establish  the  words  charged  as 
v^ed  previous  to  or  going  into  action,  and  to  show  their 
tendency  by  the  eflTect  created ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient, 
where  the  effect  is  not  demonstrable,  to  put  in  proof  the 

(8)  Q.R.363. 
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words,  the  tendency  of  which  the  court  will  judge.    This  Art.  62. 
article  seems  directed  to  cases  similar  to  that  which  gave 
occasion  for  the  third  charge  exhibited  against  Lieutenant 
Colonel  the  Honourable  Thomas  Mullins,  in  reference  to  S*?®°;y^** 

'  Colonel  MulUiM ; 

his  conduct  before  New  Orleans,  in  1815 :  yiz.  '^  for  scan- 
daloos  conduct,  in  having  said  to  an  officer  of  his  regiment, 
on  7th  January,  1815,  when  informed  the  44th  was  destined 
to  carry  the  fekscines,  &c.  iltiaa  forlorn  hope,  and  theregv* 
taent  must  be  sacriJicedL,  or  words  to  that  effect ;  such  an 
expression  being  calculated  to  dispirit  those  imder  his 
command,  to  render  them  discontented  with  the  service 
allotted  to  them,  demonstrative  of  the  fedRng  with  which  he 
undertook  the  enterprise,  and  infaunous  and  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  a  commanding  officer  of  a  British  regiment.'^ 
On  which  the  court  found  as  follows  :  ^^  that  the  prisoner, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mullins,  did  use  the  expressions  set  forth 
in  third  charge,  or  words  to  that  effect ;  but  the  court  do 
find  that  those  words  were  not  used  in  the  sense,  with  the 
view,  or  with  the  evil  intention,  or  consequences,  imputed 
in  the  said  charge ;  the  court  do,  therefore,  most  fully  and 
honourably  acquit  the  prisoner.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mullins, 
of  the  said  charge  and  all  criminality  thereon."  (9)  Two  remarks  ttcwon. 
remarks  naturally  present  themselves.  Under  the  old 
articles  of  war,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  charged 
the  words,  proved  to  have  been  used  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Mullins,  in  any  other  way  than  in  that  actually  set  forth  ; 
the  imputation  acandaUms  might  perhaps  have  been 
modified  to  the  epithet  unofficer-like.  As  the  offence  now 
declared  by  the  sixty-second  article  did  not  then  exist,  pre- 
meditated or  malicious  intention  must  have  been  proved 
before  ptmishment  could  have  ensued  upon  the  use  of  any 
words  however  detrimental  to  the  service  by  their  tendency 
to  create  alarm  or  despondency.  Under  the  present  articles 
of  war  a  sentence  of  cashiering  must  inevitably  have  fol- 
lowed the  finding  of  the  court,  on  the  third  charge  to  the 
extent  declared  in  the  sentence. 

153.  A.W.  64,  §  142.— This  article  was  added  in  1829,  Quitting ranki. 
and  is  framed  upon  a  general  order  issued  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  Elvas,  .3rd  June,  1811,  and  ordered  by  him 
to  be  read  at  the  same  periods  as  the  articles  of  war. 

(9)  G.0.378,  Uth  September,  1815. 
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PEREMPTORY  PUNISHMENTS. 


Art.  66. 

Rcixing  BuppUes 
for  the  army. 


contrary  to 
orders; 


order  of  the 
Duke  of 
Wellington. 


Officers  con- 
oerukd  in  tnffla 


Impeding 


154.  A.W*  66,  §  142. — This  article  admits  of  no   dia* 
crimination  as  to  punishment  by  the  court  martial ;   the 
irregular  detention,   seizure,  or  appropriation   of  supplies 
proceeding  to  the  army,  oarUrary  to  orders  issued  in  thcU 
respectj  b^ng  proved,  the  court  is  required  peremptorily 
to  award  cashiering  ;  any  alleviating  circumstances,  even 
amoimting  to  the   destitution   of  a  corps  or  detachmeiit, 
can  only  be  taken  into  account  by  the  approving  authority. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  irregularly  detaining  or  appro- 
priating, unless  it  be  ^'  contrary  to  the  orders  issued  in  that 
respect,"  does  not  amount  to  the  offence  contemplated  by 
this  article,  but  miy  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  as  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  dis- 
cipline.   This  article  was  introduced  in  1829  ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  framed  to  meet  the  irregularities  referred  to  in 
the  following  general  order  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
dated  Arganil,  20th  March,  1811 :  '^  The  commander  of  the 
forces  is  concerned  to  hear  that  some  of  the  regiments, 
coming  up  in  the  rear,  have  forcibly  seized  on  the  supplies, 
on  the  march,  for  those  in  front,  in  consequence  ot  which 
these  last  have  been  deprived  of  them.    Those  who  stopped 
and  seized  those  supplies  should  reflect,  that  it  is  most 
easy  to  supply  the  troops  nearest  to  the  magazine,  whilst 
those  nearest  the  enemy  require  the  suj^es  with   the 
greatest  urgency.     It  is  besides  quite  irregular,  and  posi* 
tively  contrary  to  the  orders  of  this  army,  for  any  command- 
ing officer  to  seize  supplies  of  any  description;  there  is 
a  commissary  attached  to  every  part  of  the  army,   and 
there  is   no    individual,   much   less    regiment,   for  whom 
some  commissary  is  not  obliged  to   provide.     It  is  neces- 
sary that  this  practice  should  be  avoided  in  friture,  other- 
wise it  will  become  impossible  to   carry  on  any  regular 
operation." 

155.  A.W.  67.  §142. — ^This  article  was  framed  in  conse- 
quence of  some  gross  abuses  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury at  Gribraltar.  The  garrison  was  supplied  exclusively 
by  contractors  under  the  control  of  the  governor — a  system 
which  led  to  much  rol)bery  and  oppression.  (1) 

1 56.  A.  W.  68,   §  142. — The  corresponding  article   was 


(1)  Sayer,  History  of  Gibraltar,  466-473. 
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added  to  the  new  articles  of  war  of  1829,  and  waa  the  re-  Ait.  68. 
insertion  of  an  offence,  as  a  ^' crime  not  capital,"  which  in  oroth^ om^r*^ 
one  form  or  another  is  to  be  found — and  in  most  cases  as  a  ^hSBdv^^ 
capital  offence — ^in  snccessive  issues  of  laws  and  articles 
until  the  reign  of  George  I.    The  provost  marshal,  or  '•  pro- 
vost of  the  marshal"  as  he  is  also,  and  more  precisely, 
called  in  the  laws  of  war  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  charged, 
under  the   order  of  the   marshal,  and  afterwards  of  the 
general,  with  the  police  of  the  camp  and  the  execution  of 
the  sentences  of  his  court.      The  "  resistance  of  justice  " 
was  punished    capitally,  or  ''at  the  king's    pleasure,"  in 
the  fifteenth  century.     "Eesisting  the  provost  marshal" 
was  punished  by  death  by  the  articles  of  both  the  con- 
tending armies  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Great  Bebellion. 
The  fifty-fifth   article  of  King  James  II.   is  as   follows, 
and    it    was    retained   with    unimportant   verbal    altera- 
tions as   the  sixty-third  article  of  William  III.  and  the 
fifteenth    of  Queen   Anne: — ^ART.  LV.    No  officers  or  "tim  penalty  of 
soldiers  shall  presume  to  hinder  the  provost  martial,  his  ^v^rtmjmhai 
lieutenant,   or  servant   in    the   execution    of  their  office  SmbSu^,"^'* 
upon  pain  of  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  com-t 
martial  shall  think  fit:    And  all   captains,  officers,  and 
soldiers   shall   do  their  utmost  to    apprehend  and  bring    . 
to  punishment  all  offenders,  and   shall   assist  the  officers 
of  His   Majesty's  army  or  forces  therein,  especially  the 
said  provost,  his  lieutenant,  and  servant;  and  if  the  pro- 
vost martial  or  his  officers  require  the  assistance  of  any  <•  The  penalty  oi 
officer  or  soldier  in  apprehending  any  person,  declaring  to  Jtol^^"^'**"* 
them  that  it  is  for  a  capital  crime,  and  the  party  escape 
for  want  of  aid  and  assistance,  the  party  or  parties  refusing 
to  aid  or  assist  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  a  court 
martial  shall  inflict.'*    This  old  article  may  very  well  serve 
to  illustrate  the  present  one,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  intended  to  apply  to  offences  which  might  more  pro- 
perly be  tried  as  offering  violence  against,  or  disobeying 
the  lawful  command  of,  a  superior  officer,  but  rather  to 
meet  the  case  of  officers  and  others  hindering  or  not  assist- 
ing tile  provost  marshal,  or  other  officer — ^it  may  be  of 
inferior  rank — who  might  be  ^  legally  exercising  authority  " 
*^in  the  execution  of  his  duty''  in  the  apprehension  or 
punishment  of  offenders,  and  the  preservation  of  good  order 
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PEREMPTORY  PUKISHMENTS. 


Art.  76. 


DmnkenneflB  on 
daty  under  anns. 


Pmnkennen 
jM«r  ariiing. 


Eks-indalotu 
couduct. 


The  pivranp* 
tory  sentence 
vnder  this 
article  is  not 
imperative  on 
the  conrt, 
unless  the 
crime  de- 
icribed  in  It 
is  expressly 
charred  aad 
found. 


and  discipline,  as  enjoined  by  the  article  of  war,  and  further 
enforced  by  the  Queen's  Regulations.  (2) 

157.  A.  W,  76,  §  142. — ^Drunkenness  on  duty  under  arms  is 
the  only  offence  contemplated  by  this  article :  drunkenness 
in  an  officer  off  duty,  or  on  duty,  not  under  arma^  is 
punishable  in  the  (Uacretion  of  the  court  under  the  hundred 
and  fourth  article.  It  is  held  that  the  offence  of  being 
drunk  on  duty  is  complete,  when  an  officer  or  soldier  is 
found  drunk,  whether  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  opium, 
or  other  intoxicating  drug  or  thing. 

158.  A.W.  79,  §  142.— This  article  which  ia  essential  to 
the  high  respectability  and  honourable  character  of  the 
army,  by  providing  for  the  removal  from  it  of  officers  who 
may  be  guilty  of  scandalous  behaviour,  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  although  not  imme- 
diately bearing  on  its  discipline,  is  in  its  nature  widely 
comprehensive.  It  is  spoken  of  when  referring  to  the 
specification  necessary  in  the  charge,  [§410]  and  will  be 
again  noticed  when  treating  of  the  general  rule  :  It  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  substance  of  the  issue  or  charge 
[§831].  No  offence  is  within  its  peremptory  provision, 
which  cannot  be  designated  ''  scandalous,"  as  well  as  un- 
becoming the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  the 
definition  not  admitting  of  separation  of  its  terms.  (3) 

159.  In  cases  which  arose  from  the  now  obsolete  prac- 
tice of  inserting  a  statement  in  the  charge  of  the  crime  being 
in  breach  of  some  specified  article  of  war,  it  was  held  that  if 
a  charge  should  expressly  refer  to  this  article,  a  finding  which 
negatived  the  imputation  of  scandal,  and  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  a  gentleman,  must  necessarily  be 
followed  by  acquittal,  even  though  the  accused  were  guilty 
of  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer.  It  does 
not  however  follow  where  charges  are  framed  in  its  precise 
language,  that  conduct  not  justifying  the  imputation  of 
scandalous,  but  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  may  be  to 


!i 


f2)  A.W.164.     Q.R.905.  Sir  David  Dundas,  then  judge  advocate 

(3)  The  article  fop  a  long  series  of  general,   upon  the  ground  that  tijis 

years  had  been  worded  "  scandalous,  accumulation  of  epithets  was  contmiy 

infamous/'  but  this  last  epithet  was  to  the  spirit  of  the  hundred«>and-Bixtv- 

expunged  in  1857  at  the  suggestion  of  second  article.  [§433] 
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tie  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  should  Art.  79. 
^'0  unpunished :  the  court  would  still  be  in  a  position  to  take 
eogiiizance  of  the  offence  according  to  its  nature  and  degree, 
but  would  in  this  case,  at  their  discretion^  award  a  pun- 
ishment, and  710^  neceaaarily  cashiering,  which  they  are 
imperatively  called  upon  to  apply  in  every  case,  only  when 
the  offence   described  in    the   article  has  been   expressly  Miscondnct, 

*■  •*     not  Hubvexvive 

charged  and  found.      Every  possible  act,  which  an  ofiBcer  of  military 

°  .  *llsciphne,  can 

can  either  commit  or  omit,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  ^^.^.'"^{'"^y^ 
and  military  discipline,  in  whatever  degree,  may  and  must  J^^J^^  '**" 
meet  its  proportionate  punishment,  when  charged  as  con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer,  and  proved  before  a  court 
martial; (4)  but  offences  against  morality  and  decorum,  or 
the  refined  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  if  not  directly  affect- 
ing  military  discipline,  to  be  punishable  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, must  deserve  the  epithet,  scandalous,  and  then  can 
be  visited  only  by  cashiering,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this 
article. 

160.  A.W»  84,  §  142. — The  offence  in  the  first  part  of  this  Designedly 

rm  1  1       1  1  I  •      •  1  omitting  to 

article, — Through  culpable  neglect  ormttvng  to  send  a  return,  send  return,  or 

(('c— might  have  been  punished  by  the  old  articles  of  war  in 

the  discretion  of  a  court  nuusbial.   The  present  article  appears  JJJ^Sf  b^t"^ 

very  vague  and  too  general  in  its  terms  to  entail  peremptory 

pimishment  by  cashiering.     Any  neglect^  even  the  slightest, 

without  any   criminal  intention,   is  to    a    certain  degree 

culpable ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  discover  why  the  epithet 

culpcMe  should   have  been  applied   at  all   to  neglect,  or 

how  n^lect  can  arise  which  is  not  culpable.     An  omission  guiity  knowledge 

may  be  venial,  but  not  so  a  neglect.     To  establish  a  charge 

under  the  latter  part  of  this  article,  it  would  be  necessary 

to  prove,  not  only  that  the  return  was  false,  but  that  the 

officer  knowingly  made  a  fistlse  return.     This   offence  was 

punishable  peremptorily  under  the  old  articles  of  war  by 

cashiering.  (5) 

161.  To  convict  under  this  article  it  must  be  shown  that  ^J^j^^l^ 
the  superior  officer  was  authorized,  either  expressly  or  by  the  Bupcrior  officer, 
custom  of  the  service,  to  call  for  the  return. 

162.  A.W.  88,  §142. — The  second  of  the  three  charges  Fftiaeretnm 

(4)  See  cases  of  LieuU  Dunkin  and        (5)  Sec.  v.  Art.  1. 
0t(it6ibb8.    $840-42. 
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CBIMES  ASD  TVSJSBUESTB. 


An,  92. 

of  storefl ;  con- 
niving at 
embesslement. 


Misapplication 
of  pablio  money. 


Eyadingorden 
relative  to 
moster,  frc. 


Neglecting  or 
refuRing 
asBlstanoe  to 
civil  magUitmte, 
on  application 
made. 


upon  which  an  officer  is  peremptorily  panishable  under  this 
article — bemg  concerned  m  or  cormivyag  at^  by  any  falae 
document,  any  fraudulent  embezzlement  of  storee— abo 
falls  under  the  eightieth  article,  which  authorizes  the 
award  of  the  punishments  of  penal  servitude,  fine,  im- 
prisonment, &c.,  or  that  of  cashiering ;  bat  as  the  eighty- 
eighth  article  of  war  is  imperative  as  to  the  penalty,  a 
charge  couched  in  its  express  terms  (6)  Tnuet  be  visited  by 
cashiering.  (7) 

163.  The  saone  remark  applies  to  the  offence  which  is 
subjected  to  the  peremptory  punishment  under  the  last  part 
of  this  article,  by  producing  any  false  certificatee  or  vouchers 
or  accounts f  or  in  any  other  way  miaapplyvng  the  public 
money ^  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  it  was  i/n- 
tended.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  offence  here  described 
differs  from  that  within  the  discretionary,  but  more  penal, 
provisions  of  the  eightieth  article,  inasmuch  as  the  misap- 
plication need  not  be  fraudulent :  a  simple  misappropriation 
of  public  money  intended  for  any  specific  purpose — ^the 
discharge  of  one  bona  fide  claim  with  moneys  vntended 
for  another — ^might  subject  an  officer  to  the  peremptory 
penalty. 

164.  A.W.  89,  §142. — ^This  article  extends  to  any  evasion, 
by  concealment  or  wilful  omission,  of  the  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  the  orders  and  regulations  relating,  as  the  article 
expresses  it,  to  the  *^ foregoing  povnts/*  This  must  be 
understood  of  the  points  comprehended  by  the  eighty-fourth 
and  following  articles,  and  may  be  held  to  apply  to  all  ex- 
isting orders  as  to  returns,  musters,  pay  lists,  reports  relative 
to  the  retirement  of  officers,  or  the  discharge  and  pensioning 
of  soldiers,  and  as  to  returns  of  stores,  and  the  application  of 
public  money. 

165.  A.W.  96,  §141. — It  is  supposed  that  officers  may 
commit  a  breach  of  this  article,  not  only  when  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  such  British  colonies  as  have  a 


(6)  The   eight'.eth  article  extends 

not  only  to  connivance  by  means  of 

faUe  documents,  but  also  to  connivance 

in  any  way  by  a  person  in  trust. — See 

{200. 

(7)  As  this  offence  is  within  the 
terms  of  the  seventeenth  section  of  the 


mutiny  act,  the  loss  and  damage  ma- 
tained  is  recoverable,  as  therein  pointed 
out,  the  court  being  in  every  case  re- 
quired to  ascertain  the  amount,  and  to 
oeclare  by  their  sentence,  that  it  shull 
be  made  good  by  the  ofiB»ndex. 
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foim  of  British  oivil  judicature  in  force,  but  also,  since  the  Art  96. 
alteration  in  the  articles  of  war  in  1832,  which  has  been 
referred  to  when  treating  of  the  jiudsdiction  of  courts  mar- 
tial [§  75-9]  in  colonies  or  poEsesfdons,  in  which,  being  under 
British  protection,  or  having  become  British  by  conquest  or 
cession,  the  law  of  the  country,  from  which  the  first  settlers 
were  drawn,  or  some  foreign  law,  or  a  modification  of  such 
laws,  may  have  been  preserved  to  them,  provided  only 
there  is  any  civil  judicature  in  force  by  the  appointment 
or  under  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty,  and  that  such 
Judicature  does  not  declare  its  incompetence  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  crimes  and  offences  committed  by  officers  and 
soldiers. 

1 66.  The  words  **  competent  to  try  such  offender"^  were  in-  ^^^^^rticJ^ 
serted  in  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  article  in  the  articles  ^  meet  such 

caaes  abroad 

of  war  for  1851 — ^and  not  before  they  were  needed.  In 
the  previous  year,  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  crown  in 
the  Mauritius,  where  French  laws  remain  in  force,  de- 
clared that  the  civil  law  was  incapable  of  dealing  with  a 
murder  committed  by  a  soldier,  who  subsequently  under- 
went the  sentence  of  death  awarded  by  a  general  court 
martial. 

167.  The  very  important  words  **  on  application  made  to  ■»*  at  home. 
him  for  that  purpose"  were  added  in  1854,  and  serve  to  pro- 
tect officers  from  a  charge  of  neglect,  under  this  article  and 

the  seventy-sixth  section  of  the  mutiny  act,  for  preferring 
charges  for  such  criminal  offences  before  courts  martial,  as 
are  also  punishable  under  the  articles  of  war.  The  punish- 
ment prescribed  in  the  mutiny  act — disability  to  have  or 
hold  a  civil  or  military  office — ^applies  only  to  conviction  on 
a  prosecution  for  the  offence  in  the  superior  courts  at 
Westminster,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  or  a  court  of  record  in 
India. 

168.  A.W.  101,  §142. — ^This  article  will  be  best  under-  niegaiiypro. 
stood  by  a  reference  to  the  fortieth  section  of  the  mutiny  act,  °^ 
which  has  been  progressively  modified  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  Queen  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  sol- 
diers, except  for  some  purely  criminal  matter,  or  a  debt 
amounting  to  thirty  pounds  or  upwards. 
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CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


n. 

CTrimes  punish- 
able by  deaths 
Hnd  penal  servi* 
tilde  Rt  home 
and  abruad, 


Climes  panish- 
able  by  death ; 
whether  at 
home  or 
abroad. 


169.  The  penalties  of  Death  (8)  and  Penal  Servitude  are 
attached  to  the  following  offences,  committed  either  by  offi- 
cers or  by  soldiers  when  tried  by  general  courts  martial  (1), 
and  whether  committed  at  home  or  abroad,  they  being  ex- 
pressly made  liable  to  these  punishments  by  the  mutiny  (2) 
act: — 

M.A.  15.  Treating,  or  entering  into  terms  with  a  rebel  or  enemy, 
without  Her  Majesty's  licence,  or  the  licence  of  the 
general,  or  chief  commander.  (3) 

A.  W.  36.  Beginning,  exciting,  cansing  or  joining  in  any  mutiny ; 
sedition ;  being  present  and  not  using  utmost  endea- 
vours to  suppress  mutiny  or  sedition ; 
Conspiring  to  cause  mutiny :  §  170 
Knowledge  of  mutiny  or  intended  mutiny,  and  delaying 
to  inform  the  commanding  officer  thereof :  §  171 

37.  Striking,  using,  or  offering  violence  against  a  superior 
officer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office  :  §  172-175 
Being  confined  in  a  milUary  prison^  and  striking,  using, 
or  offering  violence  against  a  visitor,  or  other  his  supe- 
rior military  officer  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office  : 
§  176-177 

38.  Disobeying  thelawftd  command  of  a  superior:  §  178- 
179,  595 

42.  Desertion:  §180 

51.  Holding  correspondence  with,  or  giving  intelligence  to 
the  enemy ; 

Believing  the  enemy  with  money,  victuals,  or  ammu- 
nition; or  knowingly  harbouring,  or  protecting,  an 
enemy:  §  194 

52.  Misbehaviour  before  the  enemy :  §  195 
Shamefully  abandoning  or  delivering  up  any  garrison, 
fortress,  post,  or  guard :  §  196 

Compelling,  or  speaking  words,  or  using  other  means, 
to  induce  the  abandonment  of  any  grarrison,  fortress, 
post,  or  guard :  §  195 


(8)  The  articles  of  war  of  King 
James  the  Second  provided  that  no 
punishment  extending  to  loss  of  life 
or  limb  should  be  inflicted  on  any 
offenders  in  time  of  peace,  although 
the  same  were  aUott^  for  the  said 
offence  by  those  articles  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war. 

(1)  Desertion  may  be  tried  by  a 
district  court  martial;  and  mutiny  and 


insubordination  accompanied  by  per- 
sonal violence  on  the  line  of  march,  or 
on  board  ship,  may  be  tried  by  a  regi- 
mental or  detachment  court  martial. 

(2)  M.A.1  and  15.  For  other  offences 
to  which  death  is  annexed  in  tht 
articles,  see  {  200. 

(3)  There  is  not  any  parallel  article 
of  war. 
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57.  Sentinel — Sleeping  on  post,  or  leaving  it  before  being  Ait.  m. 
regularly  relieved :  §  199 

170.  A.W.  36,  §169. — ^The  crimes  of  mutiny,  and  of  not  Mutiny,  and  the 

,.  ..  ./»     1   .  .        offences  com- 

suppressing  or  concealing  a  mutiny,  were  specified  in  separate  pnseri  in  tue 
articles  in  the  old  articles  of  war,  but  were  included  in  this 
article  from  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  articles  in  1829. 
Conspiring  to  mutiny  was  for  the  first  time  expressed  in  the 
mutiny  act  of  1867,  in  consequence  of  the  inconvenience 
which  had  been  felt  in  framing  a  charge  for  what  was  vir- 
tually this  offence,  as  "coming  to   the  knowledge  of  an 
intended  mutiny"  when  this  was  in  fact  merely  an  incident 
in  the  conspiracy.     Mutiny  and  sedition  are,  by  some,  con- 
Kidered  as  convertible  terms,  and  perhaps  properly  so ;  but 
by  military  men  mutiny  is  rather  understood  to  imply  ex- 
treme^  and,  more  strictly  speaking,  collective  insubordina-  Definition  of 
tion,  or  rising  against  or  resisting  military  authority  in 
combination  or  simultaneously  (4),  with  or  without  actual 
violence,  such  acts  proceeding  from  alleged   or  pretended 
f^rievances  of  a  military  nature :  and  sedition  is  supposed  to 
apply  to  acts  of  a  treasonable  or  riotous  nature,  directed 
rather  against  the   government  or  civil  authorities  than 
military  superiors,  though  necessarily  involving  or  resulting 
in  insubordination  to  the  latter.     The  facts,  by  which  it  is   ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
intended  to  substantiate  a  charge  of  mutiny  or    sedition,  ^J^/?'****" 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  charge.     The  offence  must  be 
proved  by  acts,  not  by  words  alone,  or  by  words  at  all,  except  ^^enoe  to 
in  connection  with  acts,  since  even  traitorous  words  against  p"^- 
Her  Majesty  are  not  punishable,  as  is  mutiny,  by  death.  (5) 

171.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  our  military  history  a 

(4)  In  the  old  articles  of  war  the  acts  as  mutiny  was  at  that  time  fully 

oflfences  which  are  now  distinguished  aathorized  by  the  classification  of  the 

as    "mutiny     and    insubordination'*  article  of  war.    Now,  however,  that 

were  classied  together  as  mutiny ;  and  the  less  accurate  arrangement  of  the 

the  general   orders  of  the  I>nke  in  articles  of  war  has  been  amended  in 

S{)ain  and  Colonel  Hough's  Cdlei^iions  this  particular,  there  does  not  appear 

wiU  furnish  many  examples  of  men  any    reason    why    these    precedents 

rhot  for  indiyidaal  acts  of  rioleuce'  should  be  followed,  and  mutiny  should 

chai^ged  as ''mutiny,"  e^.  *' shooting  a  not  be  used  in  its  more  distinctive 

superigr  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  signification  of  combined,  or,  at  least, 

duty."    In  this  and  other  instances  simultaneous  rising  against,  or  resist- 

the  act  80  charged  and  proved  came  ing,  authority,  on  the  part  of  more  than 

within  one  of  the  offences  to  which  the  a  single  mutineer, 

mutiny  act  had  attached  the  punish-  (5)  A.W.39.    See  Acts  and  Declara- 

ment  of  death ;  and  there  can  be  no  ticm»  of  Co-mutineers,  §821-3« 
doubt   that   the  designating  of  these 
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CKIHEB  ASH  PUNISHMEirrS. 


Mndnoos  oon- 
dact  diflUn- 
gttished  from  an 
•ctof  mntiny. 


Yiolenoe  to 
superior 


in  ezeontion  of 

OfflOOf 


or  at  other 
times* 


inclndlng  non- 
oombataiiti, 


distinction  has  been  maintained  between  mutvnotia  coTiduct 
and  mutiny;  the  penalty  of  death  could  not  legally  be 
awarded  on  a  charge  of  mutinoua  cond/uct.  (6)  Nothing  less 
than  mutiny,  expressly  charged  and  satisfactorily  proved, 
will  justify  the  sentence  of  death  or  penal  servitude.  Muti- 
nous conduct  implies  behaviour  tending  to  mutiny ;  and 
just  as  a  man,  who  has  committed  an  act  of  a  murderous 
character  may  not  have  completed,  or  may  not  have  formed 
the  intention  to  commit  that  crime,  so  a  soldier,  whose 
conduct  is  evidently  of  a  mutinous  character,  may  yet  be 
clear  of  the  completion  or  commission  of  that  offence. 

172.  A.W,  37. — ^The  article  now  extends  to  every  sort  of 
violence,  or  attempt  at  violence,  which  may  be  used  or 
offered  against  superior  officers,  with  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  be  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  It  is 
held  to  be  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  mutiny  act  that, 
whenever  they  are  answerable  to  the  law  for  a  neglect  of 
duty,  the  law  will  extend  its  protection  to  them.  (7)  Vio- 
lence to  a  superior  in  other  circmnstances,  or  tlireatening 
language,  are  minor  offences,  pimishable  under  the  forty- 
iirst  article  of  war.  [§215] 

173.  The  protection  of  the  law  is  extended  to  officers 
having  relative  rank  (8)  in  regiments  or  military  depart- 

(6)  Private  J.  Midgeley,  Royal  Fa-  "  in  the  execution  of  his  office." — 
eiliers,  having  been  tried  at  Mcilta  and  It  has  been  ruled  that  a  non-commis- 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  four-  sioned  officer  while  with  his  regiment 
teen  years  upon  a  charge  of  **  highly  or  any  part  of  it  is,  at  all  times,  to 
insubordinate  and  mutinous  conduct "  be  considered  in  the  execution  of  hia 
in  using  threats  against  the  life  of  a  office.** 

sergeant,  and  having  a  firelock  loaded  This  ruling  will  always  have  its  duo 

with  the  avowed  intention  of  shooting  weight  in  Uiose  cases  where  it  was  in- 

him,  the  general  commanding  in  chief  tended  to  apply — obviously  not  when 

wrote  as  follows  to  the  major  general  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the 

commanding : — **  I  have  to   acquaint  non-commissioned  officer  not  being  in 

you  that  the  sentence  awarded  by  the  the  execution  of  his  office — to  instance 

court  and  approved  by  you  could  not  a  case  which  has  occurred — ^whon  in  tho 

legally  be  enforced,  inasmuch  as  nei-  act  of  attempting  to  commit  a  felony 

ther  the  charges  against  the  prisoner,  wheA  on  duty  with  his  regiment, 

nor  the  evidence  in  support  of  them,  Probably  no  more  is  intended  by  the 

constitute  an  offisnce  punishable  with  order  than  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 

doath,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  the  non-commissioned  officer  should  be 

of  the  mutiny  act,*'— Horse  Ouarda,  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duty ; 

26th  July,  1S34.  and  that,  for    example,  a    corpoml 

(7)  The  following  order  was  issued  asleep  in  the  barrack  room  or  tent  of 
on  the  1st  February.  1868 : — G.  0. 12.  the  squad  of  which  he  was  m  charge, 
"  Courts  martial. — Misapprehension  and  becoming  the  object  of  violence, 
existing,  when  framing  charges  for  should  be  within  the  protection  of 
using  or  offering  violence  to  non  com-  article. 

missioned  officers,  as  to  when  a  non-        (8)  Private  Henry  Hamilton,  62nd 
commissioned  officer  is  to  be  considered    Begiment^  was    found    guilty    by  a 
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ments;  and  to  private  soldiers  holding  lance  rank (9)  as  Arts?. 
bombardiers  or  corporals.     It  is,  however,  an  inseparable  ^^'^^^' 
part  of  the  graver  offence  contemplated  by  this  article,  that  corp^raia. 
the  violence  be  offered  to  a  superior  officer  in  the  execution  S*th?SfflS*te 
of  his  offijce.    To  subject  an  offender,  therefore,  to  the  grave  ingiSSST^** 
pimishmente  contemplated  by  it,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  ^  the  crime. 
prove  that  the  violence  was  offered  to  or  used  against  the 
mperior  in  the  execution  of  hie  office,  but  also,  that  this 
circDmstance  should  be  specifically  alleged  in  the  charge, 
or,  at  the  lecutj  that  facts  should  be  set  forth,  from  which  it 
might  be  collected.   The  omission  of  this  allegation,  in  a  very 
aggravated  case  [§406],  caused  the  revision  of  a  sentence 
and  the  substitution  of  corporal  for  capital  punishment. 

174*  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  accurately  defining 
what  is  meant  by  being  in  the  execwtion  of  hie  office,  which  Exocntionot 
was  not  necessary  to  the  offence,  as  specified  in  some  of  the  °  ^ ' 
early  mutiny  acts,  and  the  still  earlier  articles  of  war.  Un- 
questionably an  officer  would  be  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  whether  the  act  of  duty  was  a  prescribed  duty,  or  a 
dntj  arising  out  of  the  exigency  of  the  moment.  For  ex- 
ample, to  use  a  £Ekmiliar  illustration,  an  officer  seeing  a 
soldier  out  of  quarters  after  hours,  or  improperly  dressed  in 
a  town,  or  transgressing  against  any  order  or  custom  of  the 
Bervioe,  would  be  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  therefore 
of  his  office,  in  ordering  the  soldier  to  his  barracks,  or 
directing  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary.  It  would  perhaps 
be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  an  officer  present  with  his 
regiment  is  perpetually  on  duty,  and  consequently  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  because  it  may  be  imagined  that,  in 
social  intercourse,  violence  may  be  offered  to  a  superior, 
which  clearly  could  not  be  charged  under  this  article,  though 
it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  quell 
all  quarrels,  frays,  and  disorders ;  and  consequently,  if  at  the 

gvoenl  eoait  niArtial  at  AlderBhot  on  and  nnder  all   circnmstanoes   while 

the  28tli  April,  1865,  of  having,  when  holding  the  lance  rank,  to  be  regarded 

iindei]goiBgiBediealinspeetion,''8tnick  and  denominated  as  a  non-commie- 

vitk  Us  flft  Sorgeon  Migor  /.  Ewing,  sioned  officer  for  the  time  being,  and 

being  his  superior  officer,  and  in  the  that  his  authority  as  a  superior,  is,  to 

OEtcotion  of  nis  officei."    He  was  sen-  all  intents  and  purposes,    as  yalid, 

tsDced  to  penal  serritude  for  fire  yean,  whilst  acting  in  the  capacity  as  cor- 

sad  the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  poral,  as  if  he  were  a  commissioned 

Qoreo.  officer  of  the    regiment." — Adjutant 

(9)  "  I  have  it  in  command  to  say,  General,  Horse  Ouards,  22nd  June, 

that  a  Iftnce  corporal  is  in  all  situations  1 844. 
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§175 


CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


Art.S7. 


when  an  oflloer 
Qinst  be 
considered  to 
be  in. 


The  rank  of 
the  officer  must 
be  known. 


In  plain 
clothes. 


mcss-table,  or  in  a  private  room,  an  officer,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  encountered  violence  from  an  inferior,  the 
ofifender  might  be  exposed  to  capital  punishment,  by  alleging 
that  the  superior  ofi&cer  was  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 
Whatever  the  regulations  or  customs  of  the  service  require 
in  an  officer,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  perform ;  and 
whenever  the  good  of  the  service  requires  that  he  should 
interfere,  it  is  his  duty  to  interfere :  in  such  cases  the  officer 
is  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  No  officer,  of  any  standing,  will  be  under 
any  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  an  officer  was  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  upon  any  given  or  assumed  occasion. 
Were  an  officer  in  the  execution  of  accidental  or  genercd 
duty,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  in  the  ex^cution  of  his  office. 
But  if  a  doubt  exist  on  this  point,  the  offence  cannot  be 
capital,  but  is  pimishable  under  the  forty-first  article,  as  now 
enlarged,  as  it  was  before  under  the  article  "  All  crimsa  not 
capital.^^ 

175.  It  may  be  observed  that  to  constitute  this  offence,  it 
must  appear  that  the  offender  was  aware  of  the  rank  or  su- 
periority of  the  superior.  A  case  has  arisen  in  which  it  has 
been  asked :  Can  an  officer  be  in  the  execution  of  his  office 
in  plain  clothes  ?  No  military  man,  of  any  experience  and 
reflection,  will  hesitate  to  answer,  that  an  officer  may  be  in  the 
execution  of  his  office  in  plain  clothes.  We  will  assume  a  case, 
which  has,  in  our  own  experience,  repeatedly  occurred ;  it  may 
serve  to  exemplify  a  point  on  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
leave  no  doubt.  We  will  suppose  an  officer  returning  from 
shooting  or  boating,  of  course  in  anything  but  regimentals, — 
that  he  encounters  a  soldier  of  his  regiment  or  company  com- 
mitting some  flagrant  breach  of  good  order ;  it  is  unques- 
tionably his  duty  to  interfere,  and  to  order  that  soldier  to 
desist  or  to  go  forthwith  to  his  quarters.  The  soldier 
knowing  his  officer  and  drawing  his  side  arms  on  him,  or 
in  any  other  manner  offering  him  violence,  would  expose 
himself  to  the  capitaL  charge  of  offering  violence  to  his 
superior  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  There 
is  this  difference  between  plain  clothes  and  regimentals; 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  establish  by  proof  that  the 
soldier  had  a  knowledge  of  his  officer,  the  officer  being  in 
regimentals ;  it  would  be  presumed,  until  the  contrary  was 
shown :  whereas,  were  the  officer  in  plain  clothes,  it  would 
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h^  indispensably  necessary  to  show  that  the  soldier,  at  the  Art.  st. 
time  he  offered  the  violence,  was  aware  that  it  was  directed 
against  his  superior  officer.  (1) 

176.  The  latter  part  of  this  article  was  added  in  1846  ;  violence 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  defines  the  only  offence,  mmiluiry^^ 
committed  within  the  prison,  for  which  soldiers  confined  in  JSieoner  i/ 
military  prisons  are  liable  to  be  brought  to  trial  by  court  prSon.  ^ 
martial.  (2)  The  violence  which  the  article  provides  against,  The  article 
must  be  directed  against  a  visitor  or  other  military  officer  :  t^n°th e*^^^'^ 
other  acts  of  violence  are  otherwise  dealt  with,  and  are  not  iothimsdf 
C'>;rnizable  by  military  law,  as  the  whole  of  the  officers  of  JSuur/uw. 
the  prisons,  when  practicable,  are  purposely  taken  from  the 

retired  and  pension  list,  and  considered  as  on  a  civil  estab- 
lishment. (3) 

177.  This  offence  may  also  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  siun-  concurrpnt 
maiy  way  by  a  board  of  visitors,  who  have  power  to  enquire  board  of 
upon  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  and  may  sentence 

him  to  twenty-eight  days  close  confinement,  on  bread  and 
water  for  seven  days,  and  to  be  divided  into  periods  of  seven 
days  in  a  dark  cell,  and  seven  days  in  a  light  cell,  alter- 
nately ;  and  in  addition  to  corporal  punishment  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  lashes.  (4) 

178.  A,W.  38,  §169. — Some  additional  remarks  as  to  the  niitobeying  of 
limitation  of  the  terms  of  this  article,  with  reference  to  the  oommand  of 
lawfulness  of  the  conunand,  will  be  offered  under  the  head  ■"**'^^' 

of  a  defence  which  pleads,  or  is  grounded  on,  inevitable 

necessity;  [§595]  but  the  consequence  which  was  attached 

to  the  absence  of  any  such  qualifying  epithet  will  be  seen  by  TheUwby 

a  protest  which  was  entered  on  the  journals  by  some  of  the  i^uitTon 

lords,  who  were  in  the  minority  when  the  mutiny  bill  was 

read  the  third  time  on  the  25th  March,  1717.  (5)      After  mnath^Tc 

^    '  Minined  that 

other  reasons  for  being  dissentient,  they  add  that  (6)  "the  thacomnuuid 
soldiers  are  obliged  to  obey  the  military  orders   of  their 

(])If  a  guard  were  at  hand  and  taiy  Prisons.     War  Office,  let  Jan. 

circttBurtanef^  admitted  delay,  it  might  1847*  pp.  10,  25. 

U  better,  before  interfering,  to  resort  (4^  MJP.R.175,  10. 

U)  the  gUMrd ;  which  would  most  cer-  (5)  The  old  mutiny  act  expired  that 

tainlj  be  the  coume  adopted  by  an  day,  and  immediately  on   its  being 

officer  in  plain  clothes,  who  might  see  passed  by  the  Lords,  the  King  came 

men  of  another  regiment  committing  a  down  to  the  house,  and  passed  it  in 

Uinorder.  person. 

(2)  Gre.  Mem.,  23rd  Nov.  1849.  (6)  Journals,  H.  L.  xz.  431. 

<3)  Reports  of  Committee  on  Mili- 
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CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


wu  within  the 
compaflBof 
the  law, 


a&d  this  it  DOW 

expressly 

speoified. 


Expiteas  rrfoaal 
to  obey,  not 
neoeassry  to  the 
offence, 


bat  there  must 
be  Inten'ionAl 
disregard  of 
authori^. 


Desertion 
dlsdngniahed 
from  absence 
without  leaTe ; 


defined  to  be 
illegal  absence 
from  dnty,  not 
only  without 
leare,  bnt  also 
with  an  inten- 
^on  of  not 
'uming, 


superior  officers,  under  penalty  of  being  sentenced  by  a 
court  martial  to  suffer  death  for  his  (sic)  disobedience ;  and 
that  without  any  limitation  or  restriction,  whether  sucli 
orders  are  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  or  not ;  when, 
by  the  fundamental  laws  thereof,  the  commands  and  orders 
of  the  crown  (the  supreme  authority)  are  bound  and  re- 
strained within  the  compass  of  the  law,  and  no  person  is 
obliged  to  obey  any  such  order  or  command,  if  it  be  illegal, 
and  is  punishable  by  law  if  he  does,  notwithstanding  any 
such  order  or  command,  though  from  the  King."  This 
limitation,  which  must  always  have  been  the  implied  in- 
tention of  the  law,  was  expressed  by  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  lawful "  in  the  mutiny  act  of  1718,  and  has  obviated 
any  misunderstanding  of  its  true  meaning  in  this  respect. 
But  the  wording  of  the  mutiny  act  and  the  corresponding 
article  as  thus  altered,  "refuse  to  obey  any  lawfhl  com- 
mand," left  room  for  a  question  whether  they  extended  to 
disobedience,  imaccompanied  by  an  express  refusal ;  and  this 
again  was  altered  in  1749,  to  the  existing  form,  "disobey 
the  lawful  command."  This  extends  to  every  act  of  direct 
disobedience,  whether  active  or  passive,  but  the  capital 
offence  is  not  complete  by  mere  neglect  or  forgetfulness. 
There  must  be  an  intentional  disobedience  or  defiance  of 
authority,  although  not  necessarily  expressed  in  words.  The 
offence  contemplated  by  the  article  appears  to  be  the  wilful 
disobedience  of  a  personal  order  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  par- 
ticular act,  or  an  order  addressed  to  officers  or  soldiers  with 
reference  to  an  immediate  occasion,  as  distinguished  from 
general  regulations  or  standing  ordei*s.  "  Neglecting  to  obey 
garrison  or  other  orders '  is  an  offence  of  a  less  aggravated 
nature,  noticed  in  the  seventy-fifth  article. 

1 79.  A.  W.  46,  §  169. — ^With  respect  to  desertion,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  observe,  that  an  essential  and  important  dif- 
ference exists  between  this  offence  and  that  of  absence  with- 
out leave.  The  intention — whether  to  return,  or  not  to 
return— is  the  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  between 
them. 

1 80.  Desertion  is  the  absence  without  leave  of  an  officer 
or  soldier  from  his  regiment  or  corps,  or  from  the  place 
where  his  duty  requires  him  to  be,  with  an  intention  of  not 
returning.     The  illegal  absence  may  arise — ^for  example — 
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either  from  his  wilful  departure  from  the  regiment,  detach- 
ment, or  corps  to  which  he  belongs,   or  may  have   been 
attached,  without  leave  mith  an  intention  not  to  return ; —  or  »n  intention 
or  from  his  wilful  and  continued  absence,  an  intention  of  hBving  been 
not  returning  being  evinced,  though  the  departure  might 
have   been  with  leave,  as  when  a  soldier  deserts  on  expi- 
ration of  his  pass  or  furlough ; — or  attributable,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  cause  not  under  the  control  of  the  offender,  as 
when  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy's  advanced  parties,  and 
thus   separated  from  his  corps.     In  every  case,  the  absence  The  intention 
of  an  intention  or  disposition  to  return  (of  the  aniDiua  re-  that  which  aion* 
'rertendiy  as  it  is  called)  is  the  difference  which  is  essential  the  crime. 
to,  and  constitutes,  desertion;  and  this,  even  thougli  the 
deserter  may  have  subsequently  surrendered  himself — which 
circumstance  may  indeed  weigh  in  the  apportionment  of 
punishment,  but  cannot  countervail  against  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  charge. 

181.  The  mutiny  act  provides  that  any  non-conunisaioned  Provwon 

rr-  -1^.         -11.  .  Mto  deserten 

omeer  or  soldier  belonging  to  any  regiment  or  corps,  wJio  re^nii*ting. 
shall,  without  having  first  obtained  his  discharge,  enlist  in 
any  other  regiment  or  corps,  may  be  deemed  to  have  de- 
8*erted,  and  be  liable  to  be  punished  accordingly.  (7)     The 
forty-ninth  article  of  war  contains  corresponding  clauses,  and 
also,  as  amended  in  1860,  makes  a  provision  in  a  most  prac-  andthdrtiiA]. 
tical  and  intelligible  form,  that  any  number  of  charges  of  more  instances 
desertion  may  form  the  subject  of  a  single  arraignment. 

182.  The  evidence  to  support  the   cfaarg^o  of  desertion  Evidence  to 

•^  *  ^  support 

must  always  vary :  the  intention  may  be  proved  by  direct  or  ^bar-e  of  de. 
circumstantial  evidence ;  it  may  be  inferred  or  presumed 
from  the  length  of  absence,  the  prisoner  offering  no  proof  to 
tJie  contrary.  In  every  case,  however,  proof  must  be  adduced 
sufficient  to  lead  the  court  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ac- 
cused either  had  no  intention  of  returning  or  rejoining  his 
corps  at  the  time  he  absented  himself,  or  at  the  period  when 
the  obstacles  to  his  return  might  have  ceased,  or  else  that 
he  had  given  up  such  intention.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  particular  lime  (8)  of  absence  which  may  constitute  Time  of 

(7)  M.A.I6.     Sr£  §1SS.     By  the  This  section  also  provides  an  alterna- 

fiittetii    section    of   the    mutiny  act,  tive,  which  the  secretary  of  state  for 

militia  men,  or  non-commissioned  offi-  war  may  adopt  in  the  ca^e  of  offenders 

ren  of  the  volunteer  permanent  staff  who  confess  their  desertion. 

zn  liable   to  be  tried  for  desertion.  (8)  Tlie  forty-third  article  of  war 

o  2 
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CRIMES  AND  PUKISHMENTS. 


Dbbbbtiox  : 

always  a 
criterion  o( 


distance  not 

Inyariably 

ooncluslTe. 


a  proof  of  the  intention  to  desert.  Illegal  absence  for  a  con- 
siderable time  is  prima  fade  evidence  of  intention  not  to 
return ;  if  extending  to  twenty-one  days,  in  the  case  of  a 
soldier,  it  may  be  proved  by  the  record  of  the  court  of 
enquiiy,  which  [§  347]  is  then  assembled,  and,  by  an  excep- 
tional provision  in  the  articles  of  war,  receives  evidence  on 
oath ;  but  it  is  competent  to  the  party  accused  in  every  case 
to  bring  in  proof  acts,  or  circumstances,  implying  a  con- 
trary intention.  On  the  other  hand,  sufficient  evidence  of 
an  intention  to  desert  may  be  afforded  by  absence  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  or  by  absence  however  short,  if 
attended  by  circumstances  evincing  an  intention  permanently 
to  abandon,  or  withdraw  from,  the  regiment  or  corps,  as 
stepping  into  a  boat,  or  taking  measures  to  procure  the 
means  of  crossing  a  frontier  river ;  or  by  enlisting  or  offering 
to  enlist,  when  disguised,  in  another  corps ;  or  by  embarking 
for  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  or  embarking  for  a  neigh- 
bouring port ;  or  taking  a  place  in  a  coach,  the  offender 
having  no  object  in  view  which  may  tend  to  account  for  the 
dereliction  of  duty  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  temporary 
absence  only  was  intended. 

183.  Neither  can  desertion  invariably  be  judged  by  dis- 
tance ;  a  soldier  may  absent  himself  without  leave  and  depart 
to  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  yet  the  evidence  of  an 
intention  to  return  may  be  clear ;  whereas,  he  may  scarcely 
quit  the  camp  or  barrack-yard,  and  the  evidence  of  desertion 
may  be  complete,  as  if  a  sol  iier  were  detected  in  passing 
through  the  outposts  clandestinely ;  or  crossing  a  frontier  ; 


has  for  many  years  contained  an  «r- 
plicit  provision,  that  soldiers  ^' tried 
for  desertion "  may  nevertheless  be 
found  guilty  of  absence  withowt  leave. 
The  article,  as  it  used  to  stand,  had 
been  too  often  misconstnied.  It  was 
not  intended,  most  certainly,  to  define 
the  period,  which  should  be  conclusive 
proof  of  desertion,  by  providing  that 
a  regimental  court  martial  s^iould  not 
try  a  soldier  for  absence  without  leave, 
if  the  absence  had  exceeded  twenty-one 
days,  and  by  directing,  as  it  did  before 
1871,  that  in  this  case  the  offender 
should  be  tried  for  desertion.  The 
question  of  the  intention  of  the  priso- 
ner to  aescrt  or  not,  is  clearly  a  matter 
for  the  determination   of  the  court, 


judging  from  the  facts  before  them ; 
and  undoubtedly,  if  they  are  of  opi- 
nion that  there  was  not  an  intetUion 
to  desert,  they  ought  then  to  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  being  absent  with* 
out  leave,  a  minor  offence  necessarily 
included  in  the  grave  charge  of  deser- 
tion. 

Justice,  no  less  than  sound  policy, 
would  seem  equally  concerned  in  mark- 
ing this  difference,  and  whilst  awarding 
a  sufficient,  possibly  the  same,  punish- 
ment, for  the  breach  of  discipline  in 
either  case,  to  reserve  the  penalties 
inseparable  from  a  conviction  of  de- 
sertion  and  the  moral  stigma  attend- 
ing it,  for  those  cases  only  where  the 
cnme  shall  be  clearly  made  out. 
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or  taken  in  disguise,  with  letters  on  his  person  indicating  the  desertiox. 
intention,  although  he  may  have  gone  a  few  paces  only  in 
furtherance  of  his  design.  The  perpetration  of  any  heinous 
crime  coupled  with  absence  without  leave,  and  the  forcible  . 
capture  of  the  offender,  may,  though  the  absence  be  of  very 
short  duration,  and  the  distance  inconsiderable,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  soldier  had  no  intention  of  returning.  The 
fiftieth  article  of  war,  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
a  soldier  found  more  than  one  mile  from  the  camp,  without 
leave  in  writing,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  crime  of 
desertion,  except  perhaps  as  it  may  be  intended  to  obviate 
facilities  for  it,  though  some  have  unaccountably  considered 
it  a  sort  of  definition  of  that  offence.  The  article  is,  however, 
of  very  ancient  standing,  and  appears  to  have  been  framed 
chiefly  to  prevent  marauding,  by  checking  the  soldiers'  in- 
clination to  straggle  at  great  distances  from  camp  during 
the  time  they  may  be  imemployed,  and  when  they  may  be 
lawfully  absent. 

184.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  where  the  PriMoermAj 
proof  amounts  only  to  absence  wit/iout  Ceave^  however  aggra-  ot  desertion, 
vated,  the  offender,  although  charged  with  desertion,  ought  without  leare 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  forfeitures  consequent  on  a  con-  where  dewruon 

*  liohArged. 

viction  of  desertion,  and  must,  as  specially  provided  by  the 
forty-third  article  of  war,  be  found  guilty  ot  the  minor 
crime,  absence  without  leave,  and  receive  judgment  ac- 
cordingly. 

185.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  already  men-  Forfsitiireof 

_  former  soi  vIo6 

tioned,  [§139]  a  soldier  found  guilty  of  desertion,  such  inaepambie 
finding  having  been  confirmed,  thereupon  forfeits  any  tiomofdewrtion. 
medals  or  decorations  and  all  advantages  which  might  have 
otherwise  accrued  from  the  length  of  his  former  service,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  punishment  the  court  may  award;  (1)  and 
moreover  forfeits  his  regular  pay  for  the  day  or  days  during 
which  he  may  have  been  absent^  which  last  forfeiture  is  Forfeitaregcon. 

"'  .  trasted  with 

alone  incurred  by  soldiers  upon  conviction  of  absence  with-  thoteforabMno* 

''  '^  withoat  IflATe, 

out  leave.  (2) 

1 86.  These  forfeitures  are  consequent  on,  and  inseparable 
from,  conviction.  The  moment  the  sentence  is  complete  by 
the  confirmation  of  the  superior  authority,  the  soldier  incurs 

(] )  A.W.I68.   The  conrt  m/iy  B,mrd    from  future  service, 
the  forfeiture  of  advantages  arising        (2)  A.W.172»R.W.684. 
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Tht^fe  forfdtnPM 
are  cona^qnent 
on  i*onviction 
without  any  afOt 
of  the  court, 


ConTicted  dcaer* 
ten  may  be  com- 
polaorily  tntnt. 
ferred, 

without  tbdr 
own  oonaent. 


Sentenced  to 
niiiko  good 
I  oanty  fraudn- 
lently  obtained. 


Soldiera 
illHtrally 
nbiient  for 
more  than 
twenty-one 
(laTA  cannot  be 
tried  by  a 


the  penalty  which  it  is  not  iu  the  discretion  of  an  officer 
confinning  the  sentence  to  remit.  Although  the  forfeitures 
spring  from  the  finding,  yet  they  do  not,  in  any  circum- 
stances, depend  in  any  degree  on  the  sentence.  It  would 
therefore  be,  not  only  an  act  of  supererogation  in  a  court 
martial  to  notice  these  forfeitures  in  its  sentence,  but  an 
impotent  and  intrusive  assumption  of  jurisdiction. 

187.  In  connection  with  the  forfeitures  consequent  on  con- 
viction of  desertion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  by  an  ad- 
dition to  the  fifty-fourth  section  of  the  mutiny  act  in  1867, 
it  was  provided  that,  "  upon  the  conviction  by  court  martial 
of  any  soldier  of  the  crime  of  desertion,  the  officer  com- 
manding-in-chief Her  Majesty's  forces  may,  and  if  the 
court  martial  has  been  held  at  a  foreign  station  the  officer 
commanding-in-chief  Her  Majesty's  forces  at  such  foreign 
station  may,  order  such  soldier  to  8er\'e  in  any  regiment  or 
corps." 

188.  In  cases  of  fraudulent  re-enlistment  the  court  may 
sentence  the  deserter  to.be  put  under  stoppages  of  pay  imtil 
he  shall  have  made  good  any  bounty  or  free  kit  fraudulently 
obtained  by  him  by  desertion  from  his  corps  and  enlisting 
in  some  other  corps  or  the  militia.  (4) 

i6g.  Desertion,  however  short  the  period  of  absence,  is 
not  in  any  circumstances  cognizable  by  a  regimental  court 
martial;  nor  is  absence  without  leave,  when  the  absence 
(if  [§19l]  wilful)  has  exceeded  twenty-one  days,  (5)  with- 


(3)A.W.42.    &»§  193(1). 

(4)  A.W.130.  The  Queen's  Kegu- 
JAtioDs  of  1859  (d.  225)  directed  that 
in  cases  of  fraudulent  re-enlistmcnt, 
the  amount  of  bounty  and  of  the  free 
kit  a  soldier  may  obtain  thereby  was 
to  be  speciiied  in  the  charge.  It  is 
so  specified  in  the  forms  of  charges. 
Q.R.  App.  No.  6,  10. 

(6)  In  those  cases  where  the  soldier 
may  have  been  committed  by  a  ma- 
gistrate on  a  charge  of  desertion,  this 
period  must  be  calculated  up  to  the 
day  on  which  he  surrendered  himself 
or  was  apprehended.  It  rarely  happens 
that  personal  evidence  of  that  date  can 
be  given  before  a  court  martial,  but 
the  34th  section  of  the  mutiny  act, 
amended  in  186S,  provides  documen- 
tary evidence. 

The  principle,  so  advantageously  ad- 
mitted in  making  the  record  of  the 


court  of  enquiry,  as  to  the  illegal 
absence  of  a  soldier,  evidence  upon 
hifi  trial  for  desertion  ^A.W.167»  $347) 
was  then  extended  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  case  also ;  and  the  de- 
scription return,  which  the  justice  is 
required  to  transmit  to  the  secretaxy 
of  state  for  war  (but  not  a  copy  duly- 
authenticated)  was  declared  sufficient 
evidence,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary,  of  the  fact  of  the  apprehen- 
sion or  voluntary  surrender,  of  the 
datd  of  committal,  and  as  to  whether 
the  per^n  committed  as  a  deserter  ad- 
mitted or  denied  that  he  belonged  to 
the  service. 

Now  that  this  alteration  has  been 
introduced,  it  becomes  doubly  **  im- 
portant for  the  interest  of  the  priso- 
ner that  the  form  of  return  of  persona 
committed  on  a  charge  of  desertion  in 
the  schedule  of  the  mutiny  act,  ahould 
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out  the  permission  of  the  officer  commandiDg  the  brigade  regimrntai  court 

,...^  .  ,.  x-Li-ji  1  J-         martial:  nor.  if 

(listnct  or  garrison ;  but  must  be  tried  by  a  general  or  dis-  absent  abovotive. 
trict  court  martial.  (6)     General  officers  alone  can  dispense  the  commanding 
iiith  a  court   martial  when  the  absence  has  exceeded  five  permiBdon, 
days,  (7) 

190.  It  has  been  laid  down,  on  the  highest  authority,  (8)  ^^f  •^X'i 
that  "  the  period  of  detention  in  prison  "  [when  committed 
on  a  charge  of  desertion]  "  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  portion 
of  the  time  he  has  been  wilfvUy  and  (consequently)  illegally 
absent  from  his  duty."  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  same 
time  that  the  duration  of  the  illegal  absence  should  clearly 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  charge. 

IQI.  A  soldier  must  be  tried  for  the  minor  oflfence  of  ab-  Desertion  or 

absence  wlthont 

scDce  without  leave,  even  though  a  court  of  enquiry  may  leave  charged 
have    recorded     his    absence    for    twenty-one    days,  when  f^cu,  without 

,  .J.  .  .  1  reference  to 

the  circumstances  do  not  indicate  an  intention  to  desert.         time. 

IQ2.  The  forty-fifth  article  of  war  empowers   the   com-  Trial  of  eoidier 

1.1.^1  .  -  ^-.  .  for  desertion 

mander  m  chief,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  dispense,  m  any  m^bedispenaed 
case,  with  the  trial  of  a  soldier  confessing  desertion,  the  case  by  oom- 

mander  in  chief. 

soldier  ''thereupon  becoming  subject  to  the  forfeitures 
consequent  on  a  conviction  of  desertion.  (9)  Before  1841, 
the  trial  was  irrvpei^ative^  after  a  regimental  board  [§347] 
had  been  held  to  record  the  illegal  absence. 

193.  A  recruit  also  having  been  attested  or  received  pay  Recmite 
other  than  enlisting  money,  (10)  and  deserting  before  joining  before  to  joining 

_     ,  their  resixneiifes 

his  r^;iment  or  corps,  on  being  apprehended,  and  committed  or  corps, 
for  such  desertion  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  one  or  more  witnesses  upon  oath,  or  upon  his  own 

W  amended  to  as  not  to  lead  to  an  reckoned  aa  dAjs  for  this  puipose/* — 

a«lniia«k)n  of  '*  desertion  "  by  a  prisoner  iVofo,  ih, 

gniltj  of  simple  *'  illegal  absence,"  but        (8)  Letter,  Adjatant  General,  Horse 

not  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  Guards,  10th  March,  1840. 
diatiDction.  — &0  §957(6),  993.  (9)  Until  the  article  was  altered  in 

(6)A.W.136.  Prerions  to  the  omis-  1866,   the    commander  in   chief  was 

«ioQ  fnfni  the  articles  of  war  of  1871  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  trial  of 

of  a  pronsion  to  that  effect,  absence  any  soldier  for  desertion,   if    there 

withoot  laave    for  twenty-one    days  were  "special  circumstances  to  justify 

"ffUM  tried  as  desertion  by  a  superior  such  dispensation,"  without  any  such 

eoQit   unless    permission   was   given  consequent  forfeiturps. — As  to  militia- 

for  the  trial  as  absence  without  leare  men,  &c  enlisting  in  the  regular  forces, 

b;  a  regimental  court  martiaL — See  — See  §181(7). 
§182(8).  (10)  fiecruiU,  until  they  hare  been 

(7)  Q.R.340.    "  Though  the  absence  attested,  or  received  pay,  are  not  tri- 

n&y  not  amount  to  an  entire  day  of  able  by  court  martial  (MJL47) ;  but 

24   hours,    the    day    on    which    the  if  they  abscond  in  these  circumstances, 

Poldier  absents  himself  and  the  day  on  they  are  punishable  as  rogues  and  raga- 

wbich  he  returns  are  equally  to  be  bonds. — M.A,47. 
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nuy  be 
tniisf  erred. 


Bnt  liable  to 
no  other 
paniahmeni, 
except 
forfellnre  of 
loiintT. 


Correspond- 
\ng  with, 
relieTing,  or 
protecting 
enemy. 


MisbehAving 
before  the 
enemy. 


MlsLeharing 
before  the 
enemy, 
not  synony- 
mons  >vith 
•owardice. 


confession,  forfeits  his  personal  bounty,  and  is  liable  to  be 
transferred  to  any  regiment  or  corps  or  depot  nearest  to  the 
place  where  he  shall  have  been  apprehended,  or  to  any  other 
regiment  or  corps  to  which  Her  Majesty  may  deem  it  more 
desirable  that  he  should  be  transferred.  But  deserters  thus 
transferred  are  not  '^liable  to  other  punishment  for  the 
offence,  or  to  any  other  penalty  except  the  forfeiture  of  their 
personal  bounty."  (1) 

194.  A.W.  5,  §  169. — The  military  offence,  defined  in  this 
article,  amounts  to  an  overt  act  of  treason.  The  words  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  article,  rdievmg  with  money,  victuals  or 
ammunition,  or  knowingly  harbouring  or  protectimg  an 
enemy,  are  not  expressed  in  the  mutiny  act,  but  no  better 
proof  could  be  required  of  holding  coi'reapondenoe  with  an 
enemy, — the  offence  which  is  specified  in  the  mutiny  act, — 
than  relieving  him  by  money,  victuals,  or  ammunition,  or 
by  harbouring  or  protecting  him.  The  distinction  is,  how- 
ever, made  in  the  article  of  war,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be 
noticed  here  ;  and  also  that  rebels  are  included  in  enemy,  as 
used  in  the  article,  where  the  mutiny  act  is  worded  ^^  any 
rebel  or  enemy  of  Her  Majesty." 

195.  A,W,  52,  §  169. — This  article  combines  two  of  the  old 
articles  of  war ;  the  first  paragraph,  as  it  now  stands,  relates 
to  personal  misbehaviour,  and  the  shameful  abandoning  or 
delivering  up  any  garrison,  fortress,  post  or  guard;  the 
second,  to  compelling  or  inducing  others  to  misbehave. 
Misbehaviour  before  the  enemy  is  generally  deemed  synony- 
mous with  cowardice ;  but  that  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence, appears  from  the  approved  sentence  of  the  court 
martial  on  Captain  Barnes,  2nd  battalion,  H9th  regiment ; 
he  was    charged  "  with    misbehaving    himself  before    the 


(1)  M.A.36.  "Punishment**  as  here 
tised  refers  to  compnlsory  transfer,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  no  doubt  felt  as  a 
very  serious  punishment  The  fact  that 
it  IS  so  regarded  by  the  legislature 
makes  a  provision  which  was  added  to 
the  34th  section  of  tlio  mutiny  act  in 
1863  all  the'  more  peculiar.  It  pro- 
Tides  that,  on  committal  "as  a  de- 
serter"— not  on  conviction  of  the 
crime  of  desertion  as  elsewhere  pro- 
vided [§192]— the  general  or  officer 
commHiiding  may  order  the  person  so 
committed  to  be  transferred,  pronding, 


moreover,  that  he  "shaU  also  be 
liable  after  such  transfer  of  service  to 
be  tried  and  punished  as  a  deserter.** 
This  might  nave  been  supposed  to 
have  been  a  mere  mistake,  except  that 
the  clause  has  remained  unaltered  for 
so  many  years, — the  only  case  where 
the  law  has  made  provision  for  an  un- 
convicted prisoner  being  punished  first 
and  tried  afterwards,  and  then  again 
punished,  if  found  guilty  of  the  offence 
for  which  he  was  in  the  first  instance 
committed  in  order  to  being  ''pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  Uw." 
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enemy,  in  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Major  Art.  63. 
General  Lord  Blaney,  in  the  month  of  October,  1810,"  upon 
which  charge  the  court  ^^  was  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner 
was  so  far  guilty  of  misbehaving  before  the  enemy,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  not  with  his  company  at  the  moment  of  the  general 
retreat;  but  in  consequence  of  the  good  conduct  of  the 
priBoner,  previous  to  the  retreat,  the  court  did  not  find  him 
jpiilty  of  personal  cowardice.  The  court,  therefore,  sentenced 
hiin  to  be  caahiered,  but  at  the  same  time  humbly  presumed 
to  recommend  him  as  an  object  of  clemency  to  His  Soyal 
Highness  the  Prince  Begent."  (2)  That  the  slightest  shadow 
of  cowardice  could  not  attach  to  the  absence  of  Captain 
Barnes,  highly  culpable  as  it  appears,  from  the  sentence,  to 
have  been,  is  evident  from  the  recommendations  of  the  court, 
the  mitigation  (3)  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  sentence 
awarded  him,  and  his  subsequent  restoration  to  his  rank  in 
the  44th  regiment. 

196.  Next  as  to  the  term  "shamefully  abandon." — The  shftmefouy 
broad  and  general  maxim  is,  and  ever  has  been,  that  a  post  a  port; 
mudt  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity,  and  that  so  long  as 
any  expedient  remains  unattempted,  or  any  rational  hope  of 
defence  exists,  it  is  criminal  to  abandon  or  deliver  it  up ; 
and  that  to  surrender  a  post,  when  not  justified  by  necessity, 
in  shamefully  to  abandon  or  deliver  it  up.  But  what  is  the 
last  extremity  ?  When  does  that  inevitable  necessity  arise 
which  amounts  to  a  justification  ?  There  are  no  orders  in 
the  British  service,  not  obsolete,  which  can  be  referredto  in 
replying  to  these  questions.  The  abandonment  of  a  post  in 
the  field  can  only  be  judged  by  the  particular  attendant  cir- 
cuinistances ;  but  with  respect  to  places  of  strength,  there  are 
fixed  principles  which  may  guide  the  judgment.  They  are 
very  distinctly  traceable  in  "  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  war  " 
for  the  parliamentary  army,  which  Mr.  Samuel  considers, 
aqd  this  must  be  admitted,  admirably  calculated,  so  far  as 
tliey  go,  to  elucidate  the  subject.  The  article,  as  first  put 
forth  in  1642,  was  verbatim  the  same  with  the  corresponding 

(2)  G.0.213.  discretion  of  the  court;  but  it  must  be 

(3)  See  §  116. — It  may  be  remarked,  remembered  that  Hia  Mf^esty's  plea- 
as  Vt  thin  aeotence,  which  was  approved  sure,  us  to  the  inexpedient  of  such 
by  the  Prince  Regent,  that  a  recom-  proceeding,  had  not  then  been  made 
mendation  to  mercy  is  included  in  the  known. 

Motence,  which  was  awarded  in  the 
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Art.  M, '  article  established  for  the  King's  anay  by  the  Earl  of  North- 

umberland in  1640 :  "  If  any  town,  castle,  or  fort  be  yielded 
up  without  the  utmost  necessity^  the  governor  thereof  shall 
be  punished  with  death.''  This  was  enlarged  in  1643  as 
follows :  *'  And  withal  to  know  in  what  ccLse  and  circum- 
stances, a  governor  and  the  militia  of  the  garrison  m^y  be 
blameless  for  the  surrendering  of  a  town,  castle,  or  fort,  it  is 
hereby  expressly  signified :  That,  ^r8^,  they  are  to  prove  the 
extre7n,Uy  of  want  within  the  place,  inasmuch  that  no  eatable 
provision  was  left  there  for  sustenance  of  their  lives ;  Secondly  y 
that  no  succour  or  relief,  in  any  probable  wise,  could  be 
hoped  for ;  Thirdly ^  that  nothing  else  could  be  expected, 
but  that  within  a  short  time,  the  town,  castle,  or  fort,  with 
all  the  garrison,  and  arms,  ammunition,  magazines  and  ap- 
purtenances in  it,  must  of  necessity  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Upon  proof  of  which  forementioned  circum- 
stances, they  may  be  acquitted  in  a  council  of  war,  else  to 
be  liable  to  the  punishment  above  expressed." 
whether  197.  Mr.  Samuel(4)  quotes  an  "observation  of  a  writer  of 

cwMuitation  great  military  experience,"  (5)  and  suggests  that  the  surrender 
of  a  place  cannot  be  justified,  without  "  a  previous  consulta- 
tion among  the  principal  officers,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
further  maintenance  of  the  place."  It  rather  accords  with 
military  ideas  in  the  present  day,  that  an  officer  in  command 
should  act  independent  of  others ;  but  his  conduct,  to  be 
justified,  must  necessarily  be  supported  by  the  opinions  of 
the  principal  officers  present.  It  is  inseparable  from  an 
active  and  energetic  defence,  that  a  governor  should  be  in 
constant  and  unrestricted  communication  with  the  superior 
officers  of  the  garrison,  the  commanding  artillery  and  engi- 
neer officers  and  other  heads  of  departments ;  a  formal  con- 
sultation, therefore,  in  desperate  cases,  can  be  expected  to 
add  little  to  the  system  of  defence,  and  in  fact  has  seldom 

(4)  Law  Military  (1816),  p.  606.  Nicholas  Upton  also,  who  had  seen 

(5)  This  was  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  8e7eral  campaigns  in  Franco  and  else- 
LL.D.,  and  the  work  quoted  is  "  The  where  in  early  life,  ended  by  being  a 
Practice  and  Lawea  of  Amies'*  (1593).  member  of  a  cathedral  chapter,  having 
Mr.  Samuel  elsewhere  (p.  5d3)  quotes  been  canon  and  precentor  of  Salisbury 
from  this  work,  andspeaks  of  the  author  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
as  "  the  learned  civilian  and  judge  ad-  tury,  when  he  wrote  his  book  "  Deetudio 
vocate,"  but  at  the  time  he  published  it  militarif^ — the  first  book  on  this  sub- 
he  had  been  for  some  years  dejin  of  jVct  by  an  Englishman,  as  Bean  Snt- 
Kxeter,  and  before  that  archdeacon  of  rlifie's  was  the  first  book  in  Knglish. 
Taunton. 


Is 
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b^en  resorted  to,  but  (as  is  usually  the  object  of  councils  of  Art.  52. 
war)  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  execution  of  a  predetermined 
plan  of  an  unfortunate  and  unpopular  tendency.  In  the  Abandoning 
French  service,  a  governor  besieged  is  authorized  to  form  a  *  '^^^ 
conseil  de  defense  (6)  composed  of  the  heads  of  departments; 
and  this  measure,  if  resorted  to  at  the  commencement  or 
(luring  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  not  to  justify  capitu- 
lation, seems  preferable  to,  or  perhaps  less  objectionable  than, 
any  other  form  of  a  coimcil  of  war  ;  particularly  if,  as  in  the 
conseil  de  dSfense^  the  opinion  of  each  individual,  on  any 
proposed  question,  b6  separately  and  minutely  recorded. 
The  great  objection  to  a  council  of  war,  which  increases 
with  the  nimiber  of  which  it  may  be  composed,  is,  that  the 
individuals  may  be  led  to  shelter  themselves,  under  the 
aggregate  opinion,  for  any  concmrence  in  an  unfavourable 
measure  which  they  may  exp/ess,  knowing  that  the  chief 
honour,  as  well  as  the  principal  responsibility  attending  the 
result  of  a  desperate  or  critical  measure,  must  attach  to  the 
authority  convoking  the  council. 

198.  The  ordinances  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  bave  been  Buieinthe 
adopted  by  all  the  governments  of  the  many  forms  which 
have  subsequently  wielded  the  power  of  France,  and  distinctly 
declare  the  necessity  which  can  alone  reconcile  the  surrender 
of  a  place  with  honour :  ^^  Tout  commandant  de  place  forte 
ou  bastionnee,  qui  la  rendra  a  Tennemi  avant  qu'il  y  ait 
br^che  accessible,  et  praticable  au  corps  de  la  dite  place,  et 
avant  que  le  corps  de  place  ait  soutenu  au  moins  un  assaut, 
si  toutefois  il  y  a  un  retranchement  interieur  derri^re  la 
breche,  sera  puni  de  mort,  a  inoina  qu'il  ne  manque  de 
munitions  ou  de  vivres."  (7) 

IQQ.  As  to  the  use  of  the  word  posL  as  it  occurs  in  this  Heaningof 
and  other  articles,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  this  place,  it 

(6)  I>kret  imperial,  2i  d^mbre,  Portugal,  commanded  by  a  Portuguese 
1811.  goTemor.      The  only  British  in  the 

( 7)  The  following  extract  from  arery  place  were  the  engineers,  the  senior  of 
valuable  work,  by  Colonel  J.  T.  Jones,  whom,  Captain  Patton  (the  officer  who 
of  the  Engineera.  printed  for  private  had  constructed  the  defences)  being  a 
circulation,  relative  to  the  lines  thrown  man  of  peculiar  gallantry  and  firm- 
Qp  to  cover  Lisbon  in  1810,  shows  the  ness,  was,  by  orderof  Lord  Wellington, 
very  happy  adoption  of  a  council  of  made  on^  of  a  council  of  defence,  and 
defence,  which  perhaps  derived  its  any  proposition  for  surrender  was  for- 
Talae  and  importance  from  the  special  bidden  to  be  tendered  or  received  with- 
provision  made  for  its  guidance :  *'  The  out  his  name  being  signed  in  approval 
garrison  of  Abrantes  was  composed  of  the  measure.*' 

Altogether  of  troops  in  the  service  of 
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has  reference  to  some  point  or  position,  whether  fortified  or 
not,  which  a  detachment  may  be  ordered  to  occupy,  or  which 
it  may  be  its  duty  to  defend ;  in  the  iifty-third  article  it  has 
an  indefinite  signification,  but  with  a  general  reference  to 
the  position  or  place  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  an  officer 
or  soldier  to  be  in,  more  especially  when  under  anns ;  in 
the  fifty-seventh  article,  the  re-insertion  of  "  sentinel,"  has 
rendered  it  still  more  clear  than  before  that  post  applies  to 
the  spot  on  which  a  sentry  stands  when,  on  coming  on  duty, 
he  receives  his  orders ;  or  on  which  he  is  placed,  when  the 
ofiicer,  or  non-commissioned  officer  posting  him,  leaves  him 
to  the  observance  of  his  duties  ;  in  this  sense,  it  is  used  in 
the  general  orders  of  the  army,  when  it  is  said,  that  ^^sentinels 
are  not  to  walk  more  than  ten  yards  on  each  side  of  their 
posts."  The  word  post  may  also  apply  to  the  whole  extent 
of  ground  specially  pointed  eut  as  the  limits  of  the  walk  of  a 
sentry. 

lu-  200.  The  punishments  of  death  and  penal  servitude  are 

■erritnde,  annexed  to  the  following  articles;  but  as  the  offences  therein 

Nicies,  bat  not  declared  are  not  expressly  made  liable  to  such  pimishments 

now  app  ca  le.  ^^  ^j^^  mutiny  act,  [§  38]  they  were  not  applicable  within 

the  United  Kingdom,  or  within  the  British  Isles,  before  1866 ; 
and  they  are  no  longer  applicable  elsewhere,  as  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  articles  of  that  and  subsequent  years  [§  39]  was  pleased 
to  restrain  the  action  of  her  royal  prerogative  beyond  the 
seas,  [§2]  and  to  direct  that  no  one  subject  to  the  mutiny 
act  should  by  virtue  of  the  articles  of  war  be  sentenced  to 
suffer  any '  punishment  extending  to  life  or  limb,  or  to 
suffer  penal  servitude  "except  for  such  crimes  as  are  ex- 
pressly declared  by  the  mutiny  act  to  be  so  punishable.**  (8) 
Practically,  therefore,  the  following  offences  come  under  the 
head  of  ^^  crimes  not  capital ;  but  the  articles  of  war  still 
continuing  to  make  the  distinction,  (9)  they  are  here  arranged 
separately. 

A.W.  63.  Leaving  commanding  officer,  or  post,  [§  190]  to  go  in 
search  of  plunder : 


(S)  A.W.1S9.  article;  to  the  64th,  65th,  and  66th 

(9)  In  the  old  articles  of  war  (until  articles  bejond  the    seas ;    and    the 

1829)  death  was  annexed,  without  die-  offences  declared  in  the  68th  article 

tinction  of  place,  to  the  present  53rd  were,  as  now,  limited  to  foreign  parts. 
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A.  W.  o4.  Treacheronslj  making  known  the  watchword  :  ah.  m. 

55.  Intentionally  oceasioning  falie  alarms  in  action  camp, 
garrison,  or  quarters :  [§  201] 

56.  Casting  away  arms  or  anunanition  in  presence  of  an 
enemy : 

58.  Efnployed  in  foreign  parts  J  [§202]  and  doing  violence 
to  any  person  bringing  provisions,  or  other  necessaries 
to  the  quarters  of  the  army:  [§  203] 
Forcing  a  safeguard  ;  [§  204] 
Breaking  into  a  house  or  cellar  for  plunder. 

201.  il.  IF.  55,  §200. — ^This  article  is  similar  to  the  seventy  intentionally 
first  article,  which  applies  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  ftSTaumfa. 
British  Isles,  except  that  false  alarms  in  action  are  now 
provided  for  by  it,  as  well  as  false  alarms  in  camp,  garrison, 

or  quarters.  The  word  intentionally  was  introduced  into 
the  fifty-fifth  article  in  1830,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  to 
throw  the  proof  of  intention  on  the  prosecutor ;  whereas, 
before  the  insertion  of  this  word — as  still  under  the  seventy- 
first  article — ^it  might  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  the 
fact,  and  connect  the  accused  with  the  effect  as  charged, 
leaving  him  to  exonerate  himself  from  culpable  intention,  if 
possible. 

202.  A.W.  58,  §200.— The  terms  of  this  article  limit  its  violence 

t  tv>  t»      tr*  ii»  ^  brlnger 

operation  to  the  offences  of  officers  or  soldiers  "  employed  <>«  proviaioiw. 
in   foreign   parts.** — It   is   obvious   that   in  those   circum-  in  foreign 
stances  there  would  then  be  greater  occasion  to  repress  a  **    ^^^' 
tendency  to  violence  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  than  when 
employed  among  their  own  countrymen. 

203.  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  precise  meaning  Nature  of 
of  the  words  in  this  article-  -^  shall  do  violence  to  any  person 
bringing  provisions  or  other  necessaries  to  the  quarters  of 

our  forces.'*  Mr.  Samuel  enters  upon  a  long  discussion  on 
the  words,  **  shaU  do  violence  to  any  person.^  and  enume- 
rates, as  embraced  by  them,  a  vast  number  of  offences, 
which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  amount  to  personal  violence, 
from  homicide  to  forcible  extortion  from  the  person.  Othera 
extend  their  operation  to  all  possible  acts  of  violence,  whether 
as  affecting  the  person  or  the  property  of  the  bringer  of 
provisions.  It  is  probable  that  the  words,  ^  shall  do  vio- 
lence,** apply  to  any  act  which,  at  common  law,  would 
amount  to  robbery  from  the  person,  or  to  any  assault  wiUi 
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Art.  n. 


Fordng  A 
■afaguiird. 


Or  "  protection 
Riven  by  the 
general,  and 
fortnerly  by 
the  cxt>wn. 


Order  of  th« 
Duke  of 
Wellington. 


IV. 

Offences  punish' 
able  by  penal 
•erritudc. 


intent  to  rob  or  to  commit  felony.  In  the  conflict  of 
opinions,  it  is  very  happiy  that  a  court  martial  is  now  em- 
powered to  apportion  punishment  to  the  degree  of  guilt  of 
which  an  offender  may  be  convicted.  Before  the  revision  of 
the  articles  of  war  in  1829,  the  punishment  of  death  was 
peremptorily  enjoined,  without  any  discretionary  power  in 
the  court. 

204.  The  phrase,  "  shall  force  a  safeguard,"  also  in  the 
fifty-eighth  article,  has  sometimes  been  unaccountably  mis- 
understood ;  the  word  safeguard  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  s3monymou8  with  aentmel.  It  never  can  be 
imagined  that  an  offence,  which  up  to  the  publication  of  the 
articles  of  war  of  1829  was  punishable,  without  alternative, 
by  death,  could  be  perpetrated  by  forcing  an  ordinary  sentry, 
a  crime  of  a  very  grave  character,  but,  in  its  nature,  widely 
different  from  this  offence,  which,  besides  being  a  con- 
temptuous violation  of  supreme  authority,  may  bring  in 
question  the  good  faith  of  a  general  in  chief.  By  the  laws 
of  nations,  a  safeconduct  or  safeguard  has  ever  been  re- 
spected, and  the  violation  resented  with  the  keenist  jealotisy, 
more  so  even  than  the  infraction  of  a  flag  of  truce.  Quota- 
tions may  be  multiplied,  both  from  tlie  orders  of  British 
and  foreign  generals,  to  illustrate  the  view  now  taken  of  the 
term  safeguard. ;  but  an  order  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
dated,  Pombeira,  18th  March,  1811,  will  suffice  to  prove 
that,  in  the  present  day,  safeguard  has  a  meaning  distinct 
and  different  from  that  of  sentinel  or  ordinary  guard,  though 
perhaps  in  his  Grace's  order  it  is  used  in  a  more  extended 
sense  than  had  generally  been  applied  to  it  previously :  '*  The 
commander  of  the  forces  requests  the  general  officers  com- 
manding divisions  will  place  safeguards  in  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  encampments,  to  prevent  the  soldiers 
from  carrying  off  the  furniture,  poles  of  the  vines,  and  other 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  The  conmiander  of  the  forces 
desires  that,  at  the  same  time  with  this  order,  the  articles 
of  war,  regarding  forcing  safeguards,  may  be  read  to  the 
troops." 

205.  The  only  offences  for  which  penal  servitude  can  be 
awarded,  except  for  capital  crimes,  are  those  declared  in  the 
following  article : — 
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A,W.  80.  Anj  officer  or  soldier,  or  other  person  employed  in  the  Embezzlement. 

war  department^  or  in  anj  way  concerned  in  the  care  or 

distribotion  of  any  money,  provisions,  forage,   arms, 

ammunition,  clothing,  or  other  stores  belonging  to  the 

army,  or  for  Her  Majesty's  nse — embezzling,  frandn- 

lently  misapplying,   wilfully  damaging,   stealing  —  or 

receiving  the  same,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen 
being  concerned  therein,  or  conniving  thereat. 


The  court  martial  commission  (1868-9)  has  recommended  when  inToivm^ 


examination 


that,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  cases  of  embezzlement  of  into  m^counts 
more  than  conmion  importance  should  be  submitted  to  an  cat«rnatSre, 
orainaiy  cnminal  court,  as  having  more  experience  m  deal-  be  ined  lu  the 
ing  with  such  charges,  and  greater  facility  for  thoroughly  crimiTilii  court.. 
investigating  them.  (1)     The  sentence  of  a  general  court 
martial  on  a  conviction  under  this  article,  is  restricted  to 
the  provisions  of  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  mutiny  act, 
which  authorizes  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  any  term  Pnniahment  hy 
nut  less  than  five  years,  or  of  fine,  imprisonment,  with  or  under  th« 
without  hard  labour,  dismissal  &om  Her  Majesty's,  service, 
reduction  to  the  ranks  if  a  warrant  (2)  or  non-conmiissioned 
officer.     The  act  also  directs  that  every  such  offender  shall, 
in  addition  to  any  other  punishment^  make  good  at  his  own 
expense  the  loss  and  damage  sustained, — and  in  every  case 
the  court  is  required  to  ascertain  by  evidence  the  amount  of 
Mich  loss  or  damage,  and  to  declare  by  their  sentence  that 
such  amount  shall  be  made  good  by  the  offender.     The  loss  Amount 
and  damage  so  ascertained  becomes  a  debt  to  Her  Majesty,  ^^n^med% 
and  may  be  recovered  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  or  and  maj  be 
in  Dublin,  or  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  ooort; 
ooort  in  the  colonies,  or  in  India,  where  the  person  sentenced 
by  the  court  martial  shall  be  resident,  after  the  said  judg- 
ment shall  be  confirmed  and  made  known  ;  or  the  offender, 
if  he  shall  remain  in  the  service,  may  be  put  under  stop-  or  by  »toppftgc9. 
pages  not  exceeding  one-half  of  his  pay  and  allowances  imtil 
the  amount  so  ascertained  shall  be  recovered. 
206.  It  is  not  competent  to  a  court  martial  to  award  im-  imprisonment  to 

,  oe  for  a  fixed 

prisonment  till   such  amoimt  be  paid.  (3)     Ita  duty  is  to  time ;  fine  im- 

_*,,,Vrj  poaed  u  punish- 

ascertain  the  loss  or  damaee,  and  to  declare  that  the  offender  mem,  not  to    • 

*^  ooTer  amount 

onbezzltid. 
(1)  Second  Report  (SUy  14,  1869),     war,  §  130. 

pRgBTii.  (3)  G.0.299.  Sentence  of  conrt  mar- 

<2)  See  the  limitation  as  to  warrant    tial  on  Paymaster  W.  Maxwell,  Leeds 
oflicen  proTided   by  the  articles    of    Recruiting  District. 
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shall  make  good  the  amount.  Any  imprisonment  awarded 
by  the  court  must  be  for  a  definite  period ;  and  any  fine 
imposed  must  be  with  a  view  to  punishment,  and  altogether 
apart  from  the  amount  embezzled. 
^?^if7.^1i°!**'  20y.  Tlie  article  renders  a  soldier  liable  to  be  tried  by 
Saffiai***""*"'*  ^  district  or  garrison  court  martial  for  the  oflFences  declared 
by  it,  without  any  exception.  (4) 

2o8.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  in  cases  which  £a.ll 


Offloenlnoer-. 
tain  GflMS  neoe 
farily  cashiered. 


tain  GflMS  neoM-    under  the  eighty-eighth  article,  as  already  observed  under 


that  article,  [§162-3],  the  court  is  peremptorily  required  to 
sentence  officers  to  be  cashiered. 
Soldiers  triable  ^^'  Soldicrs  are  liable  to  be  arraigned  before  a  general 
maSSntor^dSr*  court  martial  imder  the  eighty-eighth  article,  for  being  con- 
graoefaioondnct.  cemed  in  or  comiiviug  at  embezzlement  of  stores  by  any- 
false  document. 
Purioinin  ^^^'  Soldiers,  although   not   concerned   in   the   care    or 

£prl^?Btop£^"  dis^^i'^ution  of  government  money  or  property,  which  is 
5SJ**^*o^^i8- *  essential  to  the  offences  contemplated  by  the  eightieth 
graocfuioonduct.  article,  who  may  steal  or  embezzle  them,  or  receive  them 
knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen  or  embezzled,  are  made 
liable,  by  the  restoration  of  an  old  provision  to  the  article 
of  war  in  the  year  1862,  (5)  to  be  tried  by  a  general,  district, 
or  garrison  court  martial  on  a  charge  of  disgraceful  conduct. 


dronkenmss. 


Fines  for  ^ii.  Puuishments  for  habitual   drunkenness  were  intro- 

drankenness,       duccd   iuto    the   articles' of  war    for  1830,   rendering   an 
offender  liable   to   forfeiture   of  one  penny   a   day  of  his 
daily   pay,    on    convictions   of   four  act<s    of  drunkenness 
Pines  for  drunk-  withiu  the  year,  or  of  being  twice  drunk  on  or  for  duty, 
dutylba^emiper.  but   SO   that   he   should  uot    be  j)laced  under   forfeitures 
for  habitual"'*"   excecdiug  "  thi'ec  pence  per  dieia*^     Now,  besides  the  fine 
which  may  be  imposed  by  a  general  court  martial  under 
the    seventeenth   section   of  the   mutiny  act,   [§206]   for 

(4)  "  Pay-Bcrgeanta  are  not  to  be  or  companies,   which  is   only  to  be 

subjected  to  the  risk  of  loss  by  having  issued  to  the  pay-8ergeant«  from  day 

large  sums  of  public  money  placed  in  to  day  as  required  for  the  subsistence 

their    hands.      Officers    commanding  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 

troops  and  companies  receive  an  allow-  men.    No  charge  is  to  be  preferred 

nnce,  which,  amongst  other  things,  is  against  a  pay-sei-geant  for  fraudulently 

intended  to  compensate  for  this  risk,  misapplying'  any    sum    beyond    the 

and  are  bound  to  take  charge  of  all  amount  actually  required    for   such 

public  money  received  from  paymasters,  daily  subsistence.** — Q.R.309. 
or  others,  on  account  of  tbeir  troops        (5)  A.W.81  (vii.),  §  223. 
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embezzlement,  the  articles  of  war,  instead  of  the  forfeitures 
for  habitual  drunkenness,  which  ware  abolished  in  1869,  have 
since  then  also  provided  a  fine  for  drunkenness — 

A.W.77.  ''If  any  soldier  shall  be  drunk,  whether  on  duty  or  not 
on  dntj,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  conrt-martial, 
in  addition  to  or  without  any  such  other  punishment  as  the 
roart  may  award,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  pound,  to 
be  levied  by  stoppages  from  the  offender's  daily  pay." 

212.  In  levying  any  fine  or  fines  for  drunkenness,  whether  theatoppagn 
imposed  by  a  court  martial  or  &  commanding  officer,  the  th^n^^to 

i  ,c_xVis?j»jM  x«  exceed  fonrpenot 

st4ippages  from  the  olienders  daily  pay  must  m  no  case  a  day. 
exceed  fourpence  a  day.  (6) 

213.  A  regimental  or  detachment  court  martial  may  try  Distinctive 

J       /v»  -I  f     1  ^  juriwliction  of 

any  non-conmussioned  omcer  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness  oonrto  martiai 
Dot  on  duty,  but  shall  not  try  any  other  soldier  on  such  drankenuets. 
charge.  If  any  soldier  shall  be  diumk  when  not  on  duty, 
and  it  shall  appear  expedient  to  the  conmianding  officer 
that  such  soldier,  by  reason  of  previous  offences  of  drunken- 
ness, should  be  brought  before  a  district  or  garrison  court 
martial,  he  shall  make  application  to  the  general  officer 
commanding  the  district  or  station,  who  shall,  if  he  shall  so 
think  fit^  make  order  for  the  trial  of  such  soldier,  and  such 
soldier  being  convicted  of  the  act  of  drunkenness  shall  be 
liable  to  such  punishments  as  the  court  may  award.  (7) 

214.  In  every  case  where  a  soldier  is  found  guilty  by  a  unMn  of 
court  martial  of  drunkenness,  whether  on  duty  or  not  on  be^vento" 
duty,  the  court  must,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their  dis-  whene^r 

prisoner  is  found 

(6)  A.W.77.     The  article  proyides,  of  flnea:— The  first  uid  second  acts   |uHty  of 

tltftt  ••  If  any  soldier  shall  be  drunk,  daring  a  soldier's  serrice,  admonition     ™°  enneas. 

V  liether  on  du^^  or    not  on  duty,  or  confinement  to  barracks  at  the  dis- 

his  onmnanding  officer  may,  with  or  cretion  of  the  commanding ofiScer.  For 

without  any  other  lawful  punishmeAt^  every  subsequent  act  of  drunkenness  : 

AVftrd  him  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceed-  — If  within  three  months,  7s.  6d, ;  if 

io^ten  ahiUtngs,  such  fine  to  be  levied  over  three  and  within  six  months,  58. ; 

by  Mtuppages  from  the  ofiender's  daily  if  over  six  and  within  nine  months, 

(e-T.    Any  soldier  who  shall  object  to  2s.  6d.;  if  over  nine  and  within  twelve 

•  irh  award  on  the  grownd  of  his  inno'  months,  company  entry ;  if  over  twelve 

rraee  of  the  offence  [$367]   shall,  if  months,  to  be  treated  as  the  first  act. 

he  H>  request,  bare  a  right  to  be  tried  When   the  four  preceding  acts  have 

I'T  a  dittriet  or  garrison  court  martial  been  committed  in  the  twelve  months, 

instead  of  submitting  to  such  fine."  2s.  Gd.  to  he  added  to  the  foregoing 

The  amount  aecming  from  the  fijies  amounts.    The  fines  to  be  levied  in 

forms  a  general  fund,  applicable,  under  colonial  corps,  in  each  case,  one-half 

tiiedin>ction  of  the  secretary  of  state  the  amounts  above  specified,  and  the 

f'T  war,   to  objects  tending   to  the  marimum  daily  stoppege  is  twopence'. 
^-'Offlt  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army        (7)  A.W.78. 
g«'QtraUy.    The  following  is  the  scale 
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eretion  in  awarding  punishment,  receive  entries  of  all  former 
entries  of  drunkenness  against  the  prisoner  in  the  regimental 
company,  battery,  or  other  defaulter  book.  (8) 


VI. 
other  crimes 
not  nipltal, 
dUcrctionary  fl 
to  tiAtnru  and 
amount  of 
punUhmeut. 


215.  Other  crimes  not  capital,  which, — except  those  speci- 
fied above  [§  142]  as  being  punished  peremptorily  on  con- 
viction in  the  case  of  commissioned  oiGcers, — are  punishable 
otherwise  than  by  penal  servitude,  at  the  discretion  of  courts 
martial,(l)  both  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  punishment, 
are  the  following : —  • 

M.A.  38.  Soldier — False  representations  to  procure  extension  of 
furlough : 

48.  Recruit — ^Wilftil  false  answer  at  attestation :  §  33,  2G1, 
1014. 
A.W.  13.  Soldier — ^Vexatious  and  groundless  appeal :  §  343,  344 
14.  Breaches  of  good  order  : 

16.  Officer — ^Provoking  speeches  or  gestures :  §  227 
19.  Refusing  to  receive  or  keep  prisoner :  §  360 

31.  Not  attending  divine  service : 

Behaving  irreverently  or  indecently  thereat : 
Offering  violence  to  chaplain,  <kc. : 

32.  Soldier — Absence  from  garrison  or  regimental  school : 

33.  Chaplain — Absence  from  duty : 
35.  Soldier— Perjury :  §  142,  146 

39.  Soldier — Traitorous  or  disrespectful  words  against  the 

Queen  or  the  royal  family  :  §  142 

40.  Soldier — Disobeying  orders  in  case  of  fray ;  §  122 

41.  Disrespect  to  commander  in  chief: 

Violence  or  insubordinate  or  threatening  langruage  to 
any  superior  officer :  §  172-175 

44.  Soldier — Persuading  to  desert ;  concealing  desertion  : 
§  142  •       • 

46.  Soldier — False  confession  of  desertion  :  §  216 

60.  Soldier — Absence  without  leave : 

Found  one  mile  from  camp  without  pass :  §  183 

59.  Soldier — Sending  flag  of  truce  :  §  142 

60.  Soldier — Giving  different  parole  or  watchword :  §  142 

61.  Soldier — Spreading  alarming  reports  :  §  148 

62.  Soldier — ^Words  tending  to  create  alarm  or  despondency 

in  or  before  action  :  §  148-150 

63.  Soldier — Disclosures  injuring  service  :  §  148-150 

64.  Soldier — Quitting  ranks  in  action  :  §  153 

(8)  A.W.78.     See  G.O.  (1872)  28.       and  ns  to  the  discrotionaiy  punish- 
(1)  As  tothodistinctirejuriMiiction    menta,  set  §  118-182. 
of  tlio  courtA  martini,  see  §  2d0-269 ; 
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A.W.  65.  Soldier — Leaving  gaard  or  post :  §  199  other  crimej 

bi  1      i.    ^  not  capital, 

ecoming  prisoner  by  neglect,  &c. :  diacradonarj  aa 

66.  Soldier-Seizing  supplies  :  §  154  ^"^^^ 

68.  Soldier — ^Impeding  or  not  assisting  provost  marshal,  or  pnnWun<«*- 

other  officer  exercising  authority :  §  156 

69.  Soldier — ^Escaping  from  confinement :.  §  142 

70.  Absence  from  parade ; 

WtthcnU  urgent  necessity  quitting  platoon  or  division  : 

71.  In  united  kingdom — False  alarms :  §  148 

72.  Not  reporting  prisoner : 

73.  In  command  of  guard,  picquet,  or  patrole — Allowing 

escape  of  prisoner :  §  355 

74.  Officer — ^Unnecessary  detention  of  prisoner :  §  352 

75.  Neglect  to  obey  garrison  or  other  orders:  §  178 

81.  Soldier— Guilty  of  disgraceful  conduct  [§  217]  in  SSf** 

(I)  Malingering :  wilfully  doing  any  act,  or  icilfuily  dis- 
obeying any  orders,  thereby  producing  or  aggra- 
vating disease,  or  delaying  cure  :  §  219 
(11)  Wilfully  maiming  or  mutilating  himself  or  another 
soldier,  with  intend  [§  220]  to  render  himself 
[§  219]  or  such  other  soldier  [§  221]  unfit  for 
the  service  :   §  139 

(III)  Tampering  with  eyes,  with  iiiieni  [§  220]  to  render 

himself  unfit  for  the  service  :  §  139 

(IV)  Stealing  money  or  goods  the  property  of  a  comrade, 

officer,  mess,  or  band ;  or  knowingly  receiving  the 
same  when  stolen  :  §  222,  223 
(V)  Stealing  or  embezzling  government  property  or 
stores,  or  receiving  them  knowing  them  to  have 
been  stolen :  §  210,  223 
(VI)  Committing  any  offisnce  of  a  felonious  or  fraudulent 

nature:  §224 
(YII)  Any  other  disgraceful  conduct,  being  of  a  cruel,  in- 
decent^ or  unnatural  kind  :  §  225 

87.  Soldier — ^Making  or  being  privy  to  any  false  entry,  Fai«e  ntnrns. 

alteration  or  erasure,  whereby  the  real  services,  <&c., 
or  sentence  of  courts  martial  upon,  any  person  shall 
be  given,  Ac. :  §  142 

88.  Soldier — Intentionally,  making  false  returns,  &c. ;  by 

false  document  conniving  at  embezzlement ;  by  produ- 
cing fidse  vouchers,  or  in  any  other  way  misapplying 
public  money :  §  162-163 

89.  Soldier — By  concealment  or  wilful  omission  attempting 

to  evade  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of,  or  orders  and 
regulations  relating  to,  the  foregoing  points :  §  164 

u  2 
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peculiar  additional  punishments,  which  in  the  majority  of 
cases  were  reserved  for  the  award  of  a  general  court  martial ; 
but  in  that  year  identical  powers  in  this  respect  were  granted 
to  general  and  to  district  or  garrison  courts  martial.  [§  298] 
The  regulations,  however,  (5)  still  require  acts  of  disgraceful 
conduct  to  be  so  charged,  and  the  eightynsecond  article  ren- 
ders it  imperative  to  try  a  soldier,  reported  by  a  court  of 
inquiry  [§219]  to  have  maimed  or  mutilated  himself,  ^*on 
a  charge  for  dingraceful  conduct.''  In  the  circular  letter,  (6) 
accompanying  the  supplementary  articles  issued  in  November 
1829,  the  late  Lord  Hardinge,  then  secretary  at  war,  wrote 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  pimishments  for  offences  of  a 
disgraceful  character,  that  "the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
pension  for  disgraceful  conduct  was  introduced  into  the 
mutiny  act  in  consequence  of  numerous  instances  having 
occurred,  in  which  soldiers  guilty  of  infamous  and  vicious 
crimes,  and  disgracefully  discharged  for  such  crimes,  were 
pensioned  for  life.''  He  then  continues  in  the  following 
words :  "  In  order  that  the  practical  application  of  the  words 
disgraceful  conduct  .  .  •  may  be  liable  to  the  least  possible 
misconception,  and  that  soldiers  guilty  of  unmilitary  con- 
duct, of  neglect  of  duty,  and  of  other  offences  disti/ncUy 
specified  in  the  articles  of  war,  may  7wt  be  tried  under,  and 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  of,  this  charge,  I  have  to  state 
that  disgi^aceful  conduct  implies  confirmed  vice,  and  all 
unnatural  propensities,  indecent  assaults,  repeated  thefts 
and  dishonesty,  ferocity  in  having  maimed  other  soldiers  or 
persons,  self-mutilation,  tampering  with  eyes,  and  all  cases 
of  confirmed  malingering,  where  the  conduct  is  proved  to  be 
so  irreclaimably  vicious  as  to  render  the  offender  unworthy  to 
remain  in  the  army." 

2 1 8.  A.  W.  81  (i)  §  216— The  nature  of  the  offence  con- 
templated in  the  first  clause  of  the  article,  as  amended  in 
1849,  is  placed  beyond  doubt:  the  act,  whatever  it  may 
haV§  been,  or  the  disobedience  of  orders,  must  appear,  not 
only^>^bave   been  wilful,  but  also  to  have  produced  or 

(6)  Q.R.  74^^PP-  ^'*  24-32.  fjfiirly  came  under  one  or  other  of  Uie 

(6)  No.  649,  IflNtea  War  Office,  23rd  legal  descriptions  in  the  articles    of 

November,  1829.  ^he  Duke  of  Wei-  war,  it  sboald  be  characterized  as  such 

lington,    when    cou°i'^"<^®^    ^^  ^^i^^  i^  ^^^  chaise,  "it  being  eyident  that 

(C^rcw/flr,  HorseGunrda,  JfttV'^Novem-  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 

ber,  1849)  directed  thii',  nnlcfes  1^  ^'^  *®°^"  ^  weaken  ite  moral  effect*' 
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aggrarated  disease  or  infirmity,  or  delayed  cure.    Merely 
lookiiig  at  the  letter  of  the  article,  as  it  previously  stood,  a  Effect  of 
soldier,  although  no  ill-consequences  to  his  health  were  Mfomeriy 
either  intended  or  ensued,  was  subject  to  be  tried  for  dis-  ^°"**^» 
graceful  conduct  in  ^  absenting  himself  from  hospital  while 
under  medical  treatment,''  an  irregularity  which,  however 
neoessaiy  to  restrain  by  punishment,  neither  his  comrades 
Dor  the  officers  who  n:iight  have  been  called  on  to  sit  on  his 
trial,  would  of  themselves  have  thus  characterized.     Under  contnwud 
the  operation  of  the  alteration,  here  adverted  to,  a  soldier  amVded 
who  has  wilfuUy  produced  or  aggravated  disease  or  delayed  in  to^?^ 
his  core  may,  as  before,  be  convicted  of  disgraceful  conduct, 
and,  as  is  only  equitable,  may  also  be  in  every  case  deprived 
of  all  claim  to  pension,  in  the  event  of  discharge  either  by 
the  sentence  of  the  court  with  ignominy  or  otherwise  for 
disabilUies  arising  from  his  own  wilful  misconduct.    On  the 
other  hand  the  offence  of  simply  breaking  out  of  hospital  and 
similar  breaches  of  discipline  must  be  otherwise  dealt  with, 
and  when  tried  by  court  martial  could  not  be  subjected  to 
any  special  penalties,  as  the  law  stood  [§217]  before  1869. 

219.  A.W,  81  (u)  §215 — ^With  reference  to  the  second  Haimor 
claose  of  this  article,  so  fEur  as  it  relates  to  self-mutilation,  the 
eighty-second  article,  instead  of  the  trial  before  a  court  mar- 
tial which  had  previously  been  imperative,  now  provides  that 
any  soldier,  whether  on  or  off  duty,  who  shall  become  maimed 
or  mutilated  or  injured,  except  by  woimds  received  in  action, 
nhall  be  forthwith  brought  before  a  court  of  enquiry ;  which  coart  or 
shall  report  their  opinion  whether  such  maiming  or  mutilate  ^'nihiod  of 
ing  or  injuring  was  occasioned  by  design,  and  if  the  court  shall  "®^**^^^' 
report  that  the  maiming  or  mutilating  or  injuring  was  not 
occasioned  by  design,  the  soldier  shall  not  be  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  in  respect  thereof;  but  if  the  court  shall 
report  their  opinion  that  such  maiming  or  mutilating  was 
occasioned  by  the  designed  and  wilful  act  of  such  soldier, 
or  by  any  other  person  at  the  instigation  of  such  soldier, 
with  intent  on  the  part  of  such  soldier  to  render  himself 
unfit  for  the  service,  and  not  by  accident,  in  that  case  the 
Foldier  shall  be  forthwith  put  upon  his  trial  before  a  general^  and  trimi  by 
district^.  or  garrison  court  martial  on  a  charge  for  diagracefvl  « i^  opuiion  ^ 

^  o  V  *  that  the  in»lni- 

COnduct.  ^  VM  «iUul. 

22a  It  may  be  observed  that  the  addition  of  the  words 
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^^  with  intent  (7)  to  render  himself  unfit  for  the  service,"  hu 
served  to  bring  out  more  clearly  what  had  always  been  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  this  article.  Its  penal  provisions  never 
were,  and  now,  still  more  distinctly,  cannot  be,  taken  to 
apply  in  any  case, — as,  for  example,  of  a  man  intending  to 
desert,  and  being  frostbitten  when  hiding  from  the  parties 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him, — where  although  the  maiming  or 
mutilation  has  been  occasioned  by  a  designed  and  wilful  (and 
possibly  an  unlavrful)  act,  it  may  be  made  appear  that  it 
was  not  with  intent  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  render 
himself  unfit  for  the  service. 

221.  The  maim  or  injury  of  another  soldier  must  be  with 
vaterU  to  render  the  other  soldier  unfit  for  the  service. 
Maiming  or  injuring  another  soldier  with  any  other  criminal 
intention,  might,  according  to  the  circumstances,  be  tried  as 
disgraceful  conduct,  under  the  last  clause  of  the  article. 

222.  A.W.  81  (iv)  §215 — Stealing  by  a  soldier  from  a 
comrade  or  military  officer,  or  receiving  goods  so  stolen,  is 
an  offence  which  has  constantly  been  tried  before  courts 
martial  of  every  description,  as  a  ^^  crime  not  capital,  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline;"  and  any 
doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  such  custom  was  set  at  rest  by 
a  power  to  that  express  effect  being  introduced  into  the 
mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war  of  1829.  The  section  (8) 
(omitted  on  the  revision  of  the  mutiny  act  in  1860,  but  still 
retained  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  marine  mutiny 
act)  which  defined  the  powers  of  a  district  or  garrison  court 
martial  as  to  forfeitiure  of  service,  had  been  repeatedly 
amended  after  its  introduction  in  1829.  At  first  it  declared 
^*  stealing  from  a  comrade  or  from  a  military  officer  "  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  court ;  in  1830,  ^  stealing  any  money 
or  goods  the  property  of  a  comrade,  of  a  military  officer,  or 
of  any  military  or  regimental  mess ; "  and  in  the  mutiny  act  of 
1833,  this  provision  was  further  extended  to  the  conmiissioii 
of  '^  any  petty  offence  of  a  felonious  or  fraydulent  nature,  to 
the  injury  of  or  with  intent  to  injure  any  person,  civil  or 
military."  By  the  omission  of  ^^  petty  ^  in  1847,  and  the 
addition  of  other  words,  in  order  to  meet  cases  arising  in 
practice,  and  which  had  not  hitherto  been  provided  for,  the 

(7)  As  to  proof  of  intentioD,  see        (8)  M.A.(1829-1846),8ec.9;(1847^ 
liereafter,  {  881.  1869),  wc  28.  UMJL  (1872),  eec.  31 . 
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those  was  extended  to  almost  every  offence,  which,  it  may 
be  sappofled,  can  be  adequately  punished  by  a  sentence  short 
of  penal  servitude*      But  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the 
proper  construction  of  the  twenty-eighth  section  of  the  then 
mutiny  act   and  the  tken  eighty-fifth    and   eighty-sixth 
articles  of  war  (corresponding  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
f  koses  of  the  eighty-first  article  of  the  present  year), ''  in 
respect  to  the  l^ality  of  trying  soldiers  by  courts  martial  amonnting 
for  <  di^p^acefiil  conduct  Mn  stealing  or  embezzling  money  ***'^*''*'* 
or  goods  the  property  of  civilians,  or  in  receiving  the  same 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  or  in  committing  any  offence 
amounting  to  actual  felony ;  and  a  case  having,  by  the  com* 
mander  in  chiefs  desire,  been  submitted  to  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown,"  it  was  made  known  to  the  army  by  a  cir- 
cular memorandum,  (9)  that  ^  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general  had  recorded  a  distinct  opinion,  that  soldiers  may  maybeiAwfaUj 
be  lawfully  tried  and  punished  by  courts  martial  for  such  ^'cSagmoemi 
offences. 

223.  In  cases  where  a  soldier  is  found  in  possession  of  or  Aitemauye 
dealing  with  property  not  his  own,  and  can  give  no  satis-  dootytfui 


factory  accoimt  of  it,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the 
actual  thief  or  not,  it  is  irregular  to  frame  a  single  charge 
in  the  disjunctive.  This  had  been  previously  held  at  the 
judge  advocate  generaFs  office,  but  was  very  distinctly 
pointed  oat  by  the  judge  advocate  general  in  1867,  and  the 
new  regidations  supply  a  form  of  two  charges  in  the  alter- 
native, (1)  the  one  for  stealing,  the  other  for  receiving  the 
property  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  Mr.  Mowbray 
pointed  out  that  the  court  may  ^then  find  the  prisoner  bat  floding  must 
guilty  of  either  ti^harge  and  acquit  him  of  the  other,  or  may 
acquit  him  of  both  charges  according  to  the  preponderance 
of  the  (2)  evidence."  [§  396,  1202] 

224.  A^W.Sl    (Vl)    §215 ^The     sixth    clause,   <^0r    who    The  oonenrreni 

shall  conmiit  any  other  offence  of  a  felonious  or  fraudulent  ooaztamartiai 

itt  lawful 

nature,"  was  made  even  more  extensive  than  before  by  the  aithoagh 

omission  in  the  articles  of  1862  of  the  words  ^^to  the  injury  ptoXrato 

of  J  or  with  intent  to  i/njure  any  person,  dvU  or  rmlitary ;"  hat  been 

and  although  in  this  and  other  cases  the  corresponding  clauses  ftSmthe 

in  the  mutiny  act  have  been  omitted,  and  the  inconvenience,  °*°    ' 

(9)  JhM,  HoTM  Qwuds,  29th  Novembfr,  1851. 

(1)  Q^  App.  V.  29.  ^-       (2)  Letter,  J^.G.,  7th  Febmary,  1867. 
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arising  in  the  administration  of  military  law  from  occasional 
discrepancies  between  the  statute  law  and  the  articles  of 
war,  has  been  thus  remedied,  it  is  held  that  the  declaration 
in  the  first  section  of  the  mutiny  act  of  the  general  power 
of  the  Sovereign  to  make  articles  of  war,  ^  which  shall  be 
judicially  taken  notice  of  by  all  judges  and  in  all  courtA 
whatsoever,''  has  rendered  the  insertion  of  particular  statutory 
provisions  to  be  supererogatory.  It  may  be  added  that  al- 
though it  is  lawful  for  a  court  martial  thus  to  exercise  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  civil  courts  in  cases  of 
ordinary  felony,  yet  that  in  all  cases  the  prisonier  must  be 
delivered  over  to  the  civil  mi^strate  on  application  [§  165} 
being  made  to  that  effect. 

225.  A.  W.  81  (vii)  §215— The  **  other  disgraceful  con- 
duct" mentioned  in  the  seventh  and  last  clause  of  this 
article  must  be  '*  of  a  cruel,  indecent,  or  unnatural  kind.'' 
It  is  very  certain  that  no  ofience,  nor  the  repetition  of 
offences  otherwise  distinctly  specified  in  the  articles  of  war, 
as  drunkenness  or  insubordination,  nor  any  offence  not  de- 
clared by  the  articles  of  war  to  be  disgraceful  conduet,  can 
subject  the  offender  to  this  disgraceful  charge,  unless  the 
same  be  proved  to  come  within  the  designation,  cruely 
indecent,  unnatural,  fdomoue,  or  fraudAJiXent,  [§217(6)] 

226.  A,W.  98,  §215 — ^This  and  the  other  articles  relating 
to  duelling  were  amended  in  the  year  1844  (as  explained  in 
the  circular  (l)Aransmitting  the  mutiny  act  act  and  articles 
of  war  of  that  year), ''  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
discouraging  and  prohibiting  a  practice  which  is  a  violation 
of  Her  Majesty's  orders,  and  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  laws  of 
the  land."  ^ 

227.  The  articles  of  1844  have  indeed  become  obsolete,  as 
regards  their  actual  wording,  but,  as  their  spirit  survives  in 
the  existing  articles,  (2)  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  retain 
the  latter  portion  of  Lord  Hardinge's  letter,  in  which  he 
so  clearly  put  forth  his  own  sentiments  on  this  su^jject: 
*'  Personal  differences  between  gentlemen  living  tog«.ther  as 
brother  officers  can  seldom  fail  to  be  honourably  and  promptly 
adjusted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  explanations  between  their 
mutual  friends ;  the  propriety  of  an  early  explaniition  and 


(1)  Dated,  War  Office,  18th  Apri],  1841,  Signed,  H.  Hardinge. 

(2)  A.W.16,  16,  98,  99. 
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acknowledgment  of  error  was  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  field 
marshal  the  Dake  of  Wellington  in  confirming  the  sentence  J^t,^^^^  ^ 
of  a  general  court  martial  in  1810,  that  I  insert  the  following  ^JjS^S)^! 
extract  of  his  grace's  sentiments  on  this  point : — ^  The  offi- 
cers of  the  army  should  recollect,  that  it  is  not  only  no 
degradation,  but  it  is   meritorious  in  him  who  is  in  the 
wrong  to  acknowledge  and  atone  for  his  error,  and  that  the 
momentaiy  humiliAion  which  every  man  may  feel  upon 
making  such  an  acknowledgment  is  more  than  atoned  for 
by  the  subsequent  satisfaction  which  it  affords  him,  and  by 
avoiding  a  trial  and  conviction  of  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer.' " 
228.  A.W,  99,  5215 — ^The  article  requires  an  officer  to  Pnnuhmcnt 

,       .       ,  ,  .  , .  rn  ,  **^  failure 

b'ubmit  the  case  to  his  commanding;  officer  or  other  com-  to  refer  awe 

affecting  an 

petent  military  authority,  "  on  pain  of  suffering  such  pimish-  officer » hononr 
ment  as  a  general  court  martial  may  award."  This  article  authority, 
replaces  the  seventeenth  article  of  former  years,  which, 
because  it  prescribed  no  punishment  on  a  failure  to  accept 
its  suggestion,  was  held  on  a  court  martial,  which  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time,  to  have  failed  in  its  purpose  of 
requiring  officers  to  submit  to  the  commanding  officer  any 
difference  between  them  which  their  friends  had  failed  to 
adjust. 


220-240.  There  remains  an  offence,  specified  in  the  articles       vn. 
of  war  since    1866,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  the  auidde. 
others  by  the  form  in  which  the   punishment  is  annexed 

to  it : — 

A,W.  104.  "  If  any  person  subject  to  the  mutiny  act  attempt  to 
commit  suicide,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  court 
martial ; — and,  upon  conviction,  he  shall  be  liable,  if 
an  officer,  to  be  cashiered,  and,  if  a  soldier,  to  suffer 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  article — though  it  restricts  Punishment 
the  court  to  the  one  pimishment  of  cashiering  in  the  case  bu^tini- 
of  an  officer,  and  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  upon  oonTiction. 
labour,  (3)  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  pimishment  in 

(3)Th«  ftiticV  AS  framed  in  1866  "oorpoTal  ptmishmexit  *'  was  omitted 
mdered  a  soldier  liable  to  "  inipriFon-  in  1867,  the  year  before  it  was  restric- 
meat  and  corporal  panishmeiit.      The    ted  by  the  mutiny  act  as  to  all  cases. 
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the  case  of  a  soldier — does  not  peremptorily  direct  the 
award  in  either  case.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  if  the 
court  forbears  to  award  the  punishments  to  which  the  pri- 
soner is  here  made  liable,  it  cannot  award  any  of  the  addi- 
tional pimishments  provided  by  the  hundred  and  seventeenth 
article.  [§  123, 125] 
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CHAPTER  V. 


DISTIKCTITB  JUIUSDICTION   OV  COUBTS  HABTIAL. 


250.  The  several  descriptions  of  coiirt49  martial  —  varying  Deaignauon  of 
as  their  constitution  and  practice,  according  to  the  rank  of  S^^J^dsSi^ 
offenders  and  the  crimes  with  which  they  are  charged — as 
specified  in  the  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war,  are: — 
General,  Detachment-general,  District  or  garrison,  R^- 
mental,  and  Detachment ;  to  which  must  be  added  District 
for  the  trial  of  warrant  officers* 

251.  Field  or  drum-head  courts  martial,  so  called  from  Dnim-heMi 
being  held  in  the  field  or  at  the  drum-head,  were  formerly  ~"'^°»»'**»^ 
frequently  held  in  cases  supposed  to  require  an  immediate 
example ;  but  since  it  has  been  requisite  to  administer  an 
oath  to  the  members  of,  and  witnesses  before,  courts  martial, 
other  than  general,  they  have  gradually  fallen  into  desue-  an  for  the 
tude,  and  are  now  very  rarely  resorted  to.  The  articles  of  otooiete! 
war  authorize  a  deviation  from  the  prescribed  hours  in  cases 
requiring  immediate  example ;  (1)  it  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
regular,  in  such  cases,  to  assemble  a  court  martial  on  the 
spot,  at  any  hour,  and  to  inflict  the  sentence  forthwith ;  but 
the  ordinary  rules  must  be  adhered  to,  both  in  the  con- 
vention and  composition  of  the  court,  in  the  administration 
of  oaths,  and  in  the  reducing  the  proceedings  to  writing. 
Id  the  event  of  mutiny  or  insubordination,  accompanied 
vith  personal  violence,  or  other  offences,  committed  on  the 
Hue  of  march  or  on  board  any  ship  not  in  commission,  regi- 
mental and  detachments  courts  martial  are  armed  with 
special  jurisdiction,  [§268]  extending  to  the  trial  of  those 
crimes,  but  without  power  to  award  sentences  exceeding 
those  which  a  regimental  court  martial  is  ordinarily  com- 
petent to  award.  (2) 

252.  Courts  martial,   considered  with  reference  to  the 

(l)A.W.160.  (2)M.A.n.    A.W.135. 
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Jurisdiction 
of  courts 
nurtiAl; 


minor  ooDTti 
martlAl; 

BistinctiTB 
JuriBdiction, 


Astopenons, 


■oldierB 


entitled  to 
thdr  din- 
charge; 


w&rmnt 
offlcem, . 


officer^ 


SB  to  oflBnoes* 


powers  in  regard  to  sentence  upon  offenders  granted  by 
the  mutiny  act,  are  of  three  descriptions : — G-eneral  and 
detachment  general  courts  martial : — ^District  and  garrison 
courts  martial: — and  lastly,  Begimental  and  detachment 
courts  martial.  The  courts  martial  included  under  these 
two  last  divisions  are  also  frequently  classed  together  as 
minor  courts  martial. 

253.  The  composition  and  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial 
in  geneiul  has  been  already  enlarged  upon.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  notice  the  distinctive  jurisdiction,  as  to  persons  and 
offences,  of  the  several  descriptions  of  court. 

254.  Soldiers,  (3)  including  non-commissioned  officers,  are 
liable  to  be  brought  before  every  description  of  court  martial, 
according  to  the  offence,  subject,  however,  to  a  provision 
in  the  Army  Service  Act,  1847,  and  applicable  only  to 
soldiers  who  have  not  enlisted  or  re-enlisted  since  the  20th 
Jime,  1867,  (4)  which  enacts,  that  when  the  term  of  service 
of  any  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  expires  after  any 
offence  committed  by  him,  and  before  he  has  been  tried  or 
punished,  he  cannot  be  so  tried  for  the  same  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  service,  except  by  a  general  or  district  or  gar- 
rison court  martial.  (5) 

255.  Warrant  officers  may  be  tried  by  district  court 
martial,  when  any  offence  charged  against  them  is  not  so 
serious  as  to  require  investigation  by  a  general  court  martial ; 
whilst  commissioned  officers,  including  those  who  have  re- 
lative or  honorary  rank,  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be 
tried  by  any  minor  court  martial.  (6) 

256.  Except  in  the  case  of  soldiers  tried  for  disgraceful 
conduct,  general  courts  martial  alone  are  empowered  to  try 
civil  offences,  and  that  only  under  the  hundred  and  first 
section  of  the  mutiny  act,  and  the  hundred  and  forty-third 


(3)  "Soldier"  in  the  mutiny  act 
and  articles  of  war  now  comprehends 
non-commissioned  officerSp  which  was 
not  invariably  the  case  in  former  years. 
— M.A.  sec.  66.    A.W.107. 

(4)  Army  Enlistment  Act,  1867, 
sec  8. 

(5)  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  37,  8.  7.  This 
limitation,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
extend  to  the  trial  of  offences  com- 
mitted daring  the  time  which  may 
elapse  between  the  expiration  of  the 
time  of  service  on  any  foreign  station 


and  the  final  discharj^e  of  the  soldiers 
in  England,  and  the  same  act  else- 
where  (see,  6^  provides  that  soldiers 
entitled  to  their  discharge  shall,  daring 
such  time,  remain  sn^ect  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  mutiny  act  as  fully 
as  before  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  service. 

(6)  Until  the  beginning  of  the  seren- 
toenth  century,  regimental  courts  mar- 
tial tried  all  pei'sions  b^^Ionging  to  the 
regiment,  except  field  officers,  in  cases 
not  capitaL 
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and  the  two  following  articles  of  war.  A  further  distinction 
referring  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial,  as 
respects  offences,  independent  of  the  punishments  they  may 
entail,  is  pointed  out  by  the  articles  of  war,  which,  in  de- 
claring offences,  direct  the  description  of  court  by  which 
they  shall  be  tried  ;  some  by  a  general  coiurt  martial,  whether 
committed  at  home  or  abroad,  or  only  if  in  foreign  parts  ; 
others  by  a  district  or  garrison  court  martial;  and  the 
remainder  by  general,  district,  garrison,  regimental,  or  other 
court  martial. 

257.  A  general  court  martial  can  alone  hear  an  appeal  ca«» 

-"  *=*  ^^  reserved  to  tho 

under  the  thirteenth   article  of  war;   and  the   folio wingr  oopmaance of 

general  courts 

offences  are  moreover  expressly  declared  cognizable  by  a  martial; 
general  court  martial,  and  cannot  be  tried  by  any  minor 
court  martial,  except  by  permission  of  the  general  or  superior 
oflBcer;  excepting  also  mutiny,  gross  insubordination,  or 
other  offence  on  the  line  of  march,  or  on  board  any  ship  not 
in  commission. 


A.W.  13.  Vexations  and  groandless  appeal :  §  343  dmS.r^* 

36.  Mutiny;  sedition  ;  misprision  of  mutiny  :  §  170  »»  i>«"w; 

37.  Violence  to  superior  officer  in  execution  of  office  :  §  172- 

175 

38.  Disobedience  to  lawful  command  of  superior  officer : 

§1/8 

51.  Holding  correspondence  with,  or  relieving,  enemy:  §194 

52.  Cowardice ;  shamefully  abandoning  post  j  compelling, 

or  using  means  to  induce,  others  to  do  so  :  §  195 

53.  Leaving  post  in  search  of  plunder :  §  195 

54.  Treacherously  betraying  watchword : 

55.  Intentionally  occasioning  fedse  alarms :  (7)  §  201 

56.  Casting  away  arms  or  ammunition  in    presence  of 

enemy : 

57.  Quitting,  or  sleeping  on,  post :  §  199 

258.  To  which  must  be  added,  if  committed  in  foreign  in  foreign  purt*. 
parts: 

A.W.  58.  Violence  to  bringer  of  provisions  ;  forcing  safeguard  ; 
breaking  into  house  or  cellar  or  store  for  plunder : 
§  202-204 


(7)  Ginng  false  'alnrms  at  home,    is  an  oflfence  cognizable  by  any  court 
where  intention  need  not  be  charged,    martial. — Art.  76. 
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oflfenoesre-  25^9.  The  offences  which  in  like  manner  are  limited  to  the 

ooKiiiunce         cognizance  of  a  general,  or  district,  or  garrison  court  martial, 
disariotooari       and  suDject  to  the  Same  exceptions,  are  : — 

A.W.  31.  Not  attending  or  irreverence  at  divine  worship :  vio- 
lence to  chaplain  or  minister : 

35.  Perjury: 

89.  Traitorons  or  disrespectful  words  against  the  person  of 
the  Sovereign,  or  any  of  the  royid  family  : 

40.  Disobeying  orders  in  case  of  fray :  (8) 

42.  Desertion:  §180-188 

44.  Persuading  to  desert :  harbouring  deserters  : 

46.  False  confession  of  desertion  :  §  216 

59.  Sending  unauthorized  flag  of  truce : 

60.  Giving  different  parole  or  watchword  without  good 

cause : 

61.  Spreading  reports  in  field,  calculated  to  create  unneces- 

sary alarm :  §  148 

62.  UsiDg  words  to  create  alilrm  in  action :  §  149 

63.  Producing  injurious  effects  by  improper  disclosures : 

§  150 

64.  Quitting  ranks  in  action  without  orders :  §  153 

65.  Leaving  guard,  picquet,  or  post : 
Becoming  prisoner  by  neglect : 

66.  Seizing  supplies  proceeding  to  the  army,  contrary  to 

orders :  §  154 

67.  Conniving  at  exaction  from  suttlers ;  or  deriving  advan- 

tage from  sale  of  provisions,  &o, :  (9)  §  155 

68.  Impeding  or  refusing  to  assist  provost  marshal  or  other 

officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty:  §  156 

69.  Breaking  arrest ;  escape  from  confinement  or  prison  : 

80.  Embezzlement: 

81.  (I.)  Malingering;  wUfuUy  injuring  health  or  delaying 

cure:  §  218 
(II.)  Self-mutilation :  §  219 

Maiming  another  soldier :  §  221 
(III.)  Tampering  with  eyesight : 

(IV.)  Stealing,  or  receiving  when  stolen,  the  property  of 
comrade  or  military  officer,  band  or  mess  :  §  222 
(Y.)  Purloining,  or  receiving  when  stolen,  government 
property :  §  210,  223 


(8)  ThiB  article,  as  worded,  woold        (9)  To  be  within  this  article  tbe 

Bpem  applicable  to  officers  rather  than  ofiender  must  be  in  command  of  a 

wildiers.  but  the  art  ides  of  war  do  not  garrison,  fort,  or  barrack, 
make  the  distinction. 
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t 
(VI)  Other  offences  of  a  fraudulent  or  felonious  nature  Offleneet  re- 

scnred  to  the 

against  any  person,  ciyil  or  military :  §  224  cognUsnce  of 

(Vll)  Any  other  disgraceful  conduct,  being  of  a  cruel,  in-  dLtrict  court 

decent)  or  unnatural  kind :  §  225  mAtuai. 

87.  Making,  or  being  privy  to,  any  &lse  entry  or  erasure  in 

description-book  and  records ;  withholding  fiaicts  re- 
lating thereto : 

88.  Intentional  fsAae  return  of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing, 

money,  stores,  provisions ;  being  concerned  in,  or 
conniving  at,  embezzlement  of  stores,  or  misapplica- 
tion of  public  money,  by  means  of  false  documents : 

89.  Evading  orders  of  Her  Majesty  on  foregoing  points : 
91.  Demanding  extra  billets ;  quartering  fEunilies  or  ser- 
vants without    consent ;   freeing  from   billets   for 
money: 

9i.  Offences  on  recruiting  service : 

9C.  Refusing  assistance  to  civil  magistrate :  §  165 
97.  Protecting  irom  creditors  on  &lse  pretences :  §  168 
9&  Not  doing  best  to  prevent  a  duel :  §  98 
136  Absence  without   leave  exceeding  twenty-one  days: 
§189 

26a  By  the  army  service  act,  1847  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  37, 
B.  7),  no  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  subject  to  its 
provisiois  shall  be  tried  after  the  expiration  of  his  ser- 
vice, [§  ^54]  except  by  a  general,  district,  or  garrison   court 

261.  Vhe  trial  by  court  martial  of  the  foUowinff  offences  offonocs 
is,  by  the  terms  of  the  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war  re-  bydistnccor 

'      •'  "  garriaon 

spectivelj^,  restricted  to  a  district  or  garrison  court  martial  court  martiai 
only* 

MJL  48.  Wilful  false  answer  at  attestation : 
▲.W.46.  False  confession  of  desertion :  §  216 

77.  Drunkenness  on  appeal  against  fine :  §  212(G) 

78.  Drunkenness  not  on  duty  of  soldier   other  than  non- 

commissioned officer :  §  213,  400 

262.  Tie   offences,  which  are   cognizable,  by  a  general,  ottenc«* 
district,  girrison,  regimental,  or  other  court  martial  are : —    ^any*(4nrt 

martiid. 

M. A.  38.  KJse  representation  in  respect  to  extension  of  furlough : 
A.  W.  32.  lisobedience  of  orders  to  attend  school : 
41.  Dsrespect  to  commander-in-chief : 

Volence  or  insubordinate  language  to  superior  officer : 
§  172-175       • 

I 
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A.W.  50.  Absence  without  leave  [A.W.136  if  under  twenty-one 
days:  §189] 
Minor  offence,  upon  request  of  soldier : 

70.  Absence  from  parade,  or  quitting  ranks : 

71.  Giving  false  alanns,  ad,  home  :  (1) 

72.  Not  reporting  prisoner : 

73.  Releasing  without  authority,  or  suffering  the  escape  of, 

a  prisoner : 
74  Unnecessary  detention  of  a  prisoner,  without  trial : 
75.  Neglecting  garrison  or  other  orders: 
78.  Drunk  on  duty  : 

Non*cominis8ioned  officer  drunk  not  on  duty :  §  213 
92.  Ill-treatment  of  landlords : 

94  Overloading  pressed  carriages ;  ill-treating  the  waggon- 
ers ;  refosing  certificates  of  the  sums  due : 

100.  Striking  or  ill-treating  a  soldier : 

101.  Hiring  for  duty,  or  conniving  thereat : 

102.  Pawning,  making  away  with,  selKng,  spoiling  amass, 

accoutrements,  necessaries,  or  medal ;  selling  loaingf 

ill-treating  horse: 
108.  Malicious  destruction  of  property : 
104  Attempt  at  suicide :  §229 
105.  All  crimes  not  capital,  and  all  acts,  condnct,  disorders, 

and  neglects,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  oider  and 

military  discipline,  not  otherwise  specified : 
186.  Absence  without  leave  under  twenty-one  days:  §  189 
161.  Disturbing  proceedings  of  court  martial:  §434-5 
171.  Misconduct  when  prisoner  of  war.  §  348 

263.  Notwithstanding  this  classification,  a  general  or 
superior  officer  is  empowered  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  inferior  court  martial  (its  powers  in  regard  to  sentence 
on  offenders  being  limited  as  at  other  times)  over  any 
offence  cognizable  by  any  court  martial,  which  he  19  himself 
authorized  to  assemble; (2)  except  that  desertion  cannot, 
in  any  circumstances,  be  tried  by  a  regimental  court  mar- 
tial. (3) 

264^  The  general  or  superior  officer  cannot  exercise  this 
discretion  in  permitting  the  trial  of  a  grave  offence  by  an 
inferior  court,  unless  he  has  the  power  of  confirming  the 
proceedings  of  that  description   of  coiu-t   by  vhich  it  is 

(1)  Th6  offence  of  "  intmiumaUy**  place  where  committed. 
occaeioniDg  false  alanns  is  directed        (2)  A.W.136,  140. 
{Art.bb)   to  be   tried   by  a  general        (3)  A.W.136. 
court  martial,  without  reference  tot!^ 
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cognizable  under  the  provisions  of  the  articles  of  war :  or, 
at  home,  where  the  proceedings  of  all  general  courts  martial 
are  submitted  to  the  Queen,  unless  he  has.  a  warrant  to  con- 
vene such  courts,  and  consequently  by  implication,  as  as- 
sumed in  this  case,  a  discretionary*power  to  dispense  with 
their  assembly*     But  abroad,  an  officer  authorized  merely  to 
assemble  general  courts  martial,  or,  at  home  or  abroad,  an 
officer  authorized  to  assemble  a  district  court  martial  cannot 
dispose  of  any  case  which  is  not  clearly  within  the  coj^ni- 
sance  of  that  description  of  court,  without  the  permission  of 
the  competent  authority,  that  is,  of  the  officer  invested  with 
the  power   of  confirming  the   proceedings   of  the   higher 
tribunaL 

265.  It  had  always  been  considered  in  the  army,  that  an  oraTe  offences 
offence  which  a  special  article  made  cognizable  by  a  general  ThiL^  ^ 
court  martial,  if  charged  in  the  express  terms  of  that  article,  ^ol«nbj 
could  not  be  tried  by  an  inferior  court.      Mr,   M' Arthur  iuferioroSirt. 
observed,  '*  should  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  be 
brought  before  a  regimental  court  martial  for  mutiny,  de- 
sertion, or  any  of  the  higher  crimes  cognizable  by  a  general 
court  martial,  he  might  not  only  plead  the  incompetency  of 
the  regimental  court  martial  to  try  him ;  but  should  this 
regimental  court,  even  without  a  soldier's  availing  liimself  of 
such  a  plea,  proceed  in  the  trial,  and  adjudge  a  punishment 
for  a  crime  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the 
members  would,  collectively  or  individually,  be   liable  to 
prosecution  in  a  court  of  justice,  for  the  illegality  of  their 
proceedings,"  (4)    This  reasoning,  or  rather  this  exposition 
of  the  law,  still  holds  good,  and  is  especially  applicable,  as 
commanding  officers   are   expressly  forbidden   to  give  in 
against  a  prisoner  ^*  vague  and  indefinite  charges,"  (5)  and 
thus  try  before  a  regimental  court  martial,  offences  which  how  » 
are  directed  to  be  tried  by  general,  or  district,  or  garrison  offlwr*iSinii* 
courts  martial.     In  cases  where  these  grave  offences  may  extend  the 
admit  of  less  serious  notice,  and  when  commanding  officers  o"  minV" 

eaurts  martialj' 

(4)  M' Arthur,  1813,  i.  158.  court  martial.  Thus  facta  which  might 

(5)  A.W.140.  PrerioQS  to  the  direct  amount  to  mutiny  have  been  charged 
iojttoction  to  the  contrary  in  this  as  disorderly  conduct,  to  the  prejudice 
article,  it  was  castomary  to  modify  of  good  order  and  military  discipline; 
the  charge,  so  as  to  avoid  the  express  desertion  has  in  like  manner  been 
cfienoedeelArMlcogniaiblebyasuperior  charged  as  absence  without  leave;  but 
court,  and,  by  itiene  means,  to  bring  it  any  such  practice  is  now  absolutely 
within  the  junadiction  of  an  inferior  prohibited. 

1  3 
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shall  deem  it  advisable  to  proceed  to  trial  by  a  district, 
garrison,  or  regimental  court  martial,  they  are  enjoined  to 
lay  a  statement  of  the  case,  together  with  the  charge  they 
intend  to  bring,  before  the  general  or  other  oflBcer  command- 
ing the  brigade,  district,  or  garrison,  with  an  application  so 
to  proceed ;  who  is  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  directing  the 
description  of  court  by  which  the  oflfender  shall  be  tried. 
Should  he  accede  to  the  application,  the  hundred  and  for- 
tieth article  of  war  of  the  present  year  for  the  first  time 
provides  that  his  permission  shall  be  recorded  in  the  heading 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  court,  in  addition  to  being 
noticed  as  hitherto  in  the  monthly  return  of  courts  martial 
sent  to  the  adjutant-general.  (6) 

266.  Though  it  is  not  directed  by  the  article,  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  the  permission  of  the  superior  officer  to 
try  a  soldier  for  a  crime  expressly  declared  to  be  cognizable 
by  a  superior  court,  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  or  other- 
wise brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court  martial  of  inferior 
jurisdiction,  as  their  authority  for  the  variation  in  the 
heading  of  the  proceedings,  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  a 
court  martial  are  not  only  responsible  to  military  author- 
ities, but  are  amenable  to  courts  of  civil  judicature,  for 
any  undue  exercise  of  jurisdiction  or  illegal  assumption  of 
power. 

267.  Where  an  inferior  court  martial  has  proceeded 
without  due  permission  to  the  trial  of  an  offence  triable 
by  a  superior  court,  the  sentence  ^^  cannot  be  legally  en* 
forced."  (7) 

268-9.  Offences  on  the  line  of  march  had  been  previously 
expressly  excepted  from  those,  for  the  trial  of  which  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  tbe 
general  officer ;  and  it  has  now  for  many  years  been  pro- 
vided that  not  only  on  the  li/ne  of  marchj  (and  that,  whether 
halting,  or  on  the  move,  and  whether  by  railway,  canal, 
dak,  or  other  mode  of  conveyance,)  but  also  on  board  of  any 
ship,  not  in  conmiission,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  regimental  or 
detachment  court  martial  may  be  extended  to  mutiny  or 
insubordination,  accompanied  with  personal  violence,  or 
other  offences,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  immediate 


(6)  A.W.140. 


(7)  Letter,  J.A.G.  Office,  16th  Jan.  1867. 
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command  of  the  troops,  by  whom  the  sentence,  not  exceed- 
ing that  which  a  regimental  court  martial  may  ordinarily 
award,  may  be  confirmed  and  carried  into  execution  on 
the  spot ;  every  sentence  so  confirmed  being  noticed  in  the 
monthly  return  of  courts  martial,  and,  if  on  the  line  of 
march,  reported  to  the  general  commanding.  (8) 

(8)A.W.135.    M.A.  11. 
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Oeneral  Courts  Martial. 

270.  Genbbal  courts  martial,  as  provided  by  the  mutiny 
act,  [6^.6]  may  be  held  by  special  commission  or  warrant 
under  the  sign  manual.  They  are  ordinarily  convened  by 
officers  duly  authorized  by  warrant  in  that  behalf.  (1) 

271.  General  courts  martial  in  the  English  army,  originally 
consisted  of  twelve  members  besides  the  president,  according 
to  the  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  German  custom.  In  the  time 
of  James  tl.  '^  the  council  of  war,  or  court  m^ial,"  was  to 
consist  of  seven  at  least,  which  Sir  James  Turner  describes 
as  the  French  practice; (2)  but  from  the  time  of  the  first 
mutiny  act  in  1689  until  the  year  1868,  general  courts  mar- 
tial have  consisted  at  home,  as  at  first,  of  thirteen  commis- 
sioned officers.  In  that  year  the  number  was  reduced  to 
nvne ;  but  with  the  proviso,  that  each  of  them  shall  have  a 
commission  from  Her  Majesty  for  three  years  before  the 
assembly  of  the  court.  The  article  of  war  embodies  this 
proviso,  as  respects  all  other  cases,  and  fixes  the  minimum  in 
the  Kast  Indies,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar  at  nine  as  at  home  ; 
in  Nova  Scotia  or  Bermuda  at  seven;  and  in  any  other  colony, 
or  out  the  Queen's  dominions,  reduces  it  to  five.  (3) 

All  general  courts  martial  are  moreover  necessarily  at- 
tended by  a  judge  advocate,  or  person  officiating  as  such.  (3) 

272.  The  composition  of  a  general  court  martial,  as 
regards  its  legal  competence,  is  not  in  any  case  a£fected 
by  the  rank  of  the  prisoner,  except  that  no  field  officer  can 
"  be  tried  by  any  person  under  the  degree  of  captain."  (4) 

(1)  See   before,  §7-11;  Appendix  (see.B)  proTides  only  for  the  Britiah 
I.  IT.  lU.  &  IV.  Isles.     iSte  §  2. 

(2)  Pallatf  ArmaU  (1683),  208.  (4)  M.A.18,  A.W.152. 

(3)  A. W.  106.      The     Mutiny    Act 
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This  provision  in  the  articles  of  war  dates  back  from  the  and  other 
veiy  first,  and  is  absolute  under  all  circumstances.  It  was  oou^. 
only  in  1837  that  additional  rules  [§19,  20]  were  pre- 
ficribed  in  the  general  regulations.  These,  as  now  modified, 
bare  been  already  quoted ;  and  they  are  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served, if  possible,  in  forming  the  detail  of  these  courts, 
when  ordered  for  the  trial  of  commanding  officers  of  corps, 
or  other  officers.  # 

273.  The  president  is  appointed,  under  the  restrictions  ^^^SS^^ 
aheady  specified;  [§16, 17]  sometimes,  as  in  India,  in  orders,  athSST* 
but  more  usually  by  warrant.     The  warrant  may  be,  either 

for  the  trial  of  a  prisoner  specially  named,  or  generally  '*  for  ^aSStor^ 
the  trial  of  such  prisoners  as  may  be  brought  before  the  ®"*"' 
court  ;**  or  else  it  may  be,  "  for  hearing  and  examining  into 
such  matters  as  may  be  brought  before  the  court,"  which 
last  form  is  now  generally  used,  and  appears  that  which  may 
be  preferably  adopted ;  it  is  applicable  on  appeals  from  regi- 
mental courts  of  inquiry,  and  on  all  other  occasions.  (5) 

274.  The  other  officers  to  form  the  court  are  appointed  in  ^^^J' 
orders,  [§21]  except  in  the  now  uncommon  case  of  their 

being  named  in  the  warrant. 

275.  Warrants  for  holding  general   courts  martial  have  SSJUSt!*^'*  ^^ 
been  issued  under  the  sign  manual,  directed  to  the  judge  ad- 
vocate general,  appointing  the  president,  and  embodying  the 

charge,  and  hsre  in  several  instances  specified  the  names  of 
all  the  officers  appointed  to  form  the  court.  (6) 

276.  Creneral  courts  martial  for  the  trial  of  officers  and  J^^i^J^^  "* 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  volunteer  permanent  stafF,  ▼oiontearitftfl. 
consist  of  not  less  than  nine  members.     The  president  must 

be  a  field  officer  of  the  volunteer  force  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  [§5]  and  the  other  members  officers  of  the 
volunteer  permanent  staff.  (7) 

277.  Oeneral  cotuts  martial  only  are  competent  to  try  JJJ^^^*  ^ 
every  description  of  person  subject  to  the  mutiny  act,  and 

every  offence  declared  under  it,  and  to  award  the  punish- 
ments of  death  and  penal  servitude  (8) ;  they  can  receive  ap- 
peals from  regimental  courts  of  enquiry,  under  the  thirteenth 
article  of  war;  and  can  alone  supply  the  place  of  courts 

(5)  8e«  form.  Appendix  VL  (7)  Volunteer    Act,    s.   22,    1863. 

(6)  This  precedent  was  followed  in     [§22(1)].  * 
tk«  cue  of  the  Canadian  rebels,  tried        (8)  M.A.8. 

btUontieal  in  1S38  and  1839. 
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of  dyil  judicature  for  the  trial  of  civil  offences.  (9)  The 
peremptory  and  discretionary  punishments  which  general 
courts  martial  are  called  upon  to  award,  in  the  case  of  com- 
missioned officers,  [§114]  warrant  officers,  [§130]  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers,  [§118]  have  been  already 
detailed,  and  the  proceedings  at  trials  by  these  courts  will 
be  considered  in  detail  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Detdchment  Oeneral  Courts  Martial* 

278.  This  description  of  court  was  first  established,  by  the 
act  53  Geo.  3,  c.  99,  for  amending  the  mutiny  act  of  that 
year  (1813),  with  a  view  to  repress  the  spirit  of  plunder  and 
outrage  which  had  broken  out  in  the  army  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  upon  the  strong  representations  of  the  Duke  of 
Welliiigton  to  the  authorities  at  home.  (1)  Until  the  year 
1860  they  could  be  assembled  only  ^'  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions;"  but  the  mutiny  act  of  that  and  subsequent  years 
has  declared  it  lawful  to  convene  them  in  any  place  '*  beyond 
seas,''  where  it  may  be  foimd  impracticable  to  assemble  a 
general  court  martial,  (2)  and  where  there  is  no  civil  tri- 
bunal competent  to  try  the  crime. 

279.  In  these  circumstances  a  detachment  general  court 
martial  consisting  of  Twt  less  tlian  three  officers,  who  may 
be  convened,  without  (3)  a  warrarU  from  Her  Majesty,  by 
any  officer  commanding  any  detachment  or  portion  of  troops, 
upon  complamt  made  to  him  of  any  crime  or  offence  com- 
mitted against  the  property  or  persons  of  any  irihabitant  or  re- 
sident  in  the  country,  by  any  person  serving  with  or  belong- 
ing to,  Her  Majesty's  armies,  being  under  the  immediate 
command  of  such  officer. 

280.  These  courts  martial  ^^have  the  same  powers,  in 
regard  to  sentence  upon  offenders,  as  are  granted  by  the 
mutiny  act  to  general  courts  martial."  (4)  The  hundred  and 
seventeenth  article  also  expressly  recognizes  their  "  power  to 
pass  sentences  of  death  or  penal  servitude." 

281.  The  terms  of  the  mutiny  acts  have  for  many  years 

(9)M.A.101.  A.W.143, 146,  This  panying  the  act—Supplementary  Dc«. 
cnntiDgencj  is  not  enlarged  upon  in  patches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoii^ 
this  place,  as   trials  for  crihiinal  of-     viii.  104-107. 


fences  will  be  referred  to  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  work. 

(1)  See  the  letters   from  Lord  Ba- 
thurst  and  the  Duke  of  York  accom- 


(2)M.A.12.    A.W.107. 

(3)  A.W.107.     Sf4!  before,  §  4. 

(4)  M.A.I 2.     A.W.124. 
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prevented  a  doubt,  (5)  which  had  previously  existed^  as  to  the  DittincaTo 
competency  of  this  court  martial  to  entertain  a  charge  against  oy„  penons. 
an  officer,  as  it  declares  it  may  be  convened  by  ^'  any  officer 
commanding,  .  •  •  upon  complaint  made  to  him  of  any 
offence  committed  against  the  property  or  person  of  any 
inhabitant,  •  •  «  by  any  person  serving  with  or  belong- 
ing to  Her  Majesty's  armies,  being  urvder  the  immediate 
command  of  any  such  officer."  The  words  any  person  clearly 
comprehend  ojfficera  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
officer,  who  may  be  authorized  to  convene  the  court. 

282.  It  is  particularly  to  be   remarked,  that  this  court  overoflencca 
martial  can  only  be  held  upon  complaint  of  an  offence  against  >nb]!^tto"the 
an  inhabitant  or  resident.    In  ordinary  cases,  as  for  any  °^" 
breach  of  discipline,  the  detachment  general  court  martial 

has  no  jurisdiction.     In  1849  these  courts  were  held  for  the 

trial  of  insur&rents  at  Cephalonia ;  and  now  that  they  may  be  or  by  inmitsente 

held  within  the  Queen's  dominions  beyond  seas,  it  would  beiooginK  to 

the  anny, 

eeem  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  held  in  the  event 
of  a  proclamaftion  of  martial  law  in  any  of  the  colonies,  in 
preference  to  any  less  regularly  constituted  tribunal.  [§  441] 

283.  The  court,  as  before  noticed,  may  consist  of  three  composiuon. 
officers,  and  it  is  expressly  provided  by  the  hundred  and 
fourteenth  article  of  war,  that  the  president  may  be  imder  Bank  and 
the  rank  of  captain.     The  officer  commanding  the  detach-  SF ^i^S! 
ment  is  not  debarred  from  appointing  himself  president,  as 

the  same  article  also  provides  that,  ^^  In  the  case  of  a  detach- 
ment general  court  martial,  the  officer  convening  such  court 
may  be  the  president  thereof." 

284.  An  officer  of  whatever  rank  may  therefore,  in  the  Pecniiarity 
special  cases  particularized,  convene  this  peculiar  court  mar-  It  S?^i^^° 
tial,  provided  only  there  are  two  commissioned  officers  under  thTdwrST" 
his  command  who  are  available  as  members.     The  abuse  of  ^wer.V  a 
such  extraordinary  power  is  guarded  against  by  the  provision  detadwd, 
that  no  sentence  '^  shall  be  executed  until  the  general  com-  miMriTau 
manding  the  army  of  which  the  division,  brigade,  detachment,  ^^i  to  a 

general  offloer. 

(5)  Older  aet«  specified  the  persons  or  vere  intended  to  be  included,  in 

amenable  to  this  oonrt    martial,  as  this  cAse — particularly  when  the  gene- 

"  any  noa-oonunissioned  officer,  soldier,  ral  rule  for  the  consrniction  of  statutes 

or  other  person ;"  in  other  parts  of  the  was  considered,  *•  that  where  things  or 

Moie  statute,  ofllcers,  when  intended  persons  of  an  inferior  dopree  are  first 

^  be  oomprebendedy  were  invariably  ni«»ntione<l,  thoso  nf  a  higher  dignity 

lumM  first.    It  WB8  thus  by  no  means  sh.iU  not  be  inohuled  uudiT  general 

dear  tba4  officeneoiild  be  luderstood,  subsequent  wordb." 
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or  party,  fonns  part,  and  to  which  any  person  so  tried,  con- 
victed, and  adjudged,  shall  belong,  shall  have  approved  and 
confirmed  the  same."  (6) 
AdTanta^et  of         285-9.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  detachment  general 
martial  in  court  martial  is  designed,  and  is  well  calculated  to  effect 

a  very  important  object — the  investigation  of  an  alleged 
offence  on  the  spot  where  it  may  have  been  committed.  The 
evidence  of  the  aggrieved  inhabitant  may  be  received,  by  its 
intervention,  without  inconvenience,  though  the  detachment 
to  which  the  offender  belongs  may  be  on  the  line  of  march,  or 
on  detached  duty  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army.  This  court  is  calculated  to  be  eminently 
useful  on  the  march  of  detachment  from  depots  or  hospitals 
on  the  lines  of  communication  of  armies.  Such  detachments 
are  rarely  attended  by  a  provost  marshal ;  great  excesses, 
therefore,  might  be  committed  on  the  people  of  the  country 
vdth  impunity,  if  a  court  could  not  readily  be  convened  to 
receive  their  evidence ;  for  in  many  cases  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  convey  to  head-quarters  inhabitants  whose 
testimony  may  be  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice  and  dis- 
cipline. 

(6)M.A.12.    A.W.124. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DISTRICT  OB  aABRISON  COUBTS  MABTIAL. 

290  GsNXBAL  courts  martial,  and  regimental  or  garrison  Diatriotor 
courts  martial,  so  called  as  they  were  convened  by  the  com-  SarSST;*""^ 
mander  of  a  regiment  or  garrison,  have  been  known  to 
British  military  law  from  the  time  that  courts  martial  suc- 
ceeded to  the  jurisdiction. of  the  general  or  judge  marshal. 
The  district  or  garrison  court  martial,  (1)  however,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  having  been  first  established  by 
the  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war  for  the  year  1829,  in  the 
place  of  general  regimental  courts  martial.  (2) 

291.  It  is  convened  either  by  officers  in  command  thereto  ooartitation. 
authorized  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  or  by  Her 
Majesty's  delegated  authority.  The  general  warrants  (3)  of 
officers  in  command  abroad,  and  special  warrants  of  (4) 
officers  commanding  districts  and  divisions  at  home,  each 
jear  empower  them  to  convene  district  or  garrison  courts 
martial ;  and  also  to  direct  their  warrant  to  any  officer,  under 
their  command,  who  has  the  command  of  a  body  of  forces, 
which  at  home  must  not  be  less  than  four  troops  or  com- 
panies, authorizing  such  officer,  not  being  however  below  the 
degree  of  a  field  officer,  except  in  detached  situations  beyond 
the  seas  where  a  field  officer  is  not  in  command,  in  which  case 

(1)  These  courts  are  not  unfre-  consisted  exdnsirely  of  officers  of  the 
queoUy  convened  in  circumstances  same  regiment.  They  were  attended 
vhen  both  of  the  altematiye  names  by  a  judge  advocate ;  as  was  also  the 
vere  equally  unsuitable ;  whereas  the  district  court  martial  for  the  first  year 
name  **  Brigade  '*  court  martial,  which  of  its  introduction  into  the  service. 
Kome  Tears  ago  it  was  intended  to  Their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
^▼«  given  them,  but  which  appears  soldiers  of  the  particular  regiment  for 
to  hare  been  lost  sight  of,  would  be  as  which  the  warrant  was  granted,  the 
Applicable  in  garrisons  as  in  the  field  commanding  officer  was  authorized  to 
or  io  c&otonments.  appoint  himself  president,  and  they 

(2)  From  the  year  IS  12  to  the  year  were,  in  certain  cases,  empowered  to 
1^29  general  regfmental  courts  martial  awaid  transportation. 

^  been  held   by   regimental  com-        (3)  Appendix  II.  III.  IV. 
BAnding  officers  duly  empowered  by        (4)  Appendix  V. 
^tfrant  under  the  sign  manual,  and 
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a  captain  may  be  authorized  to  convene  district  or  garrison 
courts  martial.  (1) 

292.  The  mutiny  act  prescribes  that  ereiy  district  or 
garrison  court  martial,  convened  within  the  United  Kingdom 
or  British  Isles,  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  beven  commis- 
sioned officers ;  and  the  articles  of  war  further  direct  thai  it 
shall  not  consist  of  less  than  seven  in  the  East  Indies,  Malta, 
and  Gribraltar ;  of  five,  if  convened  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Ber- 
muda ;  and  if  convened  in  any  other  colony,  or  beyond  the 
Queen's  dominions,  of  not  less  than  three.  (2)  The  hundred 
and  ninth  article  further  explains  that  it  may  be  composed 
of  any  officers  of  different  corps,  of  officers  of  the  artillery, 
engineers,  marines,  and  general  staff,  or  that  it  may  be 
entirely  composed  of  officers  of  the  same  corps  (^) ;  but  in 
practice  the  district  court  martial  is  not  entirely  composed 
of  officers  belonging  to  the  same  regiment  as  the  prisoner, 
when  officers  of  other  regiments  are  available. 

293.  District  courts  martial  for  the  trial  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  volunteer  permanent  staff  consist  of 
not  less  than  five  members,  the  president  being  a  field  officer 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  [§  5]  and  the  members 
officers  of  the  volunteer  permanent  staff.  (4) 

294.  The  president  is  appointed  by,  or  under  the  authority 
of,  the  officer  convening  the  court,  under  the  limitations 
which  have  been  already  noticed.  [§15-17]  The  president, 
as  at  other  minor  courts  martial,  stands  in  the  place 
of  a  judge  advocate.  (5)  He  simimons  witnesses  when  so 
required  by  the  prosecutor  or  prisoner  (6),  administers  the 
prescribed  oaths  to  the  other  members,  and  transmits  the 
original  proceedings  to  the  judge  advocate  general  in 
London.  (7) 

295.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  district  or  garrison  court  mardal 

(1)  M.A.6.   A.W.IIO.  points  of  difiereoRA  between  them  and 

i2)  MA.9.   A.W.111.  district  or  garrison  conrts  martial  are 

8)  In  the  corresponding  article  of  subsequently  adverted  to,  { 304-306. 
1844,  an  exception  was  first  inserted        (4)  Volunteer  Act,  1863,  §  22(1). 
— the  article  from  that  time  providing        (5)  As  to  the  duties  of  the  prost- 

that  the  district  or  garrison  court  mar-  dent,  see  §  430. 

tial,  "  except  for  the  trial  of  warrant  (6)  M.A.13.  For  the  first  year  after 
officers,  may  be  entirely  composed  of  their  introduction  into  the  service  the 
ofiicers  of  the  same  regiment."  This  presence  of  a  judge  advocate  was  re- 
exception  is  not  further  noticed  in  this  quired  at  district  courts  martial,  but 
place,  as  "  district "  courts  martial  for  the  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war  of 
the  trial  of  warrant  officers,  as  consti-  1830  dispensed  with  it. 
tutod  under  the  11 1th  article,  and  the        (7)  A.W.ld?. 
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as  to  tbe  cognizance  of  crime,  has  been  noticed  [§259-262]  JorMiction 
when  referring  to  the  distinctive  jurisdiction  of  courts  mar-  garrison 
tial  o?er  offences.  It  differs  from  a  general  court  martial  as 
not  being  competent  to  entertain  a  charge  against  a  com- 
misdoned  officer,  or  an  appeal  from  a  regimental  court  mar- 
tialy  or,  unless  by  permission,  [§263]  to  try  offences,  except 
desertion,  that  are  punishable  by  death.      An  alteration  extended  to 

*  •'  the  trial  of 

introduced  in  the  articles  of  1862  provided  that  warrant  warrant 

'  offloezs, 

officers  may  be  tried  by  "  district  or  garrison"  courts  martial,  although  the 

The  peculiarly  constituted  district  court  martial  for  the  tuSddtetrirt**' 

trial  of  warrant  officers  still  however  remains  in  the  articles  ^^^^ 
of  war. 

296.  A  district  or  garrison  court  martial  has  the  same  Powen. 
power  as  a  general  court  martial  to  sentence  any  soldier  to  ^!^^m''a 
such  punishments  as  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny  SSSuu"'*^ 
act  [§118-123],  except  that  death  and  penal  servitude  can- 
not, in  any  case  be  adjudged  by  it ;  (1)  and  that,  in  the  case 

of  warrant  officers  [§  130],  it  is  not  authorized  to  award 
imprisoument. 

297.  There  used  to  be  a  further  distinction  between  dis-  Formerly 
trict  or  garrison  courts  martial  and  general  courts  martial,  nix  months' 
The  mutiny  act  gave,  as  it  still  gives,  the  same  powers  of  im-      ^ 
prisonment  to  both  kinds  of  courts  martial ;  but  until  the 
regulations  were  modified  in  1864,  they  limited  the  duration 

of  imprisonment  by  district  courts  martial  to  six  months. 
In  that  year  this  restriction  was  so  far  modified,  that  in  very 
grave  cases  district  courts  martial  were  empowered  to  award 
the  full  amount  of  two  years'  imprisonment.     In  1869  the  butdi«trict 

*  ,  «    1 .        court*  martini 

same  powers,  in  respect  to  forfeitures  and  sentence  of  dis-  now  h»To  the 

1  _  lame  powers 

Charge  with  ifin^ominy,  were  sdven  by  the  articles  of  war  to  ■«  general 

41.  ^  .  ,  .    ,      ,.        .         courts  in  thU 

tuese  courts  as  were  sfiven  to  fi:eneral  courts  martial,  district  respect,  ami 

®  ®  '  Mtofor- 

courts  martial  having  previously  had  these  powers  only  in  ieitun»,  &c 
cases  of  desertion  and  disgraceful  conduct. 
298-300.  These  enlarfi:ed  powers  were  given  to  these  courts  with  the  view 

..,       ,  ^   ,    '^  °  of  lees  fn-qnent 

With  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  deal  with  all  ordinary  peeort  totue 

^  •'     higher 

cases  of  crime  among  non-commissioned  oflScers  and  soldiers ;  tribonai. 
and  it  is  laid  down  in  the  regulations  (2)  that  ^'  the  higher 
tribunal  of  a  general  court  martial  is  not  to  be  resorted  to, 
except  in  aggravated  cases,  deserving  the  more  severe  punish- 
ment of  death  or  penal  servitude." 

(1)  KJL9.  (2)  Q.H.765. 
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301.  The  proceedings  [§475]  are  forwarded  for  confirm- 
ation to  the  general  or  other  confirming  officer  by  the 
president — di/rect  in  England — or  to  the  adjutant  general, 
^'  where  there  is  no  general  officer  in  command.  (3) 

302.  The  officer  empowered,  by  warrant  imder  the  sign 
man/ualj  or  under  Her  Majesty's  delegated  authority,  to 
convene  these  courts,  or,  in  hid  absence,  the  officer  on  whom 
the  command  may  devolve,  is  authorized  to  confirm  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  to  cause  the  sentence  to  be  put  into  execution ; 
or  to  suspend,  mitigate,  or  remit  the  same,  as  may  be  best 
for  the  good  of  the  service.  (4)  The  volunteer  act  provides 
that  the  sentence  of  a  district  court  martial  for  the  trial 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  volunteer  permanent 
staff,  [§  293]  is  not  to  be  put  in  execution  until  confirmed 
by  a  secretsoy  of  state  authorized  in  that  behalf  by  warrant 
under  the  sign  manual.  (5) 

303.  The  original  proceedings  of  district  or  garrison 
courts  martial,  after  they  have  been  duly  confirmed  and 
promulgated,  are  required  to  be  transmitted  by  the  presi- 
dent (6)  without  delay  to  the  judge  advocate  general  in 
London,  in  whose  office  the  article  directs  they  shall  be 
carefully  preserved,  but,  as  provided  in  1868,  not  necessarily 
for  more  than  three  years.  (7)  The  Queen's  Regulations  (8) 
direct,  that  "  on  home  service  the  proceedings  are  to  be  sent 
by  the  president  under  cover  to  the  deputy  judge  advocate 
of  the  district,  who  will  submit  them  to  the  judge  advocate 
general,  at  the  same  time  drawing  his  attention  to  anything 
requiring  notice  in  the  proceedings." 


District  conrta 
mnrtinl  for  tha 
trial  of  warrant 
ofBoen; 


Court  for  the  Tried  of  Wai^i^ant  Officers. 

304.  The  articles  of  war  point  Out  the  composition  and 
peculiarities  attaching  to  the  court  martial,  now  termed 
Diatricti  but  formerly  Detachment^  (1)  for  the  trial  of  war- 
rant officers.     These  courts  martial  are  appointed  by  order 


(3)  Q.R.768. 

(4)  Appendix  V. 

(5)  Volunteer  Act,  1863,  tec.  22. 

(6)  This  mention  of  the  president 
rf^nders  it  necessary  to  return  the  pro> 
ceedings  to  him,  which  in  many  cases 


as  for  example  wten  he  has  left  the 
statiun. 

(7)  A.W.I 57.    a.R.769. 

(8)  Q,R.769. 

(ij  See  article  of  war  of  1828  and 
previous  years :  "  Whereas    tho  situ- 


is  attended  with  groat  inconvenience)     ation  of  orhcers  not  commissioneU  by 
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of  the  geaeral  commanding  the  district,  if  convened  at  eonstitation ; 
home ;  or^  if  elsewhere,  by  the  general  commanding-in-chief 
on  the  atation*    They  are  in  no  case  to  consist  of  less  than  compodUon ; 
seven  commissioned  officers,  except  in  Bermuda,  the  Baha- 
mas, the  Cape  of  Gt>od  Hope,  the  settlements  in  southern  or 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  Saint  Helena,  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver's  Island,  Jamaica,  Honduras,  Newfoundland,  New 
Zealand,  the  Australian  colonies,  the  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  British  Guiana,  Hong  Kong,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  the  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  China,  or  in  the  East  Indies,  where  they  may 
consist  of  Jive,  (2)  of  whom,  in  either  case,  not  more  than 
two  are  to  be  taken  from  the  regiment  in  which  the  warrant 
officer  to  be  tried  may  be  serving,  nor  more  than  two  imder 
the  rank  of  captain.  (3)    The  president  cannot  be  under  the  president; 
degree  of  a  field  officer,  unless  a  field  officer  cannot  be  had, 
and  in  no  case  under  the  degree  of  captain.  (4)    No  court  limitation  of 
martial  can  sentence  a  warrant  officer  to  corporal  punish- 
ment. (5) 

305-9.  The  most  important  distinction  between  this  and  oonflnnation. 
other  minor  courts  martial  was  done  away  with  in  the  year 
1857,  by  omitting  the  clause  in  the  article  of  war,  which 
provided  that  the  sentence  of  a  district  court  martial  upon  a 
warrant  officer  should  not  be  put  in  execution  till  confirmed 
by  Her  Majesty,  if  the  court  were  held  at  home.  This 
obsolete  provision  involved  the  necessity  of  transmitting  the 

QBf  or  by  any  of  our  general  ofBoers  to  he  held  and  proceed  in  the  nature  of 
ftuiTing   authority  from  us  to  grant  regimental  courts  martial." — Articles 
eomDiissiontf,   but  appointed  by  war-  of  War,  1828,  sec.  16,  art.  17. 
nat  under  the  signature  of  the  colonels        (2)A.W.lll.  The  district  or  gar' 
or  coaimandants  of  the  corps  to  which  riaon  court  martial  in  the  East  Indies 
tbay  belong,  has  not  been  hitherto  de-  must  consist  of  seven  officers ;  and  in 
fined,  in  regard  to  their  being  liable  the  other  direction  in  the  Bahamas, 
to  be  tried,  otherwise  thsn  by  a  general  Cape  of  Good  Hope,   Saint  Helena, 
coqK  maatijil ;  and  it  appearing  to  be  Pnnce  of  Wales  Island,   Singapore, 
highly  necessary  that  our  royal  plea-  Malacca,     British     Columbia,     Van- 
rare   ihould  be  declared    and  made  courer's  island,   and  in   the    settle- 
koova  touching  the  mode  of  trial  for  ments  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
rach  ufteen ;  We  do  accordingly  direct,  &e.,  they  may  consist  of  not  less  than 
that  IB  all  cases  where  the   offence  three  officers. — See  §  292. 
chsfged  against   any  warrant  officer        (3)  A.W.1 11. 
niay  BOt  be  of  so  heinous  a  nature  as        (4)  A.W.I  14. 
to  require  investigation  by  a  general        (5)  A.W.126.     See  the  discrimina- 
conrt  martial,  such  officer   may  and  tive  punishments  applicable  under  this 
shall  be  tried  by  a  detachment  court  article  by  general  and  district  or  gar- 

martial,  to  be  appointed ruofi  courts  martial  respectively,  $296, 

which  detachment  courts  martial  are  130. 
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proceedings  to  the  judge  advocate  general  for  decision,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  general  courts  martial  held  at  home :  but  the 
proceedings  of  district  courts  martial  for  the  trial  of  warrant 
Fzooeedingt.  officcrs  are  now,  in  all  cases,  dealt  with  as  those  of  ordinary 
district  or  garrison  courts  martial. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 

REGIMKNTAL   AND  DETACHMENT   COURTS  MABTIAL. 

ReffiTnental  Court  Martial. 

31a  The   commissioned   officers   of    every  regiment^   bat-  Oonftitation; 
talion  or  regimental  depot,  (1)  or  of  a  detachment  of  ord- 
nance corps,  or  army  service  corps,  commanded  by  an  officer 
not  under  the  rank  of  captain,  may,  by  the  appointment  of 
their  colonel  or  commanding  officer,  without  other  authority 
than  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  hold  regimental  (2)  courts  ccmpodtioB 
martial.     The  court  consists  of  not  less  than  five  officers, 
unless  it  be  found  impracticable  to  assemble  that  number, 
when  three  may  be  sufficient.  (3)     They  have  authority  to 
enquire  into  such  disputes  and  criminal  matters  as  may  come  for  what  pur. 
before  them,  (4)  and  are  empowered  to  punish  such  offenders  **"  ^^^ 
as,  being  within  their  jurisdiction,  may  be  brought  before 
thenL 

311.  The  president  cannot  be  the  commanding  officer,  (5)  Pnsidant. 
nor  under  the  rank  of  captain,  except  on  the  line  of  march 
or  on  board  a  ship  not  in  commission,  or  at  any  place  where 
a  captain  cannot  be  had,  and  is  appointed  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  officer  convening  the  court,  (6)  according  to 
a  roster  kept  for  that  duty.  (7)  The  prefer  of  challenge  to  pnoMdingi. 
the  prisoner,  the  swearing  of  the  court,  and  other  proceed- 
ings, are  the  same  as  at  district  courts  martial,  and  will  be 

(1)  Wben  the  depAt  of  a  regiment  the  trial  of  marines,  and  ara  termed 
or  battalion  it  attached  for  duty  to  an-  divisional  courts  martial.  M.M.A.10. 
other  regiment  or  battalion,  the  officers    M.A.W.98. 

of  both  such  dep6t  and  of  the  regimeiit        (3)  A.W.112.   M.A.10.    Theie  was 

or  battalion  to  which  it  is  attached,  not  a  corresponding  clause  in  any  mu- 

sre  to  be  deemed  to  be  officers  of  one  tiny  act  before  1846.    The  convening 

and  the  same  regiment  for  the  purposes  authority  decides  as  to  the  occasion  for 

of  the  trial  by  regimental  court  martial  the  lesser  number  in  his  own  discretion, 
of  prisoners  belonging  either  to  such        (4)  A.W.112. 
regiment  or  battalion,  or  any  depot  at-        (5)  A.W.1 12,  114. 
tached  thereto.— A.W.1 12.  (6)  A.W.1 14. 

(2)  Courts  martial,  similar  to  regi-        (7)  Q.R.836.     Sfe*  remarks,  §21. 
mental  courts  martial,  are  held  for 
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considered  hereafter.  The  latter  part  of  the  oath,  which 
refers  to  the  non-disclosure  of  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any 
particular  member,  was  not  directed  to  be  taken  by  members 
of  regimental  courts  martial,  before  the  year  1829  ;  nor  was 
any  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  regimental 
courts  martial,  or  by  witnesses  examined  before  them,  until 
1805, 

312.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  regimental  court  martial  ex- 
tends to  the  trial  of  all  non-conmiissioned  officers  and  men 
belonging  to  the  corps  in  which  it  is  held,  subject  to  a 
special  limitation  created  by  the  army  service  act,  which  has 
been  already  [§254]  quoted.  Its  ordinary  jurisdiction  over 
offences  has  been  noticed,  [§262]  when  referring  to  the 
distinctive  jiuisdiction  of  courts  martial ;  and  also  the  ex- 
tension of  it  by  the  previously  obtained  authority  of  a 
general  or  superior  officer  [§  263] ;  and  also  its  special  en- 
largement on  the  line  of  march,  or  on  board  ship.  [§269] 
The  sentences  of  courts  martial  held  in  these  circumstances 
are  brought  under  especial  notice.  The  sentence  of  any 
court  martial  confirmed  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
troops  on  the  spot  must,  as  required  by  the  article  of  war, 
be  reported  to  the  general  officer  ;  and  a  report  of  the 
number  of  courts  martial  during  the  voyage  is  inserted  in 
every  disembarkation  return,  in  a  column  for  that  purpose, 
and  if  no  courts  martial  have  taken  place  it  is  so  stated ; 
and  the  general  or  other  officer  commanding,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  inspect  the  troops  after  disembarkation,  is  required  to 
transmit  to  the  adjutant  general  a  return  of  the  courts 
martial  which  may  have  been  held  during  the  voyage.  (1) 

313.  This  court  cannot  try  a  soldier  for. absence  without 
leave  exceeding  twenty-one  days  without  the  permission  of 
the  general  or  other  officers  commanding  the  brigade, 
district,  or  garrison.  (2)  Desertion  is  a  crime  not  within 
its  competence,  nor  in  any  instance  to  be  included  amongst 
those  offences  which  may  admit  of  less  serious  notice, 
and  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  try  by  regimental  cx>urts 
martial.  (3) 

314.  Besides  the  additional  punishments  of  stoppages 
of  pay  under  the  provisions  of  the  hundred  and  thirtieth 
article  of  war ;  [§  689]  and  punishments  applicable  to  non- 


(1)  A.W.136.    Q.Il.1312. 


(2)  A.W.186. 


(8)  A.W.136,  140. 
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commissioxied  officers;  [§126]  all  of  which  may  be  awarded 
by  any  court  martial,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
capitulate in  this  place; — the  punishments  which  a  regi- 
mental court  martial  is  empowered  to  award,  and  which 
cannot  be  exceeded  in  cases  of  the  extension  of  its  jurisdic-  Mtoawutung 
tion  over  offences,  are  the  following  2  corporal  punishment  ^  *°'" 
in  the  exceptional  circumstances  specified  in  the  mutiny 
act  and  articles  of  war,  to  the  extent  of,  but  not  exceeding, 
fifty  lashes ;  (4)  imprUonment^  not  in  any  case  in  addition 
to  a  sentence  of  corporal  punishment,  (5)  but  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  forty-two 
days;  (6)  solitary  coB&neinejit,  by  itself,  not  exceeding /our^ 
teen  days  ;  ( 1 )  and  imprisonment,  part  solitary  and  part  other- 
wise, not  exceeding  together  forty-two  days,  the  portions 
of  solitary  confinement  not  exceeding  fourteen  days  at  a 
time,  and  with  an  interval  between  them  of  not  less  duration 
than  the  periods  of  solitary  confinement ;  (2)  and,  on  con- 
viction of  drunkenness,  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  pound.  (3) 

315.  The  proceedings,  after  being  signed  by  the  president,  sentence 
are  usually  handed  by  him  to  the  conunanding  officer  in  ^m^SS^i^ 
person ;  or,  sometimes  enclosed  to  him  in  a  sealed  cover. 

The  sentence  of  a  regimental  court  martial  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted until  confirmed  by  the  commanding  officer,  (4)  whether 
he  was,  or  was  not,  in  command  of  the  regiment  when  the 
court  was  convened. 

316.  The  proceedings  of  every  regimental  court  martial  Prooeedingi 
are  to  be  correctly  entered  in  the  regimental  court  martial  in  oomt 

-  niArtial  book. 

book,  signed  by  the  president,  and  coimtersigned  as  ap- 
proved by  the  commanding  officer.  (5)  This  regulation  is 
held  to  be  complied  with  by  screwing  the  original  proceed- 
ings into  the  court  martial  book. 

317.  Regimental  courts  martial  are  sometimes  convened  RegimflotfU 

oonrte  mutial 

(4)  MJL22.'  A.W.118.  J119.  npon  it,  were  indeed  Beldom,  but  it  "^«»«"^! 

(6)  MJL23.    A.W.119.  .  enabled  tbe  commanding  officer  of  a 

(6)  M.A.27.    A.W.129.  regiment,  when  anything  of  a  personal 

(1)  A.W.12I.  nature  rendered  the  duty  of  confirma- 

(2)  A.W.129, 1 211.  tion  by  him  a  delicate  or  unpleasant 

(3)  A.W,77.  task,  to  refer  the  proceedings  to  the 

(4)  A.W.129.  A  prorision,  which  governor  for  approral. 
eontamplated  the  approval  of  regi-  (6)  Q.B.1614.  A  soldier  tried  by  a 
mental  oonxts  martial  by  governors  regimental  court  martial  may  be  al- 
of  garrisona,  and  had  existed  in  the  lowed  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
articles  of  war  for  a  seriea  of  years,  ings  on  making  application,  and  on 
was  espmnged  in   1846.     The  oeca-  payment  of  the  expense. 

sions»  where  it  was  desirable  to  act 
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for  the  purpose  of  enquiry,  and  it  would  Beem  that  the  pre- 
valence of  such  custom,  to  the  frequent  exclusion  of  courts 
of  enquiry,  would  accord  more  with  the  intention  of  the 
articles  of  war,  as  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  may  be 
held  to  enquire  into  such  disputes  as  may  come  before 
them.  (6)  In  such  cases,  a  report  or  opinion  on  the  dispute, 
or  criminal  matter,  brought  before  the  court,  is  required ; 
but  the  practice  of  the  service  has  set  in  the  other  direction, 
and  by  an  alteration  in  the  articles  of  war  of  1860  a  regi- 
mental court  of  enquiry  [§  340]  has  replaced  the  regimental 
court  martial,  which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  had 
been  the  established  tribunal — in  the  words  now  expunged 
from  the  thirteenth  article  ; — "  for  the  doing  justice  to  the 
soldier  complaining." 


Detachment 
coorta  martial 
vere  tempo- 
rariiy  difloon- 
tinned. 


ConTentioo  of. 


limited  to 
captain,  except 
on  board  ship. 


Detachment  Courts  Martial. 

318.  The  court  now  denominated  a  detachment  court  mar- 
tial (from  the  temporary  suspension  of  which  (1)  the  incon- 
venience to  be  apprehended  from  its  permanent  abrogation 
may  be  judged),  had  formerly  been  termed  garrison,  district, 
line,  brigade,  detachment,  or  camp  court  martial;  its  appel- 
lation varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  command  of 
the  officer  convening  the  court. 

319.  The  composition  of  these  courts  is  now  prescribed  by 
the  mutiny  act ;  (2)  but  they  are  held  without  other  author- 
ity than  the  articles  of  war,  by  order  of  the  senior  officer 
in  command  of  the  detachment,  district,  station,  garrison, 
barrack,  island  or  colony^  protdded  he  be  not  under  the  rank 
of  captain;  or,  in  CEise  of  embarkation  on  board  any  transport 
ship,  convict  ship  or  merchant  vessel,  or  troop  ship  not  in 
commission  by  the  appointment  of  the  senior  on  board, 
whatever  be  his  rank.  (3) 

(6)  A.W.llS.    The  author  was   a  circiimstaBces  connected  with  the  a£fhij 

member  of  a  garrison  court  martial,  was  required. 

heldatLoughrea,  in  1807,  by  order  of  (1)  The  articles    of    war  bearing 
the    commander    of   the    forces  ,  in  date  24th  March,  1829,  contained  no 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  inrcsti-  provision  for  the  constitution    of   a 
gating    the    circumstance    connected  court  martial  of  this  description ;  the 
with  an  affiray  which  had  occurred  omission  was    supplied  by  a  supple- 
between  the  main  guard  and  some  of  mentary  article  in  the  NoTember  fol- 
the  inhabitants.  No  person  was  charged  lowing, 
before  the  court,  but  the  evidence  re-  (2)  M  A.10. 
oeived  was  entirely  on  oath,  and  an  (3)  A.W.113. 
opinion  as  to  the   cause,  origin,  and 
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32a  They  are  not  to  consist  of  less  than^t;^  officers,  who  composition, 
maj  belong  to  one  or  several  corps,  unless  it  be  found 
impracticable   to  assemble  that  number,   when   three  are 
sufficient.  (4) 

321.  The  president  cannot  be  the  officer  ordering  the  Pxwident. 
court  to  assemble,  nor,  except  on  the  line  of  march  or  on 

board  ship,  or  in  any  place  where  a  captain  cannot  be  had, 
under  the  rank  of  captain.  (5) 

322.  They   enquire    into    such    disputes,   and    criminal  Jmiidictioii. 
matters,  as  may  come  before  them,  according  to  the  rules 

aud  limitations  observed  by  regimental  courts  martial.  (6) 

The  superior  officer  on  the  spot,  not  being  a  member  of  the  oonflnnatioiu 

court,  has  authority  to  confirm  the  sentence  in  all  cases ; 

and  this  he  must  equally  do,  even  when  he  may  refer  the 

proceedings  to  the  superior  officer  imder  whom  he  may  be 

serring.    The  officer  commanding  the  detachment  must  also  and  rerision. 

order  the  court  to  reassemble  in  cases  requiring  revision.  (7) 

323.  Except  that  a  detachment  court  martial  may  enter-  Joriadicuon 
tain  charges  against  a  soldier  of  any  corps,  and  a  regimental  wenticai  with 
court  martial  only  against  soldiers  of  the  particular  regiment  <»urt«  martui 
in  which  the  court  is  formed,  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of 

a  detachment  court  martial  are  precisely  identical  with  those 
of  the  regimental  court  martial  which  has  been  treated  of  in 
the  former  part  of  this  chapter. 

324-29.  The  Queen's  Begulations  require  that  the  pro-  andminntet 
ct^ngs  of  detachment  courts  martial  should  be  entered  in  pr^ryed  lu^' 
the  court  martial  book  in  the  same  manner  as  regimental  manner, 
courts  martial.  (8) 

(4)  A.W.113.  (7)  A.W.129. 

(6)  A.W.114.  (8)  Q.R1514. 

(6)  A.W.113. 
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330.  C0UBT8  of  enquiry,  or  "boards  of  enquiry'* — as  they 
used  generally^  and  perhaps  more  appropriately,  to  be  called 
— are  of  two  kinds :     First, 

Those  which,  hitherto  sanctioned  by  the  recognized  cus- 
tom of  the  service,  have  for  the  first  time  received  a  formal, 
although  a  very  modified,  sanction  in  the  new  regulations:  (1) 

Secondly,  Those  of  a  more  definite  character,  and  which 
have  been  established,  for  the  most  part  in  late  years,  by 
the  express  provision  of  the  articles  of  war,  [§341,  345] 
the  Queen's  Begulations,  [§  348]  and  an  act  of  parliament. 

[§  349] 

331.  Courts  of  enquiry,— other  than  those  last  mentioned, 
which  will  be  separately  noticed  hereafter,  [§  341-9] — are 
appointed  by  warrant  directed  to  the  judge  advocate  general, 
under  the  sign  manual,  appointing  the  officers  to  examine 
and  enquire  touching  the  matters  therein  mentioned,  and 
authorizing  the  judge  advocate  to  summon  such  officers  as 
they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  investigation  committed 
to  it ;  (2)  or,  simply  by  order  from  the  sovereign  ;  the 
commander  in  chief;  a  general,  or  other  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  troops,  of  a  regiment,  or  even  of  a 
detachment.  These  boards,  or  courts  of  enquiry,  depend 
on,  or  are  an  emanation  from,  the  royal  prerogative  of  '^  the 
sole  supreme  government  and  command  of  all  forces,  both 
by  sea  and  land."  [§81]  The  power  of  the  crown,  or  of  a 
commander  of  the  forces,  to  appoint  courts  of  enquiry,  and 
the  right,  upon  the  ground  of  injury  to  the  public  service,  of 
withholding  the  proceedings,  as  being  privileged  conununi- 
cations,  when  called  for  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  was 

(1)  Q.R.  (1868)  786-7.  of  the  Rochefort  expedition,  1767.— 

(2)  See  warrant  by  George  11.,  for    Tytler,  Appendix  V. 
miqniring  into  the  causes  of  the  failure 
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awertained  in  the  year  1820  by  a  decision  (3)  of  the  chief  aodtiMir 

-    report  hm  hc&n 

justice  of  the  king's  bench,  which  was  confirmed  on  appeal  long  held  to 
to  the  exchequer  chamber,  and  has  been  upheld  in  a  series 
of  subsequent  decisions. 

332.  Another  point  has  recently  been  brought  before  the  The  protection 
courts  of  law.    It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  all  wit-  in  a  judidu 

^        _  proceeding 

nesses  are  absolutely  protected  against  an  action  for  damages 
in  respect  to  any  evidence  given  by  them  on  oath  before  a 
judicial  tribunal,  and  it  would  seem  that  —  subject  to  an  has  been 
appeal  to    the  house   of   lords — this  principle    has  been  itotemento 
extended  to  the  case  of  witnesses  (at  least  of  military  wit-  oourt  of 
nesses,  who  are  bound  to  attend  the  enquiry)  in  respect  to 
statements  made  by  them  in  the  course  of  their  examina- 
tion before  a  militaiy  oourt  of  enquiry,  although  not  a  judi- 
cial body  and  the  statements  before  it  not  upon  oath,  nor, 
if  fialse,  punishable  as  perjury.  (4) 

333.  The  duties  of  courts  of  enquiry  are  undefined ;  they  Dntiea  undo. 

•'*'•'  X       *f  y     fined  and  d^ 

depend  on  the  instructions  which  the  authority  convening  pendent  on  the 

ozdef  Ox  /ocnia* 

the  court  may  think  proper  to  give.  A  court  of  enquiry,  tion ; 
deriving  its  power  firom  the  express  authority  of  the  officer 
convening  it,  may  be  invested,  as  to  enquiry  and  the  exa- 
mination of  persons  who  may  be  called  before  it,  with  any 
authority,  not  exceeding  that  possessed  by  that  officer.  It 
may  be  re-assembled  as  often,  and  with  such  alteration  in  its 
composition,  as  he  may  direct ;  and  on  such  reassembly  it 
may  be  required  to  give  an  opinion  or  revise  its  former 
opinion,  or  to  re-open  or  enlarge  the  original  enquiry. 

(3)  Home  v.  Lord  F.  C.  Bentinck.  tioDS  was  teDd«red  te  the  directioii  of 
2  Bioderip  &  Bingham,  130.  the  learned  judge,  and  it  was  argued 

(4)  The  qneetion  was  raised  in  before  the  chief  baron  (Sir  Fitzroy 
1866  in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Kelly)  and  nine  other  judges  in  the 
Common  Pleas  bj  Lieutenant  Colonel  Exchequer  Chamber  in  February 
I>awkins  against  Major  General  Lord  last.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  aivu- 
Rokeby.  Mr.  Justice  Willes  held  ments  tbe  Lord  Chief  Baron  said : 
that  in  what  he  did  as  a  witness  before  **  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  these  ex- 
a  court  of  enquiry,  he  was  protected  ceptions  must  be  oyerruled,  but  the 
as  a  witness,  and  nonsuited  the  plain-  case  is  of  such  extraordinary  import- 
ti£  (4  Foster  Ae  Finlason,  808-842.)  ance,  and,  perhaps  I  may  say,  of  such 
Colonel  Bawkins  brought  another  norelty,  at  least  in  the  application  of 
action  against  the  same  defendant  in  well  established  principles,  that  we 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  re-  think  it  better  to  defer  our  judgir.ent 
■pect  to  certain  statements  before  the  until  a  future  day,  in  order  to  deliver 
coort  of  enquiry.  Mr.  Justice  Black-  it  with  greater  deliberation.'*  ( Tt^ne*, 
burn  held  that  an  action  was  not  main-  Feb.  16,  1872.)  Judgment  was  given 
tainable,  even  assuming  malice,  and  for  defendant  on  July  17,  but  the  rea- 
rejected  evidence  that  Uie  statements  sons  were  deferred.  They  were  again 
vers  wilfoHy  £alse.    A  bill  of  excep-  deferred  on  Nov.  26. 
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334.  A  court  of  enquiry  is  not,  in  any  light,  to  be  con- 
sidered ss  a  judicial  body;  nor  has  any  court  of  enquiry, 
except  that  to  record  the  illegal  absence  of  soldiers,  [§  347] 
any  power  to  administer  an  oath,  (5)  nor  is  there  any  process 
by  which,  in  this,  or  in  any  other  case,  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  not  military.  And  even  the  con- 
trolling power  over  military  men,  which  compels  their 
attendance  before  courts  of  enquiry,  and  the  obligation  to 
answer  questions  or  make  statements  in  the  course  of  the 
enquiry,  arises  from  the  order  of  a  superior  officer,  and  not 
from  any  authority,  either  inherent  or  communicated,  which 
courts  of  enquiry  may  be  supposed  to  possess.  A  court  of 
enquiry  is  rather  a  council  than  a  court,  of  which  any  officer 
in  command  may  take  advantage  to  assist  him  in  arriving  at 
a  correct  conclusion  on  any  subject,  on  which  it  may  be 
expedient  for  him  to  be  thoroughly  informed.  It  is  some- 
times employed  to  receive  and  methodize  information  only ; 
at  other  times,  to  give  an  opinion  also  on  any  proposed 
question,  or  as  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  certain  existing  facts 
or  circumstances.  The  transactions  relating  to  an  armis- 
tice or  convention ;  (6)  the  causes  leading  to  the  failure  of  an 
expedition,  sometimes  with,  at  other  times  without,  direct 
reference  to  the  commander  or  other  general  officer  employed, 
have  been  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  a  court  of  en- 
quiry, a  strict  examination  having  been  enjoined,  and  a 
report  and  opinion  required.  When  facts  or  circumstances 
bearing  on  the  conduct  or  character  of  officers  or  others,  are 
submitted  to  the  investigation  of  courts  of  enquiry,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  expediency  of  a  cotirt  martial,  it 
would   seem  to  accord  with  ordinary  conceptions,  as   with 


(6)  The  letters  patent  of  the  judge 
advocHte  general  [§1281]  empower 
him  "  at  such  times  as  martial  law 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  exercised,"  and 
also  his  "  sufficient  deputy  or  deputies  ** 
(but  thirt  doHS  not  extend  to  officiating 
judge  advocates,  appointed  by  officers 
commanding  the  forces  abroad)  to  ad- 
mini»'ter  an  oath  to  witnesses  before 
any  commissioners  appointed  to  ex- 
amine any  matter  concerning  any 
military  affairs  whatsoever.  As  to 
administering  oaths,  fee  li  &  15  Vict. 
c  99,  s.  16. 

(6)  Enquiiy  as  to  the  armistice  and 


conventions  in  Portugal,  in  August, 
1808.  With  reference  to  this  enquiry, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  (then  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley),  in  his  place  io  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  2 1st  Febru- 
ary, 1809,  made  an  observation,  to  which 
almost  every  subsequent  court  of 
enquiry  has  added  additional  forre: 
"  He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord  ^tiord  Castlereagh)  in  the  wish 
that  tnis  might  be  the  last  court  of  the 
kind  which  should  ever  assemble.  It 
was  not  a  court  before  which  any 
officer  would  wish  to  be  tried." — 1  Han- 
sard, zii.  936. 
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justice,  thai  the  opinion,  if  any  be  required,  should  be  con- 
fined to  that  particular  point ;  especially  if  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  pri/md  fade  case  against  the  accused, 
or  it  points  to  the  necessity  of  trial,  because  the  information 
may  be  ex  parte,  and  must,  from  its  nature,  be  incon- 
cliisiye. 

335.  Although  an  o£Scer  cannot  refuse  to  obey  an  order  ^JinS^refuae 
directing  him  to  appear  before  a  court  of  enquiry,  charged  to  ^^^*\^. 
enquire  into  his  conduct,  yet  he  may  object  to  take  any  2J^^^^ 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  has  a  right  to  decline  answering  *^^^  ^^ 
any  questions  or  making  any  statement  which  may,  in  his  ^  {Jj'*  p*^ 
opinion,  be  prejudicial  to  him  in  the  course  of  any  ulterior  prowedings, 
proceedings.     This  was  most  clearly  laid  down  in  the  general 
order  promulgating  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  on  As- 
sistant Surgeon  Walsh,  of  the  Royals,  who  was  tried  in  1809, 
on  six  charges,  and  most  honourably  acquitted  of  all.     The 
third  was  for  disobedience  of  orders,  in  refusing  to  attend  in 
the  mess  room  of  the  Boyals,  having  been  ordered  to  do  so 
by  his  commanding  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  to  a 
charge  of  having  broken  his  arrest.     "  With  regard  to  the 
third   charge.   His  Majesty  was   pleased   to   remark,  that 
although  the  opinion  of  the  court  might  be  acquiesced  in, 
yet  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  not  free  from  all  impu- 
tation of  blame,  for  the  conduct  upon  which  that  charge  was 
founded,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  duty  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
Walsh  to  have  obeyed  the  order  of  his  superior  officer,  Colonel 
Hay,  as  far  as  that  order  required  his  attendance  before  the 
court  of  enquiry,  as  the  compliance  with  it  would  not  (as 
the  prisoner  had  erroneously  conceived)  have  precluded  him  it  bdng  a 
from  the  right  of  declining  to  answer  any  questions,  or  to  military  no 

1  X    i.  X         v    1.  •    i.i.  •  •        V  •     •  -L  lens  than  civil 

make  any  statement,  which  might,  in  his   opmion,  have  justice  that  no 
proved  prejudicial  to  him  in  the  course  of  any  ulterior  en-  to  criminate 
quiry  into  his  conduct."  (7)     It  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
British  jurisprudence,  that  the  accused  shall  be   protected 
from  answering  any  questions  .which  may  tend  to  criminate 
himself.  (8) 

(7)  0.0.    8rd  July,  1809.  tion,  the  then  judge  advocate  general 

(8)  The  above  stands  as  in  earlier  observed,  that  "  he  ought  to  add  that 
editfooa.  In  remarking  upon  a  later  .  .  .  should  not  hare  been  sub- 
case, where  the  matter  enquired  into  jected  to  an  examination  before  the 
was  such  as  to  subject  the  officer,  who  court  of  enquiry ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
was  implicated,  to  a  criminal  prosecu-  even  if  he  desired  he  should  have  been 
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ftnd  this  equally 
applies  to  the 
prodnctlon  of 
booki  of  ac- 
connts.  or  other 
docnmeots; 


which  may  he 
reserred  .or 
the  defence 
before  a  oourt 
martial, 


336.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  pioduction    of 
papers  before  a  court  of  enquiry.     This  was  most  fully 
established  by  the   ^  Simla   Court  Martial."  (9)     Captain 
Jervis  was  charged  with  having  ^<  neglected  to  obey  the  order 
of  his  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  produce  before 
a  military  court  of  enquiry''  certain  dociunents  which  were 
described  as  ^^  essential  to  the  clearance  of  his  character  as 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ;^ — and  he  was  acquitted  of  this 
(the    second)  charge.     The   field  marshal  commanding  in 
chief  referred  the  case  to  the  judge  advocate  general,  and 
his  Royal  Highness  communicated  his  opinion  to  the  com* 
mander  in  chief  in   India  (Sir  William  Mansfield)    in    a 
despatch,  which,  from  an  animated  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  (10)  appears  to  have  been  considered  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  president  of 
the  council  for  India.     The  judge  advocate  general  (Mr. 
Mowbray)  was  of  opinion  that  such  an  order  was  *^not  a 
lawful  order,  upon  the  principle  which  is  fully  recognized,  in 
the  administration  of  military  as  well  as  civil  justice,  that  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  criminate  himself,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  charge.''     He  then  used  the  first  half-dozen 
lines  of  the  last  preceding  paragraph  of  this  work,  [§385]  as 
expressing  ^^  the  custom  of  the  service ;"  and  adds,  '^  This 
rule  would  clearly  entitle  Captain  Jervis,  in  law,  to  decline 
producing  any  documents,  although  ordered  or  requested 
to  do  so."    Mr.  Mowbray  further  gave  his  opinion  : — "  The 
production  of  the   books  before  the  court  of  enquiry  was 
not,  as  stated  in  the  charge,  essential  to  the  clearance  of 
his  character  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  for  Captain  Jervis 
was  entitled  in  law  to  reserve  his  defence  for  a  court  martial. 
But  in  saying  this  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  I 
approve  of  his  conduct  in  availing  himself  of  that  strict  legal 
right."    The  despatch  proceeds : — "  So  fully  does  his  Boyal 

cautioned  thatwhat  he  then  said  might  to  an  address  of  the  House  of  Com- 

have  been  given  in  evidence*  against  mons,  2nd  Jnly,  1867,  ordered  to  bo 

him,  which  caution  should  have  been  printed  22nd  July,  1867. 
recorded  on  the  proceedings."  (10)  6th  August,  1867. — 8  Hansard, 

(9)  Copy  of  proceedings  in  return  duziz.  1015,  1028. 


*  Ii  may  be  remarked  that  this  refers  to  the  criminal  prosecution.  See 
hereafter  [}  1001]  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  theimustice  of  receiving  agaijist 
a  prisoner  before  a  court  martial  evidence  of  anything  said  or  vgw  in  tha 
eonrse  of  the  proceedings  oi  a  court  of  eaquiiy. 
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Highnegs  concur  in  this  latter  view,  that  he  cannot  bring  bntthenan 
himself  to  understand  why  Captain  Jervis,  if  he  were  strong  officer  oa^ht 
in  the  conviction  of  his  own  intefirity,  did  not  voluntarily  umaeif  of  ua 
prodnce  the  books  in  question."  (1) 

337.  Courts  of  enquiry,  as  a  general  rule,  sit  with  closed  irregular  to 
doors.     It  is  said  that  the  accused,  or  the  person  concerned  accrued  from 
in  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  has  no  positive  right  to  be  at  a  court  of 
present  at  an  investigation,  by  a  court  of  enquiry,  into  cir- 
eomstances  affecting  his  character ;  but  the  regret  of  a  court 

martial  (embodied  in  their  judgment),  that  the  prisoner  had  either  miutary 
Dot  been  present  and  heard  before  a  court  of  enquiry,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  investigate  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  charges  before  the  court  martial,  has  been  (as  part  of 
the  opinion)  approved  by  His  Majesty ;  (2)  and  in  the  course 
of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  naval  court  of 
enquiry,  it  was  admitted,  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty,  that 
^2L  grave  error  had  been  committed"  in  not  allowing  the 
accused  party  to  be  present,  (3)  and  instructions  were  issued 
to  prevent  any  similar  case  in  future.  (4)  The  accused 
attending  the  investigation,  may  either  answer  any  questions 
put  to  him,  or  refiise  to  answer,  as  he  pleases ;  may  either 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  explain  any  particular 
act,  or  any  part  of  his  conduct,  on  which  an  imputation  pre- 
judicial to  him  may  have  arisen,  if  he  should  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  so,  after  being  cautioned  that  any  statement  he 
may  make,  may  be  made  use  of  against  him ; — or  he  may 
reserve  bis  defence  or  exculpation,  submitting  a  request  for 
trial  by  a  court  martial.  The  attendance  of  the  accused  can 
scarcely  fail  to  benefit  him  in  the  event  of  trial,  as  he  will 
have  ascertained,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  substance  and 
nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  brought  against  him ;  and  any 
material  discrepancy  between  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
before  the  court  of  enquiry  and  his  evidence  before  a  court 
martial  may  be  employed  to  impeach  his  credibility. 

338.  The  accused  appearing  before  a   court   of  enquiry  bnthaano 

(1)  Military  Secretary  to  Com-  (4)  "  The  party  concerned  in  the  re- 
mander  in  Chief  in  India.  Horse  salt  of  the  enquiry  should  be  present 
Guards,  17th  January,  1867. — ^Des-  during  the  whole  time  that  witnesses 
patch,  &c^  ordered  by  House  of  Com-  are  being  examined.  Should  he  object 
moDS  to  be  printed,  22nd  July,  1867,  or  refuse  to  be  present,  the  proceedings 
Para,  6.  would  go  on  in  nis  absence. — Circular 

(2)  G.O.  No.  238.  (Admiralty),    September    8th,    1863, 

(3)  H.C.,  19  May,  1863. — 3  Han*  since  embodied  in  Addenda  to  Naval 
sard,  clzz.  1978.  Regulations  (1868),  160. 
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cannot  claim  pennission  to  ask  any  questions,  nor  to  produce 
any  testimony ;  nor  has  he  any  right  to  insist  on  the  attend- 
ance of  counsel,  and,  more  than  this,  it  is  not  usual  to  permit 
the  presence  of  a  professional  adviser  in  any  case  before 
courts  of  enquiry. 

339.  Courts  of  enqidry,  deriving  their  existence  from  the 
will  of  a  superior,  and  not  being  regulated  by  any  statute, 
or  any  order  of  the  sovereign,  excepting  that  which  may 
issue  on  a  particular  enquiry,  may  consist  of  any  niunber  of 
officers;  three,  five,  or  even  two,  have  been  associated  on 
such  duty ;  the  rank  of  the  members  is  also  unfixed ;  it  is 
usually  equal,  or  superior,  to  that  of  the  officer  whose 
conduct  or  character  may  be  implicated  in  the  investigatioiL. 
The  president  must  in  every  case  be  a  combatant  officer,  and 
no  non-combatant  officer  may  be  called  upon  to  attend  the 
court' as  a  member,  whose  relative  rank  is  superior  to  his.  (5) 
A  court  of  enquiry,  when  assembled  by  order  of  the  sovereign 
or  the  commander  in  chief,  has  been  sometimes  attended  by 
a  judge  advocate,  at  other  times  not.  It  may  be  either  open 
or  close,  depending  in  this,  as  in  every  particular  of  its  con- 
stitution, on  the  will  of  the  officer  convoking  it.  The  mem- 
bers do  not  make  any  declaration  of  impartiality  or  of  secresy 
as  to  the  opinion  of  themselves  or  any  other  member.  The 
statements  of  persons  examined  by  the  court,  or  whose  con- 
duct is  the  subject  of  enquiry,  are  recorded  in  writing,  as  at 
a  court  martial;  and,  when  required,  the  opinion  of  the 
court  collectively,  at  other  times  of  each  individual,  is  re- 
duced to  writing.  (6)  The  proceedings  are  signed  by  each 
member,  (7)  and  are  forwarded  to  the  convening  authority 
by  the  president. 

340.  It  has  been  laid  down,  as  upon  authority,  (8)  that 


(6)  R.W.111. 

(6)  See  Proceedings  of  Board  of  En- 
quiry relative  to  the  [Cintra]  Conven- 
tion for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by 
the  French  in  August,  1808.  On  this 
occasion  such  *'  members  as  mav  be  of 
a  different  opinion  from  the  majority  " 
were  required   "to  record  upon  the 

Sroceedings  their  reasons  for  such 
issent."  Their  reasons  were  accord- 
ingly recorded  by  General  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  Lieut.  General  the  Earl*  of 
Pembroke,  and  Lieut.  General  Nicholls 
in  the  reverse  order  of  their  seniority, 


as  when  the  votes  are  collected  at  a 
court  martiaL — Proceedings,  234-238. 

(7)  This  was  the  ordinary  practice, 
and  is  now  enforced  by  the  Queen's 
Regulations. — Q.R.786. 

(8)  James'  Tytler,  Advertisement, 
p.  XV.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
was  an  opinion  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Moi^n,  but  rather  to  be  one  of  the 
several  cases  growing  out  of  the  de- 
cisions of  recent  courts  martial  which 
the  editor  (tee  his  Advertisement,  p. 
iz.) subjoined  to  Sir  C.  Morgan's  obser- 
vations on  the  first  edition  of  the  work. 
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"  a  charge  cannot  be  sent  to  trial  which  has  retrospect  to  a  whether 
period  of  more  than  three  years  (vide  mutiny  act),  but  a  time.  ** 
court  of  enquiry  may  be  ordered  after  the  lapse  of  any 
period."  If  this  opinion  had  been  to  the  efiFect  that  the  power 
to  order  a  court  of  enquiry,  after  the  lapse  of  the  period 
defined  by  the  mutiny  act,  was  confined  to  the  sovereign,  no 
remark  would  have  been  offered  on  the  subject.  As  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dismiss  oflBcers  from  the  service, 
without  affording  them  any  public  opportunity  of  justifying 
their  conduct,  it  must  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense,  be  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  royal  &vour,  that  an  officer  should  have 
extended  to  him  an  opportunity,  such  as  a  court  of  enquiry 
may  afford,  of  exculpating  himself  from  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  of  regaining  the  royal  confidence.  But 
the  assumption  of  such  power  by  any  authority,  subordinate 
to  the  crown,  must  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  if  not  illegal. 
The  main  object  of  a  court  of  enquiry,  ordered  by  authority 
less  than  supreme,  is  to  enable  an  officer  in  command  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  as  to  the  necessity  of  convening 
a  court  martial.  Such  pretext  cannot  possibly  exist,  in 
any  circumstances,  where  the  feu^ts  to  be  enquired  into  are 
of  a  date  beyond  the  retrospection  of  a  court  martial.  This 
the  mutiny  act  limits  to  three  years,  except  in  cases  of 
impediment  to  trial,  and  then  to  two  years  after  the  im- 
pediment shall  have  ceased.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  or 
imagined  that  any  motive,  but  the  honour  of  the  army  and 
the  benefit  of  the  service,  can  influence  the  crown  to  estab- 
lish a  court  of  enquiry  in  any  circumstances,  or  after  any 
period ;  but  it  is  too  true,  that  other  motives  may  possibly 
actuate  commanding  officers,  who,  in  their  daily  intercourse 
with  the  world  at  large,  are  brought  in  contact,  and  by  the 
usages  of  society,  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
same  men,  whom,  on  points  of  duty  and  on  parade,  they  are 
called  on  to  command  and  to  control.  The  evidence,  or 
rather  information,  before  a  court  of  enquiry  may,  as  akeady 
observed,  be  entirely  ex  parte ;  at  all  events,  the  character 
of  an  officer  is  not  protected,  however  invidious  the  attack, 
by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath ;  nor,  beyond  the  limits  of  time 
for  a  court  martial  which  are  fixed  by  the  mutiny  act,  can 
he,  under  any  circumstances,  obtain  a  hearing  of  his  case  by 
any  tribunal  competent  to  decide  on  it.    Surely,  then,  justice 
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forbids  investigatioQ  by  a  court  of  enquiry,  which  may  coun-* 
tenance  malicious  accusations,  of  which  it  cannot  pave  the 
way  for  trial,  or  may  give  rise  to  and  foment  prejudices^ 
which  it  cannot  allay ;  and  particularly,  as  the  members  who 
compose  the  court,  if  court  it  can  be  termed,  are  so  limited 
in  number,  not  subject  to  challenge,  and  irresponsible  to  any 
superior  tribunal  for  the  opinion  they  may  give. 

Courts  of  Enquiry  held  under  Articles  of  War. 

341.  The  thirteenth  article  of  war,  as  altered  in  1860,  has 
substituted  a  regimental  court  of  enquiry  for  the  regimental 
court  martial,  which,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  had 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  complaints,  and 
redressing  wrongs  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 
^Mn  any  matter  respecting  their  pay  or  clothing  by  the 
captain  or  other  officer  commanding  the  troop  or  company." 
It  must  however  be  understood,  that  in  conformity  to  the 
custom  of  the  service,  the  soldier  ought  first  to  address  him- 
self to  his  captain,  or  the  officer  conmianding  his  troop  or 
company  ;  and  it  is  only  on  not  receiving  at  his  hands  the 
redress  to  which  he  may  conceive  himself  entitled,  that  he 
is  authorized  to  apply  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment. It  would  appear  that  considerable  licence  is  per^ 
mitted  to  the  soldier,  as,  upon  his  representation,  the  com- 
manding officer  is  required  to  summon  a  regimental  court 
of  enquiry,  the  opinion  of  which  he  can  obtain  without  the 
risk  of  punishment. 

342.  It  is  evident,  from  the  wording  of  the  article,  that 
the  wrong  here  intended  must  resolve  itself  into  some  claim 
not  admitted  by  the  officer,  or  some  charge  against  his  pay 
objected  to  by  the  soldier.  It  would  not  be  competent  to  a 
regimental  court  of  enquiry,  thus  summoned,  to  enter  upon 
an  enquiry  as  to  a  charge  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  or 
ill-treatment,  brought  forward  against  the  captain  or  officer 
commanding  a  company,  and  arising  out  of  the  ordinary 
connection  of  an  officer  and  a  soldier,  as  from  duty  in  the 
field  or  imder  arms.  Such  complaints  must  be  preferred  in 
the  usual  course  to  superior  officers,  and,  in  their  discretion, 
are  referred  to  a  court,  convened  for  the  trial  of  the  accused, 
and  competent  to  award  punishment  on  conviction.  The 
regimental  court  of  enquiiy  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
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determining  whether  the  complaint,  as  to  the  matters  of 
account  contemplated  by  the  article,  is  just,  and  the  opinion 
must  be  confined  to  the  merits  of  the  complaint,  and  simply 
Btate  whether  or  not  it  is  well  founded,  and  to  what  extent. 
Bv  an  addition  to  the  article  of  the  current  year,  it  was  pro-  p^^"  rwpect 

•*  •'  '  *  to  itoptNii^es 

Tided  that  no  stoppage  of  pay  in  respect  of  barrack  damage  ^^^  barrack 
duly  assessed  by  a  court  of  enquiry,*  should  give  any  non* 
commLssioned  officer  or  soldier  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  general 
or  other  court  martial. 

343.  From  the  award  of  this  court  of  enquiry  either  party,  either  party 
the  complainant  alleging,  or  the  officer  charged  with  doing 
the  wrong,  *^  may,  if  he  thinks  himself  still  aggrieved,  appeal 
to  a  general  court  martial,  and  such  court  shall  hear  and  toajwierai 

o  '  court  martial 

determine  the  merits  of  the  appeal,  and  after  determining  the  ^n*^^^'*'" 
same,  and  after  allowing  the  appellant  to  show  cause  to  the  ^^^^ 
contraiy  by  himself  and  by  witnesses,  if  any,  may  either  con-  J»^^^™' 
firm  the  appeal,  or  dismiss  it  without  more,  or  may,  if  it  ^'^J^^**** 
shall  think  fit,  pronounce  such  appeal  groundless  and  vex-  J*  **3* "^^o?* 
ations,  and  may  thereupon  sentence  such  appellant  to  such  ^.pnnisbeshim: 
punishment  as  a  general  court  martial   is   competent   to 
award."     The  proceedingfs  of  G:eneral  courts  martial  held  on  ^^ich  deter- 

*  i  minatiou  ratiat 

appeal  from  a  regimental  court  of  enquiry  are  transmitted,  ^  confirmed 
as  in  other  cases,  to  the  jud^e  advocate  general  at  home,  or  manner. 
to  the  officer  authorized  to  confirm  the  sentences  of  general 
courts  martial  abroad ;  and  by  the  intention,  if  not  by  the 
terms,  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  members,  they  are  precluded 
fi'om  divulging  the  determination  of  the  court,  until  it  has 
been  duly  approved. 

344*  When  the  court  decides  against  the  appellant,  it  Bemarkaby 
may  (I)  add  that  the  appeal  did  not  appear  vexatious,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  very  desirable  to  do  so  in  all  cases  of 
a  well-disposed  appellant,  ^  who  might  have  entertained  an 
honest  but  erroneous  impression  of  his  case.*' 

345.  The  eighty-second  article  of  war  directs  that  any 

(1)  Opinion    of    11    general    court  debited  against  the  appellant,  Priyate 

Biaitial  held  at  the  Castle,  Cape  Town,  Murdoch  FinlaysoD,  of  the  72nd  High- 

28rd   Febrnaiy,   1831,   confirmed  by  landers,  and  does  therefore  confirm 

lieutenant  Qeni*ral    Sir    G.    Lowry  the  award   of  the  regimental  court 

Cole:— "The  court  baring  maturely  martial,  held  on  the  16th  inst,  though 

eoQsidered  the  eridence  and  weighed  the  court,  in  passing  this  opinion,  ac- 

the  eiremnstaneee  brought  before  it»  quits  the  appellant  of  having  made  a 

ii  of  opinion  that  the  charge  of  ten  Tezatious  appeaL" 
ihillings  and  iixpenee  has  been  justly 
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soldier,  whether  on  or  off  daty,  who  shall  become  maimed, 
or  mutilated,  or  injured,  except  by  wounds  received  in 
action,  shall  be  forthwith  brought  before  a  court  of  enquiry. 
The  court  reports  their  opinion  whether  such  maiming  or 
mutilating  or  injuring  was  occasioned  by  design,  and  if  the 
court  reports  that  the  maiming  or  mutilating  or  injurin^r 
was  not  occasioned  by- design,  the  soldier  is  not  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  in  respect  thereof.  If  the  court  reports 
their  opinion  that  such  maiming  or  mutilating  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  designed  and  wilful  act  of  such  soldier,  or  by 
any  other  person  at  his  instigation,  with  intent  on  the  part 
of  such  soldier  to  render  himself  unfit  for  the  service,  and 
not  by  accident,  in  that  case  the  article  requires  that  he 
shall  be  forthwith  put  upon  his  trial  before  a  generdi, 
district^  or  garrison  court  martial  on  a  charge  for  disgrace^ 
fvl  conduct. 

346.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  enquiry  and  of  the 
court  martial,  when  held,  are  transmitted  through  the  judge 
advocate  general  to  the  commander. in  chief,  and  afterwards 
by  the  secretary  for  war  to  the  commissioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  in  order  that  they  may,  when  the  case  comes  be- 
fore them,  have  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  just  decision, 
either  to  grant  or  withhold  a  pension.  (2) 

347.  The  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  article  directs  that 
if  any  soldier  shall  have  been  illegally  absent  from  his  duty 
for  the  space  of  twenty-one  days,  a  court  of  enquiry  of  ihrtt 
officers  shall  forthwith  assemble,  and  empowers  them  to  exa- 
mine witnesses  upon  oath  respecting  the  ^t  of  such  absence, 
and  the  deficiency,  if  any,  in  the  articles  of  his  kit.  Having 
received  proof  on  oath  of  the  facts,  they  declare  such  absence 
and  the  period  thereof,  and  the  deficiency,  if  any ;  and  the 
officer  commanding  the  corps  enters  a  record  of  such  absence, 
and  of  the  declaration  of  the  court  of  enquiry  thereon,  in 
the  regimental  books.  (3)  If  such  soldier  should  not  afterwards 
surrender  or  be  apprehended,  the  record  has  the  legal  effect 
of  a  conviction  for  desertion : — and  if  the  soldier  should  sur- 
render or  be  apprehended  after  the  record  has  been  so 
entered,  such  record,  or  a  copy  thereof,  purporting  to  bear 

iX)  A.W.82.  abroad  deserts,  a  certified  copy  of  the 

(3)  The  regimental  conrt   martial  declaration  is  to  be  sent  to  tae  depot. 

book  is  intended.— Q.O.  (1S69)  60  ;  G.O.lOl,  Ist  Dec.  1872. 

(1872)  24.    When  a  soldier  serving 
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the  aignature  of  the  oflScer  having  the  custody  of  the  regi- 
mental books,  shall,  on  the  trial  of  such  soldier  on  a  charge 
for  desertion, — or  on  charges  of  desertion  and  making  away 
with  or  losinfif  articles  of  his  kit, — ^be  admissible  in  evidence  or  on  changw 

^  I.  of  desertion 

of  the  facts  therein  recorded;  [§1821  and  on  proof  of  the  and  making 

identity  of  the  prisoner  ¥n[th  the  soldier  therein  mentioned,  ^  lodng 

[§  184]  he  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  charge  or  charges.  w«  kit. 

348.  The  Queen's  Begulations,  (4)  as  revised  in  1859,  for 

the  first  time  directed  that  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  officer  r^mied 
who  may  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  his  own  neglect,  or  war.  ** 
any  other  unofficerlike  conduct,  from  obtaining  any  of  the 
advantages  laid  down  in  the  royal  warrant,  (5)  after  his  ex- 
change or  release,  a  court  of  enquiry  is,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  be  assembled  by  order  of  the  general  officer  commanding 
the  forces,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  taken ;  and,  having  sifted  the  facts  as  far  as  may  be  in 
their  power,  they  are  to  state  their  opinion  whether  his 
capture  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  chance  of  war  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  or  whether  it  occurred  from  any  unofficer-like 
conduct  on  hiss  part.  The  president  and  members  of  the 
court  are  to  make  a  prescribed  declaration  previously  to  com- 
mencing the  proceedings.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  are 
to  be  transmitted  by  the  general  officer  in  command  of  the 
forces  to  the  military  secretary.  (6) 

349.  TheVolunteer  Act,  1863,  («tfc.  15)  empowers  the  lieu-  conrteof  en- 
tenant  (7)  of  the  county  to  which  a  volunteer  corps  belongs,  volunteer  foro* 
or  where  the  head  quarters  of  an  administrative  regiment  ueutenant  of 
are    situate,  to  assemble  a  court  of   enqmry — where   the 
enquiry  has  reference  to   an   officer — composed  of  officers 

only,  and  in  other  cases  composed  of  officers,  or  volunteers, 

or  both.    The  commanding  officer  of  a  volunteer  corps  or  o^  eommanding 

administrative  regiment  may  assemble  courts  of  enquiry, 

except  with  reference  to  an  officer,  composed  of  officers,  or 

volunteers,  or  both.  (8) 

(4)  aR.lfi2.  (7)  The  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  86  (Begu 
(6)  R.W.83.  lation  of  Forces  Art,  1871),  s.  6,  pro 
(6)  Id  the  case  of  a  soldier,  as  r«^  vides  for  revesting  in  the  Crown  the 
quired  hj  the  eighth  section  of  the  jarisdiction  and  power  of  lieatenaub* 
Army  Serrtce  Act,  1847,  and  the  of  conn  ties  And  for  their  exercise  by  a 
twelfth  section  of  the  Army  Enlist-  secretary  of  state, 
awit  Act,  1870,  and  by  the  17l8t  (8)  See  R.A\F.  74-77.  The  regu- 
Article  of  War,  doe  enquiry  is  made  lations  as  to  courts  of  enquiry  iif  the 
by  a  court  martial  upon  his  rejoining  volunteer  force  are  framed  by  the  see- 
the serrice.  retary  of  state  for  war. 
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350.  The  seventeenth  article  makes  provision  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  officers  and  soldiers  when  accused  of  capital 
and  other  crimes  punishable  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land. 
This  is  enforced  [§  165-7]  by  the  ninety-sixth  article  of  war 
against  refusing  assistance  to  the  civil  niagistrate,  and  by 
the  seventy-sixth  section  of  the  mutiny  act  as  to  the 
'^  punishment  of  officers  obstructing  civil  justice  "  on  appli- 
cation being  duly  made  to  them. 

351.  These  provisions  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  su- 
premacy of  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  the  case  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  leave  them  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  military 
law  in  the  case  of  offences  declared  by,  or  under  the  provisions 
of,  the  mutiny  act.  One  exception,  however,  arises  when  a 
person  not  actually  serving  in  the  army  is  suspected  of  being 
a  deserter.  The  mutiny  act  authorizes  a  constable,  or — 
*<  if  no  constable  can  be  immediately  met  with  ^ — then  any 
officer  or  soldier,(l)  or  other  person  to  apprehend  him;  but, 
with  constitutional  jealousy  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  will 
not  allow  the  military  authorities  to  decide  as  to  the  civil  or 
the  military  status  of  the  prisoner,  but  enacts  that  he  shall  be 
forthwith  taken  before  a  magistrate ;  and  the  magistrate  alone 
has  the  power  of  committing  him  on  a  charge  of  desertion, 
and  only  if  he  is  satisfied  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  "  such  suspected  person  is  a  deserter.''(2) 


(1)  Q.T?,434.  The  44th  Article  of 
War  [§  1 421  requires  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  cause  deserters  "  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  civil  power." 

(2)  M.A.34.  In  the  mutiny  act  of 
1847  and  subsequent  years  "deserter** 
has  replaced  "  soldier'*  in  this  clause. 
Oaptain  Archibald  Douglas,  49th 
Madras  Native  Infantry,   was   com- 


mitted as  a  deserter  on  the  4th  Kot., 
1842,  and,  being  brought  up  by  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  before  the  Coual  of 
Queen's  Bench  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  was  discharged,  because  it  was 
objected  he  was  not  within  the  22nd 
section  (corresponding  to  the  pnana, 
thirty-fourth),  which  specified  "sol. 
dier.^— 8  Q,  B.  Reports,  825-831. 
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The  9$me  sectioii  of  tbe  act  further  provides,  that  the  sentinciTn 
^perwm  charged  with  desertion  may  either  be  conveyed  in  r^^ent, 
dvil  custody  to  his  corps,  if  within  convenient  distance,  a^^mStekmed 
or  delivered  to  a  party  under  a  commissioned  oflScer,  or  °®*^'^ 
committed  to  prison  for  removal  by  an  order  from  the  war  ^d^"^**** 
office-  P^°- 

352.  The  eighteenth  article  of  war  directs  that  "whenever  Arrest  and 
any  person  subject  to  the  mutiny  act  shall  be  charged  with  in  miutaiy 
committing  an  offence,  he  shall,  if  an  officer,  be  put  in  arrest, 
and,  if  a  soldier,  be  put  in  confinement,  and  shall,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  either  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  court  martial, 
or  be  discharged  from  the  said  arrest  or  confinement."    This  Penalty  <m 
provision  is  farther  enforced  by  the  seventy-fourth  article,  prolonging, 
which  renders  an  officer  liable  to  cashiering  who,  "shall  unne- 
cessarily detain  any  prisoner  in  confinement  without  bringing 
him  to  trial."    The  effect  of  this  article  may  be  ascertained  by  i^d  proof 

•  mnninHl 

considering  the  proof  necessary  to  maintain  a  charge  under  it 
—that  the  offence  charged  against  the  prisoner  was  of  a  nature 
not  admitting  or  justifying  a  trial,  or  that  the  commanding 
officer  was  aware  of  his  innocence,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
detention  was  unjust.  A  commanding  officer  may  act  for  TUMpro- 
the  advantage  of  the  service,  for  the  furtherance  of  discipline,  flection.  ^~ 
and  with  lenity  towards  a  prisoner  guilty  of  a  military 
offence,  by  keeping  him  for  a  time  in  suspense  as  to  the 
ultimate  stepg  to  be  taken  respecting  him,  and  ending  by 
deciding  on  his  release  without  trial.  The  provision  as  to 
eight  days  was  removed  from  the  articles  of  war  in  1866, 
hut  the  regulations  appear  to  provide  for  such  cases  by  per- 
mitting confinement,  to  the  extent  of  eight  and  forty  hours, 
at  the  discretion  of  commanding  officers.  (3) 

353*  An  officer  is  put  in  arrest  either  directly  by  the  ABuiTofaB 
officer  who  orders  it ;  or  more  generally  by  the  ministration  ^  ^' 
of  a  staff  officer, — an  officer  of  the  general  staff,  when  the 
arrest  is  directed  by  a  superior  officer  and  not  through  the 
channel  of  the  commanding  officer  ;^-by  the  adjutant  or  a 
field  officer  of  the  regiment,  when  ordered  by  the  command- 
ing officer.  Arrests  have  occasionally  been  imposed  by  the 
intervention  of  the  provost  marshal,  and,  more  rarely  notified 

(3)  **  Prisoners  are  not  to  be  kept  in    qaired    into,    and    either  summarilj 
tfmtwnmt  for  a  longer  period  than    dispo84>d  of,  or  reported  to  superior 
ft^y-Hght  hours— exclttsive  of  Sun-    autnority."---Q.R.344. 
<Uji— without  haring  their  cases  en- 

L  1 
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even  in  public  orders.  On  being  placed  in  arrest,  an  officer 
delivers  his  sword  to  the  person  imposing  it ;  if  this  form  be 
sometimes  omitted, (4)  it  is  considered,  nevertheless,  to  have 
taken  place,  and  hence  the  custom  that  an  officer  in  arrest 
does  notiwear  a  sword. 

354.  An  officer  in  arrest  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
prisoner,  but  the  arrest  may  be  either  close  ;  or  at  large,  if 
extended  by  the  express  permission  of  the  authority  who  may 
order  it.  The  Queen's  fiegulations  from  1859  have  enforced 
the  established  custom  of  the  service  in  the  following  terms  : 
'^An  officer  in  close  arrest  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his  quarters 
or  tent.  If  he  be  in  arrest  at  large,  he  may  be  permitted  by 
superior  authority  to  take  exercise  vdthin  defined  limits, 
viz.  not  beyond  the  barracks,  or,  if  in  camp,  not  beyond  the 
Quarter  Guard,  and  then  only  at  stated  periods ;  but  he 
cannot  dine  at  his  ovm,  or  any  other  mess,  nor  is  he  to  appear 
at  any  place  of  amusement  or  public  resort,  and  is  on  no  pre- 
text to  quit  his  room,  or  tent,  dressed  otherwise  than  in 
uniform,  without  his  sash  and  sword."  (5) 

355.  Officers  in  arrest  are  ordinarily  considered  on  parole, 
but  when  accused  of  having  broken  their  arrest,  or  of  any 
heinous  offence,  the  penalty  of  which  might  induce  a  desire 
to  escape  from  justice,  when  under  close  arrest,  they  have 
been  placed  in  custody  of  the  provost  marshal,  or  in  charge 
of  a  sentry.  An  officer,  by  being  placed  in  charge  of  a 
provost  marshal,  or  by  having  a  guard  placed  over  his  quar- 
ters, is  not  thereby  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  arrest ; 
[§363]  nor  can  an  officer  commanding  such  guard  permit 
the  officer  in  liis  charge  to  leave  his  place  of  confinement, 
under  the  impression  that  the  security  of  his  prisoner  is  all 
that  is  required  of  him.  (6) 

356.  A  court  martial  has  no  control  over  the  nature  of 
the  arrest  of  a  prisoner,  except  as  regards  his  personal  free* 
dom  in  court ;  they  cannot,  even  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
his  defence,  interfere  to  cause  a  close  arrest  to  be  enlarged. 

(4)  CAptain  Jervis  was  tried  on  an  courts  martial  on  Lieutenants  Najlor 
additional  charge,  and  found  gnilty,  and  Williamfi,  of  the  Sth  N.  I.  I^nt. 
uf  having  refused  to  deliver  his  sword  Naylor  was  cashiered  for  breaking  his 
when  under  arrest — Simla  Court  Mar-  arrest;  and  Lieutenant  Williams  was 
tialt  4,  166.  cashiered,  for  that  he,  when  command- 

(5)  Q.B.737.  As  to  remoTal  of  ar-  ing  a  gaaid  over  a  prisoner  committed 
rest,  see  |  368.  to  his  chaige,  did  allow  such  prisoner 

(6)  A.W.78.  G.O.(7n<fia),Sept.30th,  (Lieut  Naylor),  to  leave  his  plaea  of 
1 83 1,  by  Lord Dalhousie,  on  thepromul-  confinement. 

gation  and  remission  of  the  sentence  of 
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The   officer  in   command  is  alone  responsible  for  the  dis-  bntthe 
charge  of  this  duty;  but  the  prisoner,  subject  to  such  con-  riKht  to  every 
ditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  has   an   undoubted   right   to  preparing  hj« 
communicate  freely  with   his   witnesses,   or  a   professional 
adtiaer,  if  he  desire  it,  before  and  during  the  trialf  and  if 
be  is  in  close  confinement,  suitable  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  the  purpose. 

357.  A  senior  officer  is  liable  to  arrest  by  his  junior,  not  jJ;^'j{JinJI^ 
only  in  case  of  quarrels,  frays,  and  disorders,  as  is  specially  ^'Jj^*!^^!^' 
provided  for  by  the  articles  of  war,  [§  147]  but  for  any  glai- 
ring impropriety,  as  drunkenness  on  parade.  This  was  very 
clearly  shown  by  the  order  on  a  court  mai-tial  for  the  trial 
of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander  Hog,  major  in  the 
55th  regiment,  ^^  for  being  drunk  on  duty  when  under  arms 
inspecting  the  guards  and  picquet  of  the  55th  regiment  of 
foot,  at  Plymouth,  on  or  about  the  9th  of  October,  1819." 
The  court  after  the  finding  and  sentence,  whereby  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Hog  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
cashiered,  proceeds,  "  The  court  conceives  that  it  would  be 
a  dereliction  of  duty,  were  it  to  pass  unnoticed  so  extra- 
ordinary and  (as  far  as  the  experience  of  the  court  extends) 
unprecedented  an  occurrence,  as  that  of  a  commanding 
officer  being  put  imder  arrest,  while  in  the  actual  command 
of  a  regimental  parade,  by  a  junior  officer  of  the  corps.  In 
Tii^lring  this  observation,  the  court  does  not  presiune  to  take 
upon  itself  the  authority  of  commenting  upon  so  delicate 
and  highly  important  a  point  of  military  discipline,  further 
than  to  remark,  that  the  circumstances  detailed  in  evidence 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  court  were  not,  in  their  nature,  of 
that  imperious  urgency,  as  to  have  called  for  the  immediate 
adoption  of  so  very  strong  a  measure.  And  further,  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  the  court  that  Captain  Elligood,  or  the  offi- 
cers who  were  called  upon  by  Captain  Nicholson  to  consult 
upon  the  subject,  were  actuated  by  any  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation, private  pique,  or  malice,  towards  Lietitenant  Colonel 
Hog;  but  were  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  feelings  of  zeal 
for  His  Majesty's  service,  and  the  immediate  honour  of  the 
regiment."  His  Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  confirm  the 
finding  and  sentence,  but  permitted  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hog  to  receive  the  regulated  value  of  his  commission  ;  and 
was  further  pleased  to  command  i^^  to  be  signified,  ^Hhat 
though  tlie  observations  of  the  court  upon  the  nature  of 
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lieutenant  Colonel  Hogfs  arrest  are  no  doubt  founded  upon 
the  best  motives^  yet  it  is  impossible  to  let  them  go  forth  to 
the  army  without  explaining  that  the  court  are  in  error 
when  they  suppose  that  circumstances  may  not  occur,  even 
upon  a  parade,  to  justify  a  junior  o£Scer  in  taking  upon  him* 
self  the  strong  responsibility  of  placing  his  commander  in 
arrest :  such  a  measure  must  alone  rest  upon  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  officer  who  adopts  it,  and  there  are  cases 
wherein  the  discipline  and  welfare  of  the  service  require 
that  it  should  be  assumed.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
sentence  of  the  court  appears  to  afford  a  full  justification  of 
Captain  Elligood's  conduct  in  the  placing  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hog  in  arrest;  though  it  would  have  been  more 
regular,  if  that  officer  had  continued  to  rest  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  without  calling  a  meeting  of  his  brother 
officers  to  support  it  by  their  opinion." 

358.  Private  soldiers  are  confined  in  charge  of  a  guard  or 
sentry.  (7)  When  it  is  necessary  to  confine  non-commis- 
sioned officers  for  any  offence,  they  are  to  be '  placed  under 
arrest,  and  not  sent  as  prisoners  to  the  guard  room  except  in 
extreme  cases,  when  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  to  ensure  their  safe  custody.  (8) 

359.  Prisoners  are  not  to  be  kept  in  irons  previous  to 
trial:  this  measure  was  at  one  time  frequently,  though 
never  imiversally,  resorted  to  in  the  army,  in  cases  of  men 
charged  with  the  more  heinous  offences ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
avoided,  as,  unless  necessary  for  the  safe  custody,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  violence,  of  a  prisoner,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
punishment  on  a  man,  whom  the  law  at  such  times  merci- 
fully presumes  to  be,  or  rather  treats  as  being,  innocent.  (9) 

360.  The  nineteenth  article  prescribes,  'Hhat  no  officer 
commanding  a  guard,  or  provost  marshal,  shall  refuse  to 
receive  or  keep  any  prisoner  committed  to  his  charge  by 
any  officer  or  non-commissioned   officer  belonging   to  the 


(7)  "PriflonerB*  Booms"  are  at- 
tached to  guard  rooms  for  the  tempo- 
rary detention  of  prisonerH  before  trial ; 
and  "Guard  Room  Cells"  for  the 
detention  of  those  who  are  to  be  kept 
alone.— Q.R.789  (*). 

(8)  aR.333. 

(9)  The  Queen's  Regulations  point 
oat  that  *'  escorts  are  answerable  for 


the  safety  of  desertera  entroated  to 
their  charge/'  Also  they  direct  that 
"  all  deserten/'  which  is  hwe  intended 
to  include  men  committed  on  the 
charge,  but  not  yet  oonTicted,  of  deser- 
tion, "are  to  be  handcuffed,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  escort  is  to  be  pro- 
vided with  handcuffs  from  the  regi- 
mental  stores."— Q.R.48S. 
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forces;  and  that   such  oflScer  shall,  at  the  same  time,  or 
without  imnecessary  delay,  deliver  an  account,  in  writing, 
sigoed  by  himself,  of  the  crime  with  which  the  said  prisoner 
is  chaiged*    It  is  obvious  that  this  article  does  not  extend  it  ra^ject  to 
to  the  custody  of  prisoners  who  are    not   subject   to   the  »nd*thia 
articles  of  war ;  but  Lord  Campbell,  then  chief  justice  of  the  with  cwS  * 
Queen's  Bench,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  Wolton  oflraoM.'^ 
V.  (Major)   Oavin^  in  which  the   majority  of  the  judges 
coDcurred,  stated,  his  opinion,  that  the  article  ^^  embraced 
both  civil  and  military  oflfences.      The   18th,"  now  seven-      • 
teenth,  "article  applied  to  civil  crimes,  and  the  19th,"  now 
eighteenth,  ^^  to  military  offences,  but  the  20th,"  now  nine- 
teenth, "  applied  to  both  classes  of  offences,  the  word '  crime* 
being  used."  (10) 

361.  The  provisions  in  this  article  are  further  enforced  by  officer  oonnning 
the  seventy-second  and  seventy-third  articles.     The  seventy-  give  in  » 
third  declares  the  penalties  to  which  the  commander  of  a 

guard  is  liable  for  releasing  a  prisoner  without  authority,  or 

suffering  him  to  escape.     The  seventy-second  article  imards  The  comin»nder 

,  _  or  fcnard  moat 

against  the  undue  confinement  of  soldiers,  by  requiring  a  report  prisoners 
written  report  to  be  made  of  the  prisoner's  name  and  crime, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  commitment  (or,  if  the 
guard  should  be  relieved  prior  to  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  immediately  on  the  relieving  of  the  guard)  to  the 
authority  competent  to  direct  what  steps  msLj  be  necessary 
thereon ;  that  is,  to  the  officer  commanding  the  garrison,  if 
a  garrison  guard ;  or  to  the  officer  commanding  the  regi- 
ment, if  a  regimental  guard. 

362.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  nineteenth   article  The  want  or  a 
enjoins  a  duty,  not  only  on  the  officer  commanding  a  guard,  wui  not  jnstify 
or  the  provost  marshal,  but  also  on  the  officer  committing  a  prisoner, 
prisoner  to  their  custody.     In  the  first  place,  a  refusal  to 

receive  a  prisoner  is  provided  for ;  in  the  second,  the  officer 
is  required  to  deliver  in  an  account,  in  writing,  of  the  crime 
with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged.  It  is  imagined  that  the 
parts  of  the  article,  or  rather  the  obligations  created  by  it, 
are  distinct.  Omitting  to  deliver  in  a  crime^  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  will  not  justify  the  rejection,  much  less  the  release, 
of  a  prisoner,  or  exempt  the  commander  of  the  guard  from 

(10)  Sittings  in  Banoo,  15th  Not.  1850. 
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liability  to  the  penalties  attaching  to  an  infraction  of  the 
seventy-third  article ;  though  such  an  idea  has  prevailed  in 
the  army  to  some  extent.  It  is  possible  that  an  officer  com- 
mitting a  prisoner  to  custody,  may  have  groimds  whereon 
to  justify  or  extenuate  the  omission  of  the  duty  attaching  to 
the  act  of  committal.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  commander  of 
the  guard,  that  the  prisoner  is  amenable  to  militaiy  law,  and 
that  the  i>erson  confining  him  is  known  and  responsible  ;  the 
immediate  presence  of  an  officer  confining  a  prisoner  may 
be  required  elsewhere,  and  circumstances  may  not  admit  of 
delay.  Indeed,  numerous  inconveniences,  and  such  as  will 
readily  present  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  every  mili- 
tary man,  must  arise  to  the  service,  if  the  reception  of  a 
prisoner  invariably  depended  on  the  delivery,  in  writing,  of 
an  account  of  his  offence.  The  case  perhaps  is  different, 
and  the  same  reasoning  may  not  apply,  as  to  retaining  a 
prisoner,  without  a  crime,  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  or 
beyond  the  time  when  the  report  of  the  guard  may  be 
delivered,  or  forwarded,  to  a  superior  officer,  and  the 
prisoner  turned  over  to  a  relieving  guard ;  and  yet  the  com- 
mander of  a  guard,  instead  of  taking  upon  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  release  of  a  prisoner,  would  act  more  prudently 
and  more  in  unison  with  the  custom  of  the  service,  if  he 
were  specially  to  report  the  name  of  the  prisoner,  together 
with  that  of  the  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  who 
confined  him,  stating  that  no  crime  has  been  received.  It 
would  then  become  the  duty  of  thfe  superior  officer  to  call  on 
the  committing  officer  for  explanation; — ^to  order  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoner ;— or  to  take  such  steps  as  may  appear 
expedient. 
BreiAing  arot,  363.  Breaking  arrest,  in  an  officer,  is  pimished,  on  con- 
owflnwB«^  viction,  by  cashiering  peremptorily.  Breaking  confinement, 
*  in  a  soldier,  is  punishable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
before  which  the  offence  may  be  tried.  (1) 
The  mutiny  net        364.  Bcsides  the  Ordinary  modes  of  securing  offendpTs 

proTides  for  the  •      j.        •tx  j»      •    t  j^v  ,.  ^  «^ad 

Apprehension  of  agaiust  uulitary  aiscipiine,  the  mutmy  act  provides  for  the 
apprehension  by  the  civil  power  of  persons  suspected  to  be 
deserters,  whether  officers  or  soldiers.  [§351(2)]  It  also 
enacts,  that  whenever  troops  are  called  out  in  aid  of  the  civil 

(1)  A.W.69. 


The  case  of 
iitoncni  or 
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Dower.  or  are  stationed  in  billets,  or  are  on  the  line  of  march,  and  oonflnement 

■^  .  ,  ,         In  civil  ciMtody 

the  commanding  oflBcer  may  require,  by  a  written   order  of  sowiere  when 
to  that  effect,  the  governor  or  keeper  of  any  prison,  lock-up 
house,  or  other  place  of  confinement^  to  receive  into  his  cus- 
tody any  soldier  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  days.  (2) 

365.  All  complaints  should  be  immediately  investigated  JJjJ 
by  competent  authority,  a  court  of  enquiry  [§344]  being  J^^.^f,*;;?^^^, 
resorted  to  in  those  cases,  where  the  oflScer  in  command  is  without  dei»y, 
unable  to  undertake  the  enquiry  himself,  or  is  not  prepared 

to  come  to  a  determination  on  his  own  responsibility.  In 
the  case  of  soldiers  the  regulations  (Q.R.336)  require  the 
preliminary  investigation  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  troop  or  company,  the  adjutant^  and 
the  prisoner  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  order 
which  prohibits  keeping  a  prisoner  in  confinement  for  a 
longer  period  than  forty-eight  hours,  [§352  (3)]  it  is  incum- 
bent on  commanding  officers,  generally  speaking,  to  deter- 
mine withii^that  period  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  with 
an  offender,  that  is,  whether  he  shall  be  reported  to  superior 
authority,  or  brought  to  a  court  martial,  if  they  have  author- 
ity to  assemble  a  court  with  power  to  try  the  case,  or  other- 
wise dealt  with  in  their  own  discretion. 

366.  The  further  proceeding  in  those  cases,  which  are  CMeofaBoMio-, 

^  .  **ow  disp*  sed  of 

reserved  for  a  court  martial,  are  discussed  in  the  following:  without  trial  by 

"    commanding 

chapter.     When  the  commanding  officer  does  not  intend  (3)  offl^e^* 

to  bring  an  offender  to  a  court  martial,  he  may,  in  the  case 

of  private  soldiers,  order  such  of  the  minor  punishments 

pointed  out  in  the  Queen's  Regulations  as  he  may  think  fit. 

They  lay  down  with  regard  to  this,  that  it  would  be  incon-  without  appeal 

sistent  with  subordination  that  he  should  admit  of  the  right  martial, 

of  option  or  appeal,  except  where  the  soldier  has  a  right  to 

(2)  HA.36.    The  "  VolnDteer  Act,  mAtion  and  guidAnce  of  officers  com- 

18SS  "  («ar.  22),  provides  for  the  appre-  mandiog  corps  in  the  Chatham  district, 

hensioo  and  cnstodjr  in  a  public  prison  9th  August,  IS67 :— "  It  is  necessary 

of  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  to  fix  some  period  to  the  power  of 

Toltmteer  permanent  stafi^  for  whose  revoking  an    award    of  punisliment, 

trial  [1 5]  s  eourt  martial  is  ordered  to  with  a  view  to  order  a  trial  by  court 

SMwmble.  martial;  and  it  has  been  considered  in 

(I)  The  foUowing  extract  from   a  this  office,   that  when   the  prisoner, 

lft(er  received  from   the  judge  ndvo-  after  receiving  the  summary  sentence, 

cate  general  (Mr.   Mowbray)   on  the  has    been    once    removed    from    the 

n^^ert  of  a  prisoner's  trial  by  court  presence   of  his  commanding  officer, 

oiartial,  alter  receiving  an  award  of  the  sentence  b(H:omes  final,  and  the 

summary  punishment  by  lii»  command-  soldier  cannot  subsequently  be  brought 

ing  officer,  was  published  for  the  infor-  to  trial  for  iho  ofTcuoc  in  ijUestiou.** 
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SUMMABY  DI8DP0SAI.  OF  COHFIAINTS. 


nocpi  in 
where  p$j  mmj 
be  Interfered 
with: 


fak  the 
of  a  Midler, 
objeoting  to 
eammary  awmrdi 
under  the 
aitides  of  war ; 


but  if  eiuih 
^;)peal  be  made 
in  an  Insnbor- 
dinate  manner, 
the  insnbordi- 
nation  may 
be  charged 
against  him ; 

In  the  caae  of  a 
summary  order, 
to  make  peconi- 
ary  reparation 
for  roieoonduct 
inbilleta. 


An  ofBcer,  if 
releaeedfrom 
arrest,  has 
necenarlly  no 
right  to  insirt 
on  trial, 


demand  a  court  martial,  in  cases  affecting  his  pay,  [§367} 
although  he  may,  if  he  think  proper,  vindicate  the  justice  of 
his  first  order  by  resorting  to  the  alternative  of  a  conrt 
martial.  (4)  This  exception  to  the  regulation,  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  disciplixie 
and  upholding  the  authority  of  the  commanding  officer, 
arises  from  the  general  principle  of  not  touching  the  soldier'^ 
pay  without  giving  him  an  appeal  to  a  court  martial,  in 
which  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  soldiers,  and  know 
their  feeling  on  this  point,  will  not  fail  to  recognize  a  wise 
and  practical  discrimination. 

367.  The  fifb^-first  article  of  war  provides  that  a  soldier 
<<  ordered  by  his  commanding  officer  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment" (necessarily  involving  a  forfeiture  of  pay  during 
its  continuance)  ^^  or  deprivation  of  pay  (except  in  cer* 
tain  cases  of  fines  for  drunkenness  [§212(6)]  where  the 
offence  is  not  denied,  shall,  if  he  so  request,  have  a  right 
to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial  for  his  offence,  instead  of  sub*- 
mitting  to  such  imprisonmeut  or  deprivation.  (5)  If  the 
prisoner  should  claim  his  right  to  a  court  martial  in  an 
insubordinate  or  disrespectful  manner,  such  conduct  may 
form  the  subject  of  a  further  charge  in  addition  to  that  for 
which  the  punishment  appealed  against  was  ordered.  The 
eighth  article  of  war,  which  requires  that  a  commanding 
officer,  upon  proof  of  the  misconduct  of  any  officer  or  soldier 
in  billets,  should  cause  reparation  to  be  made  either  by  bring* 
ing  the  offender  to  a  court  martial  or  stopping  half  his  pay, 
until  reparation  be  ma^e,  provides  that  ^^if  the  officer  or 
soldier  shall  protest  against  such  summaiy  proceeding  of  his 
commanding  officer,  the  matter  shall  be  enquired  into,  and, 
if  necessary,  tried  before  a  competent  court  martial." 

368.  The  Queen's  Begulations  point  out,  that  ^^  an  officer 
who  may  be  placed  in  arrest,  has  no  right  to  demand  a  court 
martial  upon  himself,  or  to  persist  in  considering  himself 
under  the  restraint  of  such  arrest,  or  to  refuse  to  return  to 
the  exercise  of  his  duty,  after  he  shall  have  been  released 


(4)  Q.R.341.  punishment    for    which,    other  than 

(6)  The  revised  good  conduct  re-  imprisonment  or  deprivation  of  pftVj 

gulations,  War  Office,  10th  Sept.  1860,  conxtitut^es  him  a  regimental  defaaltfV, 

did  not,  and  the  existing  warrant  does  and  thereby  afibcts  his  claim  lor  good 

not,  give  an  appeal  to  the  soldier  deny-  conduct  pay. 

ing.tibe  commission  of  an  offence,  the 
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by  proper  authoTity."  They  fiirtfaer  declare :  '^  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  an  officer,  considering  himself  to  have  been 
wrongfully  put  in  arrest,  or  otherwise  aggrieved,  is  without 
remedy ;  a  complaint  is  afterwards  open  to  him,  if  preferred 
IB  a  proper  manner,  for  which  provision  is  made  by  an  article 
of  war."  (6)    This  retnilation  is  taken  from  an  order  of  His  n^usMachargit 

^    '  o  liag  been 

Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  dated  1st  February,  preferred. 
1804,  in  which  it  is  also  stated,  that  an  officer  cannot  '^  insist 
upon  a  trial,  unless  a  chargfe  is  preferred  agfainst  him."  The  who  may 
authority  competent  to  direct  the  release  of  an  officer  must  •'t^^- 
be  the  officer  who  imposed  the  arrest,  or  the  superior  to 
whom  it  may  have  been  officially  reported.  It  is  imagined, 
that  an  officer  could  not,  in  any  circumstances,  persist  in 
considering  himself  under  the  restraint  of  an  arrest,  when 
released  therefrom  by  the  superior  officer  who  imposed  it ; 
nor  could  he  decline  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  his  duty ; 
but  he  may  remonstrate,  and  the  custom  of  the  service, 
supported  asjt  is  by  the  above-K^uoted  order  of  his  late  Koyal 
Highness,  the  Duke  of  York,  would  certainly  justify  the 
supposition  that  charges  having  been  exhibited  against  an 
officer,  he  could  not,  on  representation  to  the  proper 
authority,  be  refused  a  trial  by  a  court  martial,  or  such  an 
explanation  as  might  be  satisfactory  to  his  feelings,  "^he 
resort  to  a  trial  in  these  circumstances  would  be  an  obvious  improper  to 

preier  ctiargei 

exception  to  the  rule  ordinarily  acted  on,  that  courts  martial  g™^|^*J, 
may  not  enter  upon  charges  which  have  been  extra-judicially  »"ninarU3« 
disposed  of  already.  (7) 

369.  The  twelfth  article  of  war,  quoted  above,  runs  thus :  Rodiwii  u 
^If  an  officer  shall  think  himself  wronged  by  his  commanding 
officer,  and  shall,  upon  due  application  made  to  him,  not  of  an  officer. 
receive  the  redress  to  which  he  may  consider  himself  to  be 
entitled,  he  may  complain  to  the  general  commanding  in 
chief  of  our  forces,  in  order  to  obtain  justice,  who  is  hereby 
required  to  examine  into  such  complaint;  and,  either  by 
hinoself,  or  by  our  secretary  of  state  for  war,  to  make  his 
report  to  us  thereupon,  in  order  to  receive  our  further 
directions."  (8)  The  words  "  not  receive  the  redress  to  which 
he  may  consider  hi^mself  to  be  entitled,^  have  replaced  the 

(6)  QJl.737.  (8)  The  mutiny  act  (M.A.100)  con- 

(7^  See  case  uf  Captain  Hallilay,    tains  a  similar  provision  as  to  the 
{  66^  officers  of  the  Indian  forces. 
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REDBESS  OF  WBOKGS. 


Redien  of 
wToiim« 
of  anoffloer. 


Bapertor  ofllocr 
has  no  pofitlTe 
power  to  dispt  to 
of  complaint. 


Channel  to  be 
obaervcd  tn 
profening  a 
€oni|ilaint« 


words  "6e  refused  to  be  red/reaaedi^  and  the  alteratioii 
removes  the  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  right  accorded  to 
an  officer  of  complaining  to  the  general  commanding  in 
chief,  on  not  receiving  aaJtisfa/story  redress.  Before  thia 
emendation  of  the  article,  it  was  conceived  that  neglect  of 
an  application  for  redress  amounted  to  a  virtual  refusal,  but 
the  degree  of  neglect  justifying  a  direct  address  to  the  general 
in  command  being  undefined,  an  officer  seeking  redress  was 
exposed  to  the  inconvenience  which  might  arise  firom  a 
di£ference  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

370.  It  appears  that  the  general  officer  commanding  in 
chief  has  no  power  authoritatively  to  dispose  of  the  com- 
plaint of  an  officer  who  may  think  himself  wronged  by  a 
commanding  officer,  but  is  required  to  examine  into  such 
complaint,  and  to  make  his  report-,  either  directly  or  through 
the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  to  the  Queen  for  her  ^  further 
directions."  Successive  sovereigns,  thus  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  judging  on  such  questions  as  may  affect 
the  feelings  of  their  officers,  have  secured  to  them  that  con- 
sideration to  which  as  the  bearers  of  their  commission,  they 
are  entitled,  and  have  fostered  that  refined  and  gentleman- 
like feeling  for  which,  amongst  the  armies  of  Europe,  they 
are  distinguished.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that 
a  general  officer  is  required,  in  all  circumstances,  and 
without  expressing  his  view  of  the  case,  to  convey  to  the 
throne  the  complaints  of  an  officer  against  his  superior; 
even  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  by  the  intermediate 
general  officer,  after  due  enquiry,  is,  in  most  cases,  sufficient 
to  render  such  proceeding  unnecessary.  The  case  must  be 
peculiar  which  would  exempt  an  officer  from  the  imputation 
of  pertinacity,  who  persisted  in  the  furtherance  of  an  appeal 
in  opposition  or  disregard  to  the  opinion  of  the  conmiander- 
in-chief.  The  consciousness  in  an  officer,  thAt  he  possesses 
the  right  of  requiring  his  complaint  to  be  laid  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  may  of  itself  tend  to  mollify  his  real  or 
imaginary  wrongs,  and  render  him  satisfied  with  minor 
redress  or  explanation. 

371.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  service  to  forward  every 
complaint  through  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment; 
nor  would  an  officer  be  justified  in  deviating  from  thiscoui^sef 
unless  the  commanding  officer  should  refuse,  or  unreasonably 
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delay,  to  forward  it.  An  officer,  on  addressing  himself 
directly  to  the  general  in  command,  should  apprize  his  com- 
numding  officer  of  the  same,  and  must  obviously  observe  in  the 
channel  of  approach  to  the  commander  in  chief  each  gradation 
irhich  may  lead  to  him,  as  the  general  of  brigade  or  division. 

372.  The  redress  of  wrongs  in  a  soldier,  arising  out  of  Bedren  of 
the  relative  connection  between  a  soldier  and  the  command-  ^"foidier. 
lug  officer  of  his   company,  is   noticed  when   speaking  of 
regimental  courts  of  enquiry.  [§340]      The  mode  of  pre- 
ferring a  complaint  is  well  set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  soldier's 
personal   account  book,  which    was   first    issued    by   Lord 
Hardinge  when  secretary  at   war.      It   can   never  be   too 
strongly  inculcated,  that  individual  complaints  only,  in  the  pra«r*bed  mode 
army,  are  admissible;  that  the  combined  complaint  of  several  SompSiiu?"'** 
must  be  considered  factious,  and  is,  in  its  nature,  mutinous ; 
that  no  complaint  can  be  legitimately  preferred  to  a  superior 
officer,  without  observing  the  regular  channel  of  access  to 
him ;  and  that  if  the  person  complained  against  be  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  approach  to   the   higher  authority,  he  is 
equally  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  channel  of  communication. 
If  he  refuse,  or  unnecessarily  delay,  to  forward  the  com- 
plaint, or  to  repair  the  injury  satisfactorily,  the  more  direct 
path  tlien  becomes  open  to  the  complainant ;  but  he  would 
act  prudently,  and  do  well,  to  make  the  intermediate  author- 
ity acquainted  with  the  adopted  measure. 

373-^.  There  are  periodical  exceptions  to  this  long  estab-  Exception  at 
lished  channel  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  of  non-commissioned  \ngp^n[ 
officers  and  soldiers  upon  occasion  of  the  question  which  ^  ^ 
general  officers,  at  their  half-yearly  inspections,  are  required 
to  put  to  regiments,  as  to  whether  there  are  any  complaints. 
It  might  appear  better  to  accord  with  the  original  intention  ^ 
of  this  question,  if  the  complaints   thus   brought  to  the  an  oppoHimity 
notice  of  the  supreme  authority  were  confined  to  any  claims  grfeva"  oSf 
which  soldiers  may  have  to  make,  rather  than  to  extend  it  ^  °*^ 
to  wrongs  of  a  personal  nature ;  and  it  might  be  argued, 
and  fairly  too,  that  a  soldier  has  no  wrong  to  redress  until 
he  has  sought  satisfaction  in  the  prescribed  channel ; — still 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  is  not  the  customary  inter- 
pretation placed  on  the  order ;  it  is  usually  received  (9)  in 

(9)  The  Queen*!  Rrgulatioiu  in  their    pressly  recognized    the    bringing    of 
Ust  itfine    (Q.B.198, 199)  hare   ex-    " grievances"  as  well  as  "claims"  to 
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and  Tcry  the  most  uTireHtncted  sense,  and  held  to  refer  both  to  ac- 

III  BttL   latl- 

tu'te  is  counts  and  discipline ;   and  it  appears   most   desirable  on 

every  account  that  no  restriction  should  be  put  upon  the 
exercise  of  this  privilege,  rarely  exercised  indeed,  but  still 
most  highly  prized  by  the  soldiers,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
attempt  to  abuse  it,  by  making  it  a  pretext  for  insubordi- 
nate language,  or  the  vehicle  for  personal  slander. 

the  Dotice  of  the  inspecting  general,  this  purpose,  as  well  as  of  putting  the 

It  will  be  observed  that  they  specify  established  question — any  complainU  f 

officers  as  well  as  soldiers  ;  and  with  — to  the  men  on  parade,  often  with  a 

reference  to  this  it  may  be  permitted  good  humoured  remark,  that  if  there 

to   the    editor  to  mention,  that  the  was  any  old  grudge,  now  was  the  time 

late  G-eneral  Sir  Thomas  Brotherton,  to  be  "out  with  it"  and  **have  done 

when  he  was  attached  to  his  staff,  was  with  it." 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  officers  for 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PBXLIHINABIES  TO  TRIAL   BT  COUllTS  MAKTIAL. 

380.  This  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  court  martial   ought  stepe  to  bs 
never  to  be  decided  upon  without  the  nature  of  the  charge  thereto***" 
having  been  first  made  known  to  the  accused,  either  by  a  IS^^^ 
formal  commtmication,  or  by  his  having  been  present  at  a  ^ kapiw 
preliminary  investigation  [§365],  so  that  in  every  case  an  ^^m^arUfti, 
opportunity  may  be  afforded  him  of  denying  or  explaining 
the  charge.     When  the   complaint  against  an   officer   or 
soldier  does  not  admit  of  explanation,  and  is  not  summarily 
disposed  of,  commanding  officers  of  regiments  or  detach- 
ments submit  an  application  to  the  superior  officer,  [§  384] 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  of  their  own  authority  assemble 
r^mental  or  detachment  courts  martial,  when  the  offence  ncimMitai, 
is  within  the  cognizance  of  this  description  of  courts  and 
does  not  appear  to  require  more  serious  notice.     An  article  dbtriet, 
of  war  [§265]  prohibits  their  giving  in  vague  and  indefinite 
chaises  against  a  soldier,  and  thus  trying  grave  offences  orsenenu. 
before  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  and   commissioned 
officers  can  in  no  case  be  tried  by  any  minor  court  martial. 
In  the  case  of  an  offence,  cognizable,  either  by  a  general 
court  martiaL  or  by  a  district  or  fic^trrison  court  martial,  the  miutnottM 
authorities,  specially  empowered  to  convene  these   courts 
martial  respectively,  can  alone  assemble  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  an  offender,  or,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion, 
give  permission  [§263-8]  for  his  being  tried  by  a  district  or  mnrtbeinvwu 
garrison  court  martial,  or  by  a  regimental  couil  martial,  as  peteutGouxt. 
the  case  may  be. 

381.  Commanding  officers  should  be  guided  in  their  de-  potprefarred 
ciflion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  court  martial,  by  the  character 
of  the  individual,  his  conduct,  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
offence,  its  prevalence  at  the  time,  and  also  by  the  proba- 
bility of  conviction :  and  they  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
preferring  charges  against  officers  and  soldiers  in  those  cases 
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nor  for 

offence*  which 
might  hATe  been 
diiipoaed  of 
•nmmarily. 

CharvM  most 
be  neither 
gronndleflv. 


nor  delnycd. 


The  gnperlor 
oflioer  has  a 
discretionary 
power, 

except  in  the 
caeeof  a  soldier, 
becoming  muti- 
lated with  intent 
to  unfit  himiiclf 
for  the  service. 


Cirenmatanoea 
inrestigated  by 
■nperior 
aathority, 


before  oonrt 
martial  ordered, 


and  the  charges 
escamined  to 
ensnre  their 
being  in  a  shape 

£  roper  to  tie 
ivestigated. 


ntAinifOTHK 

CuABon. 


which  they  might  have  dealt  with  on  their  own  authority 
without  having  recourse  to  a  court  martial.  (1) 

382.  It  must  ever  be  right  to  consider  that  '^  to  prefer 
accusations  which  cannot  be  maintained,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  practice  is  highly  inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the 
service,  reflects  much  disgrace  upon  those  who  bring  them 
forward."  (2)  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  on  behalf  of  the 
sovereign,  that  an  officer  has  failed  in  his  most  essential 
duty  to  the  service,  by  delaying  to  bring  forward  charges, 
and  that  permitting  charges  to  lie  dormant,  justifies  the  im- 
pression that  the  prosecutor  is  ngt  actuated  by  public 
motives  alone,  in  their  institution.  (3) 

383.  The  only  case,  in  which  under  the  existing  articles 
of  war  a  discretionary  power  to  dispense  with  the  trial  is  not 
lodged  in  the  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  order  a  court  mar- 
tial, is  when  a  court  of  enquiry  reports  that  the  maiming  or 
mutilation  of  a  soldier  was  occasioned  with  intent,  on  his 
part,  to  render  him  unfit  for  the  service ;  and  the  eighty- 
second  article  thereupon  peremptorily  directs  that  he  "  shall 
be  forthwith  put  upon  his  trial  before  a  general,  district,  or 
garrison  court  martial  on  a  charge  for  disgraceful  conduct." 

384.  All  charges  preferred  against  an  officer  or  soldier,  and 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  charges  are  foimded,  are  to 
be  examined  by  superior  authority  (^4)  in  order  to  its  being 
ascertained  that  the  case  is  a  proper  one  for  investigation  by 
a  court  martial  and  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charges.  (5) 

385.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  crime  given  in 
when  soldiers  are  confined,  or  charges  against  officers,  drawn 
up  by  those  who  may  prefer  them,  are  to  go  in  that  state  to 
trial ;  but  they  may  be  framed  and  altered  in  such  way  as 
the  officer,  who  is  to  order  the  trial,  may  think  best,  both 
in  regard  to  4he  substance  and  in  other  respects  (6) 

386.  The  charge  is  the  formal  statement  of  the  crime  of 

{\)  See  §399  for  extract  from  the  schoolmasters,  {65(6).    As  to  boards 

Duke    of   Weill iif|;ton*8    instructions,  of  enquiry  in  the  case  of  lost  medals^ 

dated  Horse  Guaids,  23rd  April,  1 847.  see  Q,R.  1 392. 

(2)  G.  O.  Horse  Guards,  7th  May,  (5)  Q.R.735.  A  printed  form» 
1  SO  1 .  which  i ncludes  a  summary  of  evidence, 

(3)  G.O.Horse  Guards,  12th  March,  is  established  for  applications  for 
1813.  See  Q.R.735,  736,  where  these  general,  district^  or  garrison  courts 
two  last-quoted  orders  are  reproduced  martial  on  soldiers. — W.O.F.733. 

in  less  outspoken  language.  .  (6)  Sir  Charles  Morgan.     James'ii 

(4)  See    special    provision    as    to    Tytler,  Advertisement,  page  xiv. 
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which  a  prisoner  is  accused ;   and  the  authority,  by  whose  Charge  defined. 
order  the  court  martial  is  convened,  is  responsible  for  the 
form  in  which  it  is  laid  before  the  court.    The  judge  advocate 
general  on  the  trial  of  Colonel  Quentin  very  clearly  pointed  oenerai 
out  the  general  principle  which  is  applicable  to  the  subject  obser^in 
of  firaming  charges :  '^  It  is  well  known  by  everybody,  that  in  ciuugw.  and 
the  case  of  charges  brought  before  a  court  martial,  they  are 
not  bound  to  the  technical  formalities  which  prevail  in  other 
courts  of  law ;  but  there  is  this  essential  principle  in  every 
charge,  before  any  court  that  can  exist  in  the  civilized 
world,  that  the  charge   should  be  sufficiently  specific  to 
enable  the  person  to  know  what  he  is  to  answer,  and  to 
enable  the  court  to  know  what  they  are  called  to  enquire 
into."  (7)    Some  few  observations,  therefore,  as  to  framing 
of  charges,  may  not  be  misplaced ;  for  though  it  is  neither 
necessary,  nor  even  desirable,  to  copy  from  the  technical 
formality  of  courts  of  law,  yet,  where  the  observance  of  cer- 
tain rules  is  essential  to  enable  a  prisoner  to  grapple  with 
the  charge,  they  become  inseparable  from  justice,  and  ou<^ht 
on  no  account  to  be  disregarded. 

387.  An  appendix  to  the  Queen's  Begulations,  on  their  wthoriutirt 
last  issue,  contains  forms  of  charges  and  notes,  applicable  to 

the  greater  number  of  crimes;  and  they  further  lay  down  ^SS^™"*^** 
that  ''In  framing  charges,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  render  ifBoMier, 
them   specific,  in  names,   dates,  and  places.     In  charges  m^-nttobe 
against  non-commissioned  officers  or  soldiers,  the  prisoner's  rihi  »thor 
regimental  number  is  to  be  inserted,  but  all  non-essential  reqnimi  hy 
minutisB  are  to  be  avoided.     Where  a  prisoner  is  charged 
with  any  loss  or  damage,  the  amount  of  such  loss  or  damage 
(except  with  respect  to  arms,  clothing,  or  other  articles,  the 
prices  of  which  are  fixed  by  regulation)  is  to  be  specified  in 
tbe  charge,  and  the  prisoner  is  to  be  sentenced  to  be  put 
under  st<oppages  for  such  amount  only  as  may  be  proved  in 
evidence."  (1) 

388.  Names  of  prisoners  should  be  at  full  length,  and  the  xxMi^of 
regiment,  or  staff  employ  or  department  correctly  stated.  (2) 

(7)  Printed  TruJ,  p.  81.  charges,   and  to  the  extent  of  dntes 

(2)  (IJR.745.     Am   to   Meduls,   see  being  in  vords,*  not   figures,  has,  nt 

QJLl39t^-^.  different    times,    been    enforced    by 

(2)  Ufa  part  of  an  indictment^  ez-  standing  orders  in  local  commands  ; 

c«pt  vhere  Ajac-MimiU  is  set  out,  can  bat  there  is  no  general  regulation  to 

be  in  figures  :  thia  rule  has  been  re-  the  effect. 

commendied  to  bo  observed  in  framing        In  writing  the  sentence,  it  is  eus- 


prifluuer  ;  and 


/• 
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in  Indift. 


Kmn^  if  mf^ 
itHt«I.  do  not 
irire  ri^  to 
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or  a  prJfoner 
may  lie     , 
aimlfrned 


US  a  ])erw>n 
nnknowii. 


In  the  case  of  an  officer  or  soldier  or  camp  follower  in  India, 
tried  upon  a  criminal  charge,  it  is  usual  to  insert  the  words 
'^  then  and  there  serving  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  presidency;**  [§33]  but 
the  proceedings  would  not  be  invalidated  by  omitting  them, 
if  the  fact  were  so,  as  it  woidd  be  within  the  official  know- 
ledge of  the  confirming  authority. 

389.  Pleas  in  abatement  were  never  of  any  avail  with 
courts  martial  for  purposes  of  delay :  it  was  always  in  the 
power  of  the  court  to  permit  the  prosecutor  to  amend  the 
charge,  according  to  what  the  prisoner  might  aver  to  be  his 
true  name,  or  addition.  This  custom  corresponds  with  the 
rule  of  criminal  courts  under  a  provision  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, (3)  *^  that  no  indictment  shall  be  abated  by  reason  of 
any  dilatory  plea  or  misnomer,  or  of  want  of  addition,  or  of 
wrong  addition  of  the  party  offering  such  plea,  if  the  court 
shall  be  satisfied  by  affidavit,  or  otherwise,  of  the  truth  of 
such  plea ;  but  in  such  case,  the  court  shall  forthwith  cause 
the  indictment,  or  information,  to  be  amended  according  to 
the  truth,  and  shall  call  upon  such  party  to  plead  thereto,  and 
shall  proceed  as  if  no  such  dilatory  plea  had  been  pleaded.** 

390.  In  corroboration  of  this  custom,  attributed  to  courts 
martial,  the  following  opinion  of  judge  advocate  general.  Sir 
Robert  Grant,  may  be  quoted :  "  Where  the  identity  of  a 
prisoner  fully  and  indisputably  appears,  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  he  is  tried  by  his  real  name  or  by  a  fictitious  name, 
or  by  both  names  under  an  alias*  If  the  circumstances  of 
his  having  ht^n  known  by  different  names  have  arisen  from 
tnere  mistake  or  from  accident,  yet  the  law  will  not  permit 
such  mistakes  or  accidents  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
But  if  he  has  designedly  assumed  a  false  name  for  a  sinister 
purpose,  then  the  maxim  applies,  that  no  man,  whether  in  a 
criminal  proceeding  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  allowed  to  avail 
himself  of  his  own  wrong."  Before  civil  courts,  if  the  name  of 
the  prisoner  is  unknown  and  he  refuses  to  disclose  it,  he  may 
be  indicted  as  a  person  whose  name  is  unknown,  if  his  iden- 
tity be  fully  ascertained  ;  and  this  rule  may  be  applicable  by 
courts  martial  abroad,  or  during  a  proclamation  of  martial  law. 

tomaryto  employ  words  at  length  for  App.  No.  i\  thst  **tiie  Motenee  is 

^he  number  of  days'  imprisonment,  to    be    maiginally    noted   in    every 

years    of    penal    serritude,    &c.    It  case." 

was  reiy  nsual  to  add  figures  in  the        (8)  7  (^eo.  4*  c  64,  a.   19.     S#v 

margin,  and  it  is  now  directed  (Q.R.  §551,  846. 
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391.  Where  offences  are  committed  against  or  in  respect  Name  of  peraoa 
of  an  individual,  the  same  care  must  be  observed  in  stating  whom  the 

,_      _  -        ,  —^   ,-  .  offence  com- 

the  name,  if  the  person  be  known.     If  the  person  is  not  mitted. 
known,  it  must  be  so  stated.     It  is  no  objection  that  the 
name  is  not  the  real  name,  if  it  be  that  by  which  the  person 
is  usually  known,  or  that  it  is  a  name  of  office  or  other  de- 
scriptive appellation,  instead  of  the  proper  name. 

392.  Property  stolen  out  of  the  possession  of  a  person  to  Property  stolen 
whom  it  bad  been  entrusted  may  be  described  as  stolen /rom  propeAy  of^the 
that  person ;  just  as  at  common  law  property  may  be  laid  to  pMwukm. 

be  the  goods  and  chattels  either  of  the  real  owner  or  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  had  been  entrusted.  This  rule  often 
applies  before  courts  martial,  as  in  the  case  of  money  stolen 
from  a  pay-master  or  pay-sergeant,  and  in  many  other  in- 
stances which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize.  [§  1166] 

393.  It  is  a  rule  at  common  law  that  property  belonging  Pftrt^  injured 
to  a  body  of  persons  cannot  be  laid  in  an  indictment  as  the  described  by 
property  of  that  body,  unless  it  be  incorporated,  but  the  oommon 
name  of  one  at  least  of  those  must  be  mentioned,  who  con- 
stitute the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  partners,  trustees,  or  joint 

stock  companies.  No  rule  of  this  kind  is  regarded  by  courts 
martial ;  and,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  offences  of 
^  stealing  the  property  of  a  military  or  regimental  mess  or 
band  "  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  war. 

394.  The  hour,  as  formerly  pointed  out  by  the  regulation,  dath. 
should  be  inserted  in  the'  charge  only  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for    the    prisoner's    defence,  as,  for  instance,  when 
charged  with  being  asleep  on,  or  quitting    his  post  (4), 

but  charges  should  always  set  forth  the  day  or  days  of 
the  month  and  year  on  which  (or  between  which,  if  the 
offences  were  of  a  continuous  character)  the  offences  were 
committed.  Or  if  the  offence  were  one  of  omission,  and 
the  offence  consisted  in  omitting  to  do  an  act  at  a  par- 
ticular time  or  place,  then  the  charge  should  state  that 
it  was  not  done  at  that  time  and  place.  If  the  offence 
be  done  in  the  night,  before  midnight,  it  is  understood 
to  be  done  in  the  day  before;  and  if  it  happened  after 
midnight,  then  in  the  day  after.  At  or  abotU  a  certain 
hour,  and  an  or  abotU  are  frequently  used;  but  no  pre- 
cise length  of  time  is  comprised  in  these  terms.     A  degree 

(4)  See  Q.R.  App.  No.  5,  Charges  15,  IS. 

If  2 
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or  deficient  Ut, 


of  latitude  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  offence  is,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  [§850-4]  necessarily  allowed,  without  reference  to 
the  use  or  omission  of  any  modifying  words,  and  particularly 
where  the  time  of  committing  the  act  charged  is  not  the 
essence  of  the  offence,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limited  [§  52]  for  preferring  the  charge, 
or  as  to  the  commission  of  the  act,  after  the  law  making  it 
penal  had  come  into  operation.  The  Queen's  Begulations 
point  out  that,  in  the  cases  of  insubordinate  language,  it  is 
'^essential  that  the  precise  language  used  should  be  specified 
in  the  charge,  and  if  accompanied  by  gesture  the  same  should 
be  accurately  described."  (5) 

395.  ^^  Charges  should  not  be  split  and  expanded,  and  the 
same  act  should  not  be  charged  under  two  coimts,  the  object 
being  to  render  charges  before  courts  martial,  clear  and 
simple,  comprehensible  alike  by  the  court  aild  prisoner, 
without  legal  assistance  to  explain  terms  and  technicalities.'' 

396.  At  common  law  it  is  not  unusual  to  insert  two  or 
more  coimts  in  an  indictment  describing  the  same  trans- 
action in  different  ways,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
this  practice  in  framing  charges  before  courts  martial,  as, 
if  the  evidence  does  not  support  the  more  grave  part  of  a 
charge,  a  court  martial  may  convict  an  offender  in  any  degree 
in  which  he  may  have  been  proved  guilty,  finding  an  attempt, 
where  the  commission  of  an*  offence  has  been  charged,  and 
the  evidence  only  bears  out  a  conviction  for  the  attempt 
of  finding  absence  without  leave  when  desertion  has  been 
charged,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  iiTegular  to  frame  a  charge 
in  the  disjunctive  so  as  to  include  two  distinct  offences.  Thus 
it  is  pointed  out  in  the  new  regulations  that,  in  a  case  of 
stealing  or  feloniously  receiving  stolen  goods,  charges  for 
both  otE^nces  are  to  be  used  (6)  ;  and  the  coiurse  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  reference  to  this  particular  case, 
[§  223]  obviously  applies  to  all.  So,  too,  as  to  charges  under 
the  hundred  and  second  article  for  losing  by  neglect,  *'  or  '^ 
making  away  with  articles  of  clothing,  it  has  been  ordered 
that  "a  separate  charge  should  contain  each  averment.'' (7) 
Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  oflScial  punctilio.  The  not  having 
attended  to  this  rule  in  a  recent  case,  having  been  brought 
imder  notice  in  a  court  of  law,  was  the  occasion  of  a  signal 

(5)  Q.R.  App.No.5,9,fwte.  Sec  §409.         (6)  Q.R.  App.  No.  5,  29,  nUe,     Sr* 
(7)0.0.(1870).  1.  $1202. 
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miscarriage  of  justice.      In  1867  Assistant  Comm.  Store- 
keeper Robert  Moore  having  been  convicted  by  court  martial, 
uuder  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  mutiny  act,  [§  205]  on  or  embezsie. 
a  charge  of  "  embezzling  or  fraudulently  misapplying"  was 
committed  to  a  civil  gaol  upon  the  order  of  the  general 
c<  inimanding  in  Canada.    He  thereupon  petitioned  the  coui-t 
of  Queen's  Bench  at  Montreal  upon  habeas  corpuSy  and  that  or  other  like 
court  adjudged  the  commitment  to  be  void  by  reason  of  the  safe'conwe 
fi>nn  of  charge  and  finding,  and  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  onwparate 
di:fcharged  ^^  because  the  charge  and  conviction  were  in  the 

alternative without  any  certainty  as  to  any  or  either 

cif  the  two  charges  in  the  disjunctive,  and  that  this  is  matter 
of  substance."  (8  ) 

397.  But  no  more  charges  ought  to  be  preferred  against  a  ^J^***'^ 
Tirisoner  than  will  brine:  the  act  or  acts  of  misconduct,  about  one  transaction 

*  °  'ianottDbe 

to  be  tried,  clearly  under  the  review  of  the  court  martial :  as  unnecessaruj 

'  ^  split  and 

fir  example,  a  soldier  need  not  to  be  tried  on  two  charges;  expanded* 
jtrstf  For  absence  without  leave  from  tattoo;  and  secondly. 
For  insubordinate  conduct  in  resisting  the  regimental  pic* 
quet  and  striking  the  corporal  in  charge  of  it ;  but  might 
preferably  be  arraigned  on  one  charge.  For  insubordinate  i>y  the  addition 
conduct  in  resisting:  the  re&dmental  picquet  sent  in  search  of  '^r  <»  "^°<»^ 

o  o  .     r     1  offence; 

him  after  tattoo  beating,  and  striking  the  corporal,  his  supe* 
rior  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  '^  The  absence 
without  leave  (out  of  which  the  violence  originated)  might," 
as  was  remarked  by  his  grace  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  a  case  of  this  nature,  which  came  under  his  notice  in  a 
letiim  of  courts  martial,  *^have  properly  merged  in  the 
graver  offence,"  and  in  that  shape  have  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  general  court  martial — or  of  a  minor 
court,  if  specially  authorized  in  the  particular  case. 

398.  The  Duke  upon  another  occEision,  where  an  officer,  which  might, 
having  been  brought  to  trial  upon  charge  of  ^^  appearing  at  ana<^^ttia'' 
mess  in  a  state  of  intoxication  .....  and  also  improperly  gmTe  offence. 
dressed,"  was  found  guilty  only  of  ^'  having  appeared  impro-  the  prisoner  to 
perly  dressed,"  observed  upon  the  ^^  loose  manner  "  in  which  injnriotu  to  hii 

--  character 

the  charges  were  drawn  up,  the  commanding  officer  having  in- 
cluded in  "a  very  grave  charge,  an  irregularity,  which  it  was 
within  his  own  legitimate  authority  to  have  punished  by  rebuke 
and  admonition  without  resorting  to  a  court  martial  at  all." 

(8)  J.A.G.  2l8t  May,  1S67. 
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399.  To  prevent  the  injarioufl  effects  which  result  from 
such  cases  his  grace  ^  expressly  enjoined,  that  where  com- 
manding officers  may  think  it  necessary  to  bring  officers 
and  soldiers  to  a  court  martial  on  charge  of  a  serious  nature, 
they  should  as  much  as  possible  avoid  including  in  them  any 
offence  which  the  commanding  officer  would  in  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  his  discretion  punish  on  hia  own  authority 
without  the  intervention  of  a  court  martial.'* 

400.  The  seventy-seventh  article  of  war  directs  that  a 
private  soldier  shall  not  be  tried,  except  by  a  district  or 
garrison  court  martial,  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness  not  on 
duty.  [§213]  The  Queen's  fiegulations  point  out  that  if 
^'  he  is  to  be  tried  for  another  offence,  a  charge  of  simple 
drunkenness  may  be  added  aa  a  separate  charge"  (9) 

401.  The  practice  of  courts  martial  differs  in  another 
respect  from  that  of  civil  courts,  inasmuch  as  a  prisoner  may 
be  placed  on  his  trial,  at  the  same  time,  for  several  offences 
of  diatmct  natures.  It  is  however  desirable  that  distinct 
transactions  should  be  specified  as  distinct  instances  or  in 
separate  charges,  and  not  blended  in  the  same  charge.  But 
this  custom  of  joining  several  offences  does  not  extend  to  the 
joinder  of  military  and  civil  offences,  in  those  cases  where 
the  criminal  law  is  dispensed  by  a  general  court  martial,  in 
de&ult  of  a  court  of  civil  judicature* 

402.  Before  a  court  martial,  as  in  a  court  of  civil  judi- 
cature, several  offenders  who  commit  an  offence  in  concert 
or  collectively  (10)  may  be  tried  together  in  all  cases  where 
the  prisoners  do  not  desire  one  another's  evidence,  (1)  or 
where  for  other  reasons  it  may  be  inexpedient  to  do  so. 
Thus  for  mutiny,  sedition,  riot,  destruction  or  injury  of 
property,  and  offences  of  a  similar  type,  two  or  more  prisoners 
may  be  joined  in  one  charge  (the  offences  arising  out  of  the 
same  act,  design,  or  omission)  and,  having  been  severally 
arraigned,  may  be  tried  together  by  the  same  court  martial. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  finding  and  sentence  on  each  pri- 
soner ought  to  be  separate  and  complete ;  and,  in  cases  of 
joint  damage,  the  amount  of  stoppages  to  make  it  good 

(9)  Q.R.746.  charged  as  joint  offences. 

(10)  It  was  pointed  out  hj  a  late  (1)  For  the  ootirse  to  be  pnrnied  by 
judge  advocate  general  that  drunken-  a  prisoner,  desirous  of  the  evidmce  of 
nei«8,  simple  desertion,  or  absence  a  prisoner  implicated  in  the  same 
without  leave,  &c.,  ought  not  to  be  chaise  with  himself,  tee  §  918>9. 
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should  be  distributed  among  the  offenders,  according  to  the 
part  which,  in  the  view  of  the  court,  each  prisoner  maj  hxve 
taken  in  the  transaction. 

403.  It  was  at  one  time  usual  to  state  that  the  crime  offenoonoed 

,  -  not  be  cliHTged 

chained  was  **  in  breach  of  the  articlM  of  war, '  or  in  breach  in  breach  of 

*.  ,  ,,  1/.1  particular 

of  some  particular  article ;  but  the  practice  had  of  late  years  article  of  war, 
become  obsolete.  The  words  ''  which  being  in  breach  of  the 
articles  of  war**  for  a  military  offence,  and  in  like  manner 
the  words  "  which  being  within  the  provisions  of  the  article 
of  war*'  in  the  case  of  a  civil  offence,  were  also  very  generally 
introcuced  in  the  wording  of  the  sentence ;  but  they  have 
now  been  omitted  in  the  authorized  form. 

404.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  word-  bntatdanrtbod 


in;'  of  the  article;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  chara:e  muit be oogni»- 
should  be  framed  in  the  terms  of  any  particular  article  of 
war,  uinless  it  be  meant  to  drawdown  the  special  punishiiient 
declared  by  such  article.  It  is,  however,  necessary  Aat  the 
crime,  as  laid,  should  be  clearly  cognizable  under  some  or 
other  of  the  articles  of  war,  or  some  provinon  of  the  mutiny 
act,  or  other  statute  having  referenee  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  martial ;  and  no  court  martial  ought  to  proceed  to 
trial  until  they  have  aitiffied  themselves  of  their  compe- 
tence to  entertain  tiie  charge.  [§457,  551] 

405.  It  kas  just  been  remarked,  that  it  is  not  necessary  a  Article  or 

•^  •*  "^         clause  must  be 

:e   should  be    framed  in  the  terms  of  any  particular  followed,  to 

*^    *■  induct*  a  tpecial 

article  of  war,  unless  it  be  meant  to  draw  down  the  special  puDishmeut. 
punishment  declared  by  such  article  ;  when  however  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  irregular  not  to  follow  the  article,  and  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  charge  should  set  forth,  in 
some  shape  or  another,  not  merely  the  acts  done  or  omitted 
to  be  done,  but  also  ever^  fact  and  circumstance,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  prove,  in  order  to  convict  of  the  offence. 

406,  This  principle  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  ^^^L^^t^^^ 
cases  which  have  actually  arisen  under  the  article,  [§  173]  ■"i*'*o'» 
which  authorizes  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  offence  of 

offering  ^  violence  against  a  superior  officer  being  in  the 
execution  of  his  office."  In  1809  a  soldier  named  Biley 
of  Captain  Thomas  Power's  company,  of  the  5th  royal 
veteran  battalion,  was  arraigned  ^  For  having  on  the  6th  of 
Jannaiy,  at  the  island  of  Aldemey,  threatened  to  take  away 
the  life   of  the  said  Captain  Thomas  Power,  and  for  at- 
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tempting  to  do  so  with  a  drawn  bayonet  which  he  held  in 
his  hand ;"  of  which  charge  the  court  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  death.     The  sentence  was 
revised  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  the  judge 
advocate  general  (Mr.  Ryder),  who  thus  expressed  himself: 
^^  It  appears  to  me  that  in  applying  the  punishment  of  death, 
the  court  misapprehended  the  charge  against  the  prisoner, 
which,  as  it  does  not  contain  any  allegation  that  Captain 
Power  was  *m  the  execution  of  his  office  at  the  time  the 
prisoner  made  the  attack  upon  him,  does  not  come  within 
the  fifth  article  of  the  second  section  of  the  articles  of  war,'* — 
710W  the  thiHy-aeventh — "  and  is  not  of  a  capital  nature,"  (2) 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  most  material  circumstance 
does  not  appear  in  any  shape  whatever  in  the  charge  upon 
which  the  above  opinion  was  given ;   but  where  it  can  be 
collected  from  the  charge  itself,  that  the  superior  officer 
was  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  the  wording  of  the  charge, 
though  irregular,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  in  law.     An 
award  of  the  special  punishment  under  the  article  was 
sustained  no  longer  ago  than  1845,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  any  formal  averment,  and  after  the  attention  of 
the  highest  legal  authorities  had  been  pointedly  directed 
to   the  case.      The   circumstances  were   very  peculiar:    A 
private  soldier  had  been  sentenced  by  a  general  court  martial 
at  Dublin,  to  be  transported  for  fourteen  years,  upon  a 
charge  of  having   "  oflFered  violence  to "  a   corporal  "  his 
superior  officer."    The  charge  set  forth  details  of  circum- 
stances of  aggravation,  fully  accounting  for  the  sentence 
awarded,  but  did  not  contain  any  express  allegation  that  the 
corporal  was  in  the  execution  of  his  office ;  this  sentence 
was  confirmed  by  the  Queen,  and  Her  Majesty's  pleasure 
was  notified  in  the  ordinary  course  to  one  of  the  Irish 
judges,  who  at  first  objected  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  transportation  of  the  prisoner.     The  attorney  and 
solicitor  general  in  England  being  consulted  were  of  opinion 
that  the  charge  was  sufficient,  because  they  considered  that 
it  set  forth  fdcts  from  which  it  might  be  collected  that  the 
corporal  was  in  the  execution  of  his  office  at  the  time  the 
violence  was  offered  against  him.  The  case  was  then  brought 
before  the  judges  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 

(2)  a.0. 12th  May,  1809  [{838]. 
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were  unanimous  in  taking  this  view  of  it : — at  all  events,  Article  mnst 
the  judge,  who  had  raised  the  objection,  made  the  requisite  luduce  a  mK-ciai 
order,  and  the  offender  was  transported  accordingly. 

407.  So  likewise,  a  soldier  guilty  of  desertion  could  not  be  in  cases  of 
subjected  to  any  of  the  punishments  peculiar  to  that  offence, 

if  charged  with  absenting  himself  without  leave.  And  when  S'^^^j-^ 
intention  enters  into  the  offence,  as  described  in  the  articles  J^t^^^^ion 
of  war,  mutiny  act,  &c.,  it  is  as  necessary  to  state  the  inten- 
tion in  the  charge  as  any  other  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  conbtitute  the  offence  :  and  it  is  always  better  to  use 
the  very  expressions  adopted  by  the  law  to  indicate  the 
intention  ;  as  "  treacherously,"  "  intentionally,"  '^  wilfully," 
"  knowingly,"  or  as  the  case  may  be. 

408.  Did  not  experience  point  to  the  necessity  of  these  ^'^^''jj^ 
lemarks,  they  mi&:ht  have  been  spared,  as  they  may  be  cireumsuncei 

-'•'*'  JT  ^  J  J  neoeaajiry  to 

reduced  to  the  concise  axiom :  A  court  cannot  eo  beyond  constitute  tho 
the  particular  offence  charged :  A  man  tried  for  one  prime 
cannot  be  found  guilty,  or  receive  judgment  on  another. 
Although  military  charges  are  not  necessarily  framed  with 
the  precision  which  is  essential  to  an  indictment,  yet,  in 
this  particular, — that  is,  where  special  and  extraordinary 
punishments  such  as  are  not  generally  applicable  to  military 
offences,  are  in  question, — ^the  practice  of  courts  martial 
comes  very  near  that  of  civil  courts  of  justice  ;  "an  indict- 
ment grounded  upon  an  offence,  made  by  act  of  parliament, 
must,  by  express  words,  bring  the  offence  within  the  8u6- 
iia'niiial  description  made  in  the  act  of  parliament ;  and  those 
circumstances,  mentioned  in  the  statute  to  make  up  the  of- 
fence, shall  not  be  supplied  by  the  general  conclusion  against 
the  form  of  the  statute."  (3)    As  courts  martial  professedly 
discard  mere  technical  formalities,  it  is,  as  before  observed, 
the  more  necessary  to  distinguish  where  form  is  essential  to 
justice ;  and  in  this  view,  if  in  the  practice  of  courts  martial 
the  spirit  of  the  forms  of  civil  courts  of  judicature  can,  in     * 
any  case,  be  laid  hold  of  without  the  necessity  of  adhering 
to  the  subtile  distinctions  made  by  lawyers,  a  great  point 
will  be  gained :  and  it  must  be  imder  this  restriction  that 
precedents  in  the  practice  of  civil  courts  of  justice  may  be 
sought  for,  or  admitted. 
409.  When  the  charge  is  for  disobedfcnce  of  any  "  com-  "^^^^^^  *^* 

(3)  2  Hale,  170. 
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mand,"  [$178]  the  oommand  itself  should  be  set  forth ;  and 
the  same  principle  applies  when  chaises  refer  to  threatening, 
disrespectful,  or  other  insubordinate  language.  It  has  been 
laid  down  that,  (4)  ^'When  words  are  the  subject  of  a 
charge,  they  should  be  set  out  at  length,  and  after  them  (to 
save  unimportant  variances)  ^ar  words  to  that  effect -^^  nor 
should  it  make  any  exception  to  this  rule,  that  they  were 
ever  so  unseemly,  abusive,  or  insoltuig.'' 

410.  There  are  two  offences  depending  on  imputation,  on 
which  it  may  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  though  they  will  be  again  referred  to :  ecafidalous 
cojid/uct  in  an  officer,  and  d/isgmceful  conduct  in  a  soldier* 
Many  of  the  observations,  which  will  be  offered,  would  in  a 
great  degree  apply  on  a  charge  of  mutiny,  or  contempt,  or 
disrespect,  to  a  superior  officer ;  as,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
offence  depending  on  the  imputation  which  may  attach  to 
facts,  it  is  necessary  that  the  &cts  should  be  specially  set 
forth  in  the  charge. 

41 1.  The  articles  of  war  formerly  enjoined,  that  in  every 
charge  preferred  against  an  officer,  for  behaving  in  a  scan- 
dalous manner,  such  as  is  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  the  fact  or  £acts  whereon  the  same 
is  grounded  should  be  clearly  specified.  (5)  This  provision 
was  very  highly  lauded  by  most  writers  on  martial  law.  Mr. 
Tytler  terms  it  '^a  wise  and  equitable  clause  ;''(6)  it  hafl, 
however,  been  omitted^  but  it  is  conceived  that  its  omissian 
ought  not  te  induce  a  neglect  of  the  principle,  inasmuch  as 
abstract  justice  requires  that  the  accused  should  be  apprized 
of  the  matter  intended  te  be  brought  against  him:  this 
truth  is  so  evident,  as  probably  te  be  the  very  reason  which 
led  te  the  alteration  in  the  wording  of  the  article.  The 
opinion  of  His  late  Majesty  Greorge  III.  on  the  subject  is 
very  fully  set  forth  in  an  order  upon  the  trial  of  Ensign 
James  Imlach,  3rd  West  India  regiment,  upon  a  charge  of 
'^  ungentiemaTiUke  cond/nct*^  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty 
of  behavm/gw  an  ungentlemcmlUoe  mcvnnerj  declared  by  the 
court  te  be  a  breach  of  the  twenty-second  article  of  the  six- 
teenth section  of  the  articles  of  war  (now  the  seventy-ninth), 
and  sentenced  te  be  dismissed  from  His  Majesty's  service. 


I 


(4)  J.A.G.,  Srd  April,   1851.    See        (6)  Old  A.W.,  sec  xvi.,  art  130. 
394.  (6)  Tjtler,  213. 
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The  order  proceeds :  ^'  His  Majesty  has  commanded  me,  to 
point  out  the  irregtUarUy  of  bringing  before  a  court  martial, 
and  putting  an  officer  upon  his  trial,  for  a  vague  charge  of  vagueness  in 
ungmUleTruinlike  conduct,  unaccompanied  with  a  designation  d&m^ld!^'^' 
of  the  offence,  to  which  that  predicament  is  meant  to  be 
implied.  And  I  am  further  commanded  to  express  His 
Majesty's  surprise,  that  the  court  martial  should  have 
pursued  the  like  irregular  course,  finding  the  defendant 
guilty  generally  of  ungentlemanlike  behaviour,  and  declar- 
ing his  crime  to  be  in  contempt  of  a  special  article  of  war, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  removal  from  the  service  of 
officers  who  are  convicted  of  scandalous  and  infamous 
behaviour,  and  thereby  affixing  a  most  serious  imputation 
upon  the  jmsoner's  character,  without  attending  to  an  ex- 
press provision  contained  in  the  same  article  of  war,  which 
enjoins,  that  in  every  charge  against  an  officer  for  scan- 
dalous and  unbecoming  behaviour,  the  facts  or  fact  wherein 
the  same  is  grounded  shall  be  clearly  specified." 

412.  It  appears  to  be  equally  necessary,  that  the  facts  by  niafn^ioefu] 
which  the  imputation  is  to  be  supported,  should  be  stated  on  ^aic)!ro^i  tQ 
a  charge  against  a  non- commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  for  conduct; 

'*  disgraceful  conduct."  There  is  an  exact  analogy  between 
the  offence  of  soandalouB  conduct  in  an  officer  ^.nAdiagracefui 
conduct  in  a  soldier;  the  reasoning  which  applies  in  one 
case,  must  in  the  other ;  and  the  orders  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  appeared  respecting  the  charge  £br  one  offence, 
may  appropriately  be  referred  to  when  considering  a  charge 
for  the  other. 

413.  The  following  case  supports  the  position,  that  facts  Faotato  bo 
must  be  set  forth  to  maintain  a  charge  of  disgraceful  con- 
duct: Private  James  Macnamara,  61st  regiment,  was  tried 

in  March,  1830,  before  a  garrison  court  martial,  '^for  dis- 
graceful conduct,  he  having  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  offences 
by  which  he  is  deemed  unworthy  to  remain  in  His  Majesty's 
service :"  to  which  charge  the  prisoner  pleaded  **  Not  guilty ;  I 
do  not  know  what  crime  I  am  tried  for  \^  the  court,  however, 
found  him  guilty,  and  without  sentencing  him  to  any 
punishment  it  was  competent  to  award  recow/mended  him  to 
he  ^  discharged  with  ignominy  as  unfit  for  His  Majesty's 
eervioe  from  vice  and  misconduct."  The  proceedings  were 
submitted  in  the  ordinary  course  to  Major  Generid  Ross, 
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lieutenant  governor  of  Cruemsey,  for  approval.  He  conceived 
that  the  want  of  specification  in  the  charge  was  an  error  of 
such  importance  as  to  render  nugatory  the  sentence  of  the 
coiu*t,  and  caused  the  proceedings  to  be  transmitted,  with 
his  remarks,  to  the  judge  advocate  general,  who  entirely 
concurred  with  his  excellency  in  thinking  the  charge  so  abso- 
lutely defective  in  all  legal  respects,  that  it  lyas  impossible 
to  confirm  a  finding  of  guilt  thereupon  ;  and  added,  that  he 
considered  any  revision  of  the  sentence  out  of  the  question, 
a£  no  sentence  of  punishment  could  be  properly  adjudged 
or  enforced  upon  a  charge  not  supportable  in  law.  [§410-13] 

414.  Though  the  form  and  wording  of  the  charge  is,  in 
tlie  first  place,  left  to  the  officer  preferring  it,  yet  the  officer 
ordering  the  court  martial  may  alter  or  amend  it,  at  any 
time,  antecedeTvt  to  arraignment ;  except,  that  where  the 
charges  are  embodied  in  the  warrant  for  holding  the  court 
martial,  which  has  happened  when  it  has  been  issued  under 
the  sign  manual,  they  cannot  be  altered  after  the  warrant 
is  signed.  The  warrant  may  however  be  revoked  previous  to 
arraignment,  and  a  &esh  one  issued  with  amended  charges^ 
An  officiating  judge  advocate  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  it  is  proposed  to  support  a  charge  ;  but  it  is 
a  part  of  his  duty  to  represent  to  the  officer  convening  the 
court  martial  any  error  or  omission  in  the  charge,  and 
thereby  to  anticipate  or  obviate,  any  delay  on  the  assembling 
of  the  court.  And  if  the  court  take  exception  to  a  charge, 
[§457]  or  allow  any  objection  made  by  the  prosecutor  or  the 
prisoner,  they  may  refer  it  to  the  authority  by  whom  it  was 
sanctioned ;  but  the  prisoner  once  arraigned,  it  is  not  the 
custom  of  courts  martial  to  permit  any  alteration  in  the 
charge,  either  by  the  actual  prosecutor  or  judge  advocate, 
except  as  it  may  arise  out  of  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  analogous  to  a  plea  in  abatement  for  a  misnomer  or 
wrong  addition.  [§  389] 

415.  It  is  competent  to  the  superior  authority,  not  only 
to  revise  and  alter  the  original  charges  after  a  copy  has  been 
furnished  to  the  prisoner,  or  after  the  court  has  been 
assembled  for  his  trial,  but  also  to  prefer  additional  charges; 
and,  at  any  moment  previous  to  the  court  being  sworn,  to 
require    it  to  investigate  them,  the  prisoner  necessarily 
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havinoT  due  notice  of  the  alterations  or  additional  charffea,  Aricuwonai 

*^  1  ¥■»  clwnre  cannot 

before   beintj   called   on  to  answer  to  them.     But  a  court  be  entertained 

m  y       t»  «uli8«r(inent  to 

martial  cannot  entertain  any  additional  charge,  brought  for-  anuignment, 
ward  auhsequently  to  the  swearing  of  the   court  and  the 
arraignment  of  the  prisoner,  either  referring  to  the  charges  JJ^'J^^^"®"^ 
in  issue,  or   to  a  distinct  offence.      This  rule  is  not  only 
established    by  the   custom  of  courts   martial,  but  must 
result   from  the  terms  of  the  oath  administered  to  each 
member:  "You  shall  well  and  truly  try  and  determine, 
according  to  the  evidence,  in  the  matter  now  before  you.^^ 
The   prisoner  is  unquestionably  amenable  for  any  offence,  bat  may  i* 
not  being  part  of  the  subject-matter  in  issue,  committed,  with  on  a 
either  (if  within  the  limited  time,  §52)  prior,  or  subsequent,  "''''*'  "*' 
to  the  date  of  arraignment ;  but  such  offence  must  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  charge,  and  the  trial  be  distinct.     A 
court,  if  ordered  to  try  the  further  charge,  must  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  charges  to  which  the  prisoner  has  pleaded,  and 
then,  being  resworn,  proceed,  without  reference  to  the  former 
trial,  as  in  ordinary  cases. 

416.  In  the  case  of  general  courts  martial  it  was  the  custom,  Tbe  prisoner 
and  it  is  now  laid  down  as  the  duty  of  the  judge  advocate,  Mithacopy 
to  furnish  the  accused,  within  a  reasonable  time  before  the 

trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  charge  to  be  preferred  against  him. 
In  case  of  trial  by  inferior  courts,  this  duty  devolves  on  the 
adjutant.  To  a  soldier  who  cannot  read,  the  charge  is  read, 
and,  if  necessary,  explained  by  the  person  who  warns  him 
for  trial.  (7)  In  some  instances  this  may  be  the  officer  or 
Don-conunissioned  officer  of  the  guard,  or  the  provost 
marshaL 

417.  This  form,  so  essential  to  justice,  should  be  complied  aometime 
with  as  early  as  possible.     It  is  usual  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the 
superior  authority  has  approved  of  the  charges,  or  immediately 

after  the  commanding  officer  has  decided  on  bringing  the 
offender  before  a  regimental  court  martial ;  and  the  prisoner 
should  in  like  manner  be  made  acquainted  with  any  subse- 
quent alterations  or  additions. 

(7)  This  is   now  pmbodied  in  the  forminrr  them,  when  the}'  are  warnrd 

new  regulations,  Q.R.744.   It  has  been  for  trial,  that  the  witness's  they  «»- 

fottnd  to  obriato    pretexts    for  com-  quire  for  their  dr*fence  Khali  be  duly 

plaints,  sometimes  made  by  soldiers  summoned  on  their  making  application 

when  placed  on  their  defence*  when  to  that  effect. 
the  precaution  is  not  neglected,  of  in- 
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418.  Though  the  prisoner  cannot  plead  a  deviation  from 
this  custom,  or  any  variance  between  the  copy  given  him 
and  that  exhibited  before  the  court,  as  a  bar  to  trial ;  yet  the 
court,  in  such  circumstances,  and  particularly  where  the 
deviation  may  be  material,  would  probably  deem  it  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  delaying  {nroceedings ;  as  common  sense  and 
reason  would  dictate  that  the  accused  should  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  before  his 
trial,  and  also  have  adequate  time  afforded  to  enable  him  to 
meet  the  charges,  by  such  evidence  and  reasoning  as  the 
case  may  require,  and  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  A  court 
of  enquiry  has  recorded  an  opinion,  "  that  the  method  of 
procedure "  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  "  was 
unduly  precipitate,"  in  having  brought  a  soldier  to  trial  only 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  he  had  received  the  notice.  (8) 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  signify  his  entire  conciurence 
in  the  observations  and  opinions  contained  in  this  report.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  case  referred  to,  the 
necessity  of  immediate  example  did  not  appear  to  exists 
the  soldier  having  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  guard- 
room, between  the  occurrence  of  the  offence  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment  to  bring 
him  to  trial.  The  provision  in  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
seventh  article  of  war,  for  the  trial,  by  regimental  courts 
martial,  of  soldiers  charged  with  mutiny  or  gross  insub- 
ordination on  the  line  of  march,  and  for  carrying  the  sen- 
tence into  execution  on  the  spot,  affords  ample  proof  that 
extreme  cases  may  justify  a  deviation  from  the  otherwise 
well-established  custom  of  giving  a  prisoner  notice  of  his 
intended  trial  and  of  the  charges  to  be  preferred  against  him, 
previous  to  arraignment. 

419.  Previous  notice  of  an  intention  to  bring  forward 
former  convictions  is  no  longer  required  to  be  given  the 
prisoner,  but  he  may  be  furnished  with  an  abstract ;  and  it 
appears  very  desirable  to  adopt  this  course,  when  convictions 
under  an  alias  are  for  the  first  time  to  be  brought  against 
him. 

420.  Sir  Charles  Morgan  laid  down  the  rul  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  a  judge-advocate,  in  all  cases,  to  furnish 

(8)  G.O.  No.  508.    Conrtof  enquiry  on  Private  Alexander  SomerriUe,  2nd 
or  North  British  Dmgoons. 
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a  prisoner,  prerioos  to  the  trial,  with  the  names  and  designa-  u»t  of  the 
tion  of  the  witnesses,  hy  whose  testimony  any  act  objected 
against  him  is  expected  to  be  proved ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  was  not  requisite  for  the  prisoner  to  furnish  the  judge 
advocate  with  the  names  of  any  other  witnesses  than  those 
whom  he  wishes  to  be  officially  summoned.  He  thought 
such  communication  might  possibly,  in  some  instances,  lead 
to  inconvenience  on  either  side. 

421.  Unless  there  were  some  sufficient  reason  to  justify  Exi^ttnfrprartice 
its  being  withheld,  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  respecting  ' 
existing  practice  of  the  service  to  refuse  the  prisoner  a  list 

of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.    The  custom  is  to  give 
it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  it  jMrevents  any  suggestion  of  luiditfonai 
unfiumess  or  surprise,  when  the  names  of  any  additional  ^"****^ 
witnesses,  who  may  be   subseqiiently  summoned,  are  also 
conununicated  to  the  prisoner. 

422.  In  the  case  of  a  soldier,  a  list  of  the  witnesses  for  in  cfuw  of  a 
the  prosecution  is  usually  added  to  the  copy  of  the  charge  "'^'*'*"'- 
which  is  furnished  to  him  when  he  receives  notice  of  trial ; 

at  which  time  also  he  is  asked  [§416(7)]  what  witnesses 
for  the  defence  he  wishes  to  be  warned  to  attend  the  court 
martial. 

423.  The  prisoner  has  in  no  case  the  right  to  demand  a  Neither  partj 
list  of  the  prosecutor's  witnesses ;  and  on  a  reference  to  the  draind^'^no? 
judge  advocate  general's  office,  an  officiating  judge  advocate 

was  stroi^ly  advised  not  to  furnish  the  prosecutor  with  a  laitiwnaifor 

list  of  witnesses  for  the  defence,  a  request  to  that  effect  toreqaent. 
being  unusual. 

424.  The  court  martial  commission  recommend:  '^9th^  R^oommendn. 
That  m  general  courts  martial  the  list  of  witnesses,  toeether  shonw  i>e 

.,,,  1...^-.  .  'O  furnished  to 

With  the  charges,  be  furnished  to  a  prisoner  as  matter  of  prisoner  m 
right  previous  to  trial,  and  that  he  should  also  have  reason- 
able notice  of  any  additional  witnesses,  whom  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  it  may  be  desirable  to  adduce."  (9) 

425.  On  the  assembling  of  the  court,  a  list  of  all  the  nsnnuyiaid 
witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  (§421)  is  ordinarily  onasaembung. 
laid  on  the  table.     It  is  not,  however,  enjoined,  nor  will  a 
deviation  from  this  practice  prevent  the  production  of  any 
witnesses  whose  names  are  not  included  in  the  list.  (1)     On 

(9)  Second  Reports,  14th  May,  1S69,    practice  to  place  the  names  of  all  wit- 

psgn  zi.  nesses  for  the  prosecution  on  the  back 

{I)  In  criminal  proceedings  it  is  the    of  the  indictment,  bat  it  does  not  pre- 
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the  other  hand  the  prosecutor  is  not  bound  to  call  all  the 
witnesses  on  the  list;  but  all  the  witnesses,  whose  names  had 
been  included  in  the  list  furnished  to  the  prisoner,  ought 
still  to  be  present,  unless  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
prisoner,  because  he  might  have  relied  on  them  for  his 
defence.  (2) 

426.  When  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  is  prepared,  it  maj 
be  furnished  to  the  prisoner.  This  was  not  permitted  in 
Colonel  Crawley's  case ;  but  it  has  since  become  the  practice 
to  give  the  abstract,  when  the  prisoner  makes  application  for 
it,  especially  in  those  cases  where  he  has  not  been  present 
[§  365]  at  the  preliminary  investigation.  (3) 

427.  Except  when  general  courts  martial  are  convened 
by  special  warrant,  both  general  and  district  or  garrison 
courts  are  assembled  by  an  order  of  the  officer  duly  author- 
ized in  that  behalf,  which  is  issued  some  time,  and,  except 
in  case  of  emergency,  not  later  than  on  the  day  preceding  the 
assembly  of  the  court.  This  order  in  the  usual  routine  spe- 
cifies the  description  of  court,  the  purpose  of  its  assembly,  (4) 
and  the  name  of  the  president  (5)  and   either  fixes  the 


vent  the  prosecution  from  calling  other 
witnesses.  Indeed  it  is  only  necessary 
to  put  the  names  of  such  witnesses  on 
the  back  of  the  indictment,  as  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  grand  jury  to  find 
the  bill. 

(2)  At  "the  Aldershot  court  mar- 
tial "  t'le  prosecutor  called  those  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  summoned  for 
the  prosecution,  but  whom  he  did  not 
intend  to  examine  in  chief,  in  order  to 
give  Colonel  Crawley  an  opportunity 
of  cross-examining  them. — PrinUd 
Trial,  a  1019,  10*20,  &c 

(3)  See  Evidence,  Court  Hartial 
Commission: — H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  Q.  4287.  Abstracts  were 
given  at  the  Fenian  court  martial  in 
1866._jtfr.  Muwbray.  Q.  2847.  In 
an  admimlty  circular  of  the  10th  June, 
1871,  it  is  airectod,  "  In  order  that  no 
person  may  suffer  injustice  by  pleading 
guilty  to  charges  without  being  aware 
of  the  contents  of  the  circumstantial 
letter  (*)  on  which  they  are  founded, 
the  officiating  judge  advocate,  in  all 


cases  where  such  letter  is  sent  to  the 
president,  is,  previous  to  the  trial,  to 
furnish  the  prisoner  with  a  copy  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  the  charges.— -Signed, 
Vernon  Lushington.** 

(4)  By  Q.  O.  dated  Simla,  23rd  June, 
1838,  His  Excellency  the  Commander 
in  Chief  (Sir  H.  Fane),  considering  the 
practice  which  occasionally  prevailed 
of  mentioning  in  the  order  convening 
the  court,  the  name  of  the  individual 
to  be  armiffned,  to  be  objectionable,  is 
pleased  to  direct  its  discontinuance,  and 
to  direct  that  in  future  the  order  form- 
ing the  court  be  framed  generally  for 
the  trial  of  such  prisoners  as  may  be 
brought  before  it. — Asiatic  Journal, 
xxvii,  'i04. 

(5)  Where  a  court  martial  was  aiH 
sembled  at  a  distant  outHstation  and 
the  president  was  to  be  furnished  by 
that  or  another  out-station,  it  had  be- 
come usual,  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  delay  and  inconvenience 
arising  from  an  officer,  appointed  by 
name,  being  unable  from  iUness  or 


♦  The  "circumstantial  letter*  in  the  naval  service  taVes  the  place  of  the 
"summary  of  evidence**  in  the  application  for  a  militaiy  court  mnrtial, 
f  384(5),  "  reporting  fully  and  accurately  in  detail,  and  in  the  order  of  occur- 
rence, the  circumstances  on  which  the  charges  are  founded,'* 
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time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  details  the  number  and 
rank  of  officers  for  this  duty  according  to  the  general  roster, 
[{ 21]  or  otherwise  leaves  these  details  to  be  arranged  by 
the  officer  in  whose  command  the  court  may  be  directed 
to  assemble*  The  order  generally  directs  a  return  of 
the  names  and  dates  of  commissions  of  the  members  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  adjutant  general,  or  other  staff  officer, 
for  the  information  of  the  judge  advocate  or  president ; 
^d  also  at  the  discretion  of  the  convening  authority, 
details  one  or  more  ^'officers  in  waiting"  to  provide  for  andofofBoeniii 
casualties  or  for  the  case  of  challenges  being  allowed. 
Detachment  or  regimental  orders  are  in  like  manner  i^mentai 
issaed  for  the  assembly  of  detachment    and  regimental  °^ 

oonrts  martial,  and  in  this  last  case  all  the  officers  to  form 
the  court  are  mentioned  by  name,  equally  with  the  presi- 
dent. 

428.    Mr.   Tytler  has   assumed  that  it  is  necessary  to  netoUofooart, 
famish  the  prisoner  with  a  correct  detail  of  the  members 
of  the  court  martial ;  but  except  in  so  far  as  this  information 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  orders  for  the  assembly  of  the 
court,  the  custom  of  the  service  is  decidedly  opposed  to  his 
dictum,  though  abstractedly  there  may  be  much  reason  and 
justice  in  it;  for  peremptory  challenges  not  being  allowed  notnmauy 
in  military  courts,   every  facility  shoidd  be  afforded  the  thepriBoner; 
prisoner,  to  enable  him  to  be  prepared  to  show  cause,  in  the 
event  of  objecting  to  any  officer  detailed  as  member.    The 
order  for  a  district  or  general  court  martial  seldom  contains  how  pat 
more  than  the  name  of  the  president,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
names  of  other  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain,  and,  for 
the  rest,  merely  details  the  number  and  rank  to  be  furnished 
by  different   districts,  brigades,  corps,   or   garrisons.     The 
regimental  order  specifies  the  names  of  the  officers  for  this 
duty,  and  to  this  a  prisoner,  in   his  own  regiment,   may 
have  access  without  any  difficulty.    The  names  and  dates 
of  commission   of  all  the  members  are  forwarded  to  the 
judge  advocate  of  a  general  court  martial,  and,  when  in 

othenrise  to  perfonn  the  duty,  to  ap-  or  any  other  officer.    This  practice 

pdnt   the    president   in  some  such  was  expressly  authorised  by  an  altera- 

form  as  the  following — "President —  tion   in  the   114th  article,  in  1860, 

A  field  offleer  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  and  it  now  provides  that  the  president 

vho  viU  be  named  by  the  officer  com-  of  every  court  martial  shall  be  ap- 

Bosdiflg  the  tzoops  at  ,"  thus  pointed  by  the  officer  convening  the 

leaving  it  open  to  mm  to  name  himself,  court  or  "  under  kis  authority" 
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i>efcaiiof  Mart,    hk  poWer,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  refuse  the 

prisoner  a  copy,  on  his  making  a  proper  applioition  to  that 
effect ;   but  in  the  every  day  practice  of  the  service)  the 
names  often  cannot  be  sent  in  sufficiently  early  to  adnut  of 
any  fixed  rule. 
COTTeniBg  429.  By  an  addition  to  the  hundred  and  sixtieth  article 

^^oT%^  in  1868,  it  was  provided  that  when  it  appears  "to  the 
officer  convening  a  court  martial,  either  before  or  after  the 
assembling  of  the  court,  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  coiirt 
or  some  (6)  members  thereof  should  have  a  view  of  any 
plaee  in  order  to  their  bett^  understanding  the  evidence 
that  may  be  given  upon  the  trial,  such  officer  may  direct 
the  courts  or  so  many  members  thereof  as  he  shall  think  fit, 
to  vie^  such  place." 

(6)  TheHpedfleation  of  "  some  mtm-  and  '*  the  trial,'*  but  bedinse  the  resort 

htr$ "  and  "  bo  many  as  he  akaU  think  to  any  such  expedient,  unless  vety 

^"goards  against  vexatious  objections,  jealously  guaidea  by  express  l^ala- 

and  enables  the  convening  officer  to  tiob,  fldight  Easily  lead  to  i^rregularities 

t>rder  the  members  to  ha,Ye  a  rkiw  at  of  a  similar  ehaneter  to  that  whieh 

different  timesy  or  to  dispense  with  it  has  been  most  justly    characteritod 

in  the  duie  of  those  Nvho  already  know  [Jd^O]  as  ***  directly  at  TaHanc«  Vilh 

thp  place.    It  also  provides  against  the  practice  of  ooorts  Biartial  an<l  tiie 

delav  in  th6  case  of  other  officers  sup-  principles  of  justice,"  and  calculated, 

plying  the  plain  of  the  membei»  "  ap-  as  in  the  case  referMd  to,  to  "  ittidet 

^inted  toserve  on  the  eourt  martial,**  nugatoty  the  senteDoe  of  tin  eoui 

who  have  been  assembled  (A.W.I 52),  martiaL" 

Vttt  have  not  taken  the  oath  in  eonse-        Obviously  the  cduit  [{  523]  may  ba 

^«en<se  of  challenge,  illness,  or  oth^  adjouxned  to  the  places  at  aay  period 

sufficient  cause.  of  the  trial,  and  any  proceedings  might 

It  is  not  to  be  tfuppoM  that  this  properly  take  {^ace  in  the  presenoe  of 

provision  can  contemplate  the  deputa-  the  prisoner.    It  is  eqaaUy  obviovs 

tion  of  a  part  of  the  court  for  the  pur-  that,  in  the  event  of  the  members  only 

Cof  a  view  after  the  prisoner  has  pi^ceeding  to  a  view,  ft  would  be  Uieit 

put  upon  his  trial,  not  only  be-  duty  to  reject  any  ialbrmatioin  of  the 

cause  a  distinction  seems  to  be  drawn  nature  of  evidence  which  might  be  ten- 

between  "  the  assembling  of  die  court  **  dered  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner. 
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or  THS  COrBT  AHD  ITS  POWEBS,  FEBSONS  BEFORE  THE  COURT, 

THE  FROCEEDINQS. 

430.  At  courts  martial  the  president  is  charged  with  the  Theprpsident 
duty  of  conducting  the  trial,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  t?Jd"^ntin^ 
proper  order ;  and  not  so  much  from  his  personal  rank  and  ^ouitoPjufttioe. 
seniority,  as  in  virtue  of  presiding  over  a  court  of  justice, 
and  thereby  exercising  the  power  vested  in  it,  he  is  called 
on  to  repress  impropriety  of  conduct  or  language  on  the 
part  of  every  person  present  at  its  proceedings. 

431.  At  courts  martial,  other  then  general,  the  president  Theprraident 
acta  in  the  place  of  judge  advocate  as  to  administering  duties  of  }Qdg« 
oaths,  advising  the  court  when  necessaiy,  transmitting  pro-  general  detach. 

-.  J  .  ..  ,  -in.        ment  and  minor 

ceedings,  and  summoning  witnesses,  when  required  thereto  coart«  martuL 
by  the  prosecutor  or  prisoner,  but  not  in  all  respects;  as 
he  can  neither  interfere  with  the  charge,  nor  with  questions 
of  evidence  out  of  courts  nor  can  he  give  an  opinion,  except 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  as  to  the  wording  and  legality  of 
the  one,  as  the  judge  advocate  may  still  have  occasion  to 
do,  [S  414]  or  as  to  the  arrangement  and  sufficiency  of  the 
other,  which,  when  he  was  not  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in 
the  prosecution,  [§472]  was  often  required  from  the  judge 
advocate.  Such  interference  would  be  quite  incompatible 
with  the  office  of  judge,  and  is  forbidden  by  the  most  ob- 
vious dictates  of  jnstice. 

432.  The  articles  of  war  enjoin  the  members  to  behave  Der«nt 
with  decency;  and  in  the  case  of  their  using  intemperate  of  membm. 
words,  require  the  president  to  direct  the  same  to  be  taken 

down  in  writing  and  reported  to  the  officer  ordering  the 
court  martial  to  assemble.  (1) 

433*  No  reproachful  words  are  to  be  used  to  witnesses  Protection  of 
or  prisoner,  and  the  president  is  responsible  that  every  witaencs,  iic 

(1)  A.W.162. 
V  2 
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person   attending  the    court    is  treated    with   proper    re- 
spect. 

434.  The  hundred  and  sixty-first  article  of  war  empowers 
courts  martial  at  their  discretion,  to  punish  an  officer  or 
soldier  using  menacing  words,  signs,  or  gestures  in  tbeir 
presence,  or  causing  any  disorder  or  riot  amounting  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  their  proceedings,  or  committing  any  other  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  and  this  whether  before  or  after  the 
court  has  been  sworn.  The  contempts  thus  subjected  to  a 
summary  punishment  are  such  only  as  are  committed  in  the 
sight  or  hearing  of  the  court,  and  are  not  dependent  on 
any  constructive  interpretation  of  the  law.  Courts  martial 
have  acted  on  this  power  in  respect  to  prosecutors,  (2) 
witnesses,  prisoners,  and  persons  present  in  the  audience; 
and  there  are  cases  on  record  where  they  have  done  so, 
without  giving  the  offender  an  opportunity  of  offering  an 
excuse  in  mitigation,  but  these,  to  say  tlie  least,  are  not  pre- 
cedents that  can  be  recommended ;  or  they  have  accepted 
an  apology  where  the  contrition  of  an  offender  justified  this 
course,  and  their  authority  was  sufficiently  vindicated  by  bis 
submission.  At  other  times,  charges  have  been  preferred  by 
the  court  or  by  direction  of  the  confirming  or  other  superior 
officer,  whose  notice  had  been  drawn  to  the  offence,  either  by 
a  special  report,  or  by  the  circumstances  appearing  in  the 
record  of  the  proceedings.  (3)  But  the  words  of  the  article, 
^Hhe  said  court,"  are  express,  and  the  custom  of  the  service 
is  an  authority  for  the  siunmary  award  of  pimishment  by 
the  court,  that  is,  the  same  court,  (whether  a  general,  or  a 
minor,  court  martial)  whose  proceedings  may  be  interrupted. 
Where  the  prisoner  is  the  offender,  the  court  records  the 
offence,  (4)  and  proceeds  with  the  original  trial,  and  at  its 


(2)  In  179 i  a  general  eonrt  martial 
sentenced  the  prosecutor  (a  surgeon  of 
the  5th  European  Battalion)  "to  be 
suspended  from  his  rank,  pay,  and 
allowances  in  the  honourable  com- 
pany's serrice,  for  the  term  of  six 
months.'* — Hough  on  Courts  Martial 
(1825),  455. 

(4)  In  July,  1871*  a  general  court 
martial  vas  held  at  Woolwich  for  the 
trial  of  Private  Williams,  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  and  sentenced  him  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
for  insubordinate    conduct   before  a 


regimental  court  martial.  When  asked 
in  the  usual  manner  whether  he  ob- 
jected to  be  tried  by  any  member  of  the 
court  he  violently  kicked  the  table,  and 
excbvimed,  "  I  object  to  the  whole  lot 
of  you." 

(4)  When  the  case  does  not  call  for 
more  serious  notice,  courts  martial  are 
in  the  habit  of  placing  upon  record 
their  opinion  as  to  anything  repr^en- 
sible  in  the  language  or  demeanour  of 
any  person  before  the  court,  ifie  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion  is  thereupon 
read  in  open  court  fromi  the  minute  in 
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close,  proceeds  to  award  punishment  for  the  contempt.  (1) 
The  articles  of  the  year  1872,  by  the  insertion  of  the  words, 
*'  or  by  a  court  of  superior  power,"  provide  for  more  aggia- 
vated  contempts  which  a  minor  court  might  not  have  the 
power  of  punishing  ^  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
the  offence."  (2) 

435.  The  limits  within  which  a  coui-t  martial  is  to  ex-  Amount  of 
ercise  its  discretion,  m  the  case  of  a  military  onender,  are  not  uid  down. 
no  where  pointed  out ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  no  sentence, 

in  respect  to  the  offences  declared  in  the  article  of  war,  can 
exceed   that  which  the  court  is  competent  to   award  for  a 
crime  not  capital ;   nor  has  a  court  martial  the  power  to  orave  offences 
proceed  to  a  summary  sentence,   in  respect  to  any  other  snmmarU)- 
offences,   merely  because  they  may  have   been   committed 
in  its  presence,  although  instances  are  not  wanting  where 
officers  have  been  led  into  illegalities  under  some  such  im- 
pression. (3)     Minor  courts  martial  may  punish  summarily.  Minor  oourti 
or  refer  to  a  court  of  superior  power  in  the  case  of  contempts  Sl^^no 
by  soldiers ;  but,  from  their  constitution,  are  not  competent  ^!S^of""^ 
to  award  any  pimishment  to  commissioned  officers.     A  regi-  S"  om^^bnt 
mental  or  other  court  martial,  however,  in  such  circum- 
rtancee,  may  impose   an  arrest  on  any  officer  of  whatever 
rank,  though  each  individual  member  may  be  his  junior  (4)  may  impom 
in  order  to  his  being  punished  by  a  general  court  martial. 

436.  In  the  case  of  civilians,  the  court  martial  has  no  Power  of  coaru 
power  to  commit  for  contempt.     It  may,  however,  direct  the  rapect  to 

the    pToooedings. — The    court    is    of  by  the  16l8t  article  of  war. — J.A.G. 

opinion  that  t^e  proeecutor's  remark  No.  379,  12th  Sept.  1867. 

i»  vnealled  for  aud  reprehensible. —  (2)  A.W.I OA. 

The  coiort  is  under  the  necessity  of  ex-  (8)  In  the  year  1 849,  a  soldier  who 

pressing  grave  displeasure  at  the  con-  was  being  tried  before  a  general  court 

duct  of  the  prisoner. — The  court  ad-  martial  in  the  West  Indies,  struck  his 

Biouisbes  the  witness,  &c.  superior  officer  in  the  execution  of  his 

(1)  At  a   battalion   court  martial  duty,  in  the  presence  of  the  court.  The 

hi^d  at  Oosport  on  the  9th  of  Septem-  court  did  not  proceed  with  the  trial  of 

Iter,    1SS7,    for  the  trial   of  Private  the  charge  on   which   he    had   been 

Formsion,  d9th  Regiment,  the  court  arraigned,  but  sentenced  him  to  trans- 

«  at«need  the  prisoner  to  42  dnys'  im-  port^ition  for  lifii. 

priftonnient  for  the  offence  for  which  he  The  general  officer  was  informed 

WM  tried,  and  proceeded  to  awanl  a  that  this  sentence  for  an  offence  of 

further  sentence  of  14  days'  solitary  which  he  had  been  neither  arraigned 

c>>ntinemeut    for  contempt  of  court,  nor  tried,  was  altogether  illegal,  and 

which    he   had  committed  by  using  Her  Majesty,  by  reason  of  such  ille- 

tighlj  disrespectful  Unguage  in  the  gality,    was    pleased    to   extend   her 

pnsteoee  of  the  court.  gracious  pardon  to  the  prisoner. 

Oil  reference  to  the  judge  advocate  (4)  Court  martial  on  Major  Brown, 

pf neRiJ  offiGf,  the  course  thus  t»iken  Samuel,  6'65. 
by  the  court  was  held  to  be  justitied 
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removal  (by  force,  if  necessary)  of  any  person  disturbing  its 
proceedings,  or  require  the  assistance  of  a  peace  officer,  in 
order  to  his  being  ^  taken  before  the  civil  magistrate  to  be 
punished  according  to  law.''  This  addition  to  the  hundred 
and  sixty-first  article  as  to  ^^  a  civilian,"  was  made  in  1847, 
and  must  be  taken  to  point  out  the  only  way  in  which  a 
court  martial  must  protect  itself  from  interruption  on  the 
part  of  persons  not  subject  to  the  articles  of  war. 

437.  All  witnesses  attending  courts  martial,  (5)  who  shall 
refuse  to  be  sworn,  or  being  sworn  shall  refuse  to  give  evi-> 
deuce,  or  not  produce  the  documents  under  their  power  and 
control,  required  to  be  produced  by  them,  or  to  answer  all 
such  questions  as  the  court  may  legally  demand. of  th^n, 
are  liable,  upon  complaint  made,  to  attachment  in  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  London  or  Dublin,  or  the  coiurts  of  law 
elsewhere  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  as  laid  down  by  the 
statute.  (6)  In  these  cases  courts  of  record  immediately 
imprison  for  a  contempt  of  court ;  but  where  courts  martial 
cannot  enforce  the  attendance  of  civilian  witnesses,  except 
by  attachment  in  the  civil  courts,  they  cannot  proceed  in  a 
summary  manner.  K  it  were  apprehended  that  the  ends  of 
justice  were  likely  to  be  defeated  in  any  particular  case  by 
the  obstinacy  or  perverseness  of  a  witness,  it  would  perhaps 
be  the  best  course  to  adjourn  the  proceedings  and  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  difficulty  before 
competent  authority  for  consideration  and  advice.  An 
officer  or  soldier  may  be  ordered  into  arrest  or  confinement, 
when  charges  may  be  preferred  against  him  under  the 
hundred  and  fifth  article,  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  with- 
out lawful  excuse. 

438.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  liability  of  a  witness  to 
punishment  for  refusing  to  answer,  does  not  simply  arise 
from  the  disrespect  which  may  be  imagined  to  be  involved 
in  his  declining  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
though  doubtless  if  the  question  prove  rightly  admitted,  and 
such  as  they  may  legcMy  (1)  demand,  tbat  is,  according  to 
the  law  of  evidence,  (and  on  this  would  turn  the  decision  in 
all  cases,)  his  pertinacity  would  then  be  the  essence  of  the 
contempt  for  which  punishment  would  be  awarded. 

(5)  As  to  summons,  «e«  1 890.  (1)  The  exceptions  will  be  noticed, 

.13  S  WO,  964-7. 


(5)  As  to 

(6)  M.A.] 
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439.  A  oourt  martial  may  either  oMer  1^  witnead,  who  Pffjmor 
may  be  subject  to  martial  law  and  be  gxiilty  of  perjury  or  SS^^SSSwa 
prevarieatioii,  into  arrest,  and  prefer  charges  for  the  oSence ;  m JtuT^ 
or  may  report  his  conduct  for  the  information  of  the  au- 
thority convening  the  court.  (2) 

44a  A  court  martial  is  not  duly  formed  and  cannot  pro-  fowkr  to 
oeed  to  the  hearing  of  the  matter  for  which  it  may  be  as-  oa™"™* 
sembled  until  the  president  ^ud  other  members  have  taken 
the  oaths  prescribed  in  the  articles  of  war:  (3)  th.e  first  of 
these,  which  they  take  in  their  capacity  as  jurors,  binds      the  memb* 
iiktm  to  try  and  determine  according  to  the  evidence ;  the 
other  refers  to  their  duties  as  judges,  and  also  includes  an 
oath  of  secresy  as  to  the  sentence  of  the  coiui;  until  approved, 
and  as  to  the  vote  and  opinion  of  the  particular  members. 
The  judge  advocate  at  general  courts  martial  is  also  required 
to  take  an  oath  of  secresy,  (4)  which,  until  1847,  did  not  jndg« 
extend  to  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  still  allows  him  to  "^^'^•**' 
dittilose  it  when  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
In  1865  the  president  of  any  court  martial  was  authorised 
^to  administer  an  oath  to  a  shorthand  writer  to   take  and  aborthaiui 
down,  according  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  evidence  to  be         ' 
given  before  the  court.''  (5)     The  court,  although  it  may  be 
formed  of  the  same  officers,  must  be  resworn  at  the  com-  which  mnst 
meacement  of  each  trial  before  any  proceedings  be  had  m^^t^ 
thereon.  (6) 

441.  When  courts  martial  are  held  for  the  trial  of  marines, 

(2)  See  ftuther,  §  14S,  907.  opinion  of  any  particular  member  of 

(3)  **  Yoa  tball  weU  and  truly  try  the  court  martial,  unlesa  required  to 
•ad  determine  according  to  the  eri-  give  evidence  thereof,  as  a  witness,  by 
dence  in  the  matter  now  before  you.  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  court  martial,  in 
So  help  yoa  God."  due  course  of  law.    So  help  you  God.*' 

"  You  1^11  duly  administer  justice,  — A.  W.  1 62 . 

according  to  the  rules  and  articles  for  (4)  **  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear^  that  I  will 

the  better  goreniment  of  Her  Kaje8ty*9  not,    upon    any  account  whatsoever, 

foTces,  ana  according  to  an  act  now  in  disclose  or  discover  the  vote  or  opinion 

force  for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  of  any  particular  member  of  the  court 

aod  desertion,  and  other  crimes  there-  martial,  unless  required  to  give  evi- 

in  mentioned,  without  partialitj^,  fa-  dence  thereof  as  a  witness  by  a  court 

Tfior,  or  affection,  and  if  any  doubt  of  justice  or  a  cjutI  martial  in  a  due 

shall  arise  which  is  not  explcuned  by  course  of  law ;  and  that  I  wiU  not^  un- 

the  said  articles  or  act,  according  to  less  it  be  necessary  for  the  due  dUeharge 

juur  oonacience,  the  best  of  your  un-  of  any  official  dttties,  di9cloae  the  sett' 

defstanding.  and  the  cufitnm  of  war  in  ience  of  the  court  wntil  it  shall  be  duly 

like  cases :  And  you  shall  nut  divulge  approved.    So  help  me  Qod." — A. W. 

the  sentence  of  the  court  until  it  shall  152. 

be> duly  approved  ;  neither  shall  you,  (5)  M.A.13. 

Dpon  any  account^  at  any  time  what-  (6)  A.W.162.    Q.R.d21. 
M*Trr,  diei'lotte  or  discover  the  vote  or 
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whether  they  are  composed  exclusiyely  of  officers  of  tlie 
royal  marines,  or  of  the  army  together  with  officers  of  the 
royal  marines,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  marine  matiny 
ad;  are  to  be  used.  (7)  Upon  the  same  principle,  and  also 
from  the  terms  of  the  ordinary  oath  at  statutory  courts 
martial,  it  is  obvious,  in  the  event  of  the  case  arising  under 
a  proclamation  of  martial  law,  that  at  any  council,  or  oomr 
mission,  or  court  martial  so  called,  not  being  held  according 
to  the  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war,  [§  23,  104,  282]  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  authority  erecting  such  excep- 
tional tribunals,  to  prescribe  such  form  of  oath  as  might  be 
consistent  with  their  actual  constitution. 

442.  Until  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  articles  of  war 
required  that  members  of  all  courts  martial  should  perform 
'<  tiie  duty  of  judges  "  (8)  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath ;  but 
after  it  the  mutiny  acts  prescribed  only  the  juror  s  oath, — 
the  same  as  that  still  used,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
words,  ^^  between  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady,  the  Kin^ 
and  Queen's  Majesties  and  the  prisoner  to  be  tried."  It 
was  to  be  administered  at  general  courts  martial,  when  the 
offence  tried  was  punishable  by  death,  and  either  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  the  judge  advocate,  or  his  deputy.  This  oath, 
as  well  as  that  to  administer  justice,  is  now  required  to  be 
taken  on  all  occasions  without  exception,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  form,  as  now  modified,  applies  not  only  to 
the  trial  of  prisoners,  but  also  to  the  trial  of  an  appeal  or  the 
hearing  of  any  dispute  which  may  be  brought  before  a  regi- 
mental or  other  court  martial.  No  oath  was  required  to  be 
taken  by  members  of  regimental  courts  martial,  nor  by  wit- 
nesses before  them,  prior  to  the  year  1805,  although  the 
subject  had  been  brought  to  the  consideration  of  parliament 
in  1753,  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  who  then  proposed  a  clause 
to  that  effect.  The  oath  of  secresy  at  first  required  from 
members  of  general  courts  martial  was  without  limitation ; 
the  exception,  ^<  unless  required  to  give  evidence  thereof,  as 
a  witness  by  a  court  of  justice,  in  a  due  course  of  law,"  was 


(7)  M.M.A.18.  M.A.W.126.  A.W. 
146. 

(8)  '*  Article  XLVUI.  Such  who 
are  jndgea  in  a  general  court  martial  or 
regimental  court  martial  ....  shall 
take  an  oatJi  for  the  due  administra- 
tion   of  justice    according  to  these 


articles  or  (where  these  artidea  do  not 
assign  a  special  punishment)  aeooid* 
ing  to  their  consciences,  the  best  of 
their  understandings,  and  the  cnston 
of  war  in  like  cases." — Rules  and  Aj^ 
tides  (by  King  James  the  Second), 
1688. 
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afterwards  introduced ;  (9)  and  the  oath  of  Becresy,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  not  enjoined  for  regimental  courts  martial  until 
1829. 

443.  All  courts  martial  have  power  and  authority,  and  AUooarts 
are  required  by  the  mutiny  act.  and  articles  of  war,  (1)  to  aathorityto 
admuuster  an  oath  to  every  witness  or  other  person  who  may  on  oath, 
be  examined  in  any  matter  relating  to  any  proceeding  before 

them  other  than  to  those  who  are  by  law  empowered  to  make  or  solemn 

—  afflnnation. 

a  solenm  affirmation ;  [§  462]  but  the  power 'of  administer- 
ing an  oath  does  not  apply  to  the  examination  of  any  persons 
before  the  court  is  itself  sworn.  The  exception  does  not 
apply  to  members  of  the  court,  (2)  or  the  officiating  judge 
advocate,  and  cases  of  officers  objecting  to  be  sworn  have 
arisen  on  several  occasions  within  the  last  few  years.  (3) 

444.  An  oath  (4)  is  an  outward  pledge  given  by  the  person  ^^<*"  ^ 
who  takes  it,  that  his  attestation  or  promise  is  made  under 

an  immediate  sense  of  his  reponsibility  to  a  Divine  Being  : 
who,  according  to  his  belief,  will  be  displeased  at  being  called 
upon  to  witness  the  utterance  of  a  falsehood.  The  form  may, 
and  more  often  does,  contain  a  virtual  or  a  direct  expression 
of  accountability ;  (5)  and  this  is  the  least  notion  of  Deity 
which  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  an  oath,  in  that  sense 

(9)  "  Or  a  covit  martial  "  has  been  Jews'  form  of  administering  the  oath 

since  added,  to  a  witness.    He  Tentores  to  add  an 

(1)  M.A.13.  A.W.163.  81  Si  32.  extract  from  the  sermon  preached  by 
Vict.  c.  72,  8.  14.  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  National 

(2)  Since  1867  jurors  objecting  to  Rifle  Association  at  Wimbledon  on  the 
1»  svoni  are  allowed  to  be  sworn,  17th  July,  1864.  When  illustrating 
i&«7  make  a  declaration. — 80  &  81  the  Christian  lawfulness  of  resisting 
Vict  c  35»  8.  8.  evil  bj  war,  he  asks — "  What  I  shall 

(3)  At  a  general  ooort  martial  at  I  refuse  to  swear  in  a  court  of  justice, 
Bellaiy,  22nd  Febmarj,  1847»  a  field  because  He  said,  Swear  not  at  all, 
officer  refiised  to  be  sworn.  The  court  when  there  are  many  who  will  only 
coQld  not  legaUy  dispeiise  with  the  yield  up  a  true  witness  under  the  pres- 
oath,  bnt  being  more  than  the  legal  sure  of  an  oath  ?  Then  shall  I  help 
Bvmber  got  orer  the  difficulty  by  pro-  them  to  escape  speaking  the  truth,  and 
ceding  with  the  trial  without  him,  so  the  cause  of  tmth  would  suffer,  and 
repoitiog  the  cirenmstances  to  the  com-  the  very  purpose  of  the  precept,  which 
Blander  in  chief  at  Madras.  HougKs  is  that  men  should  speak  the  simple 
frtetioiU,  714. — Captain  Hale,  R.E.,  truth,  would  be  made  of  no  effect.'^— 
mentions  Uie  case  of  an  officer  at  Gib-  SermoM  by  WUUam,  Lord  Archbishop 
nltar  objecting  to  be  sworn  in  1867.  of  York,  Murray,  1868,  p.  78. 

-B.  A,  f  N.  Review,  iii.  870.  (6)  The  energy  of  the  usual  form 

(4)  U  is  no  part  of  the  writer's  turns  on  the  word  «>, — upon  condi- 
pRMiit  WQtk  to  assert  the  lawfulness  tion  of  speaking  the  truth,  may  God 
of  s  Giuistian  man's  oath,  but  he  can-  help  me,  and  not  otherwise.  '*  So  help 
aot  &ffbetr  pointing  to  the  example  of  me  God,"  or  an  equivalent  expression, 
ov  Laid  (&  Matthew,  chap,  xxti.,  may  be  found  in  the  oaths  of  almost  all 
^>6^  in  answering  upon  the  adjura-  countries,  and  in  the  earliest  times, 
tion  of  ftht  high  priest,  which  was  the 
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in  which  alone  it  can  be  administered  as  legally  binding  in 
any  court  of  justice,  where  the  necessity  of  this  sanction  is 
imperative  by  act  of  parliament. 

445.  The  hundred  and  fifty-second  article  of  wax  directs 
that  all  persons  who  give  evidence  before  any  court  martial 
other  than  those  who  are  by  law  empowered  to  make  a 
solemn  affirmation,  [§452]  are  to  be  examined  on  oath, 
in  the  following  words :  *'  The  evidence  which  you  shall  give 
before  this  court  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.     So  help  you  God.'' 

446.  Peers  are  sworn  as  other  witnesses ;  nor  does  their 
privilege  of  giving  judgment  on  honour,  and  not  on  oath, 
apply  when  assisting  as  members  of  a  court  martial. 

447.  It  is  obviously  most  conducive  to  truth  to  swear  all 
witnesses  according  to  the  particular  form  which  they  may 
deem  most  solemn,  and  with  whatever  ceremonies  may  be 
likely,  from  previous  associations,  to  create  the  greatest  im- 
pression, and  so  promote  the  object  of  the  law  in  requiring 
a  religious  sanction.  On  this  princif^  the  external  cere* 
mony,  not  being  the  essence  of  the  oath,  is  held  to  be  matter 
of  form.  The  words  are  prescribed  for  military  witnessefl, 
[§446]  but  the  outward  act  is  still  left  in  all  cases  to  custom. 
Ordinarily  the  member  or  witness  takes  the  bible  or  new 
testament  in  his  right  hand  ungloved,  and  then  kisses  it : 
with  a  Roman  catholic  the  book  is  closed  and  a  cross  is  marked 
on  the  cover.  If  the  oath  be  taken  on  the  common  prayer 
book  which  hath  the  epistles  and  gospels,  it  is  good  enough, 
and  perjury  upon  the  statute  may  be  assigned  upon  this 
oath.  (6)  Mahomedans  of  different  sects  are  sworn  on  the 
koran,  sometimes  kissing  it,  or  placing  it  on  their  head* 
Jews  are  sworn  on  the  pentateuch.(7)  Sikhs  on  the  grinth. 
Hindoos  may  be  sworn  by  the  vedas.  On  the  occasion  where 
the  legal  validity  of  a  heathen's  oath  was  first  affirmed, (8)  the 


(6)  2  KMe,  314,  contra  by  Wind- 
ham of  a  ps^dm  book  onlj.  A  vitnesa 
professing  Christianity  objected  to  be 
sworn  on  the  Evangelists,  and  vas 
sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  on  stating 
that  he  oonside^ed  that  to  be  binding 
on  his  conscience. — ^Ryan  and  Moody, 
N.  P.C.  77.     Aw  §449. 

(7)  Where  a  Jew  had  assumed  a 
fiilse  name  and  been  sworn  as  a  Chris- 
tian on  the  New    Testament,  and   a 


n0w  trial  was  applied  for  on  this 
ground,  it  was  refused,  as  by  takmo 
the  oaUi  he  clearly  subjeeted  himself 
to  all  the  /m^ro/ obligations. — 1  Phil- 
lips, 18. 

(8)  The  often  quoted  case  at  Omj- 
chund  V.  Barker,  Atfyns,  21-$  1 .  "  Cer- 
tain of  the  witnesses*  sul^jeots  of  Uio 
Great  Mogul,  and  jwof essing  the  Gentoo 
religion,  had  been  sworn  at  Calcutta, 
a  &tory   within  that    countij,"    in 
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ffindoo  witneasefl  were  sworn  by  touching  a  brahman's  foot ; 

in  the  present  day  at  Calcutta,  the  witness  usually  takes  in 

his  hand  holy  water  from,  the  Ganges  and  leaves  of  a  sacred 

plant,  the  tooleeej  or  sweet  basil ;  but  the  form  of  Hindoo  Their  oath* 

oath  yariee  according  to  caste  and  the  part  of  India.  ^"^^   ^'°^ 

448.  It  has  been  recommended  to  collect  some  account  itwonidnot 
of  the  forms  of  oath  most  likely  to  be  required  by  courts  ^u>^^ 
martial,  but  a  brief  compilation  would  far  exceed  the  limits  ^Se^ 
of  this  work,  and,  if  complete,  would  be  more  curious  than  of  oath. 
practical,  as  the  proper  form  is  in  most  cases  easily  ascer- 
tained in  each  country  when  required.    It  would  be  impossible 

to  collect  information  which  might  be  relied  on  in  every 
case,  and  the  attempt  would  most  certainly  (9)  fail,  precisely 
where  information  might  possibly  have  been  useful. 

449.  The  object  is  to  use  the  oath  which  most  strongly  The  most 
impresses  the  obligation  of  telling  the  truth ;  and  as  a  rule  S^Mth'^^ 
this  will  be  that  authorized  by  the  custom  of  the  country ;  bSt*2°^Srt 
but  a  court  martial  must  allow  any  form  the  witness  declares  ^^i^ 
to  be  binding  on  his  conscience.     The  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  105 

enacts  that  every  person  shall  be  boimd  by  an  oath,  provided  and  faiae 

BwcATiiur  is 

the  same  shall  have  been  administered  in  such  form  and  nevertheiew 
with  such  ceremonies  as  he  may  declare  to  be  binding,  and, 
in  case  of  wilful  false  swearing,  shall  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  administered  with  the  form 
most  commonly  adopted. 

45a  The  persons  by  whom  the  oaths  shall  be  administered  porm  of  ad- 
to  the  court  are  specified  in  the  articles  of  war :  [§  520]  StSi8?by°lhom 
witnesses  are  usually  sworn  by  the  judge  advocate  at  general,  ^  ^itn^^' 

1742,  aceoidiiig  to  the  most  toiemn  could  not  have  found  precedents  in 

form  of  their  reliidon,  and  after  the  law  books,  even  if  there  had  been  a 

praenbed  words  had  been  recited  to  librarr  to  refer  to,  but  the  multiplicity 

them.  Thi^  admission  of  their  evidence  of  oaths  volunteered  by  the  same  wit- 

vas  objected  to,  not  only  upon  tech-  ness,  and  even  many  of  the  particular 

nical  grounds,  but  also  on  the  broad  forms  adopted,  afforded  an  additional 

principle  that  it  was  improper  for  a  instance  of  the  similarity  of  customs 

Chiiitiaaeoaxt  to  aeoept  an  oath  swoim  in  different  countries  and  distant  ages» 

hy/aUe  gods.    After  hearing  the  ar-  The  common  Cafies  uniformly  swore 

gUMttts  of  the  leaders  of  uiat  day,  by  the  subordinate  chief  of  thoir  tribe, 

and  taking  verv  ample  time  for  con-  A  petty  chief,  in  addition  to  his  imme- 

sideration,  the  lord  chancellor  (Hard-  diate  superior,  swore  by  the  King  of 

wicks)  overruled  the  objection.  Enffiand,  which  was  noticed  at  the 

(0)  In  1836  the  writer  was  a  mem-  time   as    marking  how    readily   the 

ber  of  a  general  court  martial  at  Fort  natives    accepted    the    new  state    of 

WiUshire,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  things   consequent  on    the   oath    of 

the  Cape,  when  several  Caflfres  were  allegiance  to  the  crown,  which  they 

Mamined,  and   took  the  same  oaths  had  taken  a  few  weeks  before  on  the 

u  in  taals  amongst  themselves.    We  cessation  of  hostilitiei). 
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and  by  the  president  at  other,  courts  martial :  but  if  the 
opinion  or  prejudice  of  a  witness  should  render  it  expedient, 
the  oath  may  (in  open  court)  be  administered  by  a  minister 
of  his  religion,  as  is  usual  ¥rith  natives  of  India.  It  may  be 
observed  that  a  Jew  who  wears  his  hat  in  the  synagogue, 
should  wear  it  whilst  being  sworn.  Upon  the  same  priiH 
ciple  (1)  soldiers,  who  remain  covered  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  invariably  uncover  whilst  taking  the  oath.  Jewa 
regard  no  oath  as  obligatory  unless  their  head  is  covered ; 
nor  is  .  their  folly,  to  borrow  the  lang^uage  of  a  modem 
treatise,  (2)  a  single  shade  more  degrading  than  the  sub- 
terfuges by  which  too  many  of  our  own  coimtrymen  attempt 
to  deceive  both  themselves  and  justice.  It  is  notorious,  for 
example,  not  only  at  the  Old  Bailey,  (though  that  court 
has  given  the  name  to  this  particular  species  of  fraud),  but 
elsewhere,  that  many  a  witness,  if  he  can  but  escape  obser- 
vation and  kiss  his  thiunb  instead  of  the  book,  will  pledge 
himself  to  any  falsehood  without  apprehension  of  incurring 
the  guilt  of  perjury ;  another  shift  resorted  to  by  the  dis- 
honest is  to  say  nothing,  but  when  the  oath  is  recited  in  the 
second  person,  to  kiss  the  book,  and  so  fieincy  they  have  escaped 
the  responsibility. 

451.  The  decent  solemnity,  which  is  customary  at  courts 
mai*tial  is  very  different  from  the  unimpressive  and  irreve- 
rent manner  of  administering  oaths  too  often  observable  in 
civil  courts ;  nor  is  this  favourable  contrast  imnoticed  by 
the  learned  author  before  referred  to,  by  whom  also  it  in 
most  judiciously  remarked,  that  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
thing  is  done  has  often  a  far  greater  influence  upon  the 
generality  of  mankind  than  the  real  character  of  the  thing 
itself  the  mode  of  administering  an  oath  becomes  a  subject 
of  very  great  importance. 

452.  Courts  martial  had,  for  many  years,  been  empowered, 
under  the  provisions  of  special  acts  of  parliament,  to  receive 
the  affirmations  of  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  certain  other 
persons  who  entertain  a  conscientious  objection  to  an  oath  ; 
and  also,  in  India,  (3)  in  the  case  of  high  caste  brah- 
mans  and  other  natives,  who  hold  the  usual  form  of  oath 

(1)  The  cuBtom  of  taking  off  the        (2)  Tyler  on  Oaths  (1836),  47. 
right  glove  no  doubt  originated  in  a        (3)  The  special    provisions  of  the 

reverential  feeling  for  the  religious  act  Indian  mutiny  act  wrre  embodi«>d  in 

of  a  solemn  appeal  tu  God.  the  mutiny  act  in  1863. — ^MJL96. 
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to  be  forbidden  by  their  religion.     This  reUef  was  extended  but  also  under 
in   1861  by  an  act  of  parliament  enacting:  that,  ^^If  any  of  a  general 

n    J  -i.  .  -^      r        •      •      1    •      •        statute, 

person  called  as  a  witness  m  any  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction in  England  or  Ireland,  or  required  or  desiring  to  which  permits 
make  an  affidavit  or  deposition  in  the  course  of  any  criminal  refusing  from 
proceeding,  shall  refuse  or  be  unwilling,  from  alleged  con-  motives  to  be 
Bcientious  motives,  to  be  sworn,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  criminal  pro- 
court  or  judge,  or  other  presiding  officer  or  person  qualified  make  a  solemn 
to  take  affidavits  or  depositions,  upon  being  satisfied  of  the  declaration. 
sincerity  of  such  objection,  to  permit  such  person,  instead 
of  being  sworn,  to  make  his  or  her  solemn  affirmation  or 
declaration,  in  the  words  following :  videlicet^ 

"I,   A.B.,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and   truly  affirm  and  statutory  form 
declare.  That  the  taking:  of  any  oath   is  according  to  my  solemn  af- 

,.    .  ^  '^  1        flrmation, 

rebgious  belief  unlawful ;  and  I  do  also  solemnly,  sincerely, 
and  truly  affirm  and  declare,  &c."  (4)  This  "  &c."  of  the  act 
may  of  course  be  expanded  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  any  particular  case;  and  the  Queen's  Regulations  author-  sopidemented 

,  by  the  regn* 

ue,  but  do  not  imperatively  enjoin,  the  completion  of  the  ^om  'or 
solemn  affirmation  by  the  words — "  That  I  will  speak  the 
truth  in  the  matter  now  under  investigation."  (5) 

453.  In  addition  to  the  case  of  alleged  conscientious  oathaiao 
objections,  courts  martial,  when  they  require  the  testimony  in  the  case  of 
of  persons  insensible  to  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  are 
enabled  to  receive  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  to  dispense 
with  an  oath  which  in  their  case  would  be  a  meaningless 
formality.  Ever  since  1844  they  have  been  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  relaxation  of  the  law  of  England,  under 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  colonial  acts,  in  those 
colonies  where,  by  virtue  of  the  act  6  Vict.  c.  22,  the 
colonial  legislatures  have  made  laws  or  ordinances  for  the  saTagw, 
admission  of  the  unsworn  testimony,  "in  any  court ^  of 
^tribes  of  barbarous  and  uncivilized  people,  who,  being 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  any  religious 
belief,  are  incapable  of  giving  evidence  on  oath  in  any  court 
of  jugtice."  In  the  year  1869  the  principle  of  the  old  law 
was  entirely  reversed,  and  it  was  enacted  that  "  If  any 
person  called  to  give  evidence   in   any   court   of  justice^ 

(4)  24  &  25  Vict  c  66,  b.  1.  of  this  paragmpli  [§  453]  seems  prefer- 

(6)  "  May    be    given."      Q.B.750.    able,  as  being  more  simple,  and  better 
The  farm  specified  in  the  latter  part    adapted  to  effect  its  puiposa. 
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whether  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  shall  object  to 
take  an  oath,  or  shall  be  objected  to,  as  incompetent  to 
take  an  oath,  such  person  shall,  if  the  presiding  judge  (6) 
is  satisfied  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  would  have  no  bind- 
ing effect  on  his  conscience,  make  the  following  promise 
and  declaration :  <  I  solemnly  promise  and  declare  that  the 
evidence  given  by  me  to  the  court  shall  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.^  (7)  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  enacted  that  persons  making  the  affirmations, 
[§  452]  declarations,  and  promises  thus  admitted  by  law,  and 
wilfully  and  corruptly  giving  false  evidence,  are  punishable 
for  perjury  as  if  they  had  taken  a  false  oath. 

454.  All  deliberation  of  the  court  takes  place  with  closed 
doors.  At  other  times,  except  to  those  persons  who  have 
been  summoned  as  witnesses,  [§471,  942]  a  court  martial  is 
open  to  the  public,  nulitary  or  otherwise,  subject  to  the 
capacity  of  the  room  or  tent  in  which  it  is  h^ld,  and  the 
convenience  of  the  court  and  parties  before  it.  The  presi- 
dent orders  the  clearing  of  the  court  for  deliberation,  or 
any  incidental  discussion,  when  he  may  deem  it  expedient, 
or  at  the  instance  of  a  member  or  the  judge  advocate. 
Where  it  is  more  convenient,  the  court  withdraws  for 
deliberation.  (1)  Courts  martial  formerly,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, used  to  forbid  the  publication  of  a  report  of 
the  trial  during  its  continuance,  but  the  present  practice  is 
to  admit  reporters  without  imposing  any  restriction.  (2) 

455.  The  parties  before  the  court  may  claim  the  benefit 


(6)  Doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  words  **  presiding  jndge  ** 
and  "  court  of  justice  in  this  section 
of  the  act  of  1869,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  38  &  34  Viet.  c.  49,  s.  1,  that  they 
should  be  "  deemed  to  include  any  per- 
son or  persons  having,  by  law,  autho- 
rity to  administer  an  oath  for  the 
taking  of  evidence." 

(7)  82  &  33  Vict.  c.  68,8.4.  It  may 
be  observed  that,  luxier  the  former  law, 
§  4/62,  the  objection  was  that  of  the 
witness.  Now  a  witness  may  either 
object  himself  to  take  the  oath  or  be  ob- 
jected to,  and  the  court  must  in  either 
case  allow  the  objection,  if  satisfied 
that  an  oath  would  not  bind  his  con- 
science. Hence,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Taylor*  "an  eoquiiy  must  always  be 


made  into  the  religious  opinions  and 
moral  sentiments  of  the  witnass,  and  it 
is  as  necessary  now,  as  before  the  act 
was  passed,  to  gauge  his  fiiith  in  a 
Deity,  who  is  alike  the  rewaider  of 
truth  and  the  avenger  of  falsehood." 
—Taylor,  1201. 

(1)  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the 
altematire,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
Aldershot  court  martial,  is  contem- 
plated in  the  new  regulations.— QJIi. 
772(e). 

(2)  Accommodation  for  the  press 
was  provided  at  the  Aldershot  court 
martial  by  the  express  <iUrection  of  the 
highest  authorities;  and  the  same 
thing  was  done  in  Dublin  at  the  Feniaa 
triali. 
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of  its  affirrecate  opinion,  on  any  disputed  question  of  law  opinion  of 

.   .  ^     ,  ,:  .        1        J      .   .  n  court,  in  qnea- 

or  custom  ansme:  out  of  the  proceedinfi:84  in  the  decision  oi  tions  of  law 
which  the  parties  may  be  interested. 

456.  The  majority  of  votes  decides  all  questions  as  to  the  Jl^iSd' 
admission  or  rejection  of  evidence,  and  on  other  points  in-  qaesuons. 
▼olving  law  or  custom ;  and  in  such  cases,  (but  not  as  to 
challenges  or  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the  court,)  where 

the  vot^  are  equally  divided,  the  custom  of  the  service,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  justifies  the  decision  of  the  question 
on  the  side  on  which  the  president  may  vote. 

457.  It  is  not  only  within  the  power  of  a  court  martial,  Thecourt 

^•''  ^  x-  '    must  consider 

but  a  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  may  incur  censure,  to  judge  t^e  cha^;  i» 
of  the  propriety  of  the  charge,  not  only  as   regards  the  jnrtadiction, 
nature  of  it  in  respect  to  their  jurisdiction,  but  also,  whether 
the  wording  is  sufficiently  precise   and   the  crime  clearly  form, 
defined.    It  was  suggested  in  former  editions  of  this  work  sabstaaoe. 
that  it  would  perhaps  conduce  to  regularity,  and  might 
occasionally  obviate  much  inconvenience,  if  courts  martial 
were  invariably  cleared  before  the  arraignment  of  the  pri- 
soner, to  consider  the  charge ;  and  the  new  regulations  now 
instruct  courts  martial  that  ^^no  court  martial  should  proceed 
to  trial  until  they  have  satisfied  themselves  of  their  com«- 
peteace  to  deal  with  the  charge,  both  as  respects  their  juris- 
diction and  the  precision  with  which  the  charge  is  worded."(3) 
The  following:  is  an  extract  from  a  general  order,  13th  De-  coaitinMtiai 
cember,  1813,  promulgating  the  Prince  fiegent  s  confirmation  ^7  Prin«» 
of  the  sentence  of  a  general  court  martial  held  at  Ariscum,  in  noeiTing  » 
Spain,  on  Captain  Peshali,  88th  Begiment: — '^I  am  further  ciiArs^ 
to  acquaiot  you,  that  the  Prince  Kegent  considered  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  charge  ought  not  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  investigation  before  the  court,  as  well  from  the  voffueneaa 
of  its  wording^  as  from  its  forming  a  most  serious  and 
distinct  subject  of  accusation   in  itself;    but  His  Boyal 
Highness  at  the  same  time  remarked,  that  although  the 
conduct  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  court  appear  to  have  been 
irregular,  the  one  in  preferring  an  accusation  so  indirectly 
framed,  and  the  other  m  receiving  it,  yet  that  the  circum- 
stances detailed  in  evidence  were  of  a  nature  to  preclude 
the  &vourable  consideration  which  might  possibly  be  given 

(^)  Q.B.  App.  No.  4.,  loslrnetions  under  "  Chsrge  8."  See  §404,  651. 
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to  the  case  of  Captain  Peshall  under  a  charge  of  abaenoe 
from  his  regiment  alone:  His  Boyal  Highness  could  Dot 
£Eiil,  therefore,  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  dismissal,  but  was 
graciously  pleased  to  command  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  retire 
from  the  service  mth  the  value  of  the  commission  he  pur- 
chased, which  appears  to  be  his  lieutenancy.  (4)  The  court 
martial  on  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Aust);D,  60th 
Begiment,  '^  determined  that  the  first  part  of  the  fourth 
charge  was  too  generally  laid,  for  it  to  take  cognizance  <^ 
that  part."  (5) 

458.  Courts  martial  have  no  authority  to  arraign  a  pri- 
soner upon  charges  other  than  those  upon  which  he  has  he&BL 
ordered  for  trial,  except  what  is  manifestly  a  mere  clerical 
error,  unless  such  altered  charges  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
convening  authority.  [§  551] 

459.  The  highest  military  authority  cannot  interfere  with 
any  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court  martial,  much  less  dictate 
to  it.  If  any  point  arise  upon  a  question  of  law,  or  other- 
wise, respecting  which  the  court  requires  advice  or  instruction, 
and  it  is  not  satisfactorily  afforded  by  the  officiating  judge 
advocate,  the  court,  if  a  reference  does  not  delay  their  pro- 
ceedings, may  refer  the  point  to  the  judge  advocate  general 
for  his  legal  opinion,  the  question  being  stated  to  him  by  the 
president,  (6)  or,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  by  the 
judge  advocate  ;  otherwise  the  court  adjourns,  and,  through 
the  president,  reports  to  the  commander  of  the  forces,  or  to 
the  officer  by  whose  authority  the  court  was  convened.    The 


(4)  The  charge  against  Captain 
Peshall  was  as  follows:  "For  being 
absent  from  his  regiment;  without 
leave,  from  the  24th  Jane,  1813  (the 
day  upon  which  his  suspension  by  the 
sentence  of  a  general  court  martial 
terminated),  until  the  28th  of  the  fol- 
lowing July,  during  the  whole  of  which 
period  his  corps  was  employed  on 
most  arduous  and  active  service  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy;  this  latter 
circumstance,  of  which  Captain  Peshall 
could  not  have  boen  ignorant  at  the 
time,  and  the  probability  of  which  he 
must  have  known  before  the  termina- 
tion of  his  suspension,  rendering  his 
absence,  without  leave,  at  such  a 
period,  doubly  culpable,  and,  coupled 
with  his  conduct  on  some  former  oc- 


casions, raising,  at  leest^  a  snspicioa 
that  it  was  intentional." 

(5)  It  was  worded  as  follows  :  "  For 
conduct  highlv  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in 
being  coucemed  in  traffic" 

(6)  The  former  course  was  adopted 
by  General  Sir  G.  A.  Wethenil,  presi- 
dent of  the  general  court  martial  at 
Aldershot,  for  the  trial  of  lieutenant 
Colonel  Crawley.  The  answer  did  not 
appear  sufficiently  full  to  the  eonrt* 
and  the  president  again  sent,  the  ques- 
tions to  the  judge  advocate  general, 
and  they  were  entered  on  the  proceed* 
ings  together  with  his  answers.— . 
Prweedings,  30th  Nov.  and  7tli  Bee. 
1808;  FrimUd  IHai,  pp.  56, 7fi. 
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judge  advocate  is  sometimes  instructed  by  such  officer  to 
communicate  with  the  judge  advocate  general,  if  the  trial  be 
held  at  home :  or,  If  held  abroad,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  general,  or  law  authorities,  on  the  spot. 
The  members  of  courts  martial  would  do  well  to  recollect  that 
although — Bo  long  as  they  do  not  exceed  their  jurisdiction — 
no  court  is  competent  to  stay  proceedings  or  revoke  a 
sentenccy  they  are  collectively  and  individually  responsible 
to  the  supreme  courts  of  civil  judicature,  not  only  for  any 
abuse  of  power,  but  for  any  illegal  proceedings.  (7) 

460.  It  is  probable  that  officers  are  too  much  disposed  to 
consider,  that  by  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  the  officiating 
jndge  advocate,  on  questions  of  law,  they  are  thereby  ex- 
onerated from  responsibility,  both  legally  and  morally. 
Instances  might  be  quoted  where  the  advice  of  judge 
advocates  has  been  acted  on,  which  could  not  be  supported 
by  reference  to  the  established  practice  and  decisions  either 
of  courts  martial  or  courts  of  civil  judicature ;  and  where 
the  incorrectness  of  the  advice,  had  members  permitted 
themselves  to  question  it,  might  have  been  easily  detected. 
Whatever  degree  of  deference  may  be  due  to  the  advice  of 
the  judge  advocate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  not 
responsible  to  any  court  of  justice  for  the  opinion  he  may 
give,  and — influenced  as  every  member  ought  to  be,  by  any 
reasoning  which  may  tend  to  correct  his  judgment — he  is 
still  bound  by  his  oath  to  administer  justice,  when  any 
doubt  may  arise,  according  to  his  (8)  conscience,  the  best  of 
hie  own  understanding  and  the  custom  of  war  in  like  cases. 

461.  The  judge  advocate  general  has  not  been  required  to 
officiate  at  a  general  court  martial  for  more  than  fifty  years  ; 
and  successive  holders  of  this  most  responsible  office  have 
laid— «nd  have  rightly  laid — great  stress  upon  the  necessity 
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(7)  liieiitonAiit  Frye,  of  the  mAriDes, 
in  1743,  btongfat  an  action  in  the  court 
of  Common  IMeas  against 'Sir  Chaloner 
Ogle,  the  president  of  the  naral  court 
martial,  which  had  convicted  him  of 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  sentenced 
him  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  It 
Appeared  that  Lieutenant  Frye  had 
been  fooiteen  months  in  confinement, 
and  that  he  had  been  convicted  on 
illegal  eridence — ^the  depositions  of 
iUiterate  persons  reducea  to  writing 


several  days  before  the  trial : — he  had 
a  verdict  in  his  farour  for  1000/. 
damages.  The  judge  moreover  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  still  at  liberty 
to  bring  his  action  against  any  of 
the  members  of  the  court  msrtial. — 
1  M' Arthur  (1813),  436.  See  {  758-8. 
(8)  See  the  reasons  of  one  of  the 
loxds  of  the  Admiralty  for  not  signing 
the  warrant  for  Admiral  Byng's  ex%' 
cution. — Smollett,  iii.  336. 
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of  their  being  able  to  approach  the  consideration  of  the 
proceedings  of  courts  martial,  upon  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  advise  the  crown,  from  a  wholly  impartial  and  unpre- 
judiced position.  (1) 
iSSSLtt,  bow  4^^'  General  courts  martial,  *'  for  the  more  orderly  pro- 
»ppoiiiced;  cccdiugs  of  the  same,"  are  attended  either  by  a  judge 
advocate,  appointed  by  commission  under  the  sign  manual ; 
by  a  deputy  judge  advocate  acting  by  deputation,  either 
permanent  or  special,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  judge 
advocate  general; (2)  or  by  a  person (3)  appointed  to  execute 
the  office  of  judge  advocate  at  general  courts  martial  con- 
vened by  officers  commanding  the  forces  abroad.  (4)  The  war- 
rant held  by  these  officers  contains  a  power  to  make  ^point* 

(1)  The  judge  adToeate  general  con-  and  gives  his  opinion  upon  emeigent 
tinues  to  finme  and  sanction  charges ;  cases  of  military  law,  which  may  be 
but  it  was  agreed  "  that  his  depart-  referred  to  him  hy  presidenta  or  judge 
ment  should  not  be  called  upon  to  take  advocates  of  ooorts  martial,  axid  by 
part  in  the  actual  preparation,  conduct,  general  and  other  officem  in  eommiuid ; 
or  management  of  prosecutions  ;  and  and,  lastly,  in  addition  to  other  duties, 
that  for  these  purposes  a  solicitor  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail^  he 
should,  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  im-  has  the  custody,  under  the  provisions  of 
])ortanoe,  be  appointed  by  the  Horse  the  articles  of  war,  of  the  proeeedings 
Guards." — (Memorandum,  13th  April,  of  all  general  and  district  ooorts  mar- 
1864.      Court    Martial    Cammianon,  tial. 

Report,  page  233.)  The  articles  of  war  (3)  On  the  trial  of  the  Ctoadiaii 

jof  1860  had  for  the  first  time  pro-  rebels  by  martial  law,  in    1838  and 

hibited  the  officiating  judge  advocate  1839,  three  persons,  one  officer  and 

from  acting  as  prosecutor  [§  472],  and  two  civilians,  were  *' iointly  and  seve- 

the  disadvantages  of  a  permanent  of-  rally  "  appointed  to  the  du^  of  judge 

fidal  of  the  department  taking  part  advocate.    At  the  trial  of  Mr.  Smith, 

in  the  prosecution  had  been  very  mani-  at  Bemerara,  a  civilian  was  appointed 

fest  at  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  judge  advocate,  and  two  other  eiviliaas 

Cniwley  in  the  winter  of  1 863.  to  act  as  assistant  judge  advocates. 

(2)  The  judge  advocate  general  is  a  (4)  The  judge  advocate  geseml  smb- 
parliamentary  officer,  appointed  on  a  mitted  "  a  scheme  of  education  for 
change  of  ministry,  and  holding  office  officers  desirous  to  qualify  themselves 
by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  for  such  offices  in  future ; "  aad  sug- 
[$  1280]  He  is  sworn  of  the  privy  gested  "  that  when  due  time  had  been 
council,  and  is  the  responsible  adviser  given  for  candidates  to  prepare  them- 
of  the  crown  as  to  the  legality  of  all  selves,  no  one  shall  be  appointed  to 
general  courts  martial  held  in  the  the  office  in  question  without  under- 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  all  general  going  a  satisfactoty  eoDuninatioB  ia 
courts  martial  held  abroad,  except  the  specified  subjects.*' — Report ,  Qmrt 
India,  when  officers  are  sentenced  to  Martial  CommiBsion,  page  242.  **  The 
death,  penal  servitude,  cashiering,  or  following  is  the  scheme"  which  was 
dismissal,  and  of  any  other  general  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  state  for 
courts  martial  which  officers  command-  war : — 

ing  in  India  and  elsewhere  abroad  may  **  Mutiny  act. 

think  proper  to  transmit  to  him.    He  Artides  of  war. 

also  reviews  the  proceediuffs  of  the  Stephen  on  Criminal  Law. 

general  courts  martial,  confirmed  by  Taylor  on  Evidence  (Chapter   on 

commanders  in  chief   abroad,  which  Witnesses). 

may  be  brought  to  his  notice ;  and  also  Simmons  on  Courts  Martial.* 

of  all  district  or  garrison  courts  mar-  Lett«>r,  No.  14,  t^.,  page  241,    and 

tial  at  home.    He  is  also  theconfiden-  Evidence,  Mr.  Headlam,  Q.  2633. 

tial  adviser  of  the  commander  in  chief. 
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ments  from  time  to  time,  in  default  of  a  person  appointed  Jadge  advocate, 
by  Her  Majesty  or  deputed  by  the  judge  advocate  general, 
or  during  the  illness  or  occasional  absence  of  the  person  so 
appointed  or  deputed,  and  to  delegate  these  powers  to  any 
officer  duly  authorized  to  convene  a  general  court  martial. 

463.  In  1864,  with  a  view  of  improving  the  administration  The  miiit»Ty 
of  justice  by  courts  martial,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  in-  not  to  be 
crease  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  officiating  judge  advocate  a  barrister. 
at  general  courts  martial,  and  a  proposition  was  agreed  to 

and  embodied  in  a  Horse  Guards'  memorandum,  dated  23rd 
June,  1865,  as  follows :  ^^The  officiating  judge  advocate  at  a 
general  court  martial  should  represent  the  judge  advocate 
general;  should  be  deputed  by  him;  and,  if  possible,  be 
selected  either  from  officers  who  have  passed  an  examination 
in  military  law,  or  from  barristers,  it  being  imderstood  that 
when  counsel  are  employed  either  for  the  defence  or  for 
the  prosecution,  the  officiating  judge  advocate  should  be  a 
barrister."  It  was,  however,  considered  that  to  supersede  the 
military  judge  advocate  by  a  civilian  (5)  would  be  attended 
with  inconvenience  to  the  service,  and  that  it  was  generally 
advisable  that  when  a  barrister  was  employed,  he  should 
assist(6)and  not  supersede  him;  and  the  above-quoted  circular 
was  recalled,  and  the  memorandum,  amended  by  the  omission 
of  this  paragraph,  was  issued  on  the  18th  June,  1866.  (7) 

464.  The  appointment  of  a  judge  advocate  may  at  any  AAdsunoe 
mome&t  be  revoked  by  the  authority  which  made  it,  and  a  ^^^^^ 
judge  advocate  may  be  relieved  during  th^  course  of  a  trial,  JJ^jSSd?ctioii 
[§532]  and  another  appointed.      But    the  presence  and  munf^^u 
assistance  of  an  officiating  judge  advocate,  duly  appointed, 

is  essential  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  general  court  martial.     A 
general  court  martial  at  Portsmouth,  in  1839,  sentenced  a  y^^^^  ^ 
soldier  of  the  8th  regiment  to  be  transported ;  but  it  having  j!^t%f'?awfui 
appeared  that  the  officer  officiating  as  judge  advocate  on  the  »pi»*nta»»«t. 

(5)  TheappoiDtmpntof  aeifillHii  to  Jamaica  trials  in  1866-7,  and  the 
officiate  as  judge  advocate  was  not  Fenian  trials  in  Jrelnnd  in  1866. 
aonsoal  until  a  War  Office  circular  (7)  This  now  forms  part  of  the  new 
direeted  the  appointment  of  military  regalations(Q.R.771)>as"in8tniction8 
men  instead  0/  ''Kcntlemi^n  of  the  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of 
law.**  {War  Office,  6th  April,  1802.)  depaty  judge  advocates  of  districts  at 
Civiliaiis  hare,  however,  been  snbse-  home.'  The  correspondence  as  to  these 
qnently  appointed  at  trials,  under  mar-  changes  is  given  at  full  in  Appendix 
tial  law,  upon  civilians.  [(^61(3)]  II.  to  the  Report  of  the  Courts  Mar* 

(6)  This  course  was  adopted  at  the  tial  Commission,  pages  239-246. 
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Judge 

atlvocate  not 
challengeable. 


Judge  advocate,   trial  had  Dot  been  duly  appointed  or  deputed,  the  prisoner 

was  released,  and  his  punishment  remitted. 

465.  The  judge  advocate  cannot,  on  any  grounds,  be 
challenged;  but  an  objection  may  be  represented  to  the 
authority  under  whose  warrant  he  is  officiating.  It  had  been 
held  that  the  officiating  judge  advocate  should  not  blend 
the  character  of  witness  for  the  prosecution  with  that  of 
judge  advocate ;  and  in  1863  it  was  expressly  provided  in 
the  hundred  and  sixty-second  article,  that  '^  no  person  being 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution  should  also  act  as  judge  advo- 
cate at  a  trial ; "  a  similar  provision  as  to  the  judge  advocate 
not  acting  as  prosecutor  having  been  made  in  the  year  I860. 
The  union  of  these  characters  gave  the  appearance  of  nn&ir 
influence  against  a  prisoner  on  his  trial. 

466.  The  duties  of  an  officiating  judge  advocate  are 
various  and  important ;  as  will  be  apparent  upon  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  preliminaries  to  a  general  court  marUaU 
and  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  proceedings.  Before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  court  he  summons  the  witnesses,  [§  890]  and  it 
is  his  duty  to  fuinish  the  prisoner  with  a  copy  of  the  charge* 
[§416]  He  provides,  under  the  direction  of  the  superior 
authority,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  court  on  assembling, 
and  is  authorized,  if  necessary,  to  hire  rooms  for  the  piur- 
pose.  ( 1 )  We  have  seen  that  he  has  been  most  advantageously 
relieved  from  the  office  of  prosecutor,  and  that  he  can  *^  take 
no  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  ;"(2)  but  he  still 
imites  the  duties  of  two  offices  which  were  formerly  distinct, 
that  of  the  judge  or  assessor,  called  in  {advoccUua)  to  advise 
the  court,  and  that  of  the  clerk  or  notary,  who  took  down  the 
proceedings  in  writing.  (3)     He  registers  and  records   all 


natlen,  Tarionn 
and  important; 


(1)  The  sam  actually  expended,  as 
also  for  stHtioneiy,  postage,  fire,  and 
other  contingent  expenses,  is  repaid 
on  the  production  of  the  vouchers  and 
the  certificate  of  the  president  Offi- 
ciating JMdge  advocates,  or  deputy 
judge  advocates  not  holding  appoint- 
ments on  the  staff,  include  m  this 
account  their  claim  for  the  daily  al- 
lowance under  the  royal  varrant  of 
two  guineas  for  each  day  of  actual 
sitting  of  the  court,  and  for  any  inter- 
vening Sundays,  but  not  for  more  than 
two  Sajs  in  the  whole  for  adyoum- 
menti*.  ExplanatoryDireetions,  p.  157. 
R.W.165;  K.W.  (Travelling  Expenses), 

37. 


(2)  Q.R.771A. 

(3)  The  earlier  articles  of  war  re- 
quired this  office  to  be  perfbnned 
under  the  expreKS  sanction  of  an  oath. 
-—"At  a  general  court  martial  there 
is  a  clerk  who  is  to  be  sworn  to  make 
a  true  and  faithful  register  of  the  pro- 
ceeding's of  that  court.**  In  "  the  army 
in  the  north,  under  the  command  of 
William,  £arl  and  Harquis  of  New- 
castle," in  the  year  1644,  "  the  clerk  or 
notaiy  of  the  court "  was  to  "  swear  be- 
fore the  twelve  judges  of  the  court  that 
he  shall  truly  and  without  fraud  execntA 
his  office,  not  adding  or  diminishing 
for  friendship,  malice,  or  bribery  any- 
thing delivered  to  him  in  court    or 
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the  acts  of  the  court,  all  applications  and  requests  sub* 
mitted  to  it  by  either  prosecutor,  prisoner,  or  persons  in 
attendance  as  witnesses ;  all  oral  evidence,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  IB  the  very  words  of  the  witness ;  and  also  all  questions 
wbeth^  allowed  or  rejected.  He  notes  the  hour  of  assembly 
and  of  adjournment;  and  the  cause,  if  the  adjournment 
ia  at  an  earlier  or  later  hour,  or  for  a  longer  period  than 
usual;  and,  generally,  all  incidental  occurrences,  particu- 
larly the  clearing  of  the  court,  the  cause  thereof,  and, 
where  interlocutory  judgments  are  given,  the  decision.  The 
judge  advocate  advises  (4)  the  court  on  points  of  law,  of 
custom,  and  of  form,  and  invites  their  attention  to  any 
deviation  therefrom. 

467.  When  the  prisoner  and  prosecutor  are  assisted  by  may  in  a-t^iMcd 
counsel,  it  has  become  a  practice  to  allow  the  officiating  whe?««mti'^^ 
judge  advocate  similar  assistance,  if  he  desires  it.    At  home  offloJ^^^ 
application  must  be    made   through   the   judge   advocate 

general  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  before  counsel  are 
retained.  [§463(6)] 

468.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  parties  before  the  howfarbonnd 
court  have  a  right  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  advocate,  priaouer, 
either  in  or  out  of  court,   on  any  given  question  of  law 


elMfwhere,  to  the  hindrsnce  of  equity 
and  jofltioe;  that  he  precisely  keep 
node&eed  and  UDcancelled  aU  the 
reeoxds  and  the  whole  acts  and  deal- 
ings of  aU  men  having  any  in  the 
cooit,  whether  they  he  triea  or  un- 
tiwd,  in  contiorersy  and  not  deter- 
mined, and  that  he  keep  and  conceal 
all  things  which  he  heareth  in  the 
eomrt,  either  said  or  done,  as  ended 
and  determined,  secret  and  close  to  his 
life's  end." 

(4)  Amicus  Cvstix. — It  has  hither- 
to bc«n  the  avowed  anxiety  of  military 
men  to  prevent  their  proceediDgs  from 
heing  overlaid  with  unneceseaiy  tech- 
nicHlities,  borrowed  from  the  civil 
court*,  and  it  must  sorely  be  from 
ioadrertence  that  '*  Amicus  Curiffi" 
hail  been  so  prominently  brought  for- 
ward to  designate  the  prisoner's  friend, 
or  a  l6gal  adviser  of  the  parties  before 
a  court  martial.  If  this  law  term 
must  be  made  use  of  at  all,  would  it 
not  be  more  applicable  to  the  officiat- 
ing judge  advocate. 

General  Sir  0.  J.  Napier,  on  the 
Tery  subject  of  legal  adnseiii  (lie- 
marks  on  Military  Law,  p.  93),  has 


very  well  said,  that  soldiers  have  a 
language  of  their  own.  Their  coining 
a  new  word,  or  using  an  old  word  in  a 
new  sense,  may  find  its  excuse  in  the 
necessity  which  arises,  when  the  thina 
exists  withoathaving  a  name  which  will 
at  once  suggest  the  idea ;  and,  so  far, 
borrowing  occasionally  from  the  law- 
yen  may  be  desirable,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  circumlocution  or 
inconvenient  paraphrase. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  al- 
ready received  words  express  all  that 
is  wanted,  and  are  not  liable  to  be 
miiftunderstood.  Besides  which,  the 
mloption  of  this  law  term  into  our 
military  vocabulary  appeare  the  less 
desirable,  as  it  has  been  appropriated 
in  a  manner  so  very  foreign  to  that 
in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used.  Some 
little  pains  have  been  taken,  but  amt- 
cus  curia  has  not  been  found  any- 
where in  law  books  with  a  diiferent 
sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  used  by 
Sir  E.  Coke :  '*  If  a  judge  is  doubtful 
or  mistaken  in  matter  of  law,  a 
stander-by  may  inform  the  court  aa 
Amicus  Curis."— 2  Inst.  178. 
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not  entitled 
M  a  matter  of 
right  to  rocord 
opinions  given 
In  doMd  Gotut. 


arising  out  of  the  proceedings.  Whenever  he  is  thus 
called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  in  open  court,  it  is  the  more 
correct  course  that  it  should  appear  on  the  proceedings 
together  with  the  application.  Mr.  Tytler  considers  that 
the  judge  advocate  is  bound  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  the 
conduct  of  his  defence ;  (5)  but  it  is  more  in  consonance  with 
the  custom  of  the  i9ervice^  that  the  judge  advocate  shottld 
only  interfere  to  the  extent  to  which  the  court  itself  is 
bound  to  interpose ;  to  take  care  that  the  prisoner  shall  not 
suffer  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  law,  or  from  a 
deficiency  of  e3q>erience,  or  of  ability  to  elicit  from  witnesses, 
or  to  develope  by  the  testimony,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  may  present  itself,  a  full  statement  of  the  fitcts  of  the 
case,  as  bearing  on  the  defence.  To  this  extent,  the  court 
martial  and  judge  advocate  are  bound,  it  is  conceived,  to 
offer  their  advice  to  the  prisoner.  Justice  is  the  object  for 
which  the  court  is  convened,  and  the  judge  advocate  ap- 
pointed. To  this  aim  all  their  enquiries  and  attention  ought 
to  be  directed ;  and  if,  in  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the 
prisoner  should  be  benefited,  the  efforts  of  the  court,  or 
of  the  judge  advocate,  will  have  been  satisfiftctorily  and 
legitimately  exerted.  (6) 

469.  If  at  any  time,  by  inadvertence,  a  member,  in  passing 
sentence,  should  deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  assume 
a  power  at  variance  with  it,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  a  judge 
advocate  to  point  out  the  error ;  (7)  but,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tytler,  (8)  it  is  believed  that,  should  the 
court  decline  to  act  upon  his  advice,  the  custom  of  the  ser- 
vice will  not  only  prohibit  a  record  of  the  judge  advocate's  dis- 
sent in  form,  but  that  it  will  exclude  it  in  any  shape ;  and  that 
he  will  not,  as  a  matter  of  right,  be  permitted  to  enter,  on  the 
face  of  the  proceedings,  any  opinion,  either  on  a  controverted 
point  or  othei-wise,  which,  at  any  period  when  the  court  is 
closed,  [§  468]  he  may  think  it  his  duty  to  offer.  (9)  The  record 

(6)  Tytler,  355. 

(6)  "  In  all  cases  where  a  prisoner 
is  undefended,  the  depnty  judge  adTo- 
cate  is  to  take  care  that  tne  prisoner 
does  not  lose  any  privilege  that  the 
law  allows  him  in  the  conduct  of  the 
trial-^-Q-R.??!/. 

(7)  This  has  now  been  made  matt^ 
of  ezprnrs  regulation :  "  He  will  give 
his  advice  on  all  matters  of  law,  evi- 
dence, or  procedure ;  and,  whether  con- 


sulted or  not,  will  interfere  to  ensure 
the  due  formality  and  legality  of  the 
proceedings.*'— Q,R7716. 

(8)  Tytler,  864-5. 

(9)  It  is  considered  only  right  that 
the  reader  should  be  informed  that 
this  statement  (as  to  the  inadmis- 
sibility of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  judge- 
advocates  to  record  opinions,  given  by 
them  in  closed  court)  was  called  in 
question  by  sereral  officers    in    the 
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b  confined  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court ;  it  is  not  usual, 
nor  would  it  be  right,  to  detail  the  grounds  which  might 
have  led  the  court  to  the  result  finally  adopted.  The  de- 
dnon  only  of  the  court,  both  as  to  interlocutory  and  final 
judgments,  is  made  known,  but  in  no  case  the  details  of  any 
discussion  or  the  judgment  of  particular  members.  As  well 
may  an  individual  member  desire  a  right  of  protesting  as 
the  judge  advocate,  and  on  much  more  plausible  grounds, 
the  members  of  a  court  martial  being  individually  amenable 
to  a  superior  court  of  justice  for  the  sentence  which  the 
coort  may  record,  whereas  the  judge  advocate,  having  no 
decisive  opinion,  (1)  is  not,  in  any  case,  legally  responsible. 

470.  But  although  the  power  of  deciding  remains  with  a  legai  opinion 
the  court  by  reason  of  the  court  martial  oath,  still,  as  the  ^chi^v^with 
recent  instructions  to  ^Meputy  judge  advocates  of  districts  S^lt^lsu^ 
at  hanur{2)  lay  down,  «The  opinion  of  the  deputy  judge  ^""^'^^^^ 
advocate  ought  to  be  conclusive  upon  any  point  of  law  or 
procedure    which    arises    at    a  trial    which    he  officially 
attends ;"  and  there  can  be  no  question,  as  was  remarked 
in  previo«8  editions  of   this  work,    that  where  a    point 
of  hm  has  escaped  notice,  it  must  be  a  rare  occurrence 
for  a  court  martial,  after  having  beed   put  on  its  guard 
against  committing  an  illegality,  to  persist  in  opposition 
to  the  judge  advocate,  if  he  has  himself  arrived  at  his  opinion! 

judge  advocate  geneml'fl  department  of  marks  npon  it^  he  learnt  what  may 
thg  then  Company's  army,  who  mdined  haye  been  a  practiee,  often  aoqnieseed 
to  the  o|iiaion  that  the  jndge  advocate  in  (but,  it  may  be  observed,  in  many 
hayi  a  nght  to  enter  a  {Potest  on  the  cases  not  allowed)  by  courts  martial 
fcce  of  the  proceedings.  in  that  country;  but  several  years'  ex- 
It  is  believed  that  such  pretensions  perience  as  a  deputy  judge  advocate 
here  never  received  any  countenance  did  not  suggest  a  wish  to  see  it  adopted 
in  the  judge  advocate  general's  depart-  elsewhere;  he  conceived  that  the 
neut  at  home;  and  it  may  be  further  ezisU^nce  of  a  right,  such  as  that  con- 
ttiged,  in  defence  of  the  opinion  abore  tended  for,  might  tend  to  promote' 
given,  and  first  publivned  by  the  dogmatism  in  the  judge  advocate,  and 
antbor  in  1S30,  that  it  was  offered  as  to  make  members  less  likely  to  listf^n 
his  impression  of  the  custom  of  war  in  to  arguments,  to  which,  if  offered  with- 
Kke  cases,  but  not  without  considera-  out  HSsumption,  they  would  readily 
tioD  or  availing  himself  of  more  ex-  attend. 

tended  experience.  (1)  "  The  judge  advocate  can  do  no 

After  some  thirty  years'  practical  more  than  submit  his  opinion  to  the 

acquaintance  with  the  eostoms  of  Her  court :  he  cannot  prevent  a  determina- 

Majesty's  service,  though   still  una-  tion  contrary  to  his  opinion,  and  of 

I'oidtbfy  ill'Informed  as  to  any  excep-  course  is  not  refipoDsible  for  such  de- 

tionnl  uMkges  in  the  army  in  India,  termination." — Sir  Charles  Morgan  to 

lie  did  not  alter  this  pasiMtge  in  the  Mr.  Tytler  (at  that  time  deputy  judge 

w^ond  edition,  which  was  the   last  advocate  in  North  Britain),  27th  May, 

that  had  the  advantage  of  being  re-  1799. 

Tiled  by  him.    From  subsequent  re-  (2)  Q.B.771.     i&tfS-^63(7). 
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PROSECUTOR. 


It  may  be 
bronght  to  the 
notice  of  the  * 
•nperior 
aathority  by 
the  jodje 
•drooite. 


under  an 
exception 
expressly  made 
in  the  oath 
of  lecreay. 


pHoescuTOR. 


Prosecution 
always  at  suit 
of  Uie  crown. 


on  sufficient  grounds,  and  is  able  to  bring  them  in  a  clear 
and  intelligible  manner  to  the  attention  of  the  members. 

471.  If  the  court  will  not  attend  to  such  suggestions  as 
he  may  think  it  his  duty  to  offer  for  their  guiduice  upon  a 
point  of  law,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  judge  advo- 
cate, in  order  to  prevent  the  confirmation  or  execution  ef  a 
sentence  which  may  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  warranted  by 
the  law,  to  transmit  the  proceedings  to  the  judge  advocate 
general  at  home,  or  to  the  confirming  authority  abroad, 
^^  together  with  a  statement  of  those  circumstances  which  he 
considers  material  as  affecting  the  legality  of  the  proceed- 
ings. (3)  A  confidential  communication  of  this  sort  was 
allowable  when  the  oath  of  secresy  taken  by  the  judge 
advocate  did  not  extend  to  the  sentence  of  the  court ;  and  it 
is  now  provided  for  by  means  of  the  exception,  which  was 
inserted  when  an  addition  was  made  to  the  form  of  oath  in 
the  year  1844.  (4) 

472.  The  articles  of  war  of  1860  provided  that  the 
officiating  judge  advocate  (1)  shall  in  no  case  act  as  prose- 
cutor. The  duties  of  prosecutor  devolve  on  a  staff  officer 
ordered  to  perform  the  duty,  or  on  the  prisoner's  commanding 
officer ;  or,  at  minor  courts  martial,  and  for  less  important 
charges,  on  the  adjutant.  Formerly,  where  the  accusation  in- 
volved distinct  transactions,  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution 
was  entrusted  to  different  persons  as  they  might  have  been 

(3)  Extract. — ^Letter,  judge  advo-  — ^to  say  the  least — ^is  not  an  ezampla 
oate  general  to  a  field  officer  who  had  for  imitation.  In  this  particular  in- 
stated that,  in  his  opinion,  the  court  at  stance  it  may  not  hare  involved  a 
which  he  was  officiating  as  judge  ad-  breach  of  the  letter  of  the  oath  of 
vocate  was  proceeding  to  give  an  secresy;  but  if  such  disclosures  became 
illegal  sentence,  and  that  it  appeared  habitual,  it  would  practically  involve 
to  him,  that,  *'  if  the  deputy  judge  it  in  every  case  where  the  court  was 
advocate  is  not  to  enter  his  opinion  unanimous,  as  an  omission  or  refhsal 
on  the  proceedings,  he  may  be  sup-  to  supply  this  information,  in  express 
posed  to  have  concurred  with  the  terms,  could  only  be  attributed  to  a  re- 
court,  and  thereby  incur  undeserved  maining  scruple  in  this  one  case, 
censure."  (1)  A.W.159.    The  earlier  articlea 

(4)  iSlM Form [{440]  where  the  ad-  of  war  were  worded  as  follows:  ''In 
dition  is  shown  in  italics.  In  the'case  all  criminal  cases,  which  may  concern 
of  Captain  Jervis,  General  Sir  W.  the  crown,  His  Majesty's  advocate 
Mansfield  was  informed  *'by  official  general  or  judge  advocate  of  the  army, 
report "  (Para,  49,  Letter  to  MilitAry  shall  inform  tke  court,  and  prosecute 
Secretary,  19th  Febraary,  1867,  Par^  in  His  Kiy'estv's  behalf."  Until  the 
liamentaiy  Paper,  464),  of  the  numbers  alteration  of  the  articles  in  1829,  the 
of  the  court  voting  for  and  against  article  required  the  judge  advocate  to 
acquittal ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be-  prosecute ;  and  "  to  inform,"  that  is, 
lieve  that  a  similar  official  report  is  *' to  prefer  an  accusation,"  continued  in 
not  unusiul  in  the  Bengal  army.  This  the  margin,  although  expunged  from 
disclosure  of  the  division  of  the  votes  the  body  of  the  article. 
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aoiore  particularly  acquaintfcd  with  the  several  circumstances  Puomccroii. 
to  be  investigated.    It  was,  however,  always  considered  to  be 
at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  and  it  is  now  the  better  practice  of 
the  service  that  one  officer,  and  h6,  if  possible,  not  one  who  is  ought  not  to  be 
to  be  called  as  witness,  (2)  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  ^SS^o^lf^ 
•*  getting  up  the  case  ;"  and  that  at  all  trials,  whether  before  a  **~°^  "*"°^ 
general  or  minor  court  martial,  and  whatever  legal  [§471(1), 
476]  or  other  assistance  may  be  afforded  him,  he  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution,  the 
production  of  the  necessary  evidence,  and  the  proper  examin- 
ation of  the  witnesses.     No  person  can  appear  as  prosecutor 
before  a  court  martial,  who  is  not  subject  to  martial  law ; 
but  a  prosecution  may,  and  often  does,  take  place  at  the 
instance  of  a  person  not  himself  in  the  service,  who  in  this 
case  is  sometimes  called  the  informant  or   complainard. 
After  giving  his  evidence  (which  should  obviously  be  the 
first  received,)  he  is  allowed  to  remain  in  court,  that  the 
prosecutor  may  receive  his  suggestions,  and  be  able  more 
easily  to  refer  to  him ;  but  he  is  precluded  from  offering 
any  remark  to  the  court,  and  confined  to  the  evidence  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  give. 

473.  No  proceedings  in  open  court  can  take  place  except  Taaostnu 
in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.     Prisoners  are  occasionally  Prfaonereare 
attended  by  the  provost  marshal;  at  other  times,  by  an  IS^'^^J^* 
escort  or  guard,  or  by  a  commissioned  officer,  as  their  rank 
or  the  nature  of  the  charge  may  dictate, — officers  without 
sword  or  sash  [§  353], — soldiers  without  their  caps,  or  any 
other  articles  they  can  make  use  of  as  missiles.  (3)    By  the 
custom  of  all  English  courts  the  prisoner,  even  though  he  tne  and 
may  have  been  in  close  confinement,  or  in  irons,  has  a  right,  "'*^*'***'"^- 
during  the  trial,  to  be  without  irons,  unfettered,  and  free 
from  bonds  or  shackles  of  any  kind,  unless  there  be  danger  of  Except  when 
escape  or  rescue,  (4)  or  unless  his  violent  or  outrageous  con-  SSiSlS^!* 
duct  renders  restraint  unavoidable ;  but  a  court  martial  has  no 

(2)  **  If  possible,  no  officer,  who  is  prisoner  by  his  addresses  to  the  court, 

to  be  ealltd  ss  a  witness,  is  to  be  ap-  but  the  former  practice  was  att4inded 

pointed  to  act  as  prosecutor." — Q.R.  with  other  inconveniences,  and    has 

lotftmetions— Prosecution.  A  pp.  No.  4.  g:iven  occasion   for  many  exhibitions 

Perhaps  no  one  of  the  recent  regulations  of  personal  feeling,  which  have  called 

ae  to  the  practice  of  courts  martial  for  the   animadversions  of  the  court 

is  more  calculated  to  effect  a  practicnl  and  the  confirming  authority, 

imprarcment  than  the  one  here  quoted.  (3)  Q.R.337. 

Not  only  was  the  prosecutor  tempted  (4)  1  Leach,  43. 
to  supplement  his  evidence  agaiubt  the 
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•nd  niAybe 


PROrBMOKAL 

Advuuchs. 


CoQiuelnot 
permitted  to 
addren  the 
court,  tmt 
iDAyadTiie 
priMner; 


offlci«Uy 
reoognised; 


Coart  adjomrned 
at  the  Fenian 
trials  to  enable 
the  priaoner 
to  hare  their 


bnt  only  to 

«  specified  time. 


control  over  the  prisoner,  except  during  his  continnanoe  in 
court.  When  the  coiurt  adjourns,  the  provost  marshal,  or  the 
brigade,  garrison,  or  regimental  authority  resumes  the 
entire  authority  and  superintendence.  [§356]  The  prisoner 
is  allowed  a  seat,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  an 
officer,  and  in  other  cases  when  from  his  agitation,  or  illness, 
or  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  length  of  the  trial,  or  other 
circumstances,  the  court  may  think  proper  to  order  it.  (5) 

474.  Accommodation  is  afforded  on  the  application  of 
the  prisoner  for  any  military  or  private  friend  whose  assist- 
ance he  may  desire  during  the  trial,  (5)  or  for  a  legal  adviser, 
if  he  thinks  it  advisable  to  employ  one ;  but  permission  for 
the  presence  of  any  person  may  be  revoked  by  the  court  in 
case  of  any  misconduct  rendering  it  necesssary.  The  em- 
ployment of  professional  advisers  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  general  courts  martial,  though  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  on  rare  occasions  have  availed  them- 
selves of  similar  assistance  at  minor  courts  martial. 

475.  The  employment  of  professional  advisers  for  the 
defence  or  for  the  prosecution,  appears  to  have  been  for  the 
first  time  formally  recognised  in  the  ciix^ular  of  June,  1866 ; 
and  though  the  paragraph  in  which  they  were  mentioned 
was  withdrawn,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  [§  463]  an 
allusion  to  the  presence  of  counsel  for  the  prisoner  was 
retained,  and  a  definite  instruction  is  now  added  to  the  regu- 
lations. (6)  At  the  trials  connected  with  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy at  Dublin  in  June,  1866,  the  prisoner's  counsel 
having  withdrawn  from  the  eo<art,  the  following  notifica- 
tion was  entered  on  the  proceedings  and  read  by  the  pre- 
sident :  ^*  The  court  not  wishing  tiie  prisoner  to  be  ta^en 
at  a  disadvantage,  do  now  adjourn  until  half-past  ten  to- 
morrow to  enable  him  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  same 
counsel  or  other,  but  the  trial  will  then  be  proceeded 
with  whether  counsel  appear  or  not."  (7) 


(6)  At  Lieut.-Colonel  Crawley*B 
court  martiali  when  the  room  was 
aminged  after  a  conference  of  the 
highest  authorities,  the  prisoner's 
table  was  pbiced  on  the  left,  and  the 
prosecutor's  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  table  at  which  the  court  were 
seated ;  and  the  witnesH  under  exami- 
nation stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tabic, 
which  wa0»  at  one  time,  iuvai'iably  the 


place  of  the  prisoner. 

(6)  Quoted  S  468(6),  and  5476(»). 

(7)  Trial  of  Colour-Sergeant  Mac 
Carthy,  63rd  Regiment,  seveuth  dsv, 
5th  June,  1 866.  On  the  1  dth  June,  on 
the  trial  of  Private  J.  Keilly,  63rd 
Regiment,  the  same  legal  advisers  again 
wiuidrew,  and  the  court,  after  delibe- 
ration, announced  to  the  prisoner,  who 
hod  informed  the  court  that  he  would 
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476.  Legal  assistance  is  now  also  provided  for  the  pro-  Legal  odyiaer 
Kcutor,  (8)  if  thought  necessary,  when  counsel  are  retained  proieoator. 
fay  prisoners ;  and  both  prosecutor  and  prisoner  have  equal 
opportunities  for  consulting  them  privately  in  open  court, 

and  for  availing  themselves  of  their  assistance  in  preparing 
questions  for  witnesses,  writing  them  out,  taking  notes,  and 
shaping  the  several  addresses^  or  occasional  observations 
submitted  to  the  court.  But  the  recognition  (9)  of  their 
presence  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  relaxation  of  the 
well  established  rule  of  courts  martial  as  to  the  silence  of 
professional  advisers,  and  their  taking  no  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  felt  most  necessary  that 
courts  martial  shotdd  in  these  circumstances  be  more  than 
ever  on  their  guard  to  resist  any  attempt  to  address  them 
on  the  part  of  any  but  the  parties  to  the  trial.  [§  586] 

477.  An  interpreter  may  be  sworn  at  any  period  of  the  ijrnaiPiumni 
proceedings,  if  required  by  either  party,  or  judged  necessary 

by  the  court.    The  mutiny  act  requires  that  he  be  duly  mnstaiwayi 
sworn  (10)  or  make  a  solenm  affirmation  before  being  ex-  on^. 
amined  ;   but  there  is  no  form  of  oath  prescribed.     The 
following  is  very  generally  used :  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  i^om^  <»"» 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  [or,  of  my  skill  and  know- 
ledge], fiEdthfully  and  truly  interpret  and  translate  in  all 
cases  in  which  I  shall  be  required  so  to  do,  touching  the 
matter  now  before  the  court.    So  help  me  G-od. 

478.  In  India  there  is  a  recnilar  establishment  of  inter-  may  be  either 

^  regnlarly 

preters,  whose  appointments  depend  upon  their  ability  to  detailed  for 
pass  a   prescribed  examination.     In  the  colonies,  courts 

oaploj  no  other  oovnsel,  that  they  which  his  employment — ^rirtnally  as 

gare  him  until  the  next  day  to  reflect  the  professioiial  adyiser  of  the  prosecu- 

whether  he  would  employ  other  oonnsel  tor — was  found  to  have  inrolyed  the 

in  lien  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  re-  department,  it  is  probable  that  no  snch 

tired,  and  that  they  would  then  pro-  expedient  ^nll  ever  again  be  resorted 

eetd  with  the  trial,  whether  he  had  to,  and  that,  as  in  the  cases  already 

other  counsel  or  noU — See  also  §  536.  mentioned,  [§463]  legal  assistance  will 

(S)  At    the    trial    of    Lieutenant  be  specially  retained  when  required. 
Colonel  Crawley,  it  was  proposed  that        (9)  "  Although  a  prisoner  may  have 

the  officer  who  was  appointed  to  act  as  a  professional  advifer  near  him  during 

pMsecutor  should  have  had  profes-  the  trial,  to  advise  him  on  all  points, 

»ional  assistance ;  but  the  snggestion  and  to  suggest,  in  writing,  the  ques- 

WM  not  adopted,  as  this  course  was  tions  to  be  put  to  witnesses,  such  ad- 

eontraiy  to  precedent.    Colonel  Sir  A*  yiser  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  address 

Horsford  *' appeared  with  the  deputy  the  court,  or    to  examine  witnesses 

jndge  ndyocate  general  on  the  part  of  orally.*' — Q.R.  Instruction,  App.  No.  4. 
the  prosecution  ^  {Printed  Trial,  1^,  7) ;        (10)  M.A.13. 
but  iiom  the  anomalous  position  in 
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INTERPRETEB. 


or  A  member. 


but  not  the 
judge  advocate 
or  pnMccutor. 


The  court 
■honJd  take 
all  due  care 
to  ensure  a 
translatioii. 


martial  usually  call  upon  the  regular  interpreters  before  the 
civil  courts,  when  their  services  are  available.  (I)  A  member 
of  the  court  is  not  disqualified  on  that  account ;  but  it 
would  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  and  possibly 
bring  him  into  collision  with  the  parties,  if  he  were  to  act  as 
interpreter  throughout  any  extended  proceedings.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter  is  required 
during  the  deliberation  of  the  court  with  closed  doors,  not 
an  unfrequent  occurrence  when  there  were  foreign  corps 
in  our  service,  a  member,  or  the  judge  advocate,  should 
obviously  be  preferred.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the 
employment  of  the  judge  advocate  to  interpret  the  de- 
positions of  witnesses  before  they  are  entered  on  the  pror- 
ceedings,  though  he  is  no  longer  in  any  case  the  prosecutor^ 
A  regard  to  the  appearance  of  fairness  suggests  the  impro* 
priety  of  accepting  the  interpretation  of  an  official  prose* 
cutor,  and  absolutely  prohibits  any  interested  party  fronoi 
being  sworn  as  interpreter.  (2) 

479.  The  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  to  ensure 
faithful  translation,  and  to  guard  against  misconception  of 
the  true  meaning  of  any  expression,  either  from  the  in-^ 


(1)  On  foreign  stations,  charges  for 
interpreters  are  made  and  allowed,  in 
conformity  with  the  treasury  circular, 
regulating  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  "witnesses,  &c"^8ee  §  906. 

(2)  Remarks  by  Lieutenant  General 
Sir  Thomas  M'JM^on,  commander  in 
chief  at  Bombay,  on  a  general  court 
martial,  held  at  Karrack,  on  the  6th 
April,  1841  :— 

"An  attentive  perusal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case  has  impressed  me 
with  the  full  conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  finding  on  both  charges, 
and  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence ; 
and  I  regret  to  observe,  that  no  point 
of  extenuation  presents  itself  by  which 
I  could  have  considered  myself  justi- 
fied in  withholding  my  confirmation 
from  the  award  of  the  court,  had  not 
a  mat4>rial,  and  what  has  been  pre- 
viously deemed  a  vitiating  illegality 
occurred  in  the  proceedings,  by  the 
ofi&ciating  judge  advocate,  hy  whom  the 
prosecution  was  wholly  conducted^  hav- 
ing also  been  allowed  to  perform  the 
duty  of  interpreter  in  the  examination 
of  several  witnesses,  both  on  the  pro- 
secution and  defence.    The  illegality 


of  that  proceeding  was  first  noticed 
and  animadverted  on  by  General  the 
late  Marquis  of  Hastings  (then  Earl 
Moira),  when  commander  in  chief  in 
India,  and  the  sentiments  of  that 
eminent  ornament  of  the  British  army, 
who  was  deeply  versed  in  every  branch 
of  military  jurisprudence,  form  a  part 
of  the  military  code  of  this  presidency, 
sec.  20,  arL  108,  p.  143,  wnerein  the 
practice  now  adveited  to  is,  without  re- 
servation or  qualification,  declared  to 
be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice ; 
and  in  a  subsequent  case  which  occnnrd 
in  this  army,  the  proceedings  were  on 
the  same  grounds  set  aside  by  the 
then  commander  in  chief  in  the  year 
1816.  With  these  precedentr,  there- 
fore, before  me,  I  cannot  give  effect  to 
the  present  sentence,  passed  under 
the  invalidating  circumstances  before 

referred   to.    Ensign  has  thus 

narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  his  com- 
mission, and  I  trust  that  the  lament- 
able position  to  which  his  acts  of 
insobriety  had  reduced  him,  will  en- 
sure a  lasting  reformation  in  his 
conduct." 
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competence,  or  from  the  possible  bias  of  the  person  employed  Pnatntionsin 
to  interpret.  The  interpreter  should  render  the  very  words 
as  ciostly  as  possible,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  obscuring  the 
proper  force  of  an  expression  by  attempting  to  give  the  cor- 
responding idiom,  as  the  court  may  call  upon  him  to  explain 
any  part  of  his  translation,  or  refer  to  a  second  interpreter, 
if  they  should  entertain  any  doubt,  or  be  desirous  of  further 
information.  Upon  a  question  being  raised  as  to  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  words  used  by  a  witness,  they  should 
instantly  be  taken  down  in  the  equivalent  Aoman  character, 
when  the  language  has  a  peculiar  alphabet,  or,  as  near  the 
sound  as  may  be,  when  it  is  not  a  written  laniniafife.  (3)    A  The  oonrt 

^         '  "      ®      ^    '  alone  can  dodde 

party  to  the  trial  is  at  liberty  to  request  the  presence  and  on  cmm  u 
assistance  of  a  private  interpreter,  and  may  urge  upon  the  with  a  view  to 
court  the  propriety  of  hearing  his  version  of  the  precise  •dmintetration 
meaning  of  the  witness's  words,  or  an  illustration  on  his 
part  of  any  phrase  which  will  admit  of  a  second  construction 
being  put  upon  it ;  and  the  court,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case  before  them,  would  decide  on 
an  application  of  this  nature,  neither  allowing  unnecessary 
interruption  on  the  one  hand,  nor  obstructing  the  accurate 
investigation  of  justice  on  the  other. 

480.  "  The   proceedings  "  is   the  name  applied   to   the  ^hk  prockkd- 
oflBcial  minutes  or  record  of  the  proceedings  (1)  of  all  courts  JS°*^'^^L^"'^^ 
martial.     They  are  reduced  to  writing   by  the  officiating  ^"**™2^ 
judge  advocate  [§466]  on  general,  and  by  the  president  or 
a  member    under  his    superintendence,    on    other  courts 
martiaL     When  the  judge  advocate  is  called  as  a  witness 
for  the  defence,  the  minute  of  his  examination  is  written  by 
the  president.     The  object  of  this  report  of  the  proceedings 
is  that  the  superior  authority  may  be  aware  of  everything 
bearing  on  the  trial  which  has  become  known  or  has  taken 
place  in  open  court.     The  judge  advocate  is  responsible  to 
the  judge  advocate  general  for  a  proper  record  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings, (2)  and   more   especially  as  respects   the  proper 
form.    He  is  also  more  immediately  responsible  for  accuracy 
and  exactness  to  the  court,  who  attest  the  truth  of  the  pro- 

(3)  There  are  other  cases  where  it  present  no  difficulty  on  the  spot,  and 

voold  be  desirable  to  retain  the  origi-  yet  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  con- 

iaI  in  the  proceedings,  but  it  should  in  firming  authority, 
no  caie  be  allowed  to  remain  without  a        ( 1 )  A.W.I 57,  158,  160. 
truitUtton,  as  many  expressions  may        (2)  Q.ll.771«. 
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ceeding8  by  the  signature  of  the  president.  Not  only  is  the 
evidence  taken  down  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  (3)  and 
the  judgment  recorded,  but  all  questions  rejected  by  the  court, 
and  all  incidental  transactions,  are  noted  on  the  bee  of  the 
proceedings.  The  questions,  whether  answered  or  not, 
are  to  be  numbered  throughout  in  a  single  consecutive 
series,  (4)  beginning  at  the  proffer  of  the  challenge*  (5) 
In  like  manner  every  communication  which  may  be  re- 
ceived, after  being  read  in  open  court,  is  entered  on  the 
proceedings.  (6) 

481.  The  names  of  the  members  are  registered  in  the 
proceedings  according  to  seniority,  and  the  regiment  of 
each  is  invariably  to  be  annexed  to  his  name,  and,  if  on  the 
staff,  his  rank  and  situation  are  to  be  distinctly  stated. 
In  the  event  of  the  promotion  of  any  member  during 
the  course  of  the  trial,  changing  his  position  in  respect 
to  any  other  member  of  the  court,  it  is  noted  on  the 
proceedings.  [§491]  The  name  and  rank  of  the  judge  advo- 
cate is  in  like  manner  to  be  added  after  those  of  the  members. 
In  the  case  of  the  secession  of  a  member,  {§526]  or  the 
absence  of  the  prosecutor,  prisoner,  or  a  witness  imder  ex- 
amination, it  is  noted  on  the  &ce  of  this  record,  and  the 
cause,  when  susceptible  of  proof,  is  shown  by  evidence ;  if 


(8)  It  was  ibrmerlj  not  unusual, 
although  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
ness had  been  oonducted  by  a  series  of 
questions,  [§  9641  for  the  evidence  to 
be  entered  on  the  proceedings  as  a 
continuous  narrative.  The  regulation 
which  required  the  evidence  to  be 
taken  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
words  of  the  witness  was  calculated  in 
a  great  measure  to  put  an  end  to  this 
praetice ;  but  now  it  would  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  Queen's  Bsgulations,  as 
the  form  in  the  Appendix  requires  the 
examination  of  witnesses  to  be  entered 
on  the  proceedings  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

Adherence  to  this  regulation  may 
possibly  oocasicm  the  writing  of  a  few 
additionfd  words,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  a  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  in  the  long  run ;  and,  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  it  avoids  the  inconvenience 
of  representing  the  witness's  evidence 
as  his  spontaneous  recollection,  instead 
of  as  answers  to  the  questions,  and  this 
—especially  if  they  assumed  the  form 


of  leading  questions — ^would  be  open 
to  the  objection  of  being  calculated 
to  give  tAe  confirming  authority  an 
untrue  impression  of  we  actual  pttK 
ceedings. 

(4)  Q.It.  App.  No.  4. 

(5)  Trial  of  Ensign  Cullen,  Q.  1. 

(6)  At  the  trial  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Crawley  the  prosecutor  "wished  to  lay 
a  letter  before  the  knowledge  of  the 
members  of  the  court,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  request  that  it  may  not  be 
entered  on  the  proceedings.**  {TVial, 
p.  66.)  The  court  decided,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  courts  martial, 
"  that  the  letter  handed  in  by  the  pro- 
secutor should  be  read  and  attachKl  to 
the  proceedings"  (paff4  67).  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  the  court  adhered 
to  its  decision  **  to  decline  to  receive 
any  communication  which  is  not  to  be 
read  and  appended  to  the  proceedings  " 
{pa^e  89) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tihat  every  court  martial  is  bound  to 
follow  their  example. 
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arisiiig  from  illness,  by  the  evidence  of  a  medical  officer ; 
or,  if  the  subject  of  enquiry  be  a  civilian,  by  sufficient 
medical  testimony. 

482.  Not  only  is  care  to  be  taken  that  the  minutes  of  the  Prooeedfngi. 
proceedings  of  all  courts  martial  be  fairly  and  accurately 
recorded,  (7)  but  the  Queen's  Begulations  further  point  out 

that  this  must  be  done  in  ^  a  clear  and  legible  hand,  without 

erasures.     When  interlineations,  which  should  be  avoided  as 

much  as  possible,  are  necessarily  made,  they  are  to  be  verified 

by  the  president's  initials.      The  pages  are  to  be  numbered,  ^^  made  up; 

and  the  sheets,  when  more  than  one,  are  to  be  fastened 

together.  (8)    Care  is  to  be  taken  that  sufficient  space,  at 

least  half  a  page,  is  left,  immediately  below  the  signature  of 

the  president,  for  the  signature  and  remarks  of  the  confirming 

authority."    When  the  minutes  which  the  judge  advocate 

has  made  in  court  require  to  be  copied,  the  fair  copy  ought 

to  be  made  from  day  to  day  in  the  intervals  between  the  ad- 

joummentis  of  the  court  and  its  re-assembly  next  morning ; 

and  it  is  obvious  that  this  duty  would  be  more  especially 

imperative  in  the  case  of  a  shorthand  writer  being  sworn  to 

take  the  evidence. 

483.  The  proceedings  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  offici-  maybenfmiid 
ating  judge  advocate,  who  may  not  part  with  them  even  SSia!*'*^*'' 
momentarily  during  an  adjournment ;  but  if  either  the  pro- 
secutor or  the  prisoner  apply  for,  and  obtain,  the  permission 

of  the  court,  they  may  be  allowed  to  have  access  to  them, 
^subject  to  such  conditions  of  security  as  the  officiating 
judge  advocate  might  desire,  and  the  court  might  think  fit 
to  impose."  (9) 

(7)  Q.R.752.  The  gBneTal  regula-  [witness],  then  the  prisoner  and  the 
tione  {Fdit.  1837,  p.  247)  explained  court,  whether  they  were  satisfied  with 
that  the  president  was  held  strictly  it  as  expressing  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
responsible  for  this: — hot  it  is  the  poneot. — Grode,  n,  164. 
doty  of  any  member,  observing  an  in-  (8)  When  the  proceedings  exceed  a 
accuracy  or  omission,  to  call  attention  single  sheet  of  foolscap  or  fonr  pages, 
to  It — and«  if  there  should  be  a  differ-  or  when  the  printed  forms  (W.O. 
eoce  of  opinion  on  this  point,  it  is  re-  Form  642)  are  used,  it  is  found  more 
ferred  as  other  incidental  questions  to  ronvenient  to  use  half  sheets  of  fools- 
the  decision  of  the  court*  The  cor-  cap  with  a  quarter  margin.  The 
rection  of  his  depoettion  by  a  witness  fastening  should  be  passed  through 
under  examination  is  spoken  of  under  pieces  of  cardboard  or  parchment  on 
that  head.  [S^^^l,  the  outer  pages,  whenerer  the  pro- 
It  appears  that  it  used  to  be  the  eeedings  are  Toluminous,  in  order  to 
ensto  '«  for  the  judge-Adrocate  to  read  protect  the  paper  from  being  worn  or  • 
the  examination  of  a  witness  as  taken  torn. 
down,  and  *'  to  ask  first  the  evidence  (9)  J.A.G.  12th  March,  1867. 
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484.  The  proceedings  are  made  up  separately  (10)  upon 
each  new  trial,  and  authenticated  at  the  end  by  the  signature 
of  the  president,  inunediately  following  the  date  of  signature, 
and  followed  by  the  countersignature  of  the  judge  advocate. 
Proceedings  have  in  certain  cases  been  prepared  and  signed 
in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  and  the  confirmation  of  such 
duplicate  proceedings  is  legal  if  the  proceedings  were  origin* 
ally  drawn  in  duplicate.  If  the  additional  copies  of  the 
proceedings  were  not  signed  }n  the  first  instance,  the  court 
maybe  assembled  for  the  president  to  sign  the  duplicate,(l) 
and  it  then  takes  the  place  of  the  original,  which  may  have 
been  lost. 

485.  The  judge  advocate  on  general  courts  martial  at 
home  transmits  the  proceedings  to  the  judge  advocate  general 
in  Ix)ndon,  when  the  prisoner  belongs  to  Her  Majesty's  land 
forces,  in  order  to  being  laid  before  the  sovereign ;  and 
abroad  they  are  in  like  manner  to  be  transmitted  to  him 
after  having  been  finally  disposed  of  by  the  confirming 
authority.  (2)  The  proceedings  of  general  courts  martial, 
held  abroad,  (except  in  India,  and  in  any  army  where  from 
time  to  time  the  like  full  powers  (3)  may  be  given  to  the 
general  commanding  in  chief),  are  also  transmitted  te  the 
judge  advocate  general,  in  order  that  he  may  lay  them 
before  the  Queen,  in  all  cases  where  officers  are  adjudged 
to  suffer  death,  or  penal  servitude,  or  to  be  cashiered,  dis- 
charged or  dismissed  ;  and  in  other  cases  where  the  general 
officer  may  think  proper  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any 
sentence.  (3) 

486.  The  proceedings  of  general  courts  martial,  whether 
confirmed  by  the  Queen,  or  by  officers  commanding  abroad, 
are  carefully  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  judge  advocate 
general  in  London.  (4)  The  proceedings  of  district  or 
garrison  courts  martial,  after  they  have  been  confirmed  and 
promulgated,  are  forwarded  by  the  president,  or  on  home 


(10)  Q.R.741. 

(1)  J.A.G.  6th  March,  1867.  In 
the  event  of  the  loss  of  the  proceedings 
during  the  adjournment  and  before  the 
completion  of  the  trial,  it  may  be  re- 
commenced de  novo.  See  {  748,  for  the 
case  of  proceedings  lost  after  conflrma- 
tion. 

(2)  A.W.I 67.     aR.767. 


(3)  A.W.123,  167.  Warrants,  Ap- 
pendix  II.,  ni..  IV. 

(4)  All  proceedings  of  conrta  mar* 
tial  transmitted  to  the  judge  advocat* 
general,  whether  before  or  after  pro- 
mulgation,  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
oovering  letter  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  contents. — Q.R.770. 
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senrice,  by  the  deputy  judge  advocate  to  the  judge  advocate 
generaFs  office,  (5)  and  are  there  preserved  for  three  years. 

487.  When  a  general  or  district  court  martial,  before  except  in  the 
which  a  soldier  may  be  brought,  on  the  report  of  the  court  tried  for 

of  enquiry  that  his  maiming  or  mutilation  was  the  effect  of  and  found  guuty 

design,  the  proceedings  are  sent  through  the  judge  advocate 

general,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  the  secretary  of  state 

for  war,  to  the  commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  order 

that  they  may,  when  the  case  comes  before  them,  have  the 

best  means  of  arriving  at  a  just  decision,  either  to  grant  or 

withhold  a  pension.  (6) 

488.  The  proceedin&^s  of  all  regimental  and  detachment  Pnxseedingt  of 

*  '^  ®  ,  _  x«giinental  and 

courts  martial  are  entered  in  the  court  martial  book,  as  are  detachment 

oonrts  martialf 

also  copies  of  the  charges,  finding  and  sentences  of  general,  «nd  the 

,,      ,  judgment  of  the 

district,  and  garrison  courts  martial,  in  the  officers'  court  court  in  other 

.  caaee  entered  in 

martial  book,  or  the  court  martial  book,  as  the  case  may  theregimentoi 
be.(7)  '  yu»^ 

480.  The  articles  of  war  provide  that  every  person  tried  P»ty  tried  by 

^  *  »'    *■  general  or 

by  a  general,  district,   or  garrison   court  martial,  or  any  ^JJ^JJu"*" 
person  on  his  behalf,  is  entitled,  on  demand  made  within  entitled  to  copy, 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  final  decision  on  the  pro- 
ceedings, to  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  sentence  (paying 
for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per  folio  of  seventy-two 
words),  whether  such  sentence  shall  be  approved  or  not,  as 
soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  proceedings  at  the  office  of  the 
judge  advocate  general  as  such  copy  can  conveniently  be 
supplied.  (8)     These  provisions  do  not  extend  to  copies  of  ^^JJ^J 
the  proceedings  of  regimental  courts  martial,  but  they  are  ^^^SSIi 
nevertheless  given  upon  application  of  the  person  tried,  and  "jj  ^^^JJ^** 
the  payment  of  the  expense.  thesowier. 

(5)  Q.R.769.    A.W.167.   ^§303.  martial  when  transferred  to  the  articles 

(6)  A.W.82.  of  war. 

(7)  Q.R.1513,  1514.  It  is  understood  that  a  eopj  of  a 

(8)  A.W.158.  This  proxision  was  part  of  the  proceedings  will  in  like 
eontaioed  in  the  mntiny  act  nntil  manner  be  famished  &om  the  judge 
1860.  It  was  for  the  first  time  ex-  advocate  general's  office  on  a  request 
teoded  to  district  and  garrison  courts  to  that  effect. 
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490.  The  officers  appointed  to  serve  on  the  court 
martial  (1)  assemble  according  to  order,  [§427]  together 
with  any  others  who  may  have  been  directed  to  be  "in 
waiting"  in  order  to  prevent  delay  in  the  event  of  any 
officer  failing  to  attend,  or  to  replace  any  officer  in  respect 
of  whom  a  challenge  may  be  allowed.  The  officiating 
judge  advocate  takes  care  [§466]  that  accommodation 
for  the  court  and  parties  to  the  trial  has  been  provided 
at  the  time  named  for  the  assembly  of  the  court;  [§523] 
and  the  Queen's  Begulations  require  that  "  all  offi- 
cial books  and  orders  having  reference  to  courts  martial 
are  to  be  laid  before  every  court  when  sitting."  (2)  The 
provost  marshal,  his  deputy,  or  orderly  non-commissioned 
officers  detailed  for  this  duty,  are  previously  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  officiating  judge  advocate  for  siunmoning 
witnesses,  giving  notice  to  the  members  of  time  of  meeting, 
and  generally  for  giving  such  attendance  as  may  be  required. 
Upon  the  trial  of  an  officer  it  is  usual  for  an  orderly  officer 
to  be  in  attendance  on  the  court  during  its  sitting.  If  there 
is  no  provost  marshal  guard,  a  guard  or  sentries,  as  may  be 
necessary,  are  furnished,  and  receive  orders  from  the  judge 
advocate. 

491.  The  presence  of  the  requisite  number  of  officers 
[§14,  526]  having  been  ascertained,  the  president,  who 
must  in  all  cases  be  a  combatant  officer,  [§  15]  takes  his  seat 

(1)  This  and  the  following  chapters  to  the  necessary  modifications  on  trials 

more  particularly  refer  to  trials    of  of  appeal  from  regimental  courts  of 

prisoners  by  general  courts  martial ;  enquiry,  and  in  the  procedure  of  minor 

but  the  form  of  procedure  in  all  courts  courts. 

martial  is  essentially  the  same,  and,        (2)  Q.R.742.  ^Q.R.284,  285,  and 

where  not  obvious,  attention  is  drawn  before  §  462. 
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at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  judge  advocate  calls  they  take  their 
over  the  names  of  the  members,  who  "  take  their  seats  ac-  trJlSkT'^*^ 
cording  to  rank,"  (3)  alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  offi- 
cers of  the  regimental  staff,  or  of  the  civil  departments, 
sitting  and  voting  by  seniority,  according  to  their  relative 
rank.  (4)     If  the  promotion  of  a  member  makes  a  change  in  except  when 
his  relative  position  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  he  promoted  over 
takes  his  seat  and  votes  according  to  his  rank,  unless  he  be-  "^  v^aident. 
comes  senior  to  the  president.     In  that  case,  the  officer  who 
has  been  appointed  and  sworn  as  president  continues  to  per- 
forai  the    duties,  and   complies  with  the  article   of  war 
lA.W.162]  as  to  taking  the  votes  of  the  court,  beginning 
by  that  of  the  youngest  member,  notwithstanding  a  member 
has  become  senior  to  himself.     After  any  preliminary  busi- 
ness has  been  disposed  of,  the  court  is  proclaimed  open  The  court  opem, 
[§454]  by  the  provost  marshal,  sometimes  by  an  officer  or 
by  an  orderly  Serjeant  who  is  in  attendance.     The  prisoner 
is  brought  in  under  escort,  and  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses 
appear  in  court,  but  all  persons  withdraw  from  time  to  time 
when  it  is  cleared  by  order  of  the  president,  for  deliberation 
or  upon  any  incidental  discussion. 

492.  The  seat  and  table  of  the  judge  advocate  is  at  the  Piaoe  or  tha 
right  of  the  president.  (5)    When  requisite,  accommodation  MdJpitSJto* 
was  usually  afforded  for  the  prosecutor,  on  the  left,  and  for 
the  prisoner  or  his  friend,  opposite  to  the  president.    At  the  Amiig«menta 
court  martial  upon  Lt.  Colonel  Crawley  in  1863,  a  different  AidSnhot 
anrangement  was  adopted.     The  judge  advocate's  table  was 
placed  at  the  right  of  the  president,  and  the  members  sat 
along  the  two  longer  sides  of  the  table  as  usual ;  but  the 
prosecutor's  table  was  placed  to  the  right  of  the  table,  and  Proeecator. 
that  for  the  prisoner  (6)  and  his  "  friends  "  opposite,  on  the  Ptisoner. 
left  of  the  room.    The  witnesses,  after  being  sworn,  instead  witness, 
of  remaining  near  the  president,  went  to  the  foot  of  the 
table  opposite  to  him.     Accommodation  was   provided  for 
reporters  for  the  press  behind  the  witness,  and  the  court  Beporters. 
when  necessary,  withdrew  to  an  adjoining  room  instead  of  withdmwingr 

/'I.  -i  ««Aii  1  J      room  for  ooort. 

'*clearmg  the  court.      As  these  arrangements  were  made 

(3)  A.W.162.  other  caBes  when  from  his  illness,  or 

(4)  R.W.1U.  agitation,  the  length  of  the  trial,  the 
(6)  Ct.B.771^.  heat  of  the  climate,  or  other  circum- 
(6)  The  prisoner  is  allowed  a  seat,    stances,  the  court  may  think  proper  to 

^vajs  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  and  in    order  it. 
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Matter  of 
enqnixy  Ivoaght 
before  the 
oonit. 


after  a  conference  of  the  commander  in  chief  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war,  and  were  foimd  to  be  very  convenient, 
they  may  serve  as  a  precedent  in  any  case  where  similar 
arrangements  may  be  desirable. 

493.  When  the  court  is  assembled  by  virtue  of  a  special 
warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  it  is  read  by  the  judge 
advocate  general  or  his  deputy.  At  other  trials  by  general 
courts  martial  the  order  for  the  assembling  of  the  court  is  read, 
and  also  the  warrants  of  the  president  and  judge  advocate, 
as  now  required  by  the  regulations ;  (7)  and  in  these  war- 
rants the  authority  under  which  they  are  issued,  either  a 
warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  or  the  warrant  of  a  com- 
mander in  chief  duly  authorized  to  delegate  such  authority, 
is  invariably  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  a  district  or 
garrison  court  martial,  the  order  assembling  the  court  and 
appointing  the  president  is  read,  and  it  is  moreover  neces- 
sary in  those  cases  where  the  court  is  assembled  by  any 
officers  other  than  those  authorized  under  the  sign  manual, 
and  where  the  existence  of  a  sufficient  warrant  cannot  be 
presumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  be  made  appear,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  that  the  officer  convening  it  has  been 
duly  authorized : — a  notification  to  that  effect  may  be  made 
in  public  orders,  or  the  warrant,  or  a  copy,  may  be  laid 
before  the  court.  Officers  commanding  regiments  and  de- 
tachments are  empowered  to  assemble  regimental  and  de- 
tachment courts  martial  without  other  authority  than  the 
articles  of  war. 

494.  When  not  specified  in  the  order  for  the  assembly  of 
the  court  or  in  the  president's  warrant  (which,  it  may  be 
observed,  [§273]  is  no  longer  the  practice),  it  is  proper  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  read  either  the  charge 
signed  by  the  convening  officer  himself,  or  "  by  order  "  by 
an  officer  of  the  head  quarter,  brigade  or  regimental  staff, 
according  as  it  may  be  a  general,  district,  or  regimental 
court  martial ;  or  the  authority  for  a  prisoner  being  tried  on 
the  charges  preferred  against  him  ;  or  for  the  court  entering 
on  any  other  enquiry,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  court 

(7)  See  Form,   Q.IL  App,  No.  4.  f&Uen  into  disuBO  before  the  new  fona 

{{  278].    The  custom  of  reading  or  of  warrant  omitted  the  woxda  which 

aying  before  the  court  the  warrant  (or  seem  to  have  originaJly  contemplated 

a  certified  copy)  giving  authority  for  this  formality, 
the  convening,  had  for  the  most  port 
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thus  has  formally  brought  before  it  the  TifiaMer  touching 
which  they  are  about  to  swear  that  they  will  duly  administer 
justice. 

495*  After  reading  the  orders  for  the  assembly  of  the  Aiterthe 
court  and  the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  warrants  of  the  orden  are  md, 
president  and  judge  advocate,  when  they  are  appointed  by 
warrant,  and  not  in  orders,  the  names  of  the  president  and 
the  other  officers  appointed  to  serve  on  the  trial  are  read  over  »od  the 
in  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner,  each  officer  answering  to  his  "gj^®™*  *° 
name.     The  president  at  all  (8)  courts  martial  then  asks  the  the  chaiienji 
prisoner,  (9)  or  if  several  are  tried  together  asks  each  one  sepa-  to^e 
rately.  Do  you  object  to  be  tried  by  me  as  president  or  by 
any  of  the  officers,  whose  names  you  have  heard  read  over  ? 

496.  A  prisoner  cannot  challenge  the  court  generally: —  Thepriaonar 
until  sworn  in,  it  is  not  competent  to  decide  upon  questions  individual 

'  *  .  members,  or 

in  the  nature  of  pleas  in  bar  of  trial.     Nor  can  a  prisoner  chaiienp  the 

*  i         r      1  composition 

challenge  the  whole  of  the  members  collectively,  but  he  has  «'  the  court. 
a  legal  right  to  object  to  every  individual  member  com- 
posing the   court.     The   prisoner  also   may  object  to  the 
composition  of  the  court,  [§  18-29,  304]  for  defect  in  rank,  or 
otherwise. 

497.  Should  the  prisoner  object  to   the   president,  the  Challenge  or 
objection  to  him  is  made,  and,  together  with  the  evidence^  leferred  u> 
recorded  op  the  proceedings,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  authority: 
challenge  of  any  other  member.  (10)    It  cannot  however  in 

like  nEiannei*  be  disposed  of  by  the  court,  except  when  it  is 
disallowed  by  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  other  officers 
appointed  to  form  the  court.  When  a  larger  minority  than 
one-third  desire  to  refer  it,  or  when  the  objection  appears 
well  founded,  it  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  authority 
by  whom  the  president  was  appointed,  the  court  separating 

(S)  Sse  question  by  president  Q.IL  as  the  proTisions  of  the  mntiny  act 

App.  No.  4.  extend  only  to  the  trial  of  prisoners, 

(9)  Qualified  challenges,  both    by  and  in  no  way.  a£foct  the  preyionsly 

the  prisoner  and  by  the  judge  advo-  established  custom  of  allowing .  chalv 

cate  or  prosecator  on  the  part  of  the  lenges  on  the  part  of  either  party  ta 

crown,   were  formerly  allowed.     As  the  appeal 

the  mutiny  act  now  expressly  provides  (10)  Thtire  is  no  order  for  the  presi- 

for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  chal-  dent  to  withdraw,  but  he  is  at  liberty 

lenge  by  the  prisoner,  and  does  not  to  adopt  this  course.    On  the  trial  of 

mention  chaUenges  on  the  part  of  the  Prirate  James  Keilly,  63rd  Regiment* 

crown,  it  is  a  question  how  fiir  these  at.  Dublin,  16th  June,  1866,  he  ob- 

last  may  be  admissible.  jected  to  the  president,    ^he  prisoner 

With  respect  to  challenges  00  an  baving  stated  his  objection,  *' the  pre- 

appeal  frcm  a  regimental  court  of  en-  sident  retires  and  the  court  is  closedj* 

qoiry,  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty,  — Proceedings  of  Trial, 
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Conne  adopted 
Tkhen  two  or 
more  ofllcecs  MV 
challenged. 


The  place  of 
offlcers  who  ai« 
set  aside. 


BuppUed  by 
other  offloen, 


who  are  subject 
to  challenge. 


Challenges 
peremptory 
unknown,  the 


for  that  purpose.  (1)  No  steps  are  taken  with  respect  to  a 
challenge  of  any  other  officer,  so  long  as  an  objection  to  the 
president  has  not  been  disposed  of.  If  the  prisoner  objects 
to  any  officer  other  than  the  president,  the  objection  is 
decided  by  the  president  and  the  other  officers  appointed  to 
form  the  court.  When  their  votes  are  equally  divided,  the 
decision  is  given  in  favour  of  the  challenge  being  allowed. 
Where  a  prisoner  challenges  more  than  one  officer,  he  is 
required  to  state  his  objections  to  each  of  them  separately, 
and  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  and  the  objections  are  con- 
sidered one  by  one,  and  the  decision  made  known  before 
entering  upon  another.  (2) 

498.  When  the  whole  of  the  objections  have  been  gone 
through  by  the  court,  the  officers,  in  respect  of  whom 
challenges  may  have  been  allowed,  are  replaced  at  once 
from  the  officers  in  waiting.  When  no  officers  have  been 
put  in  orders  for  this  purpose  or  an  insufficient  number, 
further  proceedings  must  be  suspended  until  officers  are 
obtained  to  make  up  the  number  of  which  the  court  may 
have  been  originally  composed.  Should  any  inconvenience 
attend  the  supplying  of  the  vacancies,  if  the  legal  mini- 
mum still  remain,  it  rests  with  the  superior  authority 
to  dispense  with  the  swearing  in  of  the  additional  num- 
ber. [§  14,  526] 

499.  Should  a  fresh  president  be  appointed  he  is  of 
course  subject  to  challenge,  as  are  also  the  officers  who 
may  supply  the  place  of  those  in  respect  of  whom  objec- 
tions may  have  been  allowed  by  the  court :  (3)  the  judge 
advocate,  as  before  observed,  [§465]  is  in  no  case 
challengeable. 

5CX5.  Peremptory  challenges,  or  challenges  "  without 
showing  of  any  cause,"  are  not  known  to  courts  martial ; 


(1)  A.W.162.  Those  provisions  ap- 
ply to  every  description  of  court  mar- 
tial, and  were  fint  inserted  in  the 
mutiny  act  of  1847»  which  fixed  what 
had  graduaUy  become  the  prevailing 
practice  of  the  service. 

(2)  There  is  no  express  regulation 
on  this  subject,  but  the  form  appended 
by  the  writer  to  former  editions  of  this 
work  has  been  embodied  in  the  new 
issue  of  the  Queen's  Regulations,  which 
may  therefore  be  taken  to  sanction  the 


course  here  suggested.  When  several 
officers  are  challenged,  the  above  bad 
been  the  general  practice. — It  appears 
to  bo  calculated  to  obviate  inconveni- 
ences in  every  case,  and  some  expedient 
of  the  kind  must  necessarily  be  resorted 
to,  in  the  event  of  every  member  being 
challenged,  an  incident  which  has  oc- 
curred, and  on  moie  than  one  coca- 
sion. 
(8)  A.W.152. 
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the  jMrisoner  must  in  every  case  state  his  objection,  which  prisoner  is 
together  with  the  statement  of  any  witnesses,  is  entered  on  Butehia 
the  minutes  of  the  court,  as  other  parts  of  the  proceedings,  which  is  ajso 
The  cause  of  exception  having  been  detailed  and  a  reply  or  the  face  of  the 
explanation  offered,  if  the  case  admits  of  it,  and  that  also 
having  been  entered  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  the  How  disposed 
court  is  cleared,  and  the  other  officers  proceed  to  deliberate 
and  decide  on  the  assigned  cause  of  exception.     The  court, 
it  may  be  observed,  must  decide  on  the  assertion  of  the 
party  challenging,   of  the   officer  challenged,  and   of  the 
witnesses  examined  ;  for  it  has  no  authority  to  receive  evi- 
dence on  oath,  before  the  administration  of  the  prescribed 
oath  to  the  members.    The  better  practice  of  the  service 
has  prevailed,  and  it  has  become  the  established  custom  for    ' 
the  member,  in  respect  to  whom  the  objection  has  been 
made,  to  withdraw  on  the  clearing  of  the  court.    In  general, 
an  officer,  objected  to  on  the  score  of  prejudice  or  malice, 
requests  permission  to  withdraw  altogether,  and  the  court 
ordinarily  feels  disposed  to  assent,  when  it  can  do  so  con- 
sistently :  Sir  Edward  Blackstone  has  well  remarked,  that 
upon  challenges  for  cause  shown,  if  the   reason  assigned 
prove  insufficient  to  set  aside  the  juror,  perhaps  the  bare 
questioning  his  indifference  may  provoke  resentment.  (4) 

501.  The  other  officers  having  come  to  a  decision  as  to  Decision  as  to 
the  allowance  of  the  challenge,  and  the  officer  whose  case  knonS'K™ 
has  been  under  consideration  being  aware  of  the  result,  ^^^^ 

the  parties  are  called  into  court  and  the  public  is  admitted. 
The  decision  is  then  made  known  in  open  court,  and  the 
officer  objected  to  either  retains  his  seat,  or  else,  except  in 
the  case  of  an  exception  to  the  president  not  being  dis- 
allowed, [§497]  is  set  aside  in  order  to  being  replaced,  as 
above  pointed  out,  by  some  other  officer. 

502.  Challen&:es  to  particular  jurors  have  been  reduced  cause  of 

1.      1  .        i.  t^       -I  \,         T  .  .  challenge 

by  lawyers  to  four  heads :  propter  honoris  respectum ; 
Jpropter  defectum ;  propter  affectum ;  and  propter  deUctuTn. 
No  question,  connected  with  the  first  class,  can  arise  for 
consideration  by  a  court  martial,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  case  to  be  classed  under  the  fourth.  It  is  possible, 
however  improbable,  that  challenges  may  arise,  depending 

(4)  4  Commentaries,  353. 
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on  the  second  class ;  as  if,  by  inadvertence,  an  officer,  under 
the  degree  of  captain,  were  about  to  take  the  oaths  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  trial  of  a  field  officer ;  or,  on  a  general  court 
martial,  an  officer  who  had  not  %eld  a  commission  for  three 
years,  or  if  a  young  officer  were  nominated  a  member  of  any 
other  court  martial,  without  having  previously  attended  the 
proceedings  of  courts  martial.  (5) 

503.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  challenge,— or  rather 
the  least  infrequent, — fall  under  the  third  head ; — ^for  sus- 
picion of  prejudice  or  malice.  It  is  unnecessary,  even  were 
it  possible,  to  enter  with  minuteness  on  this  subject.  The 
grounds  of  challenge  are  necessarily  the  same  in  all  courts, 
but  they  depend  entirely  on  the  fact*  of  the  particular  case 
and  the  view  the  court  may  take  of  them.  Each  cause  of 
prejudice  must  vary  in  complexion  and  degree,  and  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  court 
martial,  in  whose  breast  it  is  to  distinguish  that  degree  of 
prejudice  or  malice  which  may  justify  the  objection  to  a 
particular  member. 

504.  According  to  Blackstone,  prindpai  challenges  of 
jurors  challenged  for  suspicion  of  bias,  or  partiality,  are, 
^^  where  the  cause  assigned  carries  with  it,  primd  /adej 
evident  marks  of  suspicion,  either  of  malice  or  favour ;  as, 
that  a  juror  is  of  kin  to  either  party  within  the  ninth  degree ; 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  cause ;  that  there  is  an  action 
depending  between  him  and  the  party ;  that  he  has  taken 
money  for  his  verdict ;  that  he  has  formerly  been  a  juror  in 
the  same  cause  ;  that  he  is  the  party's  master,  servant,  coun- 
sellor, steward,  or  attorney,  or  of  the  same  society  or  corpora- 
tion with  him :  all  these  are  principal  causes  of  challenge, 
which,  if  true,  cannot  be  overruled ;  for  jurors  must  be  omni 
eicceptUme  majorea.^^Q)  Now,  the  greater  part  of  these 
causes  of  principal  challenge  may  arise  on  coiurts  martial ; 
and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  it  is  equally  necessary  as 
on  juries,  that  members  of  a  court  martial  should  be  omni 
exceptione  majores.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  there  is  not  an  equal  facility  of  replacing  a  mem- 
ber of  a  court  martial  and  a  juror  in  an  ordinary  trial ;  and 
that  great  inconvenience  to  the  service,  if  not  a  failure  of 


(5)  Q.R734. 


(6)  3  CommentatiM,  363. 
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justice,  must  often  arise  if  frivolouB  causes  of  challenge  were 
admitted* 

505.  The  having  declared  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  lu^ving  deUvered 
prisoner  maliciotbsly,  is  a  good  cause  of  challenge ;  but  if  it  prisoner 
shall  appear  that  the  juror  made  such  declaration  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  not  out  of  any  ill  will  to  the 

party,  it  is  no  cause  of  challenge.  (7) 

506.  A  juryman  has  been  set  aside  on  a  trial  for  high 
treason,  because,  when  looking  at  the  prisoners,  he  uttered 
the  words  "  darmied  raacais:^^ (8)  and  such  ground  of  chal- 
lenge would,  no  doubt,  avail  against  a  member  of  a  court 

martial.     The  having:  expressed  an  opinion  of  the  prisoner  oronthecrim« 

^        r  r  r  charged; 

on  the  charge  in  question,  is  held  sufficient  ground  of  ex- 
ception : — "  In  the  year  1718,  an  officer  was  tried  by  a  court 
martial  at  Gibraltar,  for  killing  another ;  the  prisoner  chal- 
lenged two  of  the  members ;  the  first,  for  tampering  with 
one  of  his  witnesses ;  the  other,  for  declaring  before  the  trial 
came  on,  that  he  deserved  to  die :  both  were  proved,  and 
admitted  by  the  court  to  be  just  and  reasonable  exceptions ; 
whereupon  they  were  both  dismissed,  and  others  sworn  in 
their  room.**  (1) 

507.  In  December,  1828,  a  soldier  of  the  85th  reG:iment  ?>f»^5, 

•'    '  '  '  °  interested  or 

was  brought  to  a  court  martial  for  attempting  to  steal  the  ^i»^^ ; 
property  of  an  officer,  who  by  inadvertence  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  court.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty ;  but, 
on  the  opinion  of  the  judge  advocate  general,  the  sentence 
was  remitted,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  officer,  to  whom 
the  property  belonged,  being  a  member. 

508.  Before  the  alteration  of  the  law,  [§317]  on  appeals  having  been 
from  a  regimental  to  a  general  court  martial,  the  having  court  of  enqnizy 
been  a  member  of  such  regimental  c9urt  martial  was  held  a 
sufficient  cause  of  exception,  and  the  same  holds  good  as  to 
members  of  the  court  of  enquiry.  [§512] 

509.  The  objection,  that  the  member  is  of  the  same  reed-  The  being  of  th« 

.  ,     . ,  .  «    ,  °        «m«  regiment 

ment  or  company  with  the  pnsoner,  or  of  the  same  regiment  or  company 
with  the  president,  is  inadmissible.  inadrnwdbic/ 

510.  A  commanding  officer  of  the  prisoner's  regiment,  as  Gommandii« 
Btichj  has  been  objected  to,  and  the  validity  of  the  challenge  xegimoat! 
admitted,  possibly  upon  the  supposition  that  prejudice  might 

(7)  Hawkins,  p.  589.  (1)  Simee'e  Military  Library,  iy.  64. 

(8)  State  DriaU,  0*Coigly. 
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exist  from  previous  imperfect,  or  ex  parte,  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  inducing  the  triaL  The  mutiny  act  and  arti- 
cles of  war  formeily  rendered  (2)  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  prisoner's  regiment  ineligible  as  president  as  such,  and 
an  opinion  has  been  given  on  the  highest  authority,  that  a 
prisoner's  commanding  officer  sitting  on  the  court  martial  for 
his  trial,  although  not  rendering  the  sentence  invalid,  is  an 
^'inexpedient  proceeding."  If  the  commanding  officer  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  prosecution,  or  in 
bringing  forward  the  charge,  his  sitting  as  a  member  would 
be  highly  objectionable  in  any  circumstances ;  and  if  alleged 
as  a  cause  of  challenge,  should  obviously  be  allowed. 
Materi^  511.  It  is  a  Valid  cause  of  challenge,  that  a  proposed 

member  is  a  material  witness  and  summoned  on  the  trial ; 
but  if  required  to  give  evidence  as  to  character  only,  the 
objection  is  not  admitted.  (3)     If  a  member,  not  having  been 
challenged,  shall  have  taken  the  oaths  and  his  seat,  and  shall 
in  the  course  of  the  trial  be  examined  as  a  material  witness, 
he  is  not  thereby  disqualified  from  discharging  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  court  martial.  [§  947]     Circumstances  may, 
however,  render  it  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  duties  of  a 
member  and  a  witness  were  united.     Should  the  cross- 
examination  be  calculated  to  create  irritation  in  a  member, 
it  must  be  more  consonant  with  his  feelings,  and  may  pro- 
bably be  more  accordant  with  the  practice  of  judges  in  the 
civil  courts,  were  he  not  to  resume  his  seat ;  but  even  if  the 
members  were  in  excess  of  the  minimum  number,  so  long 
as  the  law  does  not  make  provision  for  such  withdrawal,  it 
would  be  as  illegal  as  for  a  juryman  to  leave  the  box  before 
the  verdict,  because  he  had  been  sworn  as  a  witness. 
'   512.  An  officer's  h^ing  been  a  member  of  a  court  of 
iMTingbeeik        enquiry  held  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  charge,  the 
a  SS*S  "*       court  having  given  an  opinion,  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid  cause 
Se^SSbiSof      of  challenge.    It  is  generally  held  that  the  objection  is 
***^*'  equally  valid  where  the  court  has  not  given  an  opinion, 

(2)  See  the  existing  proTisions,  §  16.  the  benchf  and  were  sworn,  and  gave 

(3)  *<  It  seems  agre^  that  it  is  no  evidence,  and  did  not  go  up  to  the 
exception  against  a  person's  giTing  bench  again  during  his  trial/' — 2  Haw- 
evidence  either  for  or  against  a  pri-  kins,  608. — Peers  examined  as  wit- 
Boner,  that  he  is  one  of  the  judges  or  nesses  on  the  trial  of  pe^  take  |Mrt 
jurors  who  are  to  try  him ;  and  in  the  in  the  snbeequent  verdict. — ^Taylor, 
case  of  Hacker,  two  of  the  persons  in  1107* 

the  oommission  for  the  trial  came  off 
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although  a  contrary  position  has  been  maintained  by  a  well* 
known  writer  on  this  subject.  (4)  It  will  be  granted  without 
difficulty  that  a  judge  or  juror  ought,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  a  charge  without  preju- 
dice, and  without  the  bias  which  ex  parte  statements  are 
calculated  to  create.  Now,  the  proceedings  before  a  court 
of  enquiry  may  be,  and  generally  are,  ex  parte  statements, 
tending  to  attach  criminality,  or  to  discover  facts  upon 
which  subsequent  charges  may  be  built,  and  they  are  not 
upon  oath.  If  the  accused  be  permitted  to  enter  on  ex- 
planation, the  statements  in  his  favour  are  equally  without 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  which  the  custom  of  all  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  statute  law  as  to  courts  martial,  render 
necessary.  It  would  therefore,  it  is  apprehended,  be  quite 
incompatible  with  a  fair  and  equitable  trial,  that  a  member 
of  a  court  martial  should  be  thus  exposed  to  the  impression 
of  formal  statements  not  on  oath,  and  not  tested  by  cross- 
examination. 

513.  There  is  another  point  nearly  allied  to  this,  respect-  harinsbeen  a 
ing  which  the  author  of  this  work  took  a  view  of  the  custom  coiiaterouriai, 
of  the  service  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  author  vaUdcauBe of 
above  referred  to.  He  specified  "  the  having  been  a  mem-  ^^^' 
ber  of  a  general  court  martial,  in  which  the  circumstances 
about  to  be  investigated  have  been  discussed,  either  prin- 
cipally, collaterally,  or  incidentally,''  as  a  ^'sufficient  ex- 
ception to  a  member  objected  to ; "  (5)  and  this  on  the 
groimd,  ^'that  members  of  a  court  martial  should  come 
to  a  trial  as  little  acquainted  as  possible  with  the  subject 
to  be  tried,  and  perfectly  free  from  every  bias  and  impres- 
sion which  a  previous  discussion  of  its  merits,  however 
incidental,  could  not  fail  to  leave  on  the  member's  mind ;" 
and  yet  it  is  asserted,  as  before  observed,  [§512]  that  the 
objection  to  an  officer's  having  been  a  member  of  a  court 
of  enquiry  cannot  be  allowed,  if  the  court  had  not  given  an 
opinion. — ^A  collateral  or  incidental  mention  on  oath,  or  a 
discussion  resting  on  facts  supported  by  legal  evidence  in 
the  course  of  a  regular  trial,  is  therefore  considered  more 
calculated  to  create  prejudice  and  poison  the  stream  of  jus- 
tice than  an  ex  parte  or  declamatory  statement  not  on  oath« 
Although  the  reasoning  cannot  be  acquiesced  in  by  which  a 

(4)  Kennedy  on  General  Courte  Martial  (London,  1825),  20.  (5)  Ibid. 
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luiTlng  been  a 
member  on  ft 
ooUaceral  trial, 
not  in  itMelf  a 
▼alid  cause  of 
ohallenge. 


distinction  is  drawn  between  officers  who  may  have  served 
on  courts  of  enquiry  giving  and  withholding  an  opinion, 
yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  probable  origin  of  this 
notion.  Mr.  Tytler,  adverting  to  the  conunon  law,  and 
the  affinity  which  courts  of  enquiry  bear  to  grand  juries, 
observes,  *'  No  grand  juror,  who  has  found  a  bill  of  indict^ 
ment  against  a  prisoner,  can  be  a  member  of  the  petty  jury 
on  the  trial  of  that  prisoner,  or  even  on  the  trial  of  another 
wherein  the  same  matter  is  in  question  ;''  (6)  and  thence  he 
infers,  ^'  that  it  is  sufficient  ground  for  challenging  a  member 
of  a  general  court  martial,  that  he  has  given  his  opinion  of 
the  cause  in  a  previous  court  of  enquiry."  But  Mr.  Tytler 
does  not  add,  that  it  is  an  insufficient  cause,  if  the  court  of 
enquiry  did  not  give  an  opinion ;  and  he  might  have  gone  on 
to  state,  that  no  grand  juror,  having  ignored  a  bill  against 
a  prisoner,  can  be  a  member  of  a  jury  on  the  trial  of  that 
prisoner  for  the  same  charge ;  and  that,  under  all  possible 
circumstances,  it  is  a  good  cause  of  challenge  that  *'  a  juror 
has  formerly  been  a  juror  in  the  same  cause."  (7)  Thus  far 
the  custom  of  civil  courts  tends  to  confirm  the  custom  of 
courts  martial  here  contended  for, — that  the  having  been  a 
member  of  a  court  of  enquiry  is  a  sufficient  objection,  and 
this,  whether  an  opinion  shall  have  been  given  or  not.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  found  in  the  possibility  of  the  juror's 
being  led  to  a  premature  opinion  from  incomplete  and  ex 
parte  evidence.  But  though  the  custom  of  courts  of  civil 
judicature  must  have  great  weight  in  justifying  the  customs 
of  courts  martial,  and  although  the  rules  of  evidence  in 
courts  of  common  law  ought  to  be  admitted  by  courts  mar- 
tial as  being  the  law  of  evidence,  yet,  in  matters  relating  to 
the  constitution  of  the  court  and  to  the  ordering  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, courts  martial  must  be  guided  by  their  own  peculiar 
customs,  which,  when  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  forms  in 
courts  of  common  law,  may  generally  be  traced  to  peculiar 
circumstances  incidental  or  inseparably  attaching  to  courts 
martial. 

5 14-9-  But  even  if  the  analogous  custom  of  conmion  law 
courts  were  admitted  as  paramoimt  authority,  it  is  still  to  be 
shown  that  such  analogy  can  be  established  as  will  support 


(6)  Tytler. 


(7)  BUckstone,  360.    See  before,  {504. 
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the  position,  that  '*  having  been  a  member  of  a  general  hATingbMna 
court  martial  in  which  the  circumstances  about  to  be  inves-  collateral  trial, 
tigated  have  been  discussed  either  principally,  collaterally,  Taiidcaoaeof 
or  incidentally,"  is  a  sufficient  objection.  We  learn  from 
Hawkins  that  ^'  It  hath  been  adjudged  to  be  no  good  cause 
of  challenge,  that  the  juror  hath  found  others  guilty  on  the 
same  indictment ;  for  the  indictment  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  law,  several  against  each  defendant,  for  every  one  must 
be  convicted  by  particular  evidence  against  himself."  (8) 
We  read  also,  that  where  several  are  indicted  jointly,  but 
put  separately  on  their  trials,  a  conviction  of  one  by  a  jury 
is  no  cause  of  challenge  to  the  other  prisoners,  for  the  crime 
of  each  is  severaL  (9)  But — quite  apart  from  any  weight 
which  may  be  derived  from  these  rules  of  common  law 
courts — ^it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  nothing  is  more 
common  or  better  established  by  custom,  than  for  the  same 
court  martial,  or  rather,  as  they  are  resworn,  courts  martial 
composed  of  the  same  officers,  to  investigate  charges,  not 
only  collateral,  but  arising  out  of  the  same  facts,  and  even 
identical.  Were  it  known  and  invariably  admitted,  that 
challenges  to  officers  so  circimistanoed  were  allowed,  they 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  often  resorted  to  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  service  and  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  In  many 
situations  courts  martial  are  with  difficulty  assembled,  and 
it  would  be  often  the  next  thing  to  impossible,  if  not  abso- 
lutely impossible,  to  furnish  a  different  set  of  officers  on 
collateral  trials  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  right  of  arbitrary 
challenge,  ^  a  provision  frill  of  that  tenderness  and  human- 
ity to  prisoners,  for  which  our  English  laws  are  justly 
famous,"  (10)  cannot  be  permitted  before  courts  martial* 

(8)  2  Hawkins,  689.        (9)  Kelynge,  9.       (10)  4  Blackstone,  353. 
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except  in  Indian 
army, 


FOBMATION,   ADJOimNMENT,   AKD   DISSOLUTION   OF  THE   COURT. 

520.  If  no  challenges  have  been  made,  or  after  all  have 
been  disposed  of,  the  court  must  first  be  duly  formed  by 
being  ^om  in,  [§  440-2]  before  proceeding  with  the  trial. 
The  prisoner,  prosecutor  (but  not  necessarily  the  witnesses), 
being  present,  the  court  and  all  persons  who  may  be  seated 
in  the  place  of  assembly  stand,  and  the  judge  advocate  pro- 
ceeds to  administer  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  articles  of 
war,  [§  440, 451]  to  the  president  first,  by  himself,  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  and  afterwards  to  the  members  collectively,  or  to 
as  many  of  them  as  may  conveniently  together  hold  the 
book.  The  president  then  administers  to  the  judge  advocate 
[§440(4)]  the  oath  of  secresy,  and  the  officers  in  waiting 
are  relieved  from  further  attendance. 

521.  In  all  cases  in  which  more  prisoners  than  one  are 
arraigned  upon  separate  and  distinct  charges,  and  tried  by 
the  same  court  martial,  it  is  directed  that  the  court  be  re- 
sworn at  the  commencement  of  each  trial,  and  that  the 
proceedings  should  be  conducted  and  recorded  separately.  (1) 

522.  A  court  martial  once  constituted  by  competent 
authority  continues  in  existence  till  dissolved  by  the  same 
superior  authority;  but  in  the  case  of  a  court  martial  held 
in  India  on  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  Indian  forces,  the 
government  of  the  presidency  may  suspend  the  proceed- 
ings. (2)  If,  when  charged  to  try  a  prisoner,  it  has  proceeded 
with  the  arraignment,  it  cannot  be  dissolved  without  pro- 


(1)  Q.R.74I.  Examples  of  not  re- 
swearing a  court  composed  of  the 
-same  officers  were  not  uncommon 
before  the  appearance  of  the  order  to 
this  efiectt  though  the  terms  of  the  ad- 
juration, "You  shall  well  and  truly 
tiy  and  determine  according  to  the 
evidence  in  the  matter  now  before  jou," 
would  seem  to  have  always  required 
the  repetition  of  this  oath  in  each 
separate  case. 

(2)  M.A.100.    This  provision  was 


transferred  to  the  mutiny  act  of  1863 
from  the  Indian  mutiny  act  of  1847 
(20  &  21  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  57),  which  waa 
repealed  that  year.  The  correspond- 
ing section  was  first  inserted  in  the 
East  India  Company's  mutiny  act  of 
1823  (4  Geo.  4,  c,  81,  s.  14),  and  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  suggested 
{see  McNaughten,  p.  66)  by  an  unfor> 
tunate  dissension  between  tne  dvil  and 
military  authorities  at  Madnui  in  the 
year  1809. 
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ceeding  to  judgment,  except  the  prisoner  should  be  released,  nnimthemem. 
by  order  of  the  convening  authority,  or  in  case  of  the  death  taken  ^^en 

f)x  ^VftP     OP  \tt^ 

or  protracted  illness  or  capture  of  members  reducing  it  below  come  incapnci. 
the  legal  number.     The  illness  of  the  prisoner,  if  it  promise  ^     ^' 

to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  to  the  serious  pre- 
judice of  the  service,  may  abo  justify  its  being  dissolved,  the 
prisoner  remaining  liable  to  future  trial.  (2)  Should  the 
death  of  the  prisoner  put  a  stop  to  the  trial,  the  fact  must 
be  established  by  evidence,  and  recorded  before  the  court  is 
finally  adjourned. 

523.  The  place  of  meeting  of  the  court  may  at  any  time  change  of 
be  changed  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  convening  au-  Su^uy. 
thority ;  or,  within  the  limits  of  the  original  order,  the  court 

may  adjourn  on  its  own  motion,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  either 
prosecutor  or  prisoner,  to  the  place  of  any  transaction  referred 
to  in  the  evidence  before  it,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
plans  which  may  have  been  produced,  or  otherwise  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  locality;  (3) — or  to  take  the  examina- 
tion of  a  witness  unable  to  attend  the  court ;  [§  941]  or  upon 
other  similar  occasion.  (4) 

524.  No  proceedings  can  take  place  but  between  the  Time  of 
hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  or  ***'**"°*' 
in  the  East  Indies,  between  six  in  the  morning  and  four  in 

the  afternoon,  except  in  cases  requiring  immediate  ex- 
ample. (5)  Evident  necessity  will  in  like  manner  justify 
a  deviation  from  the  well-established  custom  of  the  service 
by  the  sitting  of  a  coiu±  martial  on  Sunday,  Christmas-day, 
or  Good  Friday.  (6)    In  1868  the  article  of  war  provided  extended 

(2)  See  S  634.  General  courts  mar-  of  an  officer,  accompanied  the  oonrt 
tial  ha>re  in  many  cases  assembled  at  and  the  observations  of  the  court  were 
the  quarters  of  the  prisoner  (an  officer),  recorded  on  the  proceedings.  See 
when  he  was  unable  to  attend.  A  §  429  for  the  new  provision  sMided  to 
similar  course  was  adopted  some  years  the  articles  in  1868. 

since  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  had  (4)  See  §  522(2).    "  At  the  request 

been  reported  sick  during  the  trial,  of  the  prosecutor,  the  courts  accom- 

The  court  at  his  request,  after  con-  panied  by  the  prisoner,  proceeded  to 

salting  the  medical  officer,  adjourned  the  engine  house  in  the  barracks,  and 

to  the  ward  of  the  hospital  in  order  to  viewed  the  bones  of  the  three  human 

receive  the  evidence  of  a  witness  for  bodies  there  laid  out." — ^Trial  of  En- 

the  defence,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  sign  Cullen,  Jamaica  Blue  Book,  p.  44. 

release  from  further  attendance.  (5)  A.W.160. 

(3)  On  the  3rd  October,  1866,  the  (6)  In  the  case  of  a  general  court 
oonrt  for  the  trial  of  Ensign  Cullen  martial  the  royal  warrant  (R.W.165) 

froceeded  in  H Ji.S.  Barracouta    to  authorizes  the  payment  of  the  usual 

^oit  Meurant,    and    thence    to    the  allowances  on  the  intervening  Sundays 

scene  of   the  alleged    offence. — Blite  during  the  sitting  of  the  court. 
Beokf  p.  4.    The  prisoner,  under  escort 
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Adjoarnments. 


Liability  of 
mCTabers  to 
other  duty, 
during, 

bat  not  to 
embark,  or 
go  away  on 
]eaTe, 

except  in 
special  cases. 


Desirable  to 
swear  more 
than  iMbt  legal 
number. 


Oourt  rednoed 
below  the  legal 
number,  by 
sickness,  may 
adjourn; 


that  if  the  court  considers  it  necessary,  they  may  coutinne 
any  trial  beyond  the  hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon,  recording 
in  the  proceedings  their  reason  for  so  doing.  (7)  It  was 
also  provided  in  the  article  for  the  year  1872,  that  in 
addition  to  cases  requiring  an  immediate  example,  trials 
may  be  held  at  any  hour  when  the  commanding  officer 
certifies  under  his  hand  that  the  same  is  expedient  for  the 
public  service. 

525.  The  court  adjourns,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the 
order  of  the  president ;  the  time  when  the  court  adjourns 
and  assembles  being  recorded  with  precision,  in  order  that  it 
may  appear  on  the  &ce  of  the  proceedings  to  have  been  held 
during  the  appointed  hours.  When  the  duration  of  an  ad- 
journment is  dependent  on  circumstances,  and  the  court 
cannot  fix  the  day,  it  is  re-assembled  by  a  notification  to 
that  effect  in  orders,  or  by  notice  to  each  member  from  the 
officiating  judge  advocate.  When  a  court  martial  is  not 
sitting,  the  members  are  available  for  parades  or  other  duties 
that  will  not  interfere  with  their  court  martial  duty ;  but 
they  are  not  to  quit  the  station  without  special  authority 
until  the  court  is  dissolved.  (8)  It  was  pointed  out  in  former 
regulations,  that  in  case  of  any  pressing  necessity,  a  reference 
should  be  made,  if  at  home,  through  the  adjutant  general, 
or,  if  on  foreign  stations,  to  the  general  officer  commanding, 
before  the  members  are  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  call  for  the  re-assembling  of  the  court.  (9) 

526.  On  general  courts  martial  at  all  times,  and  more 
especially  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  protracted  proceedings, 
and  in  this  case  also  on  minor  courts  martial,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  number,  exceeding  that  legally  necessary,  should  be 
sworn  in,  to  guard  against  the  inconvenience  which  might 
otherwise  arise  from  the  sickness  or  death  of  a  member.  If,  by 
the  absence  of  a  member,  the  court  should  be  reduced  below 
the  legal  number,  it  necessarily  adjourns :  if  the  legal  number 
remains,  the  trial  is  proceeded  with.  In  either  case  the 
absence,  with  the  cause,  is  duly  recorded.  If  it  be  the  sick- 
ness of  a  member,  proved  by  the  evidence  of  a  medical 
officer,  the  court  may  adjourn,  either  from  time  to  time,  or 
leaving  the  time  of  meeting  to  be  announced,  as  above  men- 


(7)  A.W.I6O.        (8)  aR.888.        (9)  Gen.  Reg.  (1837),  pug©  247. 
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tioned,  [§525];  but  if  the  number  be  reduced  below  the  bydeatb, 
minitDum  by  the  capture  or  resignation  being  officially  noti- 
fied, (10)  or  by  the  death  of  a  member,  the  coiu*t  is  from 
that  moment  dissolved,  so  far  as  the  particular  trial  is  con- 
cerned, the  tBLct  being  noted  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings, 
and  reported  by  the  president  to  the  convening  authority. 

527.  When  the  court  is  dissolved  by  being  reduced  below  judgment 
the  legal  minimum  as  above,  or  if  the  illness  of  any  one  of  pron^lHlsd* 
its  number  be  so  serious  as  to  render  necessary  such  an 
adjournment  as  may  prove  inconvenient  to  the  service,  it 
is  competent  to  the  convening:  authority  to  declare  the  court  a  new  trial  may 

*  o  ^  be  ordered,  but 

dissolved,  and,  in  either  case,  provided  the  couit  had  not 

proceeded  so  far  as  to  give  judgment,  another  court  may  be 

assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner.     The  mutiny  act 

only  provides  against  second  trials  of  persons  ^^  acquitted 

or  convicted.''    Those  of  the  members  of  the  former  court, 

who  remain  available,  may  be  appointed  to  serve  on  the 

new  court,  but  they  must,  with  the  additional  officers,  be 

subject  to  challenge.     The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  the  au  lyrooeedingB 

swearing  of  the  court,  the  swearing  and  examination  of  wit-  "'"^*****"*^» 

nesses,  &c.,  must  be  gone  through  de  novo.    This  course, 

not  only  accords  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  courts 

martial  and  the  express  opinion  of  the  able  judge  advocate, 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton,(l)  but  is  in  strict  confomiity  with  the 

practice  of  the  superior  courts  of  law,  on  the  sudden  illness 

of  a  juror.  (2) 

52S.  It  has  however  been  held,  that  new  members  may  be 
added  to  a  court  martial,  if  ^  such  persons  hear  or  be  well 
informed  of  the  evidence  given  before  their  attendance  ;"(3) 
and  others  again  have  asserted,  that  such  proceeding  would 

(10)  Officers  who  retire,  when  Borr-  eeedings;  and  the  dehiy,  occAsioned 

ing  at  home,  receire  pay  to  the  daj  by  referring  to  the  judge  adyocate 

before  that  apecified  in  the  Gazette  general,  was  productive  of  an  arrange- 

<RW.219),  and,  if  f  erring  abroad,  to  ment  of  the  affiiir,  in  eoneeqnenoe  of 

the  date  on  which  the  retirement  ia  which  the  prisoner  was  released  from. 

DoHlled  in  the  general  orders  of  the  aireat  and  returned  to  his  duty ;  it  is 

station,  if  they  continue  to  do  duty. —  for  this  reason  that  nainea  and  dates 

B. W.  22 1 .  are  not  given. 

(1)  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Manners  (2)  Soeddertfa  case,  2  Leach,  707. 

Satton,  referred  to,  was  gpven  in  a  (i)  Opinion  of  the  king's  advocate 

la     " 


where  an  officer  had  been  placed  and  solicitor  of  the  admiralty,  Messrs. 

on  his  trial  and  Uie  prosecution  far  G.  Paul  and  W.  Strahan.    1  M* Arthur 

proceeded  with,  when  the  illness  of  a  (8rd  edit.  1806),  Apjwndiz  zv. ;  but 

member,  by  reducing  the  court  below  this  appendix  was  omitted  in  the  4th 

the  legal  number,  interrupted  the  pro-  edition  (1S13)» 
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be  correct,  if  assented  to  by  tbe  prisoner ;  but  as  it  is  directly 
contrary  to  common  law  to  admit  a  new  juror,  and  opposed 
to  the  custom  of  courts  martial  to  admit  a  new  member  to 
take  bis  seat  during  the  progress  of  a  trial,  (as  much  so  and 
for  tbe  same  reasons  as  it  would  be  to  permit  an  original 
member,  who  had  been  absent  during  the  examination  of  a 
witness,  to  resume  his,)  there  can  l>e  no  sufficient  reason  for 
admitting  even  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  to  induce  such  a 
deviation  from  the  correct  course.  Any  other  irregularity, 
and  innovations  of  every  kind,  mighty  if  consented  to  by  tbe 
parties  before  the  court,  be  justified  upon  the  same  principle. 
The  court  is  sworn  to  abide  by  certain  fixed  rules,  not  to 
arbitrate  between  the  parties  on  any  terms  to  which  they 
may  agree,  and,  it  is  conceived,  ought  not  to  permit  the 
concurrence  of  the  prisoner,  or  parties  to  the  trial,  to  influ- 
ence any  proceeding  which  may  affect  its  constitution.  The 
utmost  extent  to  which  the  conaerit  of  the  parties  might 
operate  should  apply  only  to  any  relaxation  or  modification 
of  the  strict  rule  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence.  [§  990-1] 
If  these  principles  be  admitted,  it  must  be  granted,  that  on 
the  addition  of  a  new  member,  the  court  ought  invariably 
to  be  resworn  and  to  be  again  subject  to  challenge;  but, 
when  the  court  is  duly  constituted,  if,  to  save  time,  the 
prisoner  thflik  fit^  and  the  prosecutor  do  not  object,  there 
can  then  be  no  objection,  after  each  witness  has  been  again 
sworn,  to  admit  the  reading  over  to  him,  and  the  entering 
on  the  prooeedings  of  his  previously  recorded  testimony, 
with  any  alteration  he  may  desire,  the  witness  also  being 
subject  to  examination  by  the  court  and  to  be  again  ex* 
amined  by  the  parties  before  it. 

529.  Should  the  court  be  deprived  of  the  president,  the 
convening  authority  is  conipetent  to  appoint  the  next  senior 
member  to  that  office  (if  he  be  eligible  under  the  provisions 
of  the  articles  of  war),  provided  the  number  of  the  members 
still  remaining  is  legally  sufficient.  In  such  case,  the  pro- 
ceedings would  continue  as  though  no  interruption  had 
occurred,  the  warrant  or  order  appointing  the  new  president 
being  read  and  entered. 

530.  As  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  examination  of 
witnesses  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  and  as,  in  fact,  no  act  performed  by  a  part 
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of  the  court  can  be  legal,  the  unavoidable  absence  of  any 
member,  by  sickness,  or  otherwise,  at  any  period  necessarily 
pverentB  his  resuming  his  seat.  (4)  A  failure  in  attention  to 
this  custom,  which  has  ever  prevailed,  so  far  as  the  author 
can  ascertain,  in  the  British  army,  was  strongly  animadverted 
upon  by  General  Viscount  Combermere,  in  a  general  order, 
dated  Simla,  17th  September,  1828,  on  the  proceedings  of 
a  general  court  martial  held  at  Dinapore,  for  the  trial  of 
Lieutenant  E.  Reily,  of  the  13th  Light  Infimtry :  <'It  appears 
that,  on  the  court  assembling  on  the  sixth  day,  one  of  the 
members  was  taken  ill  and  obliged  to  withdraw ;  a  sufficient 
number  remaining,  the  court  proceeded  in  the  hearing  of 
evidence  for  the  defence.  On  the  next  day  of  assembling, 
the  member  who  had  withdrawn  was  allowed  to  resume  his 
seat.  This  proceeding  is  so  directly  at  variance  with  the 
practice  of  courts  martial  and  the  principles  of  justice,  that 
it  may  be  held  to  affect  the  leg^tj  of  the  judgment  of  the 
court."  His  lordship,  after  commenting  on  the  finding, 
continues, — "  The  irregularity,  before  observed,  has  rendered 
nugatory  the  eerUejice  of  the  court  martial." 

531.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  Proeeedingi 
occasional  withdrawing  of  a  member  for  any  time,  however  duSngmomMi. 
limited,  must  suspend  the  examination  of  a  witness ;  that,  of  mnnber. 
which  is  in  itself  unjust  and  irregular,  must  be  so  if  tole« 

rated  in  any  degree. 

532.  The  absence  of  the  judge  advocate,  who  may  have  jndg*  adroeato 
been  sworn  in  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  does  ST^foom^ 
not  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  a  general  court  martial.  ^  *^'' 

A  substitute    may  be  appointed  by  the  judge  advocate 

general,  or  by  the  officer  convening  the  court,  where  the 

warrant  includes  the  power  to  appoint  a  judge  advocate. 

The  person  appointed  to  officiate  must  obviously  be  sworuf 

and  it  must  be  entered  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  that 

the  warrant  or  order  appointing  him,  has  been  read  in  court 

The  reasons  which  debar  the  return  of  a  member,  who  may  mndncmiM 

have  been  absent  during  the  reception  of  evidence,  do  not 

(4)  See  a  rem&rk  by  the  King  in  the  letter  of  the  160th  article  of  war,  under 

general  order,  20th  i>econib^,  1806,  which  the  convening  ofllcer  may  direct 

pnbliahing  the  sentence  on  Quarter-  some  member  only  to  have  a  yiew  in 

master  Heady,  3zd  Dragoon  Guards,  order  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 

[$617]     One  exception  to  the  spirit  CTidence  upon  the  trial. — See  1 429. 
of  this  rule  may  l^  justifled  by  the 

<»2 
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apply  to  the  judge  advocate ;  he  may  resume  his  duties  at 
any  moment. 

•nrua  m*7  be  533.  Application  to  delay  the  assembling  of  the  court,  from 

the  absence  or  indisposition  of  witnesses,  the  illness  of  the 
parties,  or  other  cause,  should  be  made,  when  practicable,  to 
the  convening  authority ;  but  application  to  put  oif  or  suspend 
the  trial,  may  be  urged  with  a  court  martial,  after  the  swearing 

©oiwirBM^  of  the  members.  [§534}  It  may  be  supported  by  affidavit, 
and  to  prevail  on  the  score  of  the  absence  of  the  witness, 
the  court,  who  may  call  upon  the  opposite  party  for  any  ob- 
servations upon  the  application,  (5)  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
testimony  proposed  to  be  offered  is  material,  and  that  without 
it  (6)  the  applicant  cannot  have  substantial  justice.  The 
points,  therefore,  which  each  witness  is  intended  to  prove, 
must  be  set  forth  in  the  application,  and  it  must  also  be 
shown  that  the  absence  of  the  witness  is  not  attributable  to 
any  neglect  of  the  applicant.  A  precise  period  of  delay 
must  be  prayed  for,  and  it  must  be  made  to  appear  that  there 
is  reasonable  expectation  of  procuring  the  attendance  of  the 
witness  by  the  specified  time(7);  or,  if  the  absence  of  a 
witness  be  attributed  to  his  iUness,  a  surgeon,  by  viva  voce 
testimony  on  oath,  or  by  affidavit,  must  state  the  inability  of 
the  witness  to  attend  the  court,  the  nature  of  his  disease, 
and  the  time  which  will  probably  elapse  before  the  witness 
may  be  able  to  give  his  testimony. 

wfaenfintktt  534.  It  is  czprcssly  laid  down  in  the  last  edition  of  the 

oiTttto  jutuoe,  regulations  that,  ^  The  court  have  the  power  of  granting  an 
adj6umment,  but  they  should  in  no  case  permit  an  adjourn- 
ment for  the  purpk>se  of  obtaining  further  evidence,  either 
on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  or  of  the  prisoner,  unless  they 
are  satisfied  that  such  adjournment  and  production  of  further 
evidence  will  not  render  the  trial  unjust,  and  ought  reason- 
ably to  be  allowed,  in  order  to  assist  the  course  of  justice. 
Great  care  is  therefore  to  be  taken,  both  by  the  prosecuting 
officer  and  the  prisoner,  to  have  ready  at  the  trial  all  the 

(6)  Trial  of  Ensign  Cnllen,  p.  1.  Coi.  Queniin's  Trial,  p.  35. 

(6)  **  I  take  it  npt  only  on  piece-  (7)  "  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance 

dent,  bnt  in  common  jnstice,  a  greater  of  tne  court  being  aci^oiimed  to  an 

latitude  has  always  been  given  in  the  indefinite  period,  for  the  attendance  of 

Srocuring  witnesses  material  for  the  a  witness,  whose  attendance  they  could 

efence,  than  those  thought  material  not  oompeL" — Mr,  JHoKnert  SutUm, 

for  the  prosecution:" — 7%ejud^  advo^  ihid, 
eaU  general  {Mr.  Manners  Sutton)^ 
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vitDeasea  and  documents  vhich  the^  may  desire  to  produce  tnt  arcufatn 

in  support  of  their  respective  cases."  (1)  T^iw>hiat. 

535.  The  court  must  obvioiuly  be  adjourned  at  any  period  ^f|^!^^ 
of  its  proceedings,  prior  to  the  final  close  of  the  prosecution 

and  defence,  on  satisfiictory  proof  by  one  or  more  medical 
officers  that  the  pribiner  is  in  such  a  state  that  actual  danger 
voidd  arise  from  his  attendance   in  coiut.      The  medical  !^'^'" 
officer  is  required  to  state  the  time  when  in  his  opinion  the  ?!^J'^|,^^ 
prisoner  will  be  able  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  where  ux  ««". 
be  is  BO  ill  as  to  render  it  probable  that  hie  inability  to 
attend  the  court  will  be  of  such  continuance  as  to  operate 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  service,  either  by  the  retention  of 
the  members  of  the  courta  from  their  regiments,  or  from  ptf«™«  wm 
other  cause,  the  court  may  be  dissolved  by  the  convem'ng  ini»»qoent 
authority,  though  the  prisoner  may  have  been  arraigned  and 
the  trial  have  been  proceeded  with.     The  prisoner,  on  reco- 
very, as  in  other  cases  where  the  court  has  not  proceeded  to 
the  finding,  is  amenable  to  trial  by  another  court  martial. 

536.  On  the  trial  of  Ensign  Cullen,  when  the  prosecutor  ^t«noeo( 
<ra8  assieted  by  the  attorney  genera!  of  the  colony,  the  court  proti«ioii«i 
adjourned  in  order  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel,  after   having  received  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  on  oath,  who  was  examined  in  support  of  the  etate- 

ment  in  the  prisoner's  application  as  to  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  his  professional  adviser.  (2) 

537.  The  illness  of  the  prosecutor  would,  in  few  cases,  niiwMof 
juEtify  the  suspension  of  the  trial,  excepting  perhaps  for  a 

very  limited  period.  All  prosecutions  before  courts  martial 
are  considered  as  being  at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  and  another 
officer  might  be  required  to  perform  the  duty. 

S38-49.  With  reference  to  the  dissolution  of  courts  mar-  a  mnrt  imrtkn 
tial,  and  to  the  mode  of  keeping  the  roster  for  court  martial  em 
duty,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Queen's  Regulations  direct, 
that  attendance  at  a  court  martial,  the  members  of  which 
shall  have  been  assembled  and  sworn,  is  to  be  considered  a 
duty,  though  the  court  shall  have  been  dissolved  without 
trying  any  person. (3)  An  officer  detailed  as  "in  waiting" 
does  not  count  a  tour  of  duty.  (4) 

(1)  Q.B.T13.  enable  him  to  procure  (he  auiitmnce  of 

(l)  JuiiBicaTrinle,p.  I.p.  107-  The    conimt.    Ste  k1w>  tfie  coune  punned 
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5  50.  The  court  having  been  sworn,  the  actual  trial  begins ; 
and  here  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  principle  that  under- 
lies the  several  forms  in  trials  before  courts  martial.  Although 
they  are  essentially  different  from  our  ordinary  criminal 
courts,  both  in  their  constitution  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  held,  they  have  this  in  common  with  eveiy 
other  form  of  English  criminal  procedure.  The  trial,  al- 
though a  public  enquiiy  into  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
public  service,  is  nevertheless  conducted  as  a  private  litiga- 
tion between  two  parties.  The  prosecutor  tries  to  procure  the 
punishment  of  the  prisoner  for  an  alleged  offence,  and  the 
prisoner  tries  to  avoid  it ;  the  court',  as  it  were,  moderating 
between  them,  according  to  certain  rules  which  ha?e  grown 
up  in  practice,  and  been  found  by  experience  to  pi^mote  the 
ends,  not  only  of  abstract  justice,  but  also  of  what  English- 
men value  almost  more,  and  best  understand  as  ^  fair 
play.'^(l)  First  of  all,  the  charge  is  read,  in  open  court, 
to  the  prisoner,  whom  the  president,  or  judge  advocate,  at 
his  desire,  proceeds  to  arraign,  by  addressing  him  by  his 
rank  and  name,  (2)  as  ^specified  in  the  charge,  and  to  the 
following  effect :  ^Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  charge, 
(or  charges,)  against  you,  which  you  have  heard  read?* 
Where  two  or  more  prisoners  are  tried,  [§  402]  each  is  sepa- 
rately arraigned  in  like  form  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  stand  in  the  charge. 

(1)  ForayeiyinterefltiDgdisciiBsion        (2)  It  was  formerly  the  etiquette  to 

of  the  oomparatiTe  merits  of  the  Eng-  adoress  prifloners  beforemilitaryoouits 

liah  "  litigious*'  and  the  foreign  "  in-  martial  wprUoner;  and  the  euatom  ia 

qoiaitorial "    criminal    systemB,    ms  still,  it  is  believed,  rigidlj  letainad  id 

Stephen's  Criminal  Law  rf  England,  the  uaTY. 
153-168 
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551.  Courts  martial  [§  457]  taking  exception  to  a  charge,  ooaxt.  taking 
or  the  terms  of  it,  before  the  arraignmest  of  the  prisoner,  charge,  adjoumf 
must  defer  calling  on  him  to  plead,  and  adjourn,  reporting 

the  proceeding  through  the  president  to  the  officer  by  whom 
the  court  may  have  been  convened.    With  the  exception  of 
mere  clerical  corrections  [§  389]  the  court  has  no  authority  having  no 
to  proceed  with  the  trial  on  altered  charges,  unless  their  tmrad^ 
amendment  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  convening  aubrtanoe  of 
the  court. 

552.  Whatever  plea  a  prisoner  may  make,  it  is  recorded  pua. 
on  the  proceedings ;  he  either  pleadft  guilty  or  not  guilty; —  tSg^* 
the  plea  must  be  express,  simple  and  unqualified,  as  no  ex- 
culpatory matter  can,  in  this  stage,  be  received ;  no  special 
justification  can  be  put  in  by  way  of  plea;  it  would  be  to 
anticipate  the  defence: — or  he  stands  mute,  that  is,  makes  noneonexwu 
no  answer  at  all,  or  answers  foreign  to   the  purpose: — or 
instead  of  putting  himself  on  his  trial  by  a  plea  of  not  spedaiinbtf. 
guilty,  or  acquiescing  in  its  being  recorded  for  him,  he  may 

offer  certain  pleas  in  bar  of  trial.  (3) 

553.  A  plea  of  guilty  is  in  law  a  conclusive  admission  by  FiMof  gonty. 
the  prisoner  of  his  guilt,  and  further  evidence  is  not  required 

for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  charge,  but  in  every  case 
where  a  prisoner  pleads  guilty,  a  court  martial  is  neverthe- 
less enjoined  to  receive,  and  to  leport  in  their  proceedings, 
such  evidence  as  may  afford  a  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  essential  that  the  facts  and  particulars  should 
be  known  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  on  the  case,  or 
who  have  discretion  in  carrying  the  sentence  into  effect.  (4) 
Formerly,  if  a  prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  the  court,  adopting 
the  custom  of  conmion  law  courts,  proceeded  at  once  to  pass 
sentence;  this  happened  in  the  caso'of  Lieutenant  Kersteman, 
JBoyal  Artillery,  who  was  tried  at  Bosendaal,  in  1814.  (5) 

554*  A  plea  of  guilty  is  held  neither  to  preclude  the  pro-  Priaoner 
duction  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  of  evidence  as  to  fact  as  gnuty.mi^ 

(8)  Ab  to  oljections  to  the  charge,  obedience  of  orders,  no  conduct  unbe- 

in  the  nature  of  pleas  in  abatement,  coming  the  character  of  an  officer  and 

MS  before,  1 889.  a  gentleman.  This  plea  is  not  admitted 

There  is  another  plea  (distinguished,  at  coarts  martial,  but  a  similar  defence 

in  ciril  courts,  as  a  demurrer) ;  it  ad-  may  be  made  with  equal  adrantsges 

mits  the  truth  of  the  facts  charged ;  on  a  plea  of  not  guilty, 

but  issue  is  joined  upon  some  point  of  (4)  Q.R.748. 

law,  by  which  it  may  be  insisted  that  (5)  G.0.333.    See  also  G.0.338. 
the  fibct,  as  stated,  is  no  Aiutiny,  no  dis- 
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well  as  character^  nor  to  be  a  bar  to  his  addressing  the  ooturt 
on  his  defence  in  extenuation  of  the  offence  or  in  mitigation  of 
punishment.  Upon  the  same  principle,  although  an  impres- 
sion to  the  contrary  has  not  been  infrequent,  a  prisoner 
pleading  guilty  is  not  debarred  from  cross-examining  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution :  a  prisoner  may  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  generally,  and  yet  desire  to  alleviate  the  bearing 
of  particular  parts  of  the  evidence  brought  against  him,  or 
to  place  his  conduct,  connected  with  such  evidence,  in  a 
different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which  the  examination 
in  chief  may  have  left  it,  and  justice  requires  that  he  should 
enjoy  this  privilege.  And  besides  this,  a  cross-examination 
may  essentially  tend  to  an  elucidation  of  &ct8,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  circimistances,  to  ascertain  which,  for  the  information 
of  the  confirming  authority,  is  the  express  object  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  trial. 

555.  A  prisoner  who  stands  mute,  does  so,  either  obsti- 
nately, or  by  visitation  of  God.  In  either  case,  the  court 
would  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  regulation,  above  quoted,  [§  553] 
by  entering  a  plea  of  ''  not  guilty,"  and  proceeding  with  the 
trial.  Before  this  order,  courts  martial,  on  a  prisoner's 
standing  obstinately  mute  or  refusing  to  plead,  proceeded, 
as  on  a  plea  of  guilt,  to  pass  sentence.  The  trial  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  Harrison,  17th  Foot,  at  Ghazepoor,  in  1816,  supplies 
an  instance :  the  court,  in  passing  sentence,  specially  declared, 
that  they  had  no  alternative,  considering  the  prisoner's  de- 
termined and  repeated  refusal  to  plead,  but  to  pronounce 
him  guilty.  (6)  This  custom  of  courts  martial  was  grounded 
on  that  of  common  law  courts ;  but  it  is  now  declared  by 
statute,  that  if  a  prisoner  refuse  to  plead,  the  court  may,  if 
it  shall  so  think  fit,  order  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  be  entered.  (7) 
A  court  martial,  therefore,  in  proceeding  with  the  trial  of  a 
prisoner  refusing  to  plead,  would  not  only  act  in  the  spirit 
of  the  order  as  to  pleas  of  guilt,  but  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  practice  of  common  law  courts.  (8) 

556.  Pleas  in  bar  of  trial  may  be  either — ^To  the  jurisdic- 


(6)  Q.0.396.  undetermined,  whether  judgment   of 

(7)  7  &  8  Ghso.  4,  c.  28,  8.  2.  death  can  be  giren  against  one  who 

(8)  Should  a  prisoner  stand  mute  had  nerer  pleaded,  and  who  can  nj 
by  the  visitation  of  God,  though  the  nothing  in  arrest  of  judgment.--4 
court  proceed  to  trial  as  if  he  had  Blackstone,  524* 

pleaded  not  guilty,  yet  it  is  a  point 
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tion  of  the  court,  or — Special  pleas  in  bar,  as  they  are  termed^  spbcialPuh^ 
in  which  the  prisoner  sets  before  the  court  a  reason  why  he  S*Sl!r**' 
flfaonld  not  be  called  on  to  answer  to  the  charge. 

557.  Until  the  issue  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Queen's  amnowra. 
Begulations,  the  allowance  of  special  pleas  in  bar  of  trial  nf^llaoiM. 
depended  on  the  custom  of  the  service,  and  there  was  no 
established  rule  tor  dealing  with  them.     The  course  here 
detailed,  which  had  been  suggested  in  former  editions  of  this 

work  in  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  precedent,  is  now 
pointed  out  as  that  to  be  adopted.  (9)    If  the  special  plea  in  ^^^'^  ^ 
bar  of  trial  appears  to  be  plausible,  evidence,  when  necessary,  tbe  ooart 
is  heard  to  the  point ;  and  if,  on  deliberation,  the  plea  is 
allowed,  the  tBLct  is  recorded,  the  court  adjourns,  and  the 
president  submits  the  proceedings  to  the  convening  officer. 

558.  A  prisoner  before  a  court  martial,  who  omits  to  o£fer  similar  matter 
pleas  in  bar  on  his  arraignment,  is  not  deprived  of  the  £u«d^onoe. 
advantage  he  might  have  derived  under  them,  by  the  want 

of  form,  as  the  court  may  remedy  it  by  their  sentence. 

559.  A  prisoner,  pleading  to  the  jurisdiction,  may  aver  wSjfcSo* 
that  he  is  no  soldier,  or  not  amenable  to  a  court  martial ; — 

or  a  soldier, — ^brought  before  an  inferior  court  martial  for  a  penon : 
crime  declared  by  the  articles  of  war  to  be  cognizable  by  a  offleaoe. 
court  martial  of  superior  jurisdiction,  without    authority 
having  been  extended  to  the  inferior  court ; — or,  arraigned 
by  a  court  not  legally  constituted,  either  as  to  the  authority 
by  which  it  assembled,  or  as  to  the  number  and  rank  of  its 
members ; — ^may  for  these,  and  similar  causes,  except  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  martial.     It  may  also  be  pleaded  in  Time  diargcd 
bar  of  trial,  (or  an  objection  may  be  taken  to  the  warrant,  retn»pectkn 
which  is  the  same  in  effect)  that  the  offence  charged  has 
taken  place  more  than  three  years  before  the  issuing  of  the 
warrant  for  trial,  unless  the  person  accused,  by  reason  of  his 
having  absented  himself,  or  of  some  other  manifest  impedi- 
ment, may  not  have  been  amenable  to  justice ;    in  which 
case,  the  plea  would  be  valid  only,  if  time  exceeding  two 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  period  when  the  impediment 
may  have  ceased.  (1)    It  appears  from  the  remarks  of  the 
judge  advocate  and  the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial  on 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Johnston,  102nd  B^^ent,  that, 

(9)  Q.B.  Appendix,  Ko.  4.  (1)  MA.97, 
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though  the  facts  in  issue  should  be  charged  to  have  happened 
more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  warrant  for 
the  assembling  of  the  court  martial,  yet  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  court,  no  objection  being  taken  to  the  warrarUy 
to  enquire  as  to  the  impediment  in  the  outset,  and  before 
the  prosecutor  proceeds  with  the  opening  address.  It  would 
be  to  presume  the  illegality  of  the  warrant ;  whereas  the 
court  should  assume,  that  manifest  impediment  to  earlier 
trial  did  exist,  and  leave  the  £austs  to  be  developed  by  wit- 
nesses in  the  ordinary  course.  (2) 

560.  A  former  acquittal  or  conviction  of  the  same  offence 
is  obviously  a  valid  bar  to  trial ;  (.3)  nor  is  there  any  excep- 
tion as  formerly,  officers  who  have  been  acquitted  or  convicted 
by  the  civil  magistrate  being  no  longer  triable  by  a  court 
martial.  (4) 

561.  Analogous  to  the  defence  of  a  former  conviction  in 
the  plea,  that  the  prisoner  has  been  already  punished  for  the 
same  offence.  This  had  always  been  allowed  at  courts  mar- 
tial, as  respects  both  officers  and  soldiers,  and  it  was  expressly 
provided  by  the  mutiny  act,  so  long  as  it  continued  to  specify 
the  powers  of  commanding  officers,  (which,  since  1860,  have 
been  conferred  by  the  articles  of  war,)(5)  that  in  the  case  of 
a  soldier  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence,  which  the 
commanding  officer  may  not  have  thought  necessary  to  bring 
before  a  court  martial,  and  for  which  he  had  awarded  any 
punishment  he  had  authority  to  inflict,  ^^  that  such  soldier 
shall  not  be  liable  to  be  afterwards  tried  by  a  court  martial 
for  any  offence  for  which  he  shall  have  been  so  punished, 
ordered  to  suffer  imprisonment,  punishment,  or  forfeiture.^ 
The  cases  where  a  soldier's  pay  is  affected  [§  367],  and  he  has 
a  right  to  appeal  to  a  court  martial,  instead  of  submitting  to 
the  sunmiary  award  of  the  commanding  officer,  are  an  obvious 
exception. 

562.  On  the  trial  of  Captain  Q.  J.  Hallilay,  10th  Foot,  the 
court,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  King,  expressly  '*  declined  to  proceed  upon  the  investi- 
gation ^  of  the  fifth  charge,  as  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
had  already  been  "  severely  punished,  by  having  been  put 
into,  and  kept  in,  arrest,  for  the  offence  stated  and  alleged 


(2)  Printed  Trial,  p.  11. 
<3)  M.A.14,  39.    See  {  726. 


(4)  H.A.39.     See  $  33(6). 
(6)  A.W.50. 
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against  him  in  that  charge,  and  by  having  been  severely  sracuLPuua. 
reprimanded  in  orders  and  afterwards  released  from  arrest." 
The  court  was  induced  to  express  its  concern  in  being  obliged  « court  mi^t^ai 
to  notice  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Newman,  in  toent«rontbe 

'  inTMtlgttion, 

having  ^<  preferred  the  fifth  charge  against  the  prisoner,  when 
be,  Lieuteuant  Colonel  Newman,  must  have  been  conscious 
that  he  had  before  punished  the  prisoner,  for  the  offence  in 
such  charge  alleged  against  him,  by  a  public  censure  and 
admonition  inserted  in  the  orders  of  the  battalion."(6) 

563.  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  Ferguson,  71st  Regiment,  was  JJ^J^^*^ 
tried  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  in  March,  1835,  on  four  charges,  panishment. 
and  was  found  guilty  of  the  first  three,  and  the  court  re- 
marked, ^  It  having  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner 

has  suffered  punishment  by  a  reprimand,  under  arrest  at  * 
Bermuda,  by  competent  authority,  on  these  three  charges, 
the  court  do  not  feel  themselves  warranted  in  awarding  fur- 
ther punishment  for  the  same."  The  sentence  ¥ras  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  King.  Had  the  prisoner  offered,  in 
bar  of  trial,  proof  of  a  reprimand  under  arrest  by  competent 
authority  on  these  charges,  it  is  possible  that  the  court  might 
have  declined  to  enter  on  their  investigation,  as  in  the  case 
of  Captain  Hallilay. 

564.  A  pardon  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  trial ;  if  full,  it  SSSS^t*^  *^ 
at  once  destroys  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  charge,  by  re- 
mitting that  punishment,  to  inflict  which  the  prosecution  is 

set  on  foot ;  if  conditional,  the  performance  of  the  condition  "SttSo^SSt 
must  be  shown ;  thus  a  soldier  arraigned  for  desertion  may  beperfonnad. 
plead  a  general  pardon  offered  by  the  Sovereign,  and  prove 
that  he  surrendered  himself  within  the  stipulated  period. 

565.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  condonation  or  B«ieueb7 
formal  overlooking  of  an  offence  by  a  superior,  having  au-  oSkeMunoimta 
thority  to  dispose  of  the  case,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cir-  of  the  offeow*^ 
cumstances.     At  a  general  court  martial  of  which  Major  mme  effect 
General  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant,  K.C.B.,  was  president.  Private  ■•*^*^°' 
of  the  —  Hussars,  was  arraigned  for  desertion.     ''  The 

court  are  of  opinion  that  the  forgiveness  of  the  prisoner  by 
his  commanding  officer  of  this  same  crime  of  desertion  now 
preferred  against  him,  and  the  prisoner  having  been  ordered 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  soldier  in  the  regiment  subsequently  to 

(6)  G.O.  Hone  Gttards,  Ist  Sept.  1808. 
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such  forgiveness,  does  amount  to  a  pardon  of  the  delinquency 
charged  against  him ;  which  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 

the  field  marshal.    Private is,  therefore,  to  be  released 

from  his  confinement,  and  to  return  to  his  duty.  (7) 

566.  The  Queen's  Begulations  of  1859  laid  down  that  ^  the- 
act  of  placing  arms  in  the  hands  of  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  parade  or  performing  any  duty,  absolves  him 
from  trial  or  punishment  for  the  offence  which  he  has  com- 
mitted." (8)  This  rule  has  been  modified  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  regulations,  which  provide  that  if  "by  error"  an 
*^  offender  has  been  permitted  to  perform  any  duty,  he  shall 
not  thereby  be  absolved  from  liability  to  punishment  for  his 
offence ;  but  may,  if  the  proper  authority  shall  think  fit,  be 
summarily  punished,  or  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  court 
martial,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case."  (9) 

567.  It  had,  however,  been  previously  held  that  the  prin- 
ciple applied  only  in  those  cases  where  an  offence  has  been 
advisedly  overlooked  or  forgiven  by  competent  authority. 
These  pleas  do  not  apply  where  a  prisoner  has  been  released 
under  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  extent  of  his  misconduct, 
or  released  without  due  authority,  or  without  any,  by  a  sub- 
ordinate. (10)  It  was  laid  down  at  the  judge  advocate 
general's  office,  with  reference  to  a  case  where  a  prisoner  had 
been  released  from  his  arrest,  that  if,  when  the  lieutenant 
colonel  applied  for  his  release,  he  had  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  misconduct  and  did  also  afterwards 
release  him  from  arrest,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  intended 
to  overlook  the  offence,  and  he  ought  not  now  to  be  put  on 
his  trial ;  but -if  the  lieutenant  colonel  was  not  informed  of 
the  extent  of  his  misconduct  when  he  ordered  his  relei^se, 
^*  such  release  presents  no  bar  to  his  now  being  tried." 

568.  Besides  the  above  special  pleas  in  bar  of  trial  it  is 
conceived  that  a  prisoner,  before  a  court  martial,  may  plead 
the  entire  want  of  specification  in  the  charge  as  to  matter, 
or  time,  where  time  is  essential  to  it ; — as,  for  instance,  an 


(7)  G.O.  Cftmbmi,  IGth  May,  1817. 
--^Ccl,  Gurwoodt  p.  605. 

(8)  a.R.  (1859),  page  122.  The 
forty-sizUi  article  of  war  proTides 
that  aoldhsn  making  confession  of  de- 
sertion shall  continue  to  do  duty  until 
eridence  of  its  truth  or  fiftlsehood  has 
been  obtained.  [{219]     - 


(9)  Q.R.349. 

(10)  ''When  a  soldier,  either  before 
the  investigation  of  an  offence,  or  whilst 
undeisoing  punishment,  has  been  de- 
prived of  his  arms,  they  are  not  to  be 
restored  to  him  without  an  order  from 
the  captain  of  his  company,  or  other 
superior  officer.*'— Q«R^48, 
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officer  charged  with  scandaloiw  conduct,  or  a  soldier  with  8pw«ALPi*Aa* 
disgraceful  conduct,  without  any  mention  of  fects  to  which 
the  charge  is  meant  to  refer.  (11)    But,  though  it  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  full  effect  in  preventing  the  trial  of  the 
prisoner  upon  the  charge  objected  to,  it  cannot  have  the 
effect  of  barring  his  trial  upon  any  valid  charge  wherein 
fifects  may  be  set  forth.     The  prisoner's  objection   to  the 
charge,  if  admitted,  would  avail  upon  the  ground  that  the 
charge  was  couched  in  terms  so  vague  as  not  to  point  to  any 
specific  crime,  to  which  he  might  direct  his  attention.     If 
then  he  were  arraigned  upon  an  amended  charge,  and  by 
virtue   of  a  different  warrant  or  order,  he  could  not  con- 
sistently plead  that  he  had  been  previously  arraigned  for  the 
same  offence ;  nor,  if  he  did,  would  the  plea  be  of  any  avail. 
It  may  be  for  this  reason,  that  the  objection  of  want  of  spe- 
cification in  charges  is  usually  reserved   for  the   defence, 
instead  of  being  pleaded  on  arraignment,  since  the  course 
of  the  prosecution  would  serve  to  identify  the  &cts  to  which 
the  charge  was  meant  to  apply,  and  the  finding  of  the  court 
would  have  the  effect  of  exempting  the  prisoner  from  a 
second  trial  on  charges  built  on  those  facts.  (1)    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  where  the  court  has  unadvisedly  entered 
on  the  investigation  of  defective  charges,  the  total  want  of 
specification  may  be  lurged  as  a  legitimate  reason  for  declining 
all  defence,  and  would  render  the  proceedings  nugatory  or 
rather  innocuous  to  the  prisoner,  since  no  sentence  of  punish- 
ment, in  such  circumstances,  could  be  enforced.  [§413]   With 
reference,  however,  to  these  technical  objections,  which  are 
only  admitted  by  courts  martial  when  they  appear  essential 
to  abstract  justice,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  period  at 
which  an  officer  would  most  likely  urge  objections  to  the 
want  of  specification  in  a  charge  would  be  on  the  copy  being  ^nwn  the  oopr 
furnished  him,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  j  udge  advocate,  t  ttep^ 
If  his  honour  were  at  all  implicated,  he  would  scarcely  post-  S^JSttoMto* 
pone  an  objection  to  the  charge  to  a  time  when  it  may  operate  ^'^^^^'^ 
to  prevent  a  full  enquiry ;  nor,  if  he  had  pleaded  to  a  charge, 
would  he  fitil  to  embrace  the  opportunity,  as  the  only  possible 
one  wh%h  could  be  afforded,  of  placing  his  character  in  a 
desirable  point  of  view. 

(11)  flee  the  cue  of  Captain  PeehaU  and  Lient.  Colonel  Anstin,  1457. 
(I)  MJL.14. 
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569.  The  prisoner  haviDg  been  arraigned,  and  a  plea  of 
guilty  or  Tiot  guilty  hsYing  been  recorded,  the  trial  proceeds: 
in  like  manner,  where  a  plea  in  bar  of  trial  has  not  been 
allowed,  the  trial  proceeds  as  if  no  such  plea  had  been  offered. 
The  president  or  judge  advocate  cautions  the  witnesses  to 
withdraw,  and  to  return  to  court  only  on  being  called,  as 
*'it  is  a  general  rule  to  preclude  witnesses  on  both  sides 
from  being  present  at  the  time  of  the  examination  of  other 
witnesses."  (2) 

570.  The  prosecutor  is  in  every  case  "allowed  an  open- 
ing address."  (3)  J{e  may  however  proceed  to  call  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  at  once;  but  in  all  more  impor* 
tant  or  difficult  cases,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  open  the  case  by 
a  statement  of  the  facts  he  proposes  to  prove,  and  such  view 
of  the  evidence  as  he  may  deem  expedient ;  nor  is  he  to  be 
restricted  in  it,  unless  he  introduces  matter  disrespectful  to 
the  court,  foreign  to  the  charges,  or  unless  he  insinuates  im- 
putations not  implied  by  them :  "  no  reproachful  words  are 
to  be  used  to  prisoners."  (4)  This  address  is  invariably  to 
be  written  at  length,  and  when  read  by  the  prosecutor  is  in 
every  case  recorded  in  full  on  the  proceedings,  or  signed  by 
the  president  and  annexed  to  them.  Although  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  at  once  to  check  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  prosecutor  to  enter  upon  matters  not  put  in  issue  by  the 
charge,  which  the  court  have  no  authority  to  investigate,  and 
the  prisoner  no  opportunity  of  rebutting,  the  court  is  not 
justified  in.  allowing  the  prosecutor  to  withdraw  any  part  of 
the  address  which  he  has  actually  delivered,  and  is  responsible 
that  it  is  entered  on  the  proceedings  without  any  omission, 
up  to  the  point  where  they  interposed. 

571.  An  officer,  who  is  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  for 
the  prosecution,  is  not  in  all  circumstances  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  acting  as  prosecutor.  If  required  to  give  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution,  he  is  sworn  as  any  other  witness 
after  he  has  read  any  speech  or  observation,  which  he  may 


(2)  Judge  Advocate  General  Ryder, 
Trial  of  lieut.  Gen.  Whitelock,  p.  2. 
[§  942]  The  prosecutor  being  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  in  those  exceptional 
cases  which  may  occur  under  the  exist- 
ing regulations,  [§  472J  is  an  obyious 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  a  further  ex* 
ception  may  be  made,  by  permission  of 


the  court,  when  the  prosecutor  desires 
the  presence  of  the  complainant  to  assist 
him  in  the  examination  of  other  wit- 
nesses. In  this  case  thej^itness,  so 
allowed  to  remain  in  court,  most  be  the 
first  examined. 

(8)  Q.R772. 

(4)  A.W.I  62. 
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address  to  the  court,  and  before  koj  other  witness  is  called.  PnosKimoir. 
He  can  eive  evidence  as  to  such  facts  as  may  come  within  examines 
his  knowledge — the  evidence  in  this  case,  and  this  case  prodncee 
only,  (5)  being  given  in  the  way  of  narration — and  is  cross-  eridenoe. 
examined  by  the  prisoner,  and  questioned,  if  necessary,  by 
the  court.  The  prosecutor  cannot  be  permitted  to  depose 
generally  to  the  facts  embodied  in  his  address,  (6)  but  jnust 
detail  in  evidence  all  the  facts  as  to  which  he  may  desire  to 
give  his  own  testimony.  After  the  prosecutor's  own  evidence 
as  to  all  the  charges  [§945(4)]  has  been  entered  on  the 
proceedings,  he  then  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesseS)  and  to  the  proof  and  reading  of  any  docmnentary 
evidence  he  may  have  to  bring  forward.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  own  evidence,  the  prosecutor  is  usually  permitted 
to  adduce  his  evidence  in  the  order  he  may  think  fit,  either 
as  bearing  on  the  charges  collectively,  or  on  each  charge 
separately ;  but  the  court  has  occasionally  interfered  by  clas- 
sifying the  charges  as  to  time  or  circumstances,  directing 
that  the  evidence  shall,  in  the  first  place,  be  produced,  and 
witnesses  examined  to  certain  counts,  or  as  to  the  occurrence 
of  events  up  to  a  certain  period ;  (7)  and  subsequently  upon 
the  other  divisions  to  the  charge. 

572.  The  witness,  after  being  sworn,  continues  to  stand  witneeiofferad 
whilst  giving  his  evidence;  but  when  the  examination  is  ****• 
unusually  protracted,  or  the  witness  is  in  weak  health,  the 

(5)  See  1 4S0(3).      The    exception  ble  no  officer  who  is  to  be  caUed  as  a 

arises  from  the  dicnmstance,  that  in  witness  is  to  be  appointed  to  act  as 

this  ease  there  is  no  one  to  conduct  his  prosecutor." — Q.R.App.  No.4. — ^It  may 

examination  by  wa^  of  question  and  be  confidently  expectea  that  this  regu- 

answer.  Before  the  judge  advocate  was  lation  will  hare  the  happiest  effect  in 

forbidden  to  act  as  prosecutor  [§  472]  preventing  altercations  and  ebullitions 

he  might  have  been  available,  but  this  of  iU  feeling,  which  the  authority  of 

expedient  can  no  longer  be  resorted  the  court  has  not  always  succeed  in 

ta    In  the  case  of  Paymaster  Cun«  repressing,  when  the  prosecutor  was 

uingham,    SSth    Begiment,  the  con-  personally  interested, 

viction,  on  a  part  of  the  chaise,  and  (6)  There  have  not  been  wanting 

the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  by  a  officers,  who    have    recommended    a 

general  court  martial  at  Bawal  Pin-  resort  to  this  expedient,  but    it    is 

ee,  in  March,  1S67»  was  set  aside,  clearly  at  variance  with  the  articles  of 

although  the  charge  was  held  to  be  war,  and  equally  so  with  the  custom 

proved,  because  of  certain  irropulari-  of  the  service.     Witnesses  are  to  be 

ties,  one  of  which  was  the  examination  examined  on  oath ;  not  to  be  examined 

of  the  pro^Mutor  as  a  witness  by  the  first,  and  to  swear  to  their  examinations 

jud^  advocate.  after.    The  witness  swears  that  the 

Thib  occasions  for  this  exception  will  evidence  he  aihaU  give,  not  that  he  hoe 

be  of  rare  occurrence,  under  the  in-  ^'tim,  shall  be  the  truth.  5?eA.W.ld3. 

structions  embodied  in  the  last  edition  (7)  Trial  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Whitelocfc, 

of  the  Queen's  Regulations :  *'  If  possi-  p.  1 L 
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court  desire  him  to  be  seated.  He  may  be  directed  to  with- 
draw from  the  court  during  a  discussion  as  to  the  allowance 
of  a  question,  or  as  to  the  sufSciency  of  his  answer ;  and 
either  party  has  a  right  to  make  an  application  to  the  court 
to  this  effect.  (1) 

573.  The  examination  of  witnesses  [§  940]  is  invariably  in 
the  presence  of  every  member  of  the  court :  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  '^  even  the  countenance,  looks,  and  gestures 
of  a  witness,  add  to,  or  take  away  from,  the  weight  of  his 
testimony."  The  witnesses,  having  been  sworn  or  having 
made  a  solemn  affirmation,  [§443]  were  formerly  sometimes 
directed  to  state  what  they  know  relative  to  the  charges 
before  the  court ;  but  the  regulations  [§  480]  now  require 
the  examination  to  be  conducted  by  question  and  answer, 
the  only  exception  being  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor. 
The  judge  advocate  takes  down  the  evidence,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  words  of  the  witness,  and  records  it  on  the 
proceedings,  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received  by  the 
court.  [§480]  Documentary  evidence,  having  been  duly 
proved,  [§  1010]  is  read  aloud  in  open  court,  [§  1037]  some- 
times by  the  witness  producing  it,  or  more  regularly,  at 
general  courts  martial  by  the  judge  advocate,  and  at  minor 
courts  martial  by  the  president,  or  a  member  deputed  by 
him,  (2)  and  is  then  entered  on  the  proceedings.  (3) 

574.  A  question,  whether  originated  by  the  prosecutor,  pri- 
soner, or  by  a  member  of  the  court,  is  reduced  to  writing,  (4) 
and  then  passed  to  the  president ;  if  approved  by  him,  and 
not  objected  to  by  the  judge  advocate,  it  is  entered  by  the 
judge  advocate  on  the  proceedings,  or  filed  and  numbered, 
when  the  writing  of  the  proceedings  at  full  is  deferred  till 


(1)  Lt.  Col,  Crawley's  Trial,  Q.  169. 

^2)  At  the  trial  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Crawley,  the  prosecutor  having  stated, 
in  answer  to  the  court,  that  the  prose- 
cution had  "  no  objection  to  the  course 
proposed,"  the  prisoner  received  per- 
mission to  read  the  documentary  evi- 
dence called  for  by  him. — Printed 
Trial,  p.  82. 

(3)  ^  S  1046 ;  also  {  480(6)  as  to  an 
application  made  on  Lt.  Col.  Crawley's 
trial  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
that  certain  documents  might  be  read 
in  closed  court,  in  order  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  might  be  taken  m 
to  their  admissibility  in  evidence,  when 


the  court  "  declined  receiving  any  com- 
munication which  is  not  to  be  read  '^ 
[in  open  court]  "and  entered  on  the 
proceedings." — Printed  TWo/,  pp.  88 
and  89. 

(4)  At  minor  courts  martial,  and  at 
general  courts  martial,  in  the  case  of 
Questions  by  a  prisoner  who  cannot,  or 
aoes  not  write  them,  the  questions, 
when  there  is  no  contention  as  to  their 
admissibility,  are  taken  down  on  the 
proceedings  from  the  mouth  of  the 
parties,  instead  of  being  written  by 
them  or  their  professional  advisers,  ana 
then  passed  to  the  president. 
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after  the  rising  of  the  court    It  is  then  read  aloud,  (5)  and, 
no  objection  being  made  to  it  by  the  opposite  party  or  a 
member  of  the  court,  it  is  addressed  to  the  witness,  who  should 
not  attempt  to  answer  if  an  objection  is  made.     Should  the 
president  or  the  judge  advocate  object  to  the  question,  it  is 
returned  for  consideration  to  the  person  proposing  it,  who 
may  withdraw  it.     If  persisted  in  by  such  person,  the  ques-  obj«uonto 
tion  18  mvanably  entered  upon  the  proceedings ;  and  there-  SSSS!' 
upon,  (as  also  if  a  question,  on  being  read  out,  be  objected 
to  by  a  party  before  the  court,  by  a  member,  or  by  the  wit- 
ness under  examination,)  the  court  hears  any  observations 
which  may  be  oflFered  by  the  parties  concerned,  first  by  the 
party  raising  the  objection,  then  by  the  opposite  party  against 
the  objection,  and  lastly  a  reply  in  support  of  it.  (6)    The 
courff  is  then  cleared  and  proceeds  to  determine  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  the  president  having  a  casting  vote,  [§619]  whether 
it  shall  be  put  or  be  rejected,  or  whether  it  shall  be  referred 
for  the  opinion  of  superior  legal  authority.  [§  459] 

575.  Objections  to  a  question  put  by  the  court  obviously  ow«««.  t. 
do  not  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  to  questions  ^^• 
proposed  by  the  parties  before  it,  but  the  court  is  equally 
bound  by  the  laws  of  evidence,  and,  upon  good  reason  shown, 
may  withdraw  or  modify  the  question.     A  question  put  by 
an  indivi^l  member  must  in  some  sense  be  considered  as  a  ,,«,.*«. 
question  from  the  court ;  yet,  where  the  collective  opinion 
of  the  court  has  not  been  expressed,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
any  given  question,  a  party  before  it  is  entitled  to  such 
aggregate  opinion.     If  the  objection  is  not  sustained,  the 
question  is  entered  as  put  "  by  the  court."    When  the  ques- 
tion is  rejected,  it  is  entered  on  the  proceedings  as  havinir 
been  proposed  "by  a  member"  wUhout  the  mmtion  of  Z  »1iSX.. 
name.  '' 

576.  It  has  been  remarked,  [§574]  that  every  question  to  q-«o. 
a  witoess,  proposed  by  either  prisoner  or  prosecutor,  unless  SKSU. 
palpably  illegal  and  improper  and  at  once  withdrawn  by 

(6)  After  the  first  few  dajs  of  the    CiicnLir  Nmr  Ofk  iqaa  ^  3.  , 

had  receiTrf  the  8«,ction  of  the  ^.  ?«J^.  foToS^C?  ^^"^  <» 

det.t."-r<««, Nor.  23.  1866.     ^  Sth*f.«lT^?SJ*'.','l"?*i°"' 

(6)  AMi.t    Sum.    Cullea'.   Trial.  *^mTn^S*»J.t?£S^^ 

O.W7.    This  conwewM  prescribed  by  the  proceeding..  ^  ^  ^^^*" 
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them,  is  in  the  first  instance  entered  before  being  read  aloud; 
when  once  entered  it  cannot  be  expunged.  In  those  cases 
where  the  court  exercises  its  authority  in  refusing  to  allow  a 
question  to  be  put  to  the  witness,  the  question  so  rejected 
still  appears  on  the  proceedings,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  objection  to  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  to 
the  confirming  authority  whether  the  court  has  exercised  its 
authority  according  to  law.  In  coming  to  a  decision  the 
court  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  caution  siiggested  by 
the  following  opinion  of  the  judge  advocate  general  (Mr. 
Mowbray),  which  embodies  the  principle  invariably  acted 
upon  in  that  department :  ^^  It  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
^'  ance  that  a  prisoner  on  trial  by  court  martial  should  be 
^'  restricted  as  little  as  possible  in  the  examination  of  his 
^^  own  witnesses,  or  in  the  cross-examination  of  those  ^Ued 
"  by  the  prosecution,  as  an  error  in  this  respect  by  the  court 
"  may  invalidate  the  whole  proceedings."  (7) 

57/.  The  examination  in  chief  of  each  particular  witness 
being  ended,  the  cross-examination  usually  follows,  though 
it  is  optional  with  the  prisoner  to  defer  his  examination  until 
the  close  of  the  prosecution  and  he  is  placed  on  his  defence. 
The  re-examination  by  the  prosecutor,  on  such  points  as  the 
prisoner  may  have  touched  on,  succeeds  the  cross-examina- 
tion; and,  finally,  the  court  put  such*  questions  as  in  their 
judgment  may  tend  to  elicit  the  truth.  A  court  martial  haa 
imquestionably  the  right  of  putting  questions  to  witnesses 
at  any  period  of  their  examination,  but  this  power  should  be 
employed  with  great  discretion  and  much  reserve.  The 
exertion  of  it  has  sometimes  proved  embarrassing  to  the 
court  itself.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  case  can  arise  which 
would  justify  this  interference  with  the  prosecution  or  de- 
fence. The  court  and  each  individual  member  ought  to 
reserve  all  questions  until  after  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness is  finally  concluded  by  the  parties  to  the  trial.  It  will 
frequently  be  found  that  the  development  of  evidence  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  examination  will  have  anticipated  the 
necessity  of  questions  occurring  to  members  during  its 
progress.  [§  948] 

578.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  read  over  to  each  witness. 


^^  X7)  J.A.a.  to  Lt  Gen.  Sir  H.  Storks,  6th  Maidi,  1867,  and  ue  §  070. 
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immediately  before  he  leaves  the  court,  the  record  of  his 
examination,  which  he  is  desired  to  correct  if  any  mistake  has 
been  made  in  entering  his  evidence,  and,  with  ^s  view,  any  expUuMttonof 
remark  or  explanation  is  entered  on  the  proceedings,  (1)  as         ^^* 
are  also  any  corrections  which  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  bj  additioii^ 
parties  to  the  trial.     It  would  obviously  be  improper  to  read 
over  the  record  to  a  witness,  or  to  permit  him  to  refer  to  it 
when  under  or  previous  to  cross-examination ;  but  the  oppo- 
site party  or  the  court  may  call  upon  him  to  reconcile  con- 
tradictory statements;  and  he  may  also  correct  or  explain 
any  mistake  he  may  have  made  in  his  evidence  in  chief  or 
in  his  cross-examination.     No  erasure  or  obliteration  is,  in  nothjerMore. 
any  circumstances,  admitted,  as  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  the  authority  which  has  to  review  the  sentence  should 
have  the  most  ample  means  of  judging,  not  only  of  any  dis- 
crepancy in  the  statements  of  a  witness,  but  of  any  incident 
which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  remark  by  either  party 
in  addressing  the  court.     A  minute  might  be  made  of  the 
sense  of  the  court  on  the  matter  inadvertently  admitted,  that 
members  may  dismiss  from  their  consideration  any  impression 
which  might  have  arisen,  and  that  the  confirming  authority 
may  be  aware  of  the  inconsequence  of  the  admission. 

579*  It  has  been  stated  that  a  list  of  witnesses  for  the  PnMcotor'g 
prosecution  is  usually^fumished  to  the  prisoner  before  the  been  otom^ 
assembly  of  the  court,  [§420-2]  and  to  the  court  on  assem-  imbwqneiitiy 
bling ;  the  prosecutor  is  not  however  bound  to  examine  all  d«fence,^ 
of  them,  but  it  is  usual  to  call  all  the  persons  upon  such  ^eutote 
list,  or  such  of  them  as  the  prisoner  intimates  a  wish  to  have 
called,  in  order  that  he  may  cross-examine  them,  if  he  thinks 
proper  to  do  so.  (2)    When  the  prosecutor  does  not  offer 
them  for  cross-examination,  (3)  the  prisoner  has  a  right  to 
call  them.     Should  the  prisoner,  having  closed  his  cross- 
examination,  think  proper  subsequently  to  recall  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution  for  his  defence,  th£  witness  is  then  sub- 
ject to  cross-examination  by  the  prosecutor. 

580.  Although  either  party  may  have  concluded  his  case,  XAterfai 


or  the  regular  examination  of  a  witness,  yet,  should  a  ma^  p^bj  court. 
terial  question  have  been  omitted,  it  is  usually  submitted  by 

(1)  See  §478,  and  "Correction  by    1131,  1019,  &c 

witneM,"  I960.  (8)  Thiiwaadone.   Aisist.  Surgeon 

(2)  Ll.    Col.   Crawley*s  trial,   Q.    Cullen's  Trial,  Bhe  Book,  p.  198. 
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the  party  (4)  to  the  president  for  the  consideration  of  the 
court,  who  generally  permit  it  to  be  put,  subject  to  any  ob- 
servation from  the  opposite  party.  (5)  It  has  however  been 
ruled,  that  the  court  after  the  prosecution  is  closed,  should 
not,  except  in  special  circumstances,  recall  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  to  prove  a  fact  material  to  the  charge. 

581.  The  trial  here  reaches  the  stage  where  the  new  regu- 
lations begin  to  affect  it.  The  practice  of  courts  martial  as 
to  addresses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  and  defence  had 
been  regulated  by  custom,  until  a  general  order  was  issued, 
dated  9th  November,  1866,  "with  a  view  to  regulate  and 
render  uniform  the  procedure  of  general  courts  martial "  in 
this  respect,  and  its  provisions  have  now  been  inserted  in  the 
Queen's  Begulations.  [§  582]  In  imitation  of  the  practice 
of  ordinary  criminal  trials,  as  regulated  in  1865  by  Mr.  Den- 
man's  act  (28  Vict.  c.  18),  the  prisoner  is  deprived,  before  a 
general  court  martial,  of  his  customary  right  to  the  last 
word — "  the  practice  of  the  prisoner  having  a  rejoinder  to 
the  reply  of  the  prosecutor  being  regarded  as  an  irregu- 
larity," (1)  and  the  judge  advocate  is  required,  "in  open 


(4)  Lieutenftnt  General  Whitelock's 
trial  489-441. 

(6)  See  additional  remarks  as  to 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  Chap, 
xzn. 

(1)  a.0. 9th  Not.  1866.  Bejoindem 
may  have  no  doubt  appeared  irregular 
to  lawyers  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  common  law  courts,  where  a  pro* 
fessional  prosecutor  is  restrained  by 
well  understood,  although,  perhaps,  un- 
written rules,  and  there  is  an  experi- 
enced judffe  and  a  trained  bar  always 
ready  to  detect  any  irregularity  in  his 
reply.  But  they  had  grown  up  in  the 
pnu^ce  of  courts  martial,  which,  it 
must  be  remembered^  are  held  in  very 
different  circumstances,  esperially  as 
the  services  of  experienced  officers  as 
judge  advocates  and  membets  are  not 
always  available  in  small  garrisons  or 
in  isolated  stations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  apart 
from  the  actual  exercise  of  the  abro- 
gated right  of  observinpf  on  the  prose- 
cutor^s  reply,  the  feehng  that  a  re- 


joinder might  foUow  may  in  some  cases 
have  held  in  check  any  diroosition  to 
take  unfair  advantage,  and  there  are 
the  printed  trials  to  prove  that  courts 
martial^iaTe  constantly  admitted  the 
prisoner's  claim  from  the  trial  of  Lord 
George  SackviUe  in  1760,  down  to  the 
trial  of  Ensign  CuUen,  who  was  allowed 
a  rejoinder  after  the  order  had  been 
issued  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  before 
it  wa8;pTomulgated  in  Jamaica.* 

And  this  has  been  done,  not  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  a  rejoinder  was 
a  deviation  from  the  rule  in  ordinary 
criminal  courts,  but  because  it  had  been 
recognized  as  a  peculiarity  of  English 
military  jurisprudence,  founded,  as  is 
well  pointed  out  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  work  published  as  long 
ago  as  1783,  upon  the  "  custom  of  war 
in  like  cases  " : — 

"This  circumstance  of  a  rejoinder 
being  allowed  the  prisoner  in  a  criminal 
trial  before  a  court  martial,  and  not  in 
the  courts  of  common  law,  tends  greatly 
to  confirm  the  doubt  expressed  above 


»  « 


Monday,  the  8rd  December,  1866.  The  prisoner  claims  his  right  to  a 
i^oindar.  .  .  The  application  having  been  acceded  to,  the  court  a^'ourns  for 
half  an  hour  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  prepare  his  reouurkft  in  r^oinder." — ZHoZ 
</  Ensign  CulUn,  Blue  Book,  p.  96. 
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eohrt  to  sum  up  the  case  to  the  court.''  In  other  respects, 
the  provisions  of  the  order,  which  are  now  inserted  in  the 
Queen's  Regulations,  for  the  most  part,  (2)  merely  fix  the 
well-established  practice  of  the  service,  which  had  always 
allowed  the  prisoner  a  second  address  after  examining  his 
witnesses. 

582.  These  regulations  are  as  follows : —  Teztof  tiw 

a.  "The  officer  conducting  the  prosecution  is  to  be  al-  St^'aJto""  ' 
lowed  an  opening  address.    At  the  close  of  the  evidence  for  the  ^^Sc^i^U 
prosecution,  the  deputy  judge  advocate  will  ask  the  prisoner  SSSo,**"^ 
if  he  intends  to  adduce  evidence.      If  the  prisoner  then  re- 
plies in  the  negative,  the  prosecutor  will  proceed  to  address  i-  where  prf. 

-  o  IT  A  aoner  does  not 

the  court  a  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  summing  up  his  addnoe  eytdenoe. 
evidence,  after  which  the  prisoner  may  address  the  court  in 
his  defence.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  deputy  judge 
advocate  will,  in  open  court,  sum  up  the  case  to  the  court. 

6.  "  If,  in  answer  to  the  deputy  judge  advocate,  the  pri-  2.  whwe  pri- 
soner states  that  he  intends  to  adduce  evidence,  he  may  open  evidenoe. 
his  case  with  an  address,  before  calling  his  witnesses.   At  the 
conclusion  of  the  evidence  he  may  again  address  the  court, 
after  which  the  prosecutor  will  be  entitled  to  a  reply. 

c  '*In  those  special  cases  where  evidence  is  allowed  in  s.  where  defence 
reply,  the  second  address  of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  made  aft;er  eridenoe  in 
such    evidence,   and   inmiediately  before   the   prosecutor's 
reply."  (3) 

583.  The  prisoner  having  been  placed  on  his  defence,  DvBrcs. 
after  the  prosecutor's  second  address,  as  above; [§582]  or 
upon  his  answer  to  the  judge  advocate  "that  he  intends  to 
adduce  evidence,"  may  request,  and  in  that  case  is  usually  Time  auowed 
granted,  a  certain  time,  perhaps  a  day  or  two,  or  more,  to 

in  regard  to  tbe  tratli  of  M^or  Adye's  cult  to  answer,  without  the  supposition 

position,  that  '  where  the  act  of  par-  of  some  other  law,  independent  as  well 

liament  and  articles  of  war  are  silent,  of  the  mutiny  act  and  azCides  of  war 

courts  martial  must  in  their  proceed-  as  of  the  civil  law  of  the  realm.  Now, 

ings  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  what  can  this  be  but  the  custom  of  war, 

established  courts  of  judicature.'  Now,  Ux  non  seripta  of  the  army,  to  which 

this  method  of  proceeding  is  neither  the  common  law  is  correspondent,  as 

directed  bj  that  act,  nor  by  the  articles  the  statute  law  is  to  the  written  rules 

of  war ;  nor  is  it  conformable  to  the  and  articles  of  war." — The  BXemerUs  of 

practice  of  the  civil  courts;  notwith-  Jkft7i<ary-4rnwi^«n«i<,  by  Captain  John 

standing  M^jor  Adye  himself  allows  Williamson,  6dth   Begiment,  vol.  n. 

it  to  be  regular  and  legal.    Whence,  note  118,  p.  67. 

then,  does    the  practice  deduce    its  (2)  As  to  the  simplification  of  the 

origin,  and  by  what  authority  is  it  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  reply, 

established  ?    This  question,  I  appre-  sm  {  699. 

hend,  we  shaU  find  it  eztremely  fUffi-  (3)  Q.B.772. 
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arrange  and  prepare  his  defence.  He  may  also  apply  to  the 
court  for  permission  to  refer  to  the  proceeding  subject  to 
the  necessary  conditions  for  their  security.  (4) 

584.  When  the  prisoner  enters  upon  his  defence,  he  may, 
as    above    laid  down,   [§  582&]  '^  open   his  case  with  an 
address,"  or  he  may  proceed  at  once  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses ;  ^^  first  to  meet  the  charge,  and  secondly,  to  speak 
as  to  his  character,"  (7)  and  reserve  his  address  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  examination  of  his  own  witnesses,  or  of  the 
witnesses  which  in  special  cases  [§  582c]  the  prosecutor  may 
be  allowed  to  call  in  reply.  [§600]     In  the  first  case  he  may 
deliver  a  statement,  conmienting  on  any  discrepancies  in  the 
evidence  produced  on  the  prosecution,  placing  his  conduct, 
which  is  the  cause  of  arraignment,  in  that  point  of  view 
which  he  may  deem  most  conducive  to  his  exculpation,  and 
pointing  out  the  chain  of  evidence  by  which  he  proposes  to 
establish  his  defence ;   but  the  latter  is  the  course  usually 
adopted.    It  is  obviously  more  advantageous  to  the  prisoner 
to  be  enabled  to  argue  on  facts  and  evidence  actually  esta* 
blished,  than  to  rest  his  defence  on  what  may  prove  to  be 
only  hypothetical.    It  did  not  accord  with  the  procedure  of 
the  common  law  courts  until  it  was  amended  by  the  recent 
act,  but  nothing  was  better  established  by  the  custom  of 
courts  martial,  than  to  leave  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
prisoner's  address  to  his  option,  either  before  or  after  the  ex- 
amination  of  his  witness^,  or  to  allow  him  to  open  his  defence 
by  a  detail  of  the  evidence  he  intends  to  bring  forward,  and 
defer  his  remarks  upon  the  prosecutor's  address  till  after  the 
examination  of  his  witnesses.    The  prisoner  having  finished 
the  examination  in  chief  of  each  witness,  the  prosecutor 
immediately  proceeds  with  his  cross-examination :   the  pri- 
soner re-examines  to  the  extent  allowed  to  the  prosecutor, 
that  is,  on  such  points  as  the  cross-examination  may  have 
touched  on  ;  and  the  court  puts  any  questions  deemed  ne- 
cessary. 

5  8  5 .  The  examination  of  witnesses  for  the  defence  and  in  reply 
having  finally  closed,  and  the  prisoner  selecting  this  period  to 
address  the  court,  he  offers  such  statement  or  argument  as  he 
may  deem  conducive  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  prosecution, 

(4)  See  the  ruling  of  the  judge  ad-        (7)  Circular,    Hone  Ouaidfl!,  24th 
Tocate  general.  §  483.  February,  1830. 
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by  placing  his  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light,  accounting 

for  or  palliating  facts ;  confuting  or  removing  any  imputation 

as  to  motives  ;  answering  the  argiunents  of  the  prosecutor  ; 

commenting  on  any  contradictory  evidence  ;  connecting  his 

exculpatory  evidence,  and  contrasting 'it  with  the  evidence 

of  the  prosecution  where  the  result  promises  to  favour  the 

defence,  and  finally  drawing  the   conclusion  to  which  he 

desires  to  lead  the  court.     Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins,  in  refer-  Advantages 

ence  to   the  custom  which  formerly  prevailed  in  criminal  priaonem 

courts,  of  debarring  a  prisoner  from  counsel,  unless  some  themuiyee, 

points  of  law  arose  proper  to  be  debated,  makes  some  re-> 

marks  which  are  very  applicable  to  prisoners  before'  courts 

martial ;  and  the  duties  of  the  court,  as  there  laid  down, 

are  equally  incumbent  on  courts  martial.     He  says  :  ^^  This, 

indeed,  (the  refusing  counsel  in  treason  and  felonies,)  many 

have  complained  of  as  very  unreasonable*;  yet,  if  it  be  con* 

sidered,  that,  generally,  every  one  of  common  understanding 

may  as  properly  speak  to  a  matter  of  fact,  as  if  he  were  the 

best  lawyer ;  and  that  it  requires  no  manner  of  skill  to  make 

a  plain  and  honest  defence,  which,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is 

always  the  best ;  the  simplicity  and  innocence,  artless  and 

ingenuous  behaviour  of  one  whose  conscience  acquits  him, 

having  something  in  it  more  moving  and  convincing  than 

the  highest  eloquence  of  persons  speaking  in  a  cause  not 

their  own.     And  if  it  be  further  considered,  that  it  is  the  and  dutu*  of 

duty  of  the  court  to  be  indifferent  between  the  King  and  napecttothem^ 

prisoner,  and  to  see  that  the  indictment  be  good  in  law,  and 

the  proceedings  regular,  and  the  evidence  legal,  and  such  as 

fully  proves  the  point  in  issue,  there  seems  no  great  reason 

to  fear  but  that,  generally  speaking,  the  innocent,  for  whbse 

safety  alone  the  law  is  concerned,  have  rather  an  advantage 

than   prejudice    in    having  the    court  their  only  counsel. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  very  speech,  gesture,  and 

countenance,  and  manner  of  defence  of  those  who  are  guilty, 

when  they  speak  for  themselves,  may  often  help  to  disclose 

the  truth,  which  probably  would  not  so  well  be  discovered 

firom  the  artificial  defence  of  others  speaking  for  them.  (5) 

586.  It  occasionally  happens  that  on  presenting  to  the  ^^^^ 
coiut  a  written  address,  the  prisoner  is  unequal  to  the  task  ^^  ^ 

(6)  2  Hawkins,  664. 
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far  of  reading  it,  from  indisposition  or  nervous  excitement.  Oni 
such  occasions  the  president,  or  other  member  of  the  court, 
or  the  judge  advocate,  is  sometimes  requested  to  read  it ; 
but,  as  the  impression  which  might  be  anticipated  to  arise 
from  it  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prisoner,  be  affected 
more  or  less  by  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  courts  martial 
permit  it  to  be  read  by  any  friend  named  by  him  not  being 
his  professional  adviser,  and  particularly  if  that  friend  be  a 
military  man.  On  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  General  Whitelock 
his  counsel  was  not  permitted  to  read  the  defence,  as  being 
contrary  to  precedent :  but  the  general  was  informed  that 
any  military  friend,  or  any  near  connection  who  did  not 
attend  to  assist  him  profeasionaUy,  might  read  it  for 
him.  (1)  More  recently  on  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Hyder, 
10th  Hussars,  at  Leeds,  in  1845^  it  was  decided  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  and  practice  of  courts  martial,  the  court 
would  allow  of  any  military  friend  or  any  civilian,  provided 
he  were  not  his  professional  adviser,  to  read  his  defence.  (2) 
Indeed,  this  point  would  seem  to  have  been  better  established 
in  the  practice  of  courts  martial  than  the  custom  of  resisting 
the  attempt  of  a  professional  adviser  to  address  them;  and  it 
is  now  laid  down  in  the  regulations,  that  he  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  (3) 

587.  The  utmost  liberty  consistent  with  the  interest  of 
parties  not  before  the  court,  and  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
court  itself,  should,  at  all  times,  be  allowed  a  prisoner.  As 
the  has  an  undoubted  right  to  impeach,  by  evidence,  the 
character  of  the  witnesses  brought  against  him,  so  is  he  jus- 
tified in  contrasting  and  remarking  on  their  testimony,  and 
on  the  motives  by  which  they  or  the  prosecutor  may  appear 
to  have  been  influenced.    All  coarse  and  insulting  language 


(1)  Printed  Trial,  p,  768. 

(2)  Printed  Trial,  p.  106.  The 
prisoner  on  this  occasion  strongly 
nrged  the  court  to  grant  this  permis- 
sion to  the  well-known  Mr.  Warren, 
whom  he  had  retained.  The  president 
bowever  adhered  to  the  decision  he  had 
expressed,  but  added,  that  it  occasioned 
much  disappointment  to  the  members 
of  the  court  not  to  hear  his  counsel 
read  his  defence.  Lieutenant  Hyder 
then  referred  to  a  case  where  a  court 
martial  had  permitt^  the  prisoner  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  read- 


ing his  defence,  but,  the  court  having 
been  cleared  for  deliberation,  the  de- 
cision was  reiterated. — ^Printed  Trial, 
107. 

(8)  Q.R  App.  No.  A.  8eei  474.  At 
the  "fenian"  trials,  the  president 
read  the  written  defence  of  Gunner 
Flood,  R.A.,  12th  February,  1866,  and 
of  Lance  Corporal  Mulvahill,  3rd  Bufb, 
15th  Feb.  1866.  Major  Gordon,  a 
member,  read  the  defence  of  Col.  Ser* 
geant  McCarthy,  12th  day,  18th  June, 
1866. 
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is,  however,  to  be  avoided ;  nor  ought  invective  ever  to  be 
indulged  in :  the  most  pointed  defence  may  be  couched  in 
the  most  refined  lanfi:uafi:e.  The  court  will  prevent  a  prisoner  Third  partiai 

°       °  r  r  to  be  alluded 

from  adverting:  to  parties  not  before  the  court,  or  only  alluded  to  most 
to  in  evidence,  further  than  may  be  actually  necessary  to  his 
own  exculpation.    Mr.  Tytler  (4)  has  justly  remarked  on  this 
subject:  "It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  party  accused  rachooniBe 

__  __  M.        ,1  tOKy  sometjnuf 

may  find  it  absolutely  necessary^  in  defence  of  himself,  to  be  expedient. 
throw  blame,  and  even  criminality,  on  others  who  are  no 
parties  to  the  trial ;  nor  can  a  prisoner  be  refused  that  liberty 
which  is  essential  to  his  own  justification.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  party  aggrieved  that  the  law  can  furnish  ample  redress 
against  all  calumnious  or  unjust  accusations." 

588.  The  court  is  bound  to  hear  whatever  defence,  that  is.  Liberty  of 
whatever  address,  the  accused  may  think  fit  to  adopt,  not  to  prisoner 

,  in  his  detence. 

being  in  itself  contemptuous  or  disrespectful.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle,  a  court  martial  can  hardly  go  wrong 
in  allowing  the  greatest  freedom  of  speech  to  a  prisoner  on 
his  trial.  It  has  however  been  laid  down  on  authority :  "  It 
is  competent  to  a  court  to  caution  the  prisoner  as  he  proceeds, 
if  they  should  think  proper,  and  to  state  to  him  that,  in  their 
opinion,  such  a  line  of  defence  as  he  may  be  pursuing  would 
probably  not  weigh  with  them,  or  operate  in  his  favour ;  but 
to  decide   against    hearing   him   state   argfuments    which,  court  not 

^^  .  warranted  in 

notwithstanding  such  caution,  he  might  persist  in  putting  refusing  to 
forward  as  grounds  of  justification  or  extenuation,  such  argu-  irrelevant 
ments  not  being  illegal  in  themselves,  is  going  beyond  what 
any  court  would  be  warranted  in  doing."  (1) 

589.  A  prisoner  in  his  defence  may  either  negative  the  Fieasinbar 
allegations  contained  in  the  charges  against  him ; — or  may 

admit  all  or  some  of  them,  and  nevertheless  be  able  to  give 
such  an  account  of  his  conduct  as,  when  borne  out  by  inci- 
dental circumstances  proved  in  evidence  [§814-5],  may  prove 
them  to  have  been  not  inconsistent  with  his  duty, — or  failing 
this,  may  bring  forward  any  matters  of  excuse  and  justifica- 
tion. The  defence  has  sometimes  rested  exclusively  upon  '^^  dafenoff 
proof  of  the  previous  pimishment  for  the  offence  submitted  the  matter  of 
to  investigation.    This  and  other  analogous  defences  have  ^  trial 

(4)  Essay,  302.  ju^e  advocate,  Lieut.  Dawson's  TriaL 

(1)  Letter,  judge  advocate  general     — Printed  Trial,  p.  83. 
(Sir    J.    Beckett)    to  the  officiating 
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been  already  mentioned  when  discussing  tlie  pleas  in  bar 
of  trial  which  may  be  pleaded  on  arraignment.  [§,558-568] 
There  are  also  certain  grounds  of  exemption  from  the  censure 
of  the  law,  as  to  which  Sir  William  Blackstone  observes :  (2) 
'*  All  the  several  pleas  and  excuses  which  protect  the  com- 
mitter of  a  forbidden  act  from  the  punishment  which  is 
otherwise  annexed  thereto,  may  be  reduced  to  this  single 
consideration,  the  want  or  defect  of  will."  To  the  excuses 
(i-v),  which  may  have  to  be  considered  by  a  court  martial, 
it  is  now  requisite  briefly  to  advert. 

590.  (I.)  Absolute  insanity  (like  total  idiocy)  excuses 
from  the  guilt,  and,  of  course,  from  the  punishment  of  a 
crime  committed  during  this  incapacity.  (3)  The  defect  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  must  be  unequivocal  and  plain,  not 
an  idle  frantic  humour  or  unaccountable  mode  of  action,  but 

m 

an  absolute  dispossession  of  the  &ee  and  natural  agency  of 
the  human  mind :  (4)  bat  if  the  accused  has  lucid  intervals^ 
and  reason  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  discern  right  from 
wrong,  he  is  answerable  for  what  he  does  in  those  intervals. 
So  far  the  law  is  clear  and  explicit,  but  there  has  been  a 
difficulty  in  the  cases  of  alleged  crimes  committed  by  persons 
afflicted  with  insane  delusion  in  respect  to  one  or  more  par^ 
ticular  subjects  or  persons,  but  not  insane  in  other  respects. 
The  acquittal  in  March,  1843,  of  Mc  Naughten,  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Drummond,  having  given  rise  to  a  discussion 
in  the  house  of  lords,  certain  questions  were  propounded  to 
the  judges,  and  they  answered,  that  in  the  case  of  such  per- 
sons charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime  (murder  for 
example),  and  insanity  being  set  up  as  a  defence,  ^^  if  the 
accused  was  conscious  that  the  act  was  one  which  he  ought 
not  to  do,  and  if  that  act  was  at  the  same  time  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punishable.''  They  further  stated, 
that,  with  respect  to  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to 
existing  facts — ^the  delusion  being  partial,  and  the  person  not 
being  insane  in  other  respects — committing  an  offence  in 
consequence  thereof,  they  were  of  opinion  that  '^  he  must  be 
considered  in  the  same  situation  as  to  responsibility,  as  if 
the  &cts  with  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  were  real. 
For  example,"  they  go  on  to  say,  "  if,  under  the  influence 


(2)  4  Commentsries,  20,  21. 

(3)  4  Blackstone,  24. 


(4)  1  Hawkins,  2. 
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of  his  delusion  be  supposes  another  man  to  be  in  tbe  act  of 
attempting  to  take  away  bis  life,  and  he  kiUs  that  man,  as 
he  supposes,  in  self-defence,  be  would  be  exempt  from  punish- 
ment* If  his  delusion  was  that  tbe  deceased  had  inflicted  a 
serious  injury  to  his  character  and  fortune,  and  he  killed  him 
in  revenge  for  such  supposed  injury,  he  would  be  liable  to 
punishment.'' (5)  It  may  be  added,  that  whenever  insanity  Aii»«iTiittd 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence  is  given  in  jnaanitymnrt 
evidence,  and  the  court  martial  acqmts  the  prisoner,  they 
should  specify  in  their  finding  whether  they  were  of  opinion 
he  was  insane  at  that  time,  and  whether  they  acquit  him  on 
account  of  such  insanity ;  (6)  and  in  this  case  their  finding 
should  be  ^  not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity." 

591.  (II.)  Drunkenness  is  looked  on  by  the  law  of  England  PJS^^*^'** 
as  an  aggravation  of  the  offence,  rather  than  as  an  excuse  ofDenoe. 

for  any  criminal  bdiaviour ;  still,  unless  a  predisposition  to 
commit  the  offence  charged  be  apparent  or  to  be  inferred 
from  circumstances,  it  requires  an  effort  of  otet  reMoniBg 
faculties  to  concur  in  the  justness  of  this  principle.  The 
law  of  England,  however,  considering  how  easy  it  is  to 
counterfeit  this  excuse,  and  how  weak  an  excuse  it  is  though 
real,  will  not  suffer  any  man  thus  to  privilege  one  crime  by 
another :  (7)  "  He  who  is  guilty  of  any  offence  whatever, 
through  his  voluntary  drunkenness,  shall  be  punished  for  it 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  sober."  (8)  The  spirit  of  this 
maxim  pervades  the  decisions  of  courts  martial,  and  a  devia- 
tion from  it  was  highly  censured  by  the  then  commander  in 
chief  in  India,  Lord  Combermere.  (9) 

592.  (III.)  As  to  misfortune  or  chance,  it  is  held,  that  if  ^^"5^2 
an  accidental  mischief  happen  from  the  performance  of  a  •»  ezcnue. 
lawfrd  act,  the  party  stands  excused  from  all  guilt ;  but  if  a 

(5)  JonrnalB,  H.L.  LXXV.401 ;  (19t]i  nounced;  and  if,  after  judgment,  he 
Jane,  1848).     8ee%9b1,  becomee  of  non-sane  memory,  execn- 

(6)  "  If  a  man,  in  a  sound  mind,  tion  shall  be  stayed :  for  peradventore, 
commits  a  capital  offence,  and  before  says  the  humanity  of  the  English  law, 
arraignment  K>r  it,  he  becomes  mad,  had  the  prisoner  been  of  sound  memory, 
he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  for  it;  he  might  have  alleged  something  m 
because  he  is  not  able  to  plead  to  it  stay  of  judgment  or  execution.*' — i 
with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  Blackstone,  24. 

ought.     And  if,  after  he  has  pleaded,  (7)  4  Blackstone,  26. 

the  prisoner  becomes  mad,  he  shall  (8)  1  Hawkins,  3. 

not  Im  tried,  for,  how  can  he  make  his  (9)  Trial  of  Lieutenant  G.  G.  B. 

defence  ?     If,  after  he  be  tried  and  Lowther,  44th  Regiment,  28th  Octo* 

found  guiltj,  he  lose  his  senses  before  ber,  1828. 

judgment,  judgment  shall  not  be  pro- 
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man  be  in  the  performance  of  an  unlawful  act,  such  act1)ein^ 
in  its  original  nature  wrong  and  mischievous,  (not  merely 
technically  illegal,  but  morally  vicious,)  and  a  consequence 
ensue  which  he  did  not  foresee  or  intend,  as  the  death  of  a 
man  or  the  like,  his  want  of  foresight  shall  be  no  6zcu8e.(10) 

593*  (IV.)  Ignorance  or  mistake  is  a  defect  of  will :  when 
a  man,  intending  to  do  a  lawful  act,  does  that  which  is  un- 
lawful :  as  if  a  soldier,  intending  to  fire  on  the  enemy,  kills 
some  of  his  own  people  ;  or  firing  by  order  of  his  officer  at  a 
target,  kills  a  bystander ;  or  a  man,  intending  to  kill  a  thief 
or  housebreaker  in  his  own  house,  kills  one  of  his  own  family ; 
these  and  such  like  actions  are  not  criminal.  A  mistake  as 
to  a  point  of  law  in  criminal  coiurts  is  no  sort  of  defence  ;  (1) 
neither  is  ignorance  of  the  military  law,  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  army,  or  other  public  order,  of  which  it  may 
be  the  duty  of  military  men  to  be  informed,  admitted  as  an 
excuse  for  their  non-observance.  The  legal  maxim  is  never 
more  rigidly  interpreted  than  by  courts  martial :  Ignorantia 
juris,  quod  quisque  tenetur  ecvre,  neminem  eaDcuacU.  (2) 

594.  (V.)  Compulsion,  or  inevitable  necessity,  is  the  re- 
maining plea  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice ;  and  this  it  is 
of  the  more  importance  to  advert  to,  as  it  may  frequently 
come  in  question  on  trials  by  courts  martial.  Military  law, 
and  the  common  law  of  England,  have,  in  this  case,  a  shade 
of  variance.  Blackstone  says :  ^'Of  this  nature  (i.  6.  cotti- 
pulaion  and  mevUable  necessity)  is  the  obligation  of  civil 
subjection,  whereby  the  inferior  is  constrained  by  the  superior 
to  act  contrary  to  what  his  own  reason  and  inclination  would 
suggest :  as  when  a  legislator  establishes  iniquity  by  a  law, 
and  commands  the  subject  to  do  an  act  contrary  to  religion 
or  sound  morality.  How  far  this  excuse  will  be  admitted  i/n 
foro  consderUicBy  or  whether  the  inferior  in  this  case  is  not 
bound  to  obey  the  divine,  rather  than  the  human  law,  it  is 
not  my  business  to  decide ;  though  the  question  I  believe, 
among  the  casuists,  will  hardly  bear  a  doubt.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  obedience  to  the  laws  in  being  is  imdoubtedly 
a  sufficient  extenuation  of  civil  guilt  before  the  municipal 
tribunal. — ^The  sheriff"  who  burnt  Latimer  and  Ridley,  in  the 

^10)  4  Blackstone,  26.       *  this  statement :  "  Ignorance  of  pnb- 

«  (1 )  4  Blackstone,  27.  lished  orders  will  never  be  admitted  as 

(2)  The    Queen's    B^gnlations    of  an  excuse  for  their  non-obserranoe." 
1868  (Q.R.271)TeT7  distinctly  confirm 
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bigoted  days  of  Queen  Mary,  was  not  liable  to  punishment  compiitakiD. 
from  Elizabeth  for  executing  so  horrid  an  office."  (3)  Military  Military 
courts  would  be  disposed  to  extend  the  exculpation,  admitted  oideiT^t 
by  common  law  to  arise  firom  compulsion  when  the  act  is  Segai.   ^ 
performed  by  the   obligation  of  civil  subjection  and  '*in 
obedience  to  laws  in  being,"  to  acts  performed  in  consequence 
of  the  order  of  a  military  superior.     For  though,  if  death 
ensue  firom  the  fire  of  a  soldier  acting  under  the  orders  of 
his  superior,  the  command  itself  being  illegal,  such  order 
would  be  no  justification  of  the  deed  in  the  eye  of  the  com- 
mon (4)  law;   and  the  soldier  who  was  the  instrument  of 
death  would,  with  him  directing  the  act  by  which  it  was 
effected,  be  equally  guilty  of  murder  ;   yet  a  military  court 
would  accept  such  necessity  as  a  justification ;  the  breach  of 
law  itself  not  being  a  palpable  and  evident  dereliction  of 
duty  and  discipline,  or  a  clear  and  manifest  outrage  on  all 
law  and  decorum.  (5) 

5gC.  This  argument  raises  a  most  difficult  and  deUcate  i^wfn] 

•'-'•'  °  command* 

question;    it  provokes  discussion  as  to  the  phrase  lawful 
coTwmandy  in  the  mutiny  act,  (6)  and  articles  of  war.  [§  178] 


? 


[3)  4  Blackstone,  28.  xnander  give  the  order  to  fire,  whether 

[4)  The  Scotch  law  in  accordance  those  acting  under  his  command  are 
with  the  ciyil  (i.e.  Boman)  law  does  exempt  from  the  consequences  ? 
allow  the  compulsion  of  military  obedi-  '*  Jais  Lordship.  My  opinion  is,  that 
•nee ;  and  **  limits  the  prosecution  to  no  subject  of  the  king  is  bound  to 
the  officer  alone  as  the  author  of  the  obej  an  illegal  order,  and  if  an 
wrong."  (Hume*s  Commentaries  on  the  officer  give  an  illegal  order,  those  who 
LauftofScotiand(lB29)tehAp.i.^.M),  obey  him  are  not,  in  mj  opinion. 
In  the  case  of  Ensign  Hugh  Maxwell,  exempt. 

of  the  Lanarkshire  Militia,  who  was  "  Juror.  Then,  my  lord,  is  the  sol- 
tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justi-  dier  to  be  the  judge  for  himself  in  ttw 
ciazy  at  Edinburgh  in  June,  1807f  for  case,  whether  he  is  to  obey  the  order 
the  murder  of  a  French  prisoner  of  or  not? 

war  at  Greenlaw  on  the  7ui  January,  "His  Lordship,    I  suppose  so. 

ISOTt^  ordering  Private  John  Ck>w  **  Juror.     Then  this  being  so,  the 

to  fire,  when  he  was  on  sentry  at  the  circumstance  wiU  be  received  below 

prison  at  Greenlaw.    The  private  was  in  mitigation. 

not  put  upon  his  trial,  and  the  officer  "  His  Lordship.    I  have  nothing  to 

was  sentenced  to  nine  months*  impri  son-  do  with  that. 

ment. — ^Buchanan's  HmnarkabU  Trials,  "  The  jury  on  this  retired." 

p.  3.  This  remark  of  the  learned  judge 

(5)  On  a  trial,  arising  out  of  the  caused  much  discussion  amongst  mili- 

Newtownbarry  a£bir,  at  Wexford,  in  tary  men ;  but  there  appears  noUiing 

July,  1831,  before  Chief  Justice  Bushe  new  in  the  opinion  ;  there  can  be  no 

and  Judge  Johnstone,  the  following  doubt  of  its  being  the  law  of  England, 

conversation  is  reported  to  have  taken  No  alteration  has  been  made  in  this 

place.  respect  in  the  text  of  this  work. — 

"  Sir  William  Cox  (a  grand  juror).  Author,  1835. 

Hy  Lord,  I  would  wish  to  ask  your  (6)  "  If  any  person  subject  to  this 

lordship  one  question.    If  a  military  act . . .  shall  disobey  any  lawful  oom- 

body  be  c^ea  out,  and  if  the  com-  **  mand  of  .his  superior  officer  .  •  •  • 
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It  has  been  authoritatively  declared :  ^  That  orders  are 
lawful  when  issued  by  authorities  legally  constituted  and 
competent  to  give  them,  responsible  to  their  sovereign  and 
country  for  their  acts,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
with  which  they  are  invested."  (7)  This  passage  admits 
of  two  readings.  According  to  the  one,  the  legality  of  the 
order  would  be  judged  from  its  own  nature,  or  rather  from 
the  nature  of  the  acts  thereby  commanded,  the  responsibility, 
which  might  attach  to  the  doing  of  an  imlawful  act,  resting 
with  the  inferior  acting  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
commanding  officer ;  the  law  of  the  land  being  held  com- 
pulsory on  the  soldier,  obliging  him  to  judge  of  the  legality 
of  any  order,  to  which  his  obedience  may  be  commanded ; 
its  jealousy,  in  fact,  refusing  to  him,  on  embracing  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  the  power  of  divesting  himself  of  his  privi- 
l^es  or  duties  as  a  citizen  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him 
irresponsible  for  his  acts  by  pleading  the  order  of  a  superior. 
Accoiding  to  the  other  reading  the  bare  issuing  an  order  by 
duly  constituted  authority,  without  reference  to  its  nature, 
would  render  it  lawful ;  the  soldier  obeying  being  considered 
as  the  instrument  only,  as  a  mere  automaton,  irresponsible 
for  acts  done  in  execution  of  orders  issued  by  authorities 
legally  constituted.  If  the  first  be  the  true  interpretation ; 
if  it  mean  that  orders  are  lawful  when  issued  by  authorities 
legally  constituted  and  competeTd  (exercising  power  within 
the  law)  to  give  them, — the  particular  orders  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  consideration ; — ^there  is  no  truth  more  evident^ 
and  no  order  more  in  unison  with  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  phrase  in  the  mutiny  act.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
mean  that  orders  are  lawful  when  issued  by  authorities  legally 
constituted  and  competent  (by  their  superiority  of  rank)  to 
give  them,  orders  in  general,  without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  particular  order  in  respect  to  the  lawfulness  or  otherwise 
of  the  acts  thereby  ordered  to  be  done — it  is  a  version  of  the 
law  hitherto  unsuspected  by  the  bulk  of  the  army,  and  it 
would  render  any  further  discussion  unnecessary,  as  no  case 

<*  shall  suffer  dbath,  or  such  other  to  the  garrison,  on  the  piomnlgation 

*<  punishment  as  by  a  court  martial  in  orders  of  the  sentence  of  the  courts 

"  shall  be  awarded. — ^MA.16.  martial  on  Lieutmuit  Dawson   and 

(7)  Letter   of    the    commander  in  Captain  Atchison.    Horse  Omwds,  6th 

chief  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  Oct  1S34. 
at  Malta,  directed  to  be  communicated 
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could  possibly  arise  where  the  order  of  a  superior  might  be  oompaUon. 
pleaded,  where  it  would  not  at  once  be  a  complete  justification 
of  any  act  resulting  from  the  execution  of  such  order.  But, 
as  orders  are  only  professedly,  but  not  invariably,  in  further- 
ance of  the  enactments  of  the  legislature  and  in  consonance 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  the  words  of  the  mutiny  act 
are  *'  disobey  any  lawful  command  of  his  superior  officer,'* 
not  '^  any  command  of  his  lawful  auperiovy^  it  follows  that 
the  first  of  the  two  constructions,  here  discussed,  must  be  the 
true  one  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  lawful,  in  the  military  sense,  to 
disobey  an  unlawful  command  of  a  superior.  (8  )  And  the  true 
and  practical  intent  and  meaning  of  this  appears  to  be,  that 
— so  long  as  the  orders  of  a  superior  are  not  obviously  and 
decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  well-known  and  established 
customs  of  the  army,  or  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  or,  if  in 
opposition  to  such  laws,  do  not  tend  to  an  irreparable  result ; 
— so  long  must  the  orders  of  a  superior  meet  prompt,  im- 
mediate, and  unhesitating  obedience.  It  surely  cannot  ac- 
cord with  justice  to  render  a  soldier  responsible,  even  in 
coiurts  of  civil  judicature,  for  an  illegal  act  resulting  from 
the  execution  of  an  order,  not  in  itself  so  glaringly  opposed 
to  all  law,  as  for  its  illegality  to  be  apparent  without  re- 
flection or  consideration :  hesitation  in  a  soldier  is,  in  certain 
circumstances,  a  crime; (9)  and  hesitation  is  inseparable 
from  reflection  and  consideration :  reflection  and  considera- 
tion, therefore,  when  tending  to  question  the  order  of  a 
superior,  must,  in  some  sense,  be  considered  as  a  military 
offence. 

596.  The  difficulty  of  defining  compulsion,  depending  on  nuBooityor 
the  necessity  of  military  obedience,  would  be  equally  great  jnstiiKie 

oompiilslon. 

(S)  Hifl  late  zoyal  highness,  the  com;  certain  bonnds  to  this  rale ;  and  the 

mander  in  chief  (tke  I^k$  of  York),  on  particnlar  case  allnded  to  £iilLs  entirely 

an  occasion  which  the  author  does  not  within  these  bounds." — From  themaitU' 

feel  at  liberty  folly  to  detail,  indited  soripi  oriffimal,  [Author,  1880.] 

the  followinff  remark:   "although  in  ^   &e  also  [|836]  an  opinion  of  the 

these  cases     (in  the  case  before  his  judge  advocate  general,  concurred  in  by 

royal  highness  an  officer  had  respect-  H.R.H.  the  field  marshal  commanding 

fully  dedined  to  comply  with  the  order  in  chie^  and  the  secretary  of  state  for 

of  hjs  superior,  as  to  making  some  re-  war,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Jerns, 

tums^,  *'  the  general  answer  must  be,  when  a  chaige  of  disobedience  was  not 

that  in  erery  military  service  by  land  held  to  "disclose  any  legal  ofienoe"    . 

and  sea,  the  junior  officer  must  obey  aU  as  the  order  "  was  not  a  lawful  order." 
lawful  commands  of  his  senior  officer,        (9)  Lieutenant  Dawson  was  charged 


such  officer  being  personaUy  responsi-  with  heniatimg  and  declining  to  canr 
ble  for  the  orders  he  gires ;  yet  oisere-  into  execution  orders  he  had  receiyeJ^ 
tion  and  the  custom  of  the  serrice  place    ^.    O.O.  No.  482* 
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with  that  of  ascertaining  the  particular  cases  in  which  dis- 
obedience of  orders  may  be  justified,  on  the  plea  of  being 
in  their  nature  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  cases 
would  mutually  illustrate  each  other.  It  requires  no  deep 
consideration  to  comprehend  and  to  assent  to  the  abstract 
statement,  that  every  legal  order  may  be  legally  obeyed ;  and 
its  converse,  that  every  illegal  order  may  be  legally  disobeyed : 
but  there  is  often  great  diflSculty  in  acting  on  these  self- 
evident  propositions.  (1)  The  legislature  has  decreed  the 
highest  possible  punishment,  the  vMimuTn  suppUdum,  as 
the  penalty  of  disobedience ;  compulsion  arising  from  mili- 
tary subjection  may  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  reasonably  be 
pleaded  in  most  cases ;  the  will  may  often  be  either  neuter 
or  opposed  to  the  deed.  On  the  other  hand,  to  carry  the 
principle  of  blind  obedience  to  the  full  extent  to  which,  by 
easy  deduction,  it  may  be  extended ;  to  leave  out  of  sight 
or  render  nugatory  the  "lawful,"  of  the  mutiny  act (2) 
would  not  only  degrade  the  British  soldier  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  his  coimtrymen,  but  might  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  superstructure,  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to 
the  constitution  itself. 

597.  Another  species  of  compulsion,  sometimes  pleaded  in 
cases  of  mutiny  and  rebellion,  arises  from  threats  or  menaces, 
which  induce  a  fear  of  death ;  but  the  only  force  that  doth 
excuse,  is  a  force  upon  the  person,  and  present  fear  of  death ; 
and  this  force  and  fear  must  continue  all  the  time  the  party 
remains  with  the  rebels  or  mutineers.  It  is  incumbent  on 
them,  who  m^ke  force  their  defence,  to  show  an  actual 
force,  and  that  "they  joined  pro  timore  mortis  et  receaserunt 
quam,  cito  potuemnt,'^\i)  The  following  case  is  applicable 
to  the  question:  "In  1813,  a  Serjeant  (a  G-erman)  of  H.M. 


(1)  The  suspension  of  lieutenant 
Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles,  the 
adjutant  general  and  deputy  adjutant 
general,  by  Sir  George  Barlow  and 
the  goyemment  at  Madras ;  the  one 
for  concurring  in,  and  the  other  for 
signing,  an  order  of  the  conkmander 
in  chief  (General  MacdowaU),  in  the 
usual  coorse  of  duty,  together  with 
the  reasoning  of  Lord  Minto,  in  his 
despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  Madras 
government,  might  be  quoted  as  a 
case  in  point,  and  may  b«  referred  to 
with  advantage  on  a  consideration  of 


the  question.    See  §  622(2). 

(2^  It  would  virtually  be  a  return  to 
the  wording  of  the  mutiny  act  of 
Geoige  I. — "  the  military  command  of 
his  superior  officer  " — ^which  led  to  the 
protest  alread^r  quoted,  [§178]  whereas 
the  limitation  introduced  by  the  iuMr- 
tion  of  the  word  "  lawfhl "  may  rather 
be  taken  to  correspond  with  that  in  the 
Laws  of  War  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
v.,  **in  licUU  et  koneetis"  in  things 
lawAU  and  honest — Upton^  135. 

(8)  Alex,  MeGrowtheu'e  case,  Fot- 
ter.U. 
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€Oth  regiment  of  foot,  who  had  originally  deserted  from  the 
French,  entered  that  regiment  by  a  voluntary  enlistment ; 
on  the  advance  of  the  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
into  Spain,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  To  save 
his  life,  forfeited  by  the  act  of  desertion,  he  entered  into  the 
corps  dea  Strangersj  set  apart  in  the  French  service  for  such 
men,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  return  to  it.  At  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  he  was  again  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
and  a  general  court  martial  was  ordered  to  try  him  for  deser- 
tion. The  first  sentence  acquitted  him  of  the  act  of  desertion^ 
there  being  the  powerful  inducement  to  the  act,  with  the 
view  of  saving  his  life ;  but  the  sentence  was  revised,  and  it 
is  stated  that,  on  revision,  he  was  sentenced  to  suffer  death, 
and  was  afterwards  shot  in  the  presence  of  that  division  of 
the  army  to  which  he  belonged.  I  also  understand  that  it 
was  intimated  to  the  above  court,  that  the  excuse  pleaded 
by  the  prisoner  was  inadmissible,  as  he  should  have  pre- 
ferred death  rather  than  to  have  entered  the  service  of  the 
enemy."  (4)  Since,  by  the  revised  opinion,  it  appears  that 
the  evidence  justified  conviction,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  ulterior  award,  how  the  court 
could  have  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  the  act  of  desei*tion. 
They  might  have  omitted  to  award  punishment,  if  they 
considered  the  circumstances  to  amount  to  compulsion,  pro 
timore  mortis. 

598.  The  prisoner's  witnesses  having  been  examined  he  doain? 
may  thereupon  address  the  court — ^again,  if  he  opened  the  tbe  defence, 
case  with  an  address — except  in  those  special  cases,  [§  582c] 

where  evidence  is  allowed  in  reply,  when  the  prisoner's  after  th« 

address  is  to  be  made  immediately  after  such  evidence,  and  SS^^^^^ 

before  the  prosecutor's  reply.  •  eridenoc. 

599.  According  to  the  former  practice  of  courts  martial  Bvnmat  or 

the  prosecutor  was  not  only  entitled  to  a  repZ^  when  the  S^Jauowed  \ 

prisoner  had  adduced  evidence,  either  oral  or  documentary  tt^^pd^^ 
in  his  defence,  as  under  the  present  regulations ;  [§  5826]  ^teife^?^ 
but  he  was  moreover  permitted  to  reply,  although  not  to  call  ^^•*'"^* 
witnesses  to  rebut  the  prisoner's  statements,  when  the  pri- 
soner had  in  his  address  opened  new  facts  upon  his  own 
assertion,  or  upon  documents  which  he  may  have  read  with- 
out proving  them  in  evidence.     In  Mr.  Denman's  act  there 

(4)  Hough,  Pmetice  of  Courts  Martial  (1825)»  S64. 
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is  a  saving  of  the  right  of  reply  as  before  the  passing  of 
the  act,  hut  it  will  be  observed  that  the  new  regulation 
[§  582a]  makes  no  provision  for  reply  in  any  case  where  the 
prisoner  does  not  adduce  evidence,  but  requires  the  judge 
advocate  to  proceed  with  his  summing  up  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  prisoner's  address.  This  has  very  much  simplified  the 
proceedings  as  the  court  has  in  no  case  to  consider  whether 
the  prosecutor  is  entitled  to  reply,  the  exercise  of  his  right 
to  make  either  one  or  two  addresses  being  entirely  within 
his  own  discretion,  (5)  and  the  time  for  doing  so  being  de- 
finitely fixed  by  the  regulations,  according  as  the  prisoner 
does,  or  does  not,  adduce  evidence.  It  is,  however,  for  the 
court,  on  the  application  of  the  prosecutor,  to  allow  him 
such  time  as  they  may  think  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  his  address. 

6cx>.  Although  the  court  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
deciding  as  to  the  admission  of  the  prosecutor's  address  in 
reply,  it  still  remains  to  consider  the  special  cases  where 
evidence  is  allowed  in  reply.  Should  the  prisoner  have  ex- 
amined witnesses  to  points  not  touched  on  in  the  prosecution, 
or  should  he  have  entered  on  an  examination  of  witnesses 
reflecting  on  the  credibility  of  the  prosecutor's  evidence,  the 
prosecutor  is  allowed  to  examine  witnesses  to  the  new  matter. 
The  court  in  these  circumstances  will  be  very  guarded  to 
prevent  the  examination  by  the  prosecutor  on  any  point  not 
introduced  by  the  prisoner.  He  must  be  confined  to  re- 
establishing the  character  of  his  witnesses, — that  is,  their 
general  credibility,  not  the  truth  of  a  special  testimony 
giveil  on  the  trial,  nor  the  value  of  any  particular  statement 
or  answer; — to  impeaching  the  witnesses  for  the  defence, 
and  to  rebutting  the  rtJtw  matter  brought  forward  by  the 
prisoner  and  supported  by  evidence :  he  cannot  be  allowed 
to  examine  on  any  points  which,  in  their  nature,  he  might 
have  foreseen  previous  to  the  defence  of  the  prisoner. 

60 1 «  An  observation  by  Lord  EUenborough  is  much  to  the 
purpose :  <^  If  any  (me  fact  be  adduced  by  the  defendant. 


(6)  In  the  form  (Q.R.  App.  No.  4), 
*'  the  prosecutor  declines  ntaking  a  re- 
ply" 18  given  as  an  altematiTe.  In 
criminal  courts,  the  mle,  as  settled  by 
the  judges  in  1S37»  is  that  "  if  the  only 
eyidence  called,  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 


soner, is  sTidenee  to  character,  although 
thecounsel  for  the  prosecution  is  entitl<*d 
to  the  reply,  it  will  be  a  matter  for  his 
discretion  whether  he  will  use  it  or  not. 
Cases  may  occur  in  which  it  may  be 
fit  and  proper  so  to  do." 
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to  which  an  answer  can  be  given,  the  plaintiff  most  have  EvinRvcit » 
an  opportunity  given  for  80  doing ;  but  this  must  be  under- 
stood of  a  specific  fact ;  he  cannot  go  into  general  evidence 
in  reply  to  the  defendant's  case :  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  go  into  half  his  case  and 
reserve  the  remainder."  Matters  merely  stated  in  the 
defence  and  not  proved,  or  which  the  court  has  stopped, 
the  prosecutor  has  the  same  opportunity  of  contradicting 
in  his  reply.  (6) 

602.  The  prosecutor  will  not  be  permitted  to  bring  for-  Pnwerntomot 

*  .  ^  g»  nllowed  to  corn- 

ward  evidence  to  rebut  or  counteract  the  effect  of  matter  pietehi8ca«cin 

elicited  by  his  own  cross-examination  ;  his  claim  to  adduce 
evidence  in  reply  is  strictly  confined,  as  before  observed,  to 
new  matter  introduced  by  the  prisoner,  and  supported  by  the 
prisoner's  examination  in  chief.  Mr.  Tytler  proposes  the 
following  case  as  an  example :  ^'  A  prisoner  is  charged  with 
an  act  of  mutiny,  and  the  charge  clearly  proved ;  but  the 
prisoner,  in  his  defence,  alleges  and  adduces  evidence  to 
show  that  he  was  compelled  by  others  to  the  commission  of 
the  act,  against  his  own  will  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
This  being  new  matter,  to  which  the  former  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  does  not  in  the  least  apply,"  (and  which,  it  may 
be  added,  there  is  no  absolute  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
prosecutor  could  anticipate,)  '^  the  prosecutor  is  allowed  to 
re-argue  it  by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  such  documents,"  (being  legal  evidence,)  *^as  he 
thinks  fit  to  disprove  it."  Evidence  in  reply  might  in  like 
manner  be  admitted  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  specific  duty, 
should  the  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  offer  evidence  to  show 
that  severe  and  acute  disease  had  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  order,  the  prosecutor  not  having  adverted  to  such 
circumstance  on  the  prosecution. 

603.  A  defence  resting  on  motive,  or  qualifying  the  im-  wbat  defence 
putation  attributed  to  facts,  generally  lets  in  evidence  in  in  lopiy 7  ^"^^ 
reply,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  the  prisoner  adverts,  by  evi- 
dence^ to  matter  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 

the  prosecutor  to  foresee  or  anticipate :  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  in  reply  may  generally  be  determined  by  the  answer 
to  the  questions :  Could  the  prosecutor  have  foreseen  this  ? 

(6)  Jadge  advocate  general. — Triiil  of  Lieut.  Gt^neral  Sir  John  Murray  (Srd 
Fell.  1816),  p.  479. 
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is  a  saving  of  the  right  of  reply  as  before  the  passing  of 
the  act,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  new  regulation 
[§  582a]  makee  no  provision  for  reply  in  any  case  where  the 
prisoner  does  not  adduce  evidence,  hut  requires  the  judge 
advocate  to  proceed  with  his  summing  up  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  prisoner's  address.  This  has  very  much  simplified  the 
proceedings  as  the  court  has  in  no  case  to  consider  whether 
the  prosecutor  is  entitled  to  reply,  the  exercise  of  his  right 
to  make  either  one  or  two  addresses  being  entirely  within 
his  own  discretion,  (5)  and  the  time  for  doing  so  being  de- 
finitely fixed  by  the  regulations,  according  as  the  prisoner 
does,  or  does  not,  adduce  evidence.  It  is,  however,  for  the 
court,  on  the  application  of  the  prosecutor,  to  allow  him 
mch  time  as  they  may  think  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  his  address, 

60a  Although  the  court  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
deciding  as  to  the  admission  of  the  prosecutor's  addrees  in 
reply,  it  still  remains  to  consider  the  special  cases  where 
evidentx  is  allowed  in  reply.     Should  the  prisoner  have  ex- 
amined witnesses  to  points  not  touched  on  in  the  prosecution, 
or  should  he  have  entered  on  an  examination  of  witnesses 
reflecting  on  the  credibility  of  the  prosecutor's  evidence,  the 
prosecutor  is  allowed  to  examine  witnesses  to  the  new  matter. 
The  court  in  these  circumstances  will  be  very  guarded  to 
prevent  the  examination  by  the  prosecutor  on  any  point  not 
,  introduced  by  the  prisoner.      He  must  be  confined  to  re- 
establishing the  character  of  his  witnesses,^ — that  is,  their 
general   credibility,  nob  the  truth   of  a  special  testimony 
giveil  on  the  trial,  nor  the  value  of  any  particular  statement 
or  answer; 
and  to  rel 
prisoner  ai 
to  examine 
have  forese 


Jiejudgea  in  1: 
nridsncs  called, 
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to  which  an  answer  can  be  given,  the  plaintiff  mtiBt  have  bvpttitb 
an  opportunity  given  for  so  doing ;  but  this  must  be  under- 
stood of  a  specific  fact ;  he  cannot  go  into  general  evidence 
in  reply  to  the  defendant's  case:  there  is  no  instaBce  io 
which  the  plaintilf  is  entitled  to  go  into  half  his  case  and 
reserve  the  remainder."  Matters  merely  stated  in  the 
defence  and  not  proved,  or  vhich  the  court  has  stopped, 
the  prosecutor  has  the  same  opportunity  of  contradicting^ 
in  his  reply.  (6) 

602.  The  prosecutor  will  not  be  permitted  to  taiog  fiw-  f-wr"* 
ward  evidence  to  rebut  or  counteract  the  effect  of  miHa-  p^^*»" 
elicited  by  his  ovm  cross-eiamination  ;  his  claim  to  addoce  '^' 
evidence  io  reply  is  strictly  confined,  as  before  obsen-fd  w 
new  matter  introduced  by  the  prisoner,  and  aq^wrtajki^ 
prisoner's  examination  in  chief.     Mr.  Tvtler  pnwa  lie 
following  case  as  an  example :"  A  prisoner  i»  ck^  nii 
an  act  of  mutiny,  and  the  charge  cleariy  ftmed;  bat  ibi 
prisoner,  in   his  defence,  alleges  and  iddaat  tridtaa  to 
show  that  he  was  compelled  by  otfaen  to  tht  amnaaoa  of 
the  act,  against  his  own  will  and  al  the  baid  1^  ik  life. 
This  being  new  matter,  to  which  the  SbaxrniiBnkitbe 
prosecution  does  not  in  the  least  j^j/j'^-jindriid^jt  may 
be  added,  there  is  noabeolDtejctaoDiriRDBu^t^  tfie 
prosecutor  could  &-aticifB,te,}  >>  the  prmtntir  a  MUowed  to 
re-argue  it  1^  the  eximinitwn  rf  rtMK  or  t*e  produc- 
tion of  auch  document'  (hdag  1^  endeoce,)  "as  he 
thinks  fit  to  disproreif  Efidamiai^isjgbt  in  like 
rtofipwificduty, 
frideace  to  show 
'^  the  eiecution 
drerted  to  such  ^ 

^ut 

'iifyiog  the  im-  w-J-'^. 

in    ii..;j  -       l'*^M'-  .ations    Bvmr 

'"  evidence  in  i-'"       ,    ,    <rfUi 

impc„ible  Ir-  •'"'»"«•' 

dmissibilit'  "^^^ 

by  the  a'  ining- 

foresee'  *^^ 

John  Jf"'  *^ 
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ATiiiRiem  iir 

BfcPI.T. 


Is  it  palpably  and  evidently  new  matter  introduced  by  the 
prisoner  ?  Is  the  object  of  the  &rther  inquiry,  not  to  prop 
up  recorded  testimony,  but  to  re-establish  the  character  of 
witnesses,  impeached  by  evidence  (not  by  declamation),  in 
the  course  of  the  defence  ?  Is  it  to  impeach  the  character 
of  the  prisoner's  witnesses  ? 

604.  The  prisoner  cross-examines  such  witnesses  as  the 
prosecutor  may  be  permitted  to  call  in  reply,  to  an  extent, 
however  limited  by  the  examination  in  chief,  that  is,  restricted 
to  the  pointfi  or  matter  on  which  the  prosecutor  shall  have 
been  allowed  to  examine  in  chief.  The  prisoner  also,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  under  which  evidence  is  allowed  in 
reply,  is  entitled  to  adduce  evidence  in  order  to  re-establish 
the  credit  of  such  witnesses  as  may  have  been  impeached, 
by  the  prosecutor's  witnesses  in  reply,  and  also  in  the  event 
of  the  prosecutor  having  been  irregularly  allowed  to  examine 
as  to  new  matter  after  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  for  the 
defence. 

605.  When  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  has  come 
to  an  end,  the  closing  address  of  the  prisoner  follows  in 
every  case  where  evidence  has  been  adduced  for  the  defence ; 
and  though  he  has  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  observing  on 
the  prosecutor's  reply,  [§581]  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  still  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  before  him,  as  was.  the  custom 
of  courts  martial  before  this  advantage  was  extended  to 
prisoners  in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts,  and  as  is  now 
expressly  provided  by  the  new  regulations.  The  prisoner 
as  in  those  cases  where  he  addresses  the  court  at  the  close  of 
the  prosecution,  [§  583]  may  apply  for  time  to  prepare  this 
address,  and  he  may,  as  in  that  case,  [§  586]  either  read  it 
himself,  or  ask  for  leave  to  have  it  read  for  him. 

606.  The  prisoner  having  made  his  final  address  to  the 
court,  or  having  declined  to  do  so,  the  prosecutor  is  entitled 
to  reply.  It  has  been  observed,  [§  587]  that  very  great  lati- 
tude is  allowed  to  a  prisoner  in  addressing  the  court  in  his 
defence,  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
prosecutor.  Even  in  those  cases  where  he  is  also  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  which  under  the  existing  regulations 
[§472(2)]  will  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  he  occupies  an 
official  position,  and  is  bound  to  act  with  the  most  scrupu- 
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loos  candour  and    fairness  towards  the   prisoner  and   the  ADDRBBsnr 
court.     And  now,  especially  as  the  prisoner's  mouth  is  shut,  to  be  ratndned 
he  ought,  in   sununing  up  his  evidence,  not  only  not  to  tor^wnln^' 
keep  back  or  gloss  over  any  of  its  weak  points,  but  also,  to  ^d  fiair-^» 
use  the  words  of  a  former  judge  advocate  general  in  a  very 
memorable  debate,  "  always  to  understate  rather  than  over- 
state" (1)  that  view  of  the  facts,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
bring  before  the  court.     If,  in  his  desire  to  gain  a  verdict, 
the   prosecutor — and   experience   has  shown  that  even  an 
official  prosecutor  may  be  hurried  into  very  great  unfairness  2]^w[J|*5^I^ 
by  a  feeling  of  eagerness  to  succeed  in  the  duty  entrusted  to  "^^^  ^^  '*" 
him — should  forget  the  moderation  which  it  is  so  desirable 
he  should  observe,  or  should  attempt  to  open  new  groimd, 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  court,  of  their  own  motion,  or 
at  the  suggestion  pf  the  judge  advocate  or  the  prisoner,  at 
once  to  interpose  and  check  '^  anything  so  imfair,  so  tmjuBt 
towards  the  prisoner;"  (2)  but,  as  before  observed,  [§570] 
the  prosecutor  is  not  permitted  to  withdraw  any  part  of  an 
address  which  he  has  actually  delivered* 

607.  The  importance  of  these  considerations  cannot  be  too  The  eifect  or 
strongly  insisted  upon  in  the  interests  of  justice,  and  fair  o^fairrepiy.^ 
dealing  towards  the  prisoner.  The  neglect  of  them,  when 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  revising,  or  the  reviewing,  autho- 
rity, may  in  some  cases  altogether  defeat  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  the  prosecution.  Conviction  on  the  first  charge  and 
sentence  of  penal  servitude,  awarded  by  a  general  court  martial 

at  Bawal  Pindee,  in  March,  1867,  (3)  was  set  aside,  amongst 
other  irregularities,  because  the  prosecutor  in  his  reply  had 
been  permitted  to  state  new  facts  relating  to  the  case,  ^^  in 
other  words,"  as  observed  by  Mr.  Mowbray  in  his  letter  to 
the  military  secretary,  ^  to  give  fresh  evidence  against  the 
prisoner  without  the  responsibility  of  an  oath,  and  without 
being  subject  to  adverse  cross-examination." 

608.  The  next  stage  pointed  out  by  the  new  regulations  snmming.np 
is,  that  the  court  adjourns  to  enable  the  judge  advocate  to  adTocoiA. 
prepare  his  summing-up.  (4)    This  summing  up,  although 

from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  does  not  occupy  the  same 

(1)  Mr.  Mowbray,  H.C.  15th  March,  (3)  Case  of  Paymaster   Cunning- 
1S64. — 3  Hansard,  clxxit.  80.  ham,  SSth  Regiment.    The  sentence 

(2)  Sm  Lord  Chelmsford's  speech,  of  cashiering,  appropriate  to  another 
H.  L.  26th  Feb.  1864.— 3  Hansard,  charge,  was  snstiiined.    5b0  {571(5). 
CLXxui.  1168.  (4)  Q.K.  App.  Ko.  4. 
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judg.  odTcxjate, 


in  writing,  and 
ent«'ped  on  pro- 
ceedings. 


The  regulation 
distillowing  re* 
jiiimler  docs 
nut  uiitcnd  to 
niiuor  courts. 


at  which  the 
cnstoniof 
wur  may  still 
provaiL 


position  in  respect  to  a  court  martial,  as  the  summing-up  of 
a  judge  in  an  ordinary  criminal  trial,  may  nevertheless  be  a 
great  assistance  to  the  members  in  many  cases,  especially 
where,  as  at  home  under  the  present  system,  officers  of 
standing  and  experience  are  available  as  judge  advocates.  (5) 
The  summing-up  of  the  judge  advocate,  which  is  invariably 
prepared  in  writing,  after  being  read,  is  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  attached  to  the  proceedings.  (6)  After  this,  no 
other  address  is  allowed,  and  the  president  orders  the  court 
to  be  cleared,  or  the  court  retires  to  consider  its  finding.  (7) 
609.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  regulations  are  pre- 
cise as  to  ''  the  procedure  of  general  courts  martial "  in  re- 
spect to  addresses  from  the  prosecutor  and  prisoner,  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  they  are  silent  as  to  any  rule  to  be 
observed  at  minor  courts  martial.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as 
it  is  a  rule  of  law  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  any  benefit, 
except  by  express  words,  and  as  the  order  for  disallowing  a 
rejoinder  in  those  cases  where  evidence  has  been  adduced 
for  the  defence,  is  in  derogation  of  advantages  hitherto  con- 
ceded to  the  prisoner,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  taken  strictly 
— it  would  seem,  in  the  absence  of  any  official  decision  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  custom  of  courts  martial  (8)  as  to  re- 
joinders is  not  touched  by  the  new  regulations,  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  minor  courts  martial,  and  that,  as  respects 
soldiers  tried  before  these  courts,  the  impression  prevailing 
in  the  service,  and  especially  in  the  ranks,  as  most  emphati- 
cally stated  by  the  lat€  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier,  (9)  still  holds 
good  : — "  The  prisoner  has  a  right  to  speak  last."  (10) 


(5)  Where  irregular  or  improper 
starements  which  were  not  stopped  on 
the  instant,  are  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  judge  advocate  by  the  prisoner 
or  otherwise,  he  would  probably  con- 
sider it  his  duty  to  point  them  out  to 
the  court,  and  so  neutralize  their 
efTecL  No  opinion  is  offered  as  to  how 
far  it  would  be  adyisable  for  the  court 
to  add  a  note  on  the  proceedings  that 
they  had  excluded  tbem  from  their 
consideration* 

(6)  Q.R.  App.  No.  4. 

(7)  Q.R.772«. 

(8)  A'^  8  82(3)  and  5681(1). 

(9)  Remarks  on  Military  Law,  92. 

(10)  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  an 


extract  bearing  on  this  subject  from  a 
work  on  courts  martial,  by  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, who  had  been  for  many  years 
judge  advocate  general  at  Madras : 

»*  After  this  "  (the  reply  of  the  prose- 
cutor), "iudgment  should,  in  strict 
propriety,  be  passed.  But  as  a  general 
court  martial  is  a  court  of  equity,  and 
honour,  as  well  as  of  law,  they  seldom 
or  never,  in  any  period  of  a  trial,  shut 
their  ears  to  a  prisoner's  vindication  of 
his  innocence.  The  prisoner  is  conse- 
quently indulged  in  a  [rejoinder]  re- 
ply: the  judge  advocate  [surlrejoins 
to  him  if  he  thinks  proper. — SuUitxtn 
on  Mariial  Law (n Si) f  p.  101. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

JUDQMKNT  OF  THE  COUBT. 

Fvndmg. 

6io.  The  next  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  i>eMbe»ti<m. 
martial,  (the  court  being  cleared,)  is  the  deliberation  with  a 
view  to  the  finding  and  sentence.  A  fair  copy  of  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  is  generally  read  over ;  indeed,  where  fair  Proc«iedins« 
copies  are  made,  it  appears  but  right  that  the  members  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  the  copy,  to  which 
their  judgment  is  apnexed,  is  a  correct  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  intricate  cases,  and  where  the  proceedings  are 
voluminous,  the  judge  advocate  is  usually  prepared  with 
such  notes,  or  index  to  the  evidence,  as  may  assist  the  court 
in  their  reference  to  the  record  during  their  deliberation. 

6ii.  Absolute  impartiality  ought  most  clearly  to  be  the  wciRMng 

t»      t  It        •      ^  t       i»  evidence, 

paramount  object  of  the  court  collectively,  and  of  every 
individual  member.  There  should  be  no  wish  for  the 
guilty  to  escape,  or  for  the  innocent  to  suffer.  No  false 
pity,  no  undue  severity,  should  influence  their  judgment. 
Nor  should  there  be  any  indolent  or  hasty  adoption  of  the 
opinion  of  another,  however  clearsighted  or  experienced, 
but  careful  investigation  and  patience  in  deliberation  should 
be  the  aim  of  each  member  for  himself,  and  so  characterize 
the  judgment  of  the  whole.  What  Locke  has  said  on  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  may  be  well  applied  to  the 
weighing  of  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice:  "We  should 
keep  a  perfect  indifference  for  all  opinions :  nor  wish  any  of 
them  true,  or  try  to  make  them  appear  so ;   but,  being  the  eoiemn 

QQur  QE  uie 

indifferent,  receive  and  embrace  them  according  as  evidence,  oout. 
and  that  alone,  gives  the  attestation  of  truth.    He  that,  by 
an  indifferency  for  all  but  truth,  suffers  not  his  assent  to  go 
farther  than  his  evidence,  nor  beyond  it,  will  learn  to  ex- 
amine, and  examine,  fairly,  instead  of  presuming.'^ 
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§6l2 


JUDGMENT  OF  THE  COURT. 


The  judfre 
•dTOTAte  olBen 
DO  opinioib 


Wltnmin«7 
be  recalled 
hj  court  for 
partlcttlar 
qutstlon. 


snbjectto 

crcM-ezuni- 

nation. 


Opinko: 


whettier  a 
written 
memorandnm 
of  thoToteof 
each  member 
■hoold  \m 
xvtainad. 


6 1 2.  The  duty  of  the  judge  advocate,  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  is  simply  ministerial — ^to  act  as  registrar  of  the 
court,  and  to  advise  on  legal  points  when  his  opinion  may 
be  demanded. 

613.  Though  the  prosecution  and  defence  is  closed,  and 
the  court  cleared  for  final  deliberation,  it  is  still  competent 
to  a  court  martial,  (1)  as  to  a  jury,  (by  whom  it  is  often 
practised,)  to  recall  a  witness  for  the  purpose  of  putting  any 
particular  question  deemed  essential.  The  parties  must 
necessarily  be  present,  and  cannot  be  refused  permission  to 
cross-examine  or  re-examine  the  witness  to  the  extent  of  the 
question  proposed  by  the  court.  The  prisoner,  moreover, 
must  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  meeting  the  evidence 
given  at  this  or  any  other  time  after  his  defence  is  closed. 

614.  Sufficient  time  having  been  given  for  mutual  con- 
sultation and  deliberation,  and  it  is  presumed  that,  in  most 
cases,  each  member  will  desire  to  review  the  proof  which 
has  been  laid  before  the  court  on  either  side,  and  to  con- 
sider its  bearing  as  affecting  the  charge,  the  president  (2) 
(the  judge  advocate  formerly  performed  this  duty)  puts  some 
such  question  as  the  following,  to  each  member,  according 
to  seniority,  beginning  with  the  youngest:  (2)  From  the 
evidence  m  the  matter  now  before  you  are  you  of  opinion 
tlujU  the  prisoner  ie  guilty  w  n4>t  guilty  of  the  charge 
agamet  hi/m  f  When  there  are  several  charges,  they  are 
put  consecutively,  and  where  more  than  one  prisoner  is 
arraigned  on  the  same  chaige,  each  must  necessarily  be  par- 
ticularized, and  the  question  repeated  with  respect  to  each. 
The  judge  advocate  usually  notes  the  opinion  of  each  mem- 
ber as  he  delivers  it ;  but  whether  this  memorandum  is  to 
be  reserved  (3)  or  destroyed,  when  the  aggregate  opinion  is 
recorded,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  each  individual 
judge  advocate.  The  judge  advocate  swears  not  to  disclose 
or  discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular  member, 
unless  required  to  give  evidence  thereof  by  a  court  of 
justice  or  court  martial ;  he  would,  therefore,  voluntarily 
and  needlessly  incur  a  great  responsibility  by  unnecessarily 
retaining  possession  of  a  memorandum,  the  loss  of  which 

{I)  See  hereafter,  {  948.  opiDion  that  it  was  |noper  to  preaerve 

(2)  A.W.162.  it;— this  he  omitted  in  the   aecocd 

(3)  Bir.  Tytler,  in  the  fint  edition  edition  (1806)  remed  bj  himself,  p. 
of  hiB  work  (1800),  p.  871,gaTe  hii  863. 
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(unless  it  were  made  in  cipher)  might  fully  reveal  the  vote 
and  opinion  of  each  member  at  a  glance.  Nor  can  it  well 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  oath,  to  do  that  imnecessarily, 
which  may  lead,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  as  in  case 
of  death,  to  an  exposure  of  that  which  it  has  been  the  object 
of  an  oath  to  render  secret. 

615.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  as  the  con*  opinion  not  to 
cealment  of  the  opinion  of  each  particular  member  is  provided  m  unaninMnu, 
for  by  an  oath,  specially  framed  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be 
highly  reprehensible  to  make  public  the  opinion  of  all  by 
recording  that  the  finding  was  unanimous.  But  the  terms 
of  the  oath  have  not  been  held  to  prevent  recommendations 
to  mercy  being  expressed  as  the  imanimous  act  of  the  court. 

616*  Except  to  pass  (4)  sentence  of  death,  where  two^  what  nutjority 
thirds  (5)  of  the  members  present  must  concur,  (6)  the  court  on^^SSSSs^ 
passes  judgment  by  the  majority  of  voices  ;  and  should  the  ^^SST^^ 
court  (which  usually  consists,  when  sworn  in,  of  an  uneven 
number  of  members,)  be  reduced,  by  death  or  sickness,  to  an  YofteseqaaOy 
even  number,  and  their  votes  be  equally  divided  as  to  the  ^^b 
finding  on  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  a  charge,  the  prevailing  ^^ISttoL  *" 
custom  of  the  army  is,  that  the  prisoner  should  have  the 
benefit  of  an  acquittal  on  such  charge  or  part  of  charge.  (7) 

(4)  H.A.8.  A.W.116.  In  1828  and  mandant  Colin  Campbell  to  be  cafih- 
prenons  jeara  this  provision  was  iered  for  the  same  ;  and  it  is  the  fur- 
worded  "  no  sentence  oi  death  shall  be  ther  opinion  of  th(>  court,  he  is  incapable 
given : "  in  1829  it  was  altered  to  *'  no  of  serving  His  Majesty  in  any  miUtary 
judgment  of  death  shall  pass,"  and  in  emplovmcnt  whatever."  In  the  pre- 
1866  it  was  altered  to  the  present  sent  day  this  sentence  could  not  be 
form,  "  no  sentence  of  death  shall  maintained.  On  a  charge  for  murder 
pass."  the  143rd  and  14dtii  articles  provide 

(5)  In  calculating  the  iwO'thirdt,  that  the  sentence  cannot  be  "  contrary 
the  prisoner  has  the  benefit  of  any  to  the  usages  of  English  law  in  regard 
broken  number :  nine  of  thirteen  were .  to  the  punishment  of  offenders; "  but 
formerly  specified,  and  in  like  manner  a  further  provision  was  added  in  1833, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  con-  that  in  all  cases  where  the  court  had 
currence  of/our  of  Jioe,  five  of  eeven^  &c  convicted  any  officer  or  soldier  of  any 

(6)  In  the  year  1762,  Major  Colin  offence  punishable  with  death,  it  might 
Campbell,  lOOth  Regiment,  was  tried  award  penal  servitude. 

by  a  general  court  martial  at  Mar-  (7)  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to 

tinique,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Capt.  reproduce  the  arguments  by  which  the 

M'Kaarg,  of  that  regiment.    The  sen-  author  justified  the  above  statement,     * 

taace  of  the  court  was  as  follows :  as  it  has  been  subsequently  confirmed 

*'The  court,  on  due  consideration  of  by  an    opinion    of    Judge  Advocate 

the  whole  matter  before  them,  are  of  General  Sir  R.  Grant,  in  a  letter  to 

opinion  Uiat  Major  Colin  Campbell  is  the  deputv  judge  advocate  in  Ireland, 

guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  ;  dated  15th  January,  1834,  to  the  effect 

but  tJiere  not  being  a  minority  of  voices  that  a  court  martial  being    equally 

sufficient  to  punish  with  death,  as  re-  divided,  the  president  has  no  casting 

Quired  by  the  articles  of  war,  the  court  voice,  and  it  amounts  to  an  acquittal 

auth  adjudge  the   said  Migor  -Com-  of  the  prisoner. 
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§6i7 


JUDGMENT  OF  THE  COURT. 


Obsolete 

Irrpgnlarity 
of  withdrawing 
membera 
above  thirteen, 


condemned  bj 
Hia  Majesty. 


If  the  jndffes 
arf  equally 
divided  in 
opinion,  no 
decision  takes 
place. 


lC'Arthnr'8 
opinion  as  to 
the  judgment 
of  conrte 
martial. 


objection 
againsu 


617.  To  meet  the  difficulty  which  might  ariiie  from  an 
equal  division  of  votes,  it  was  formerly  the  occasional  prac- 
tice, on  the  closing  of  the  court  for  final  deliberation,  to 
withdraw  so  many  of  the  junior  members,  as  might  reduce 
the  court  to  thii'teen*  This  expedient  was  resorted  to  on  « 
court  martial  at  Exeter,  in  1806,  on  Quartermaater  Heady, 
3rd  Dragoon  Gruards,  and  was  strongly  animadverted  on  in 
the  order  which  promulgated  the  flentence :  ^^  His  Majesty 
having  ol>served,  <m  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  an  entry 
made  on  the  28th  October,  viz.  ^of  public  notice^to  the 
parties  concerned,  that  the  court  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, when  the  opinions  of  the  members  are  collected,  the 
junior  officers  will  not  vote,'  has  been  pleased  to  command 
that  the  court  martial  may  be  informed,  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  practice  of 
courts  martial,  it  being  proper,  on  every  account,  that  every 
member  who  is  sworn  on  a  court  martial,  and  who  has  not 
been  prevented  from  attending  should  give  his  opinion,  (each 
party,  the  prosecutor  and  prisoner,  having  a  right  to  such 
opinion)  and  His  Majesty  has  therefore  been  pleased  to  com*- 
mand  that  his  pleasure  should  be  declared,  that  the  vote  of 
no  officer  who  is  sworn  on  a  court  martial  ought  to  be  dis- 
pensed with,  merely  on  account  of  the  number  of  members 
exceeding  thirteen."  (1) 

618.  Mr.  M' Arthur,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  custom, 
that  on  questions  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges, 
a  majority  only  can  decide,  and  that  if  they  should  be  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  no  decision  takes  place,  gave  it  as  bis 
opinion :  **  That  should  there  be  an  equal  number  of  votes 
on  each  side,  and  the  several  members  of  the  court,  upon 
reconsidering  the  point  at  issue,  adhere  to  the  first  opinion, 
the  question  remains  undecided."  (2)  Were  this  the  case, 
the  prisoner  might,  as  elsewhere  observed,  be  liable  to  be 
tried  a  second  time,  not  having  been  acquitted  or  convicted ; 
but  any  advantage  which  might  possibly  arise  from  the  op- 
portunity afforded  of  punishing  the  guilty,  would  be  infinitely 
overbalanced  by  the  disrepute  in  which  courts  martial  might 
be  brought  by  the  public  exposure  of  their  fallibility  to  the 
soldiery,  and  by  the  doubt  which  would  be  thrown  on  the 
justice  of  their  proceedings. 


(1)  G.O.  20tli  December,  1S06. 


(2)  1  M*Arthur,  269. 
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619.  The  practice  formerly  was  that,  should  the  court  be  Thepmident 
equally  divided  in  opinion,  the  president  should  be  allowed  raStteduT 

a  double  voice.    It  was  laid  down  in  a  long  series  of  the  onaSiiqiieSiioiui; 
earlier  articles  of  war,  that  the  sentence  should  be  ^'  accord- 
ing to  the  plurality  of  votes ;  and  if  there  happen  to  be  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  president  is  to  have  a  casting  voice.'' 
Notwithstanding  the  omission  of  this  clause,  the  custom  has 
survived  to  the  present  time,  as  has  before  been  observed, 
[§456]  in  the  case  of  decisions  respecting  the  admission  or  sucbistho 
rejection  of  evidence,  and  other  similar  questions  from  tlie  ttua^^am^ 
necessity  of  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion  as  may  permit  the  interiocatory 
progress  of  the  trial ;  courts  martial,  like  judges  in  the  civil 
courts,  having  absolute  power,  which  they  invariably  apply, 
to  admit  or  reject  evidence.  (3) 

620.  Where  several  prisoners  are  tried  on  the  same  charge,  Finding  cumot 
the  finding  in  respect  to  each  must  be  separate  and  distinct,  priaonen,  or 

be  Rcncnil 

Similarly  courts  martial  cannot  give  a  general  verdict  of  astowverai 
guilty,  where  the  charge  comprises  several  charges  or  coimts,  aggregate, 
but  they  must  record  their  opinion  on  each  separately.   After 
finding  on  each  of  the  charges  severally  they  award  punish- 
ment for  them  in  the  aggregate. 

621.  It  is  not  necessary  to  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilt  but  m^  be 

,  _  "  qiedalon 

or  acqmttal  upon  the  whole  of  each  charge  or  count.     The  each  part  of 
finding  may  be  special,  that  is,  it  may  state  specially  which 
of  the  facts,  as  charged,  the  court  finds  to  be  proved,  [§821] 
or,  it  may  amend  variances  not  material  to  the  merits  of  the 
case.  [§851]     Lieutenant  Colonel  Broughton,  1st  West  India 
Regiment,  was  arraigned  before  a  general  court  martial,  in 
August  1807,  on  five  charges,  the  fifth  being  "  for  unofficer-  ocnemi  order 
like  conduct,  in  making  a  false  certificate  on  each  monthly  erroneous 
return,  during  the  time  he  commanded  the  regiment,  from  Mtogemni 
June  1806,  to  the  present  period,  viz.  that  he  had  read  the 
articles  of  war  to  the  men  under  his  command,  whereas  the 
articles  of  war  have  neither  been  read  by  him,  nor  any  other 
person  by  his  order,  during  that  period,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  service."     With  respect  to  this  charge,  the  court  was  of 
opinion,  '*  that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  to  the  extent  laid 

(3)  The    prisoner,    prosecutor,    or  special  consideration  of  the  sovereign, 

judge  advocate  may  bring  any  evidence  or  the  officer  authorized  to  confirm  the 

HHSumed  to  be  improperly  admitted  or  sentence,  as  questionable  evidence,  ad* 

rejected  ({  dTS)  by  a  court  martial,  or  raitted  by  a  judge,  may  be  brought  to 

any  interlociAtory  deciuon  under  the  the  consideration  of  the  judges. 
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§622 


JUDGMENT  OF  THE  COURT. 


DedarmtlOBOf 
Hl>  ICftjetty  to 
thttt  eflhot. 


Yloding  may  be 
■pedal,  bat  the 
oonrtmnet 
acquit  or 
conTict  on 
each  put. 


Fbiding  should 
bepredae; 


in  the  said  charge,  inasmuch  as  the  prisoner  was  thereby 
charged  with  signing  a  false  certificate  on  each  monthly 
return,  during  the  time  he  commanded  the  regiment,  from 
June  1806  to  the  present  period  ;  and  it  appearing  from  the 
evidence  that,  in  some  of  the  months  during  that  time,  he 
did  not  sign  such  false  certificates,  the  court  did,  therefore, 
acquit  him  of  the  said  fifth  charge ;  but  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  prisoner  was  reprehensible  for  his  inadvertency  and  want 
of  proper  caution,  in  not  examining  every  certificate  pre- 
viously to  his  signing  it,  which  it  was  his  duty  so  fo  have 
done."  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  approve  and  confirm  the 
sentence  of  the  court  martial  upon  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  charges,  but  not  to  confirm  the  finding  of  the  court 
upon  the  fifth  charge,  ^'  as  it  appeared  to  have  proceeded  upon 
the  erroneoua  auppoaition  that  a  court  martial  are  bound  to 
find  a  general  verdict  of  guilt  or  acquittal  upon  the  whole  of 
every  cliarge ;  and  as  the  court  have  expressed  their  opinion, 
that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  a  part  of  the  fifth  charge,  they 
might,  in  conformity  to  that  opinion,  have  found  him  guilty 
of  that  part  of  it,  and  have  acquitted  him  of  the  remainderj 
instead  of  acquitting  him  generally  of  the  whole.''  (4) 

622.  Not  only  may  the  court  find  the  accused  guilty  of 
the  f&cts  to  a  certain  extent,  and  acquit  him  of  the  remainder, 
but  when  the  whole  of  the  facts  have  been  proved,  the  impu- 
tation gounded  on  them  may  nevertheless  be  thrown  out  (5) 
either  entirely  *  or  partially ;  or  no  criminality,  or  a  less 
degree  than  that  charged,  may  be  imputed  by  the  court ; 
[§  834-8]  or  a  minor  offence  may  be  found,  if  included  in  the 
greater  offence  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  evidence  has 
failed  to  prove,  as  charged ;  [§831]  the  prisoner  must,  how- 
ever, be  unequivocally  acquitted  or  convicted  of  every  part 
of  each  of  the  several  charges  of  which  he  stands  accused. 

623.  Courts  martial  would  do  well  to  define  the  degree  of 
guilt  which  they  impute  to  the  prisoner,  or  of  which  they  find 
him  guilty,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  may  deem  the  accu- 
sation proved ;  and  particularly  upon  constructive  chaiges, 
where  the  essence  of  the  charge,  and  the  applicability  of 
an  express  punishment,  may  rest  on  imputation  built  or 
grounded  on  the  facts.  [§831-855]     Such  discrimination  is 


(4)  G.O.  26th  Jannaiy,  I  SOS. 

(6)  6.0.416,  and  O.O.  424, 4tJi  charge  ;  see  also  f  839. 
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desirable,  not  only  in  order  to  observe  an  apparent  consist- 
ency as  to  the  sentence,  when  contrasted  with  other  sentences 
on  convictions  upon  similar  charges  (the  sentence  with  the 
finding  and  charges  only  being  published  to  the  army,)  but  to 
render  the  subsequent  duty  of  the  court,  in  awarding  punish- 
ment, clear  and  unobstructed.  (6) 

624.  Until  the  issue   of  the  present  regulations  it  had  ^<^^ 
been  customary,  when  the  court  has   found   the  prisoner  ^Jjjjjjjjj 
*'not  guilty"  of  the  whole  of  the  charge,  immediately  to  bycortom. 
proceed  to  enter  an  acquittal.     **  Therefore  **  acquits  the 
prisoner  was  the  invariable  formula,  and  it  was  much  the 
custom  to  attach  some  epithet  to  an  acquittal  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  clearly  and  decidedly  satisfactory.     The  forms 
hxmourably^  moat  honourably^  fuUy^  most  fvJly^  fvUy  amd 
honourably^  most  fully  and  most  honourably,  were  often 
used,  and  when  the  charge  bore  on  the  honour  of  the  accused, 
dr  where  the  charges  were  satisfactorily  disproved,  it  was 
held  (adverting  to  the  prevailing  custom),  but  justice  to 
adopt  one  or  other  of  them,  ^  honaurably  "  not  being  used 
in  any  case  where  the  charge,  if  proved,  would  not  have  re- 
flected on  the  prisoner's  honour.     An  instruction  inserted  in  are  forbidden 
the  Queen's  Begulations  on  their  issue  in  1868  now  lays  bytheexirting 
down  : — "In  all  cases  when  the  court  acquit  the  prisoner, 
the  finding  is  to  be  recorded  in  simple  terms  '  Not  Guilty.' 
If  on  the  trial  of  a  commissioned  officer  they  desire  to  acquit 
the  prisoner  honourably,  they  are  to  state  so  in  a  separate 
letter."  (7) 

(6)  The  moro  nsual  form  of  finding,  effoct  of  it*  as  regards  the  service  in 
when  the  ronrt  intends  to  acquit  the  general,  is  lost  to  the  prisoner, 
prisoner  of  a  part  of  the  charge, "  guilty  The  Queen's  Regulations,  under  the 

. .  .  with  the  exception  of "  is  open  hea<l    of    **  Treatment    of   Soldiers  " 

to  the  objection  that  the  record  of  con-  (Q.R.330),  lay  it  down  ss  a  pnnciple, 

▼ictiun  may  in  some  cases  raise  a  prsjn-  "  It  is   desirable  to  keep  up  in  all 

dice  against  the  pr'soner,  which  would  "  ranA's  of  the  army  a  proper  feeling 

not  be  the  case  if  the  form  were  iura-  "  and  kiffh  fnse  of  honour ;"  and  the 

riably  adopted  '*  guilty  of  ...   .  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  orders  in 

not  gnilty  of  the  remainder  of  the  the  Peninsula,  know  well  how  to  make 

cbaige.**  appeals  to  this  feeling  in  support  of  the 

(7)  Q.R.  App.  No.  4.  The  improve-  principle  of  duty ;  and  his  view  of 
ment  upon  the  old  custom  of  embody-  an  honourable  acquittal  as  it  affected 
ing  the  honourable  acquittal  in  the  both  officers  and  soldiers  will  be  read 
body  of  the  proceedings  is  not  at  once  wirh  interest : — "  It  is  difficult  and 
apparent,  and  there  is  this  disadvan-  needless  at  present  to  define  in  what 
tage,  that  apart  from  the  liability  to  be  cases  an  honouraftfe  acquittal  is  pecu- 
lost  or  mislaid,  notto  mention  the  mul-  liarly  applicable ;  but  it  must  appear 
tiplication  of  documents,  a' separate  to  all  persons  to  be  objectionable 
letter  is  not  necessarily  promulgated  in  a  case  in  which  any  part  of  the 
with  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  the  transaction,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
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Mis 

also  the  exoe|V 
tionable  form, 
Chargt  not 
proved 


The  finding 
ought  not  to 
be  Etnbiguoue. 


625.  This  instruction  also  precludes  the  use  of  the  form,  the 
charge  noi  having  been  proved,  which  courts  martial  had  at 
one  time  occasionally  used.  It  was  always  questionable  whether 
such  an  acquittal  ought  to  have  been  recorded.  In  the 
literal  sense,  no  better  reason  could  be  given  for  an  acquittal 
than  that  the  charge  had  not  been  proved ; — such  must,  in 
feet,  be  the  grounds  of  every  acquittal.  But  as  expressing 
the  reason  was  unusual,  the  innuendo  conveyed  by  it  appeared 
unjustifiable,  and  it  might  have  been  more  injurious  to  the 
prisoner  than  a  qualified  verdict  of  guilt,  particularly  in  cases 
affecting  the  honour  and  respectability  of  an  officer.  Am* 
biguous  sentences  ought  the  more  to  be  avoided,  because  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  accused,  by  any  representation  or 
exertion,  to  procure  the  re-hearing  of  the  case  by  a  court 
martiaL  The  court  is  boimd  to  administer  justice  according 
to  the  evidence  (the  actual  evidence)  in  the  matter  before 
it ;  the  pamt  in  iaeue  is  to  be  proved  by  the  party  who  aeeerts 
the  affirmative ;  it  is  not  competent  to  a  court  martial  to 
frame  a  verdict  on  the  absence  of  evidence  or  the  want  of 
proof,  though  it  may  obviously  and  necessarily  result  from 
it.  In  such  circumstance,  the  acquittal  ought  to  depend  on 
that  just  and  reasonable  principle  of  English  law :  Innocence 
is  to  be  presumed  till  the  contrary  ie  proved.  The  language 
of  the  judgment  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  should  be 

ject  of  inyestigation  before  the  court  But  the  honourable  acquittal  of  Lieut.. 

martial    is    disgraceful  .to    the  cha- ,  as  recorded  in  this  sentence^ 

racter  of  the  party  under  triaL    A  which  states  that  he  was  concerned  in 

sentence  of  honourable  acquittal  by  an  afiray  which  is  known  to  have  origin- 

a  court  martial  should  be  considered  ated  in  a  brothel,  will  have  the  effect 

by  the  offlcera  and  ioldiers  of  the  of  connecting  with  the  act  of  going  to 

army    as    a   subject   of   exultation ;  a  brothel   the  honourable  distinction 

but  no  man  can  exult  in  the  tennina-  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  court  mar- 

tion  of  any  transaction  a  part  of  which  tial  to  bestow  on  those  brought  before 

has  been  disgraceful  to  him ;  and  aU  them  on  ciiaiges  of  a  yer^  difierent 

though  such  a  transaction  may  be  ter-  nature,  by  the  sentence  which  it  may 

minated  by  an  honourable  acquittal  by  pass  upon  them. 
A  court  martial,  it  cannot  be  mentioned        I  therefore  anxiously  recommend  to 

to  the  party  without  offence,  or  without  the  general  court  martial  to  omit  the 

exciting  feelings  of  disgust  in  othen :  word  honourafdj^  in  their  sentence. — 

these  are  not  the  f«>eling8  which  ought  Letter  to  President,  Lisbon,  12tii  Oct. 

to  be  excited  by  the  recollection  and  1809. — Wdlingion  Despatches  (1838), 

mention  of  a  sentence  of  honourable  y.  221-2. 

acquittal.     I  believe  that  there  is  no        It  may  be  added  that  it  would  be 

officer  upon  the  general  court  martial  as  incorrect  to  record  an  honourable 

who  wishes  to  connect  the  term  honour  acquittal  of  a  prisoner  on  a  chai^  not 

with  going  to  a  brothel ;  the  common  aff^ting  his  honour,  as  it  would  be 

practice  forbids  it,  and  there  is  no  illegal,  and  contrary  to  eyery  principle 

man  who  unfortunately  commits  this  of  equity,  to  find  a  greater  degree  of 

act  who  does  not  endeavour  to  conceal  guilt  than  that  charged, 
it  from  the  world  and  his  friends. 
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free  from  ambiguity  and  not  exposed  to  malevolent  inter-* 
pretation. 

626.  Upon  a  finding  of  guilty,  either  of  the  whole  or  of.  prockdinos 
any  part  of  the  charge,  the  court,  when  the  prisoner  is  an  sestekgk. 
officer,  re-opens  only  in  those  cases  where  the  judge  advocate  S'^utfthe* 
has  been  informed  that  there  is  evidence  of  previous  con-  to?SiquS«  * 
victions.  In  the  case  of  a  soldier  it  must  necessarily  re-open,  "jJ^Sfoni  "* 
as  the  Queen's  Regulations  (1)  require  the  court  at  this  stage  cbara!ier?Lc. 
of  the  proceedings  to  "  enquire  into  and  record  the  prisoner's 

former  convictions  (if  any),  and  any  sentence  which  he  may 
be  uddergoing ;  also  his  age,  date  of  attestation,  service  al- 
lowed to  reckon  towards  limited  engagement,  his  general 
character,  and  any  decorations  or  other  honorary  rewards  he 
may  be  in  possession  of.  These  particulars  are  required  for 
the  guidance  of  the  court  in  awarding  punishment,  (2)  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  confirming  authority  in  sanctioning 
the  award.  The  evidence  under  this  head  (3)  is  to  be  given 
whenever  possible  by  a  commissioned  officer  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  court." 

627.  This  regulation  applies  only  to  the  case  of  "  a  soldier,"  Proxiotis 
nor  was  any  provision  made  for  the  reception  of  evidence  of  maymuke 
previous  convictions  against  an  officer  before  the  mutiny  act  proved  againie 
of  1847,  when  the  court  was  empowered  to  receive  evidence 

against  "any  prisoner." (4)  This  was  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  1857,  as  "  any  person  subject  to  the  articles  ; "  but 
an  exception  as  to  commissioned  officers  (5),  in  respect  to 
convictions  by  courts  of  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction,  was 
then  inserted,  and  it  was  retained  until  the  year  1863,  when 
it  was  omitted. 

628.  The  corresponding  clauses  in  the  mutiny  act  were  The  amended 
omitted  in  1860,  and  the  article  of  war, — ^as  it  now  stands,  enqnMn  u 

to  previous 

(1)  Q.R.751.  G.O.  (1872)91  [§64S].    tinue  to  require  the  officers'  court  mar-   convlctiong. 

(2)  Sir  R.  Peers  Act  in  1827  (7  &  lial  book  "  to  be  kept  as  a  confidential 
8  Geo.  4.  c.  12,  s.  11)  first  intro-  docaraent  by  the  commanding  officer 
dnced  the  system  of  giring  prerioas  of  every  regiment  and  dep6t." — Q.R. 
convictions    in   «*Tidence  in  order  to     1513. 

more  severe  ponishments ;  and  Article  (5)  There  is  no  authority  for  any 

88  of  the  articles  of  war  of  1829  first  enquiiy  by  a  court  martial  as  to  the 

authorized  a  similar  practice  in  the  general  cnaracter  of  an  officer.    In* 

army.  deed,  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  the  re- 

(3)  This  last  sentence,  was  added  to  ceiving  of  any  evidence  to  this  point, 
the  Queen's  Regulations  in  1859,  and  unless  brought  forward  on  the  defence, 
the  remainder  of  it  was  worded,  **  is  would  obviously  be  prevented  by  con- 
invariably  to  be  given  by  a  commis-  siderations  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
sioned  officer." — See  §  634.  recorded  judgments  of  courts  of  jus- 

(4)  The  Queen's  Regulations  con-  tice. 
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after  successive  alterations  from  the  first  introduction  of  this 
enquiry  in  1829, — ^is  as  follows :  (6)  "  After  any  person  sub- 
ject to  these  articles  has  been  found  guilty  by  court  martial 
of  any  offence,  the  court  may,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
their  discretion  in  awarding  punishment  for  the  offence,  re- 
ceive evidence  of  former  convictions  against  the  prisoner, 
whether  convictions  by  court  martial  or  convictions  by  a 
court  of  ordinaiy  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  court,  however, 
shall  not  in  any  case  award  any  other  punishment  than  may 
be  legally  (7)  awarded  for  the  particular  offence  of  which  the 
prisoner  has  been  found  guilty." 

629.  The  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  article  of  war  provides 
that  previous  conviction  by  court  martial  may  be  proved  by 
the  entry  thereof  in  the  court  martial  book  or  defaulter 

by  civil  ooiuta*  book,  or  by  certified  copy  of  such  entry.  CJonvictions  by  a 
court  of  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction  are  proved  by  pro- 
duction of  the  certificate,  provided  for  in  the  39th  section  of 
the  mutiny  act  (8)  by  certified  copy  of  such  certificate,  or 
by  the  entry  of  such  conviction  in  the  court  martial  book  or 
defaulter  book,  or  by  certified  copy  of  such  entry.  The  ar- 
ticle also  provides  that  no  entry  of  a  conviction  by  a  court 
of  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction  shall  be  made  in  the  court 
martial  book  or  defaulter  book,  except  upon  such  certificate 
as  aforesaid.  (9) 

630.  The  certificate  is  read  in  court,  signed  by  the  pre- 
sident and  attached  to  the  proceedings.  (10)    It  is  not  ne- 


Snffldent 
eridenoe  of 
convtctions 
by  conrU 
nuurtial; 


Certtflcate 
to  beund 
inoonTt. 


(6)  A.W.164.  It  has  been  rnled 
that  the  omission  of  the  enquiry — the 
article  being  permissiye  only,  **the 
court  may**— ioes  not  inyalidate  the 
sentence;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in 
many  cases  the  necessary  evidence 
could  not  be  forthcoming. 

m  For  "legally"  former  articles, 
haa  read  "  by  the  mutiny  act,  and  by 
these  our  articles  of  war." 

(8)  "  Whenever  any  officer  or  soldier 
sluU  have  been  tried  bv  any  court  of 
ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction,  the 
clerk  of  such  court  or  other  officer 
having  the  custody  of  the  records  of 
such  court,  or  the  deputy  of  such 
derk,  shall,  if  required  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  regiment  or  corps  to 
which  such  officer  or  soldier  shall 
belong,  transmit  to  him  a  certificate 
setting  forth  the  offence  of  which  the 


prisoner  was  conncted,  together  with 
the  judgment  of  the  court  thereon  if 
such  officer  or  soldier  shall  have  been 
convicted,  or  of  the  acquittal  of  such 
officer  or  soldier,  and  ^all  be  allowed 
for  such  certificate  a  fee  of  three  shil- 
lings/*   M.A.89. 

(9)  A.W.I 66.  The  convictions  by 
the  civil  power,  which  are  to  be  pro- 
duced in  evidence,  are  limited  (Q.R. 
1514)  to  those  which  exceed  that  which 
a  commanding  officer  is  empowered  to 
award  summarily. 

(10)  A.W.I 66.  The  form  is  given, 
Q.R.,  end  of  App.  No.  4.  One  of  the 
columns  in  this  form  is  **  Charges 
upon  which  tried,"  which  the  article 
does  not  require  to  be  given  in  evidence ; 
and  the  mention  of  which  may,  in  cases 
of  partial  acquittal,  operate  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  prisoner. 
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cessarj  to  prove  the  signature  or  official  character  of  the 
person  appearing  to  have  signed  either  of  the  above-men- 
tioned certificates  ;  nor  if  the  court  be  satisfied  from  all  the  whether 

'  convicted  in 

circimistances  of  the  case  that  the  prisoner  under  trial  is  the  Wflown  or 

*^  under  dlflferent 

person  mentioned  therein,  is  it  necessary  to  give  other  proof  jj?™^  ^^ 
of  the  identity  of  the  person  of  the  ofiender.     Where  an  of-  ^^^  prisoner 

J  r-  most  appear 

fender  has  passed  under  diflFerent  names,  his  convictions  wiU  to  the  court. 
of  course  appear  under  the  name  he  bore  at  the  time,  (1)  and 
evidence  may  then  be  given  as  to  his  identity,  as  in  other 
cases,  if  required  by  the  court.  Such  convictions  may  be 
either  by  the  civil  court  when  in  a  state  of  desertion,  or  by 
court  martial  when  serving  in  another  regiment  under  a 
previous,  or  a  fraudulent,  enlistment. 

631.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  on  the  re-opening  Thepriwneria 
of  the  court  to  receive  evidence  of  previous  convictions,  the  evidences  to 
parties  to  the  trial  being  admitted,  that  the  prisoner,  if  he  and  character 

1b  received  * 

should  desire  to  do  so,  has  a  right  to  examine  witnesses  or  to  and  may  pro- 
produce  evidence  to  rebut  that  brouerht  asfainst  him.  It  to  rebut  that 
must  however  be  understood,  that  the  only  fact  put  in  issue  against  him; 
on  the  enquiry  as  to  previous  conviction,  is  the  conviction  in  toS^bSSg 

itself.  the  conviction. 

632.  The  seventy-eighth  article  [§211]  directs,  "In  every  Bvidenoeof 
case  where  a  soldier  is  found  guilty  by  a  court  martial  of  dnmkemiess. 
drunkenness,  whether  on  duty  or  not  on  duty,  the  court 

shall,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their  discretion  in  awarding 
punishment,  receive  evidence  of  all  former  entries  of  drunk- 
enness against  the  prisoner  in  the  regimental,  company, 
battery,  or  other  defaulter's  books." 

633.  The  mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war  are  altogether  oeteral 
silent  respecting  enquiries  as  to  previous  character.     Courts  Bnquiri«  as 
martial  were  formerly  authorised,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  dim^.aee 
enquire  by  evidence  into  the  general  character  of  the  pri-  Sd  dS*^ 
soner,  "  to  enable  it  to  mete  out  punishment  so  as  to  satisfy  i^rhJcSK  off  ^ 
the  ends  of  justice  with  greater  precision.  (2)    Now  when  *  ■°^^'- 

a  soldier  has  been  found  guilty,  they  are  required  always 
to  enquire  into  this,  and  the  other  particulars  specified  in 
the  regulations,  [§  626]  for  their  own  guidance  "  in  awarding 
punishment,  a's  well  as  that  of  the  confirming  authority  in 
sanctioning  the  award. ** 

(1)  Letter,  J.A.G.,  18th  Oct  1831.        (2)  Circular— Horse  Guards,  24th 
See  §  890.  Feb.  1830.     See  6.0.(1872)91,  §648. 
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cannot  be 
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634.  It  does  not  appear  desirable  to  resort  to  the  adjutant 
for  evidence  as  to  character,  the  captain  of  the  prisoner's 
troop  or  company  is  clearly  the  most  proper  person  to  speak 
to  this  point.  The  regulation  now  cancelled  prohibited  a 
non-commissioned  officer  (3)  ever  being  called  upon,  even 
when  the  only  officer  present,  who  may  know  the  prisoner, 
should  happen  to  be  the  prosecutor,  and  no  other  officer,  who 
knew  the  prisoner,  could  be  made  available ;  and  the  revised 
regulation  points  out  that,  whenever  possible,  the  officer 
called  upon  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  court. 

635-  It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  the  enquiry  is 
confined  to  the  general  character  of  the  accused ;  particular 
offences  cannot  be  referred  to,  much  less  can  the  circum- 
stances, connected  with  offences  for  which  the  prisoner  may 
have  been  formerly  tried,  become  the  subject  of  renewed  in- 
vestigation. Neither  can  it  with  propriety  be  stated,  without 
referring  to  the  offences,  that  the  prisoner  has  been  confined 
a  certain  number  of  times  within  a  specified  period.  A 
witness  examined  with  a  view  to  general  character  may,  in 
order  to  refresh  his  memory,  [§959]  and  to  be  better  enabled 
to  answer  the  general  questions,  refer  to  the  defaulter's  book ; 
but  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  read  from  it,  to  lay  it  before 
the  court,  or  to  state  the  facts  which  it  records.  He  must 
be  restricted  to  a  general  opinion,  which  he  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  support  by  reference  to  particular  parts  of  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner ;  as  it  would  at  once,  and  without 
any  notice,  put  him  on  his  trial  for  every  act  of  his  past  life 
which  may  be  referred  to.  It  will  be  for  the  accused  either 
to  submit  to  the  imputation  cast  on  his  general  character ; 
to  meet  it  by  conflicting  testimony  ;  or,  if  he  think  fit,  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses,  as  to  their  means  of  knowledge. 


(3)  See  $626(8).  The  contrary 
practice  had  been  proTiouBly  forbidden 
in  the  standing  orders  of  many  locail 
commands.  The  objection,  to  the 
practice  of  non-commissioned  officers 
appearing  to  gi^e  this  evidence,  was  so 
well  put  in  the  standing  orders  of  the 
Northern  District,  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  J.  Napier,  when  he  held  that 
eoromand,  that  no  apology  will  be  re- 
quited for  appending  the  following  ex- 
tract:— "  The  major  general  wishes  it 
lo  be  anderstood  that  his  objection  to 
Don-comxniseioned  officers    being  ex- 


amined by  courts  martial  as  to  the 
character  of  prisoners,  does  not  arise 
from  any  want  of  confiden(*e  in  the 
honour  of  this  highly  respected  body 
of  men,  but  because  he  considers  it  a 
reflection  upon  the  officer  of  the  com- 
pany who  IS  thus  passed  over,  as  it 
implies  an  ignorance  of  the  soldier's 
character,  and  no  man  is  fit  to  hold 
a  command,  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  his  men,  and  ready  to  speak 
for  or  against  them,  as  the  truth  de- 
mands." 
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and  as  to  the  facts  or  grounds  which  may  have  led  to  the 
opinion  given.  (4) 

636.  The  court,  having  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  or  having  SEsmfNcg; 
again  closed  after  disposing  of  such  proceedings  as  may  have 
arisen  on  enquiries  as  to  previous  convictions,  general  cha- 
racter, service,  and  the  other  particulars  required  by  the 
regulations,  [§  626,  648]  proceeds  to  pass  sentence.    It  is  to  ^J!;^*J^  ^ 
be  observed,  that,  on  a  findinsr  of  fi:uilt,  there  is  no  room  for  p««crib«i 

'  '  o  ct  '  sentence.  In 

farther  deliberation,  when  the  punishment  to  be  applied  to  ^^^.S^* 
the  particular  offence  is  in  any  case  peremptorily  enjoined,  recorded. 
[141-2]  The  act  of  the  court  in  passing  sentence  is  there- 
fore ministerial,  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
judge  advocate,  [§469,  470]  and  also  more  particularly  when 
the  court  is  assembled  in  default  of  a  competent  civil  tribunal 
for  the  trial  of  civil  offences,  to  point  out  the  law  which 
bears  on  the  question. 

637.  Notwithstanding  the    conflicting  opinions,  (5)  the  ^■^"JJ**' 
prevailing  custom  of  the  army  is,  that  each  member  should  I^^^ 
give  his  vote  as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  punishment, 
though  he  may  have  voted  for'  acquittal.     The  majority,  in 

every  case,  binds  the  minority ;  the  opinion  of  the  majority 

(4)  §  826.    In  confinning  the  sen-  voted  for  an  acquittal,  to  award  the 

tence  upon  Private    William  Bany,  slightest  punishment?    If  an  incon- 

3rd  Bengal  Europeans,  (General  Lord  siderable  punishment  were  awarded  by 

Clyde  observed: — **<The  Commander  the  minority,  with  a  secondary  view, 

in  Chief  was  much  surprised  to   ob-  and  that  to  countervail    the  conse- 

serve  that  this  soldier^s  general  cha-  qnences  of  conviction  by  the  mtgority ; 

racter  was  described  as  "  indifferent,"  as  well  might  the  majority  vote  for  an 

notwithstanding  that  he  has  been  only  excess  of  punishment,  not  proportioned 

twice  before  &e  commanding  officer  to  the  finaing,  to  allow  for  the  neutral- 

since  March,  1 856,  and  not  even  before  ising  effect  of  the  votes  of  the  minority, 

the  commanding  officer  of  his  company  and  thus  to  re-establish  the  effect  of 

for  any  serious  offence  since  October,  the  conviction,  and  preserve  the  deci* 

1857.    Officers  giving  evidence  as  to  sion  of  the  court  inviolate, 
character  should  be  very  careful  as  to        Mr.  M< Arthur,  following  Sir  Charles 

the  term  they  use,  that  the  soldier  Morgan,  argued  that  the  prisoner  ought 

may  not  be  able,  by  cross-examination,  to  have  the  presumptive  opinion  of 

to  show  that  he  has  been  unjustly  those  members  who  have  absolved  him, 

stigmatised.* "  —  G.O.    (India),    2l8t  thrown  into  the  scale  with  the  voices  of 

Sept.  1859.  those  who  incline  to  the  lesser  punish- 

(6)  Mr.  T^jrtler  (Essays,  p.  312)  gave  ment.  (2  Courts  Martial  (1813),  314.) 
it  as  his  opinion  those  members  who  Such  practice  would  undoubtedly  re- 
have  voted  for  an  acquittal  may  vote  lieve  members,  who  vote  for  acquittal, 
on  the  question  of  punishment,  in  order  from  awarding  punishment  where,  ac- 
to  render  it  as  mild  as  possible.  But  carding  to  their  private  jodgment,  none 
if  the  award  of  punishment  ought  to  is  due ;  but  it  would  not  obviate  the 
be  gnided  by  the  personal  opinion  of  other  inconsistencies  which  must  arise 
members,  would  it  not,  under  this  sup-  firom-  members  acting  independently, 
position,  be  a  violation  of  justice,  and  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  aggre^ 
of  the  oaths  of  those  members  who  gate  opinion  of  the  court. 
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is  the  opinion  of  the  court.  As  a  court  martial  acts  in  the 
twofold  capacity  of  judge  and  jury,  and  as  the  law  has  no- 
where entrusted  this  last,  or  any  other,  function  to  a  'paH 
only  of  the  court,  it  would  seem  that  the  court,  having  per- 
formed the  duty  of  jurors  in  finding  a  verdict,  is  imperatively 
required  hy  the  law  to  proceed,  in  the  character  of  judges, 
acting  independently  of  their  individual  votes  as  jurors,  to 
award  a  punishment  equal  and  adeqiucUe  to  that  degree  of 
guilt  of  which  the  prisoner  Aa8,  by  the  cauH,  been  adjudged 
and  declared  guilty. 

638.  In  cases  not  discretional,  it  necessarily  and  inevitably 
follows  that  the  punishment  is  in  accordance  with  the  finding 
of  the  court,  and  cannot  be  alleviated  by  the  individual 
opinion  of  a  member  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner.  Members  swear  that  they  will  administer  justice, 
according  to  the  articles  of  war ;  now  these  articles  appoint 
fixed  penalties  on  conviction  of  stated  crimes  and,  on  con- 
viction of  other  crimes,  render  the  offender  liable  to  certain 
punishments.  Conviction  takes  place  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  and  cannot,  without  a  gross  violation  of  consistency, 
be  rendered  nugatory,  or  contravened  by  a  subsequent  act 
of  the  minority.  On  an  interlocutory  decision  as  to  the 
admission  or  rejection  of  evidence,  as  well  might  the  minority, 
which  voted  for  rejection,  discard  from  their  minds,  or  decline 
to  be  influenced  by,  the  testimony,  which,  according  to  their 
individ/iial  judgment,  was  irregularly  admitted. 

639.  In  the  year  1834  the  judge  advocate  general  was 
required  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  most  important  point  by 
the  general  commanding  in  chief  (Lord  Hill).  It  altogether 
confirms  the  view  which  is  here  taken  on  the  subject  of  mem- 
bers voting  on  the  question  of  sentence,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  individual  vote  on  the  finding  by  the  court.  Some 
years  after  the  author's  remarks  had  been  published  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  work,  it  was  made  known  to  the  army 
in  India  on  the  following  occasion : — An  officer  was  placed 
in  arrest  by  the  president  of  a  regimental  court  martial,  and 
brought  to  trial  before  a  general  court  martial  held  on  the 
6th  March,  1839,  on  a  charge  for  irregular  and  unofficerlike 
conduct  in  twice  refusing  to  perform  his  duty  as  member  of 
a  regimental  court  martial,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the 
president  of  the  said  court.     Upon  evidence  being  required 
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before  the  court,  and  the  obligation  to  secresy  being  thus  at 

an  end,  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  that 

this  officer  had  refused  to  vote  on  the  question  of  punishment, 

he  having  voted  for  a  finding  of  not  guilty.     The  court 

acquitted  the  prisoner,  which  sentence  was  disapproved  by  the 

commander  in  chief  at  the  presidency,  and  by  him  referred 

to  the  commander  in  chief  in  India  (Sir  H.  Fane),  whose 

remarks,  dated  29th  May,  1839,  made  known  to  the  army 

the  above-mentioned  ruling  of  the  judge  advocate  general : 

^^Upon  a  finding  of  guilty  by  a  court  martial,  I  am  of  opinion  of  the 

opinion,  that  although  all  the  members  of  the  court  may  not 


have  concurred  in  it,  it  must  be  deemed  the  finding  of  the 
whole ;  and  the  members  who  voted  for  acquittal  may  be 
called  upon  to  vote  upon  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  on  the 
prisoner  as  if  they  had  concurred  in  the  finding  of  guilty." 

640.  The  court  is  bound  to  award  some  punishment  in  somepaniih. 
every  case,  with  the  one  exception  suggested  by  the  peculiar  awazded 
form  of  the  hundred  and  fourth  article  of  war,  [§229]  where  haibom' 

it  has  convicted  the  prisoner,  although  it  may  recommend     ^ 
the  remission  of  it. 

641.  Where  the  opinions  of  members  difier  as  to  the  ^JJ^gJ^I^^' 
nature  of  the  punishment,  it  is  usual  to  separate  the  question,  gJS^^cSt' 
and,  before  entering  on  that  of  the  quaifUuTn^  to  ascertain  ^^ow^s 
the  nature :  the  majority  must  decide,  nor  is  it  enough  that 

this  majority  should  be  relative^  it  must  be  absolute :  it  is  not  ^^^  .    ., 

•»         •'  *  i.  majority  In  all 

**  sufficient  that  a  greater  number  of  votes  should  be  given  <*««• 
for  any  one  punishment  than  for  any  other  punishment, 
unless  that  greater  should  form  a  majority  of  the  whole."  (6) 
In  every  case  of  sentence  of  death  [§616]  two-thirds  of  the  ^^^"'^*^ 
members  present  must  concur. 

642.  After  the  nature  of  the  punishment  has  been  decided  SS^b**?^" 
on, 'it  was  an  expedient,  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  at  the  S^**'**®** 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  members  differed 

as  to  the  quantum  of  corporal  punishment,  imprisonment,  or 
transportation,  for  the  aggregate  amount  awarded  by  all  the 
members  collectively,  to  be  divided  by  the  number  of  mem- 
bers constituting  the  court,  in  order  to  determine  the  number 
to  be  inserted  as  the  punishment, all  broken  portions  being  dis- 
carded in  favour  of  the  prisoner ;  butthis  practice  was  decidedly 
erroneous,  as  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  must 

(6)  J.A.a..  12th  Aug.  1834. 
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have  been  often  overruled ;  whereas  in  this,  as  in  every  ease, 
as  above  stated,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  ought  to  prevail. 

643.  Should  the  court  be  equally  divided  as  to  the  nature 
or  quantum  of  punishment,  the  prisoner,  in  most  cases,  has 
the  benefit  of  the  more  lenient  judgment,  by  the  condition 
which  requires  an  absolute  majority  for  the  award  of  pimish- 
ment  being  satisfied,  some  member,  or  often  the  whole  court, 
being  found,  on  reconsidering  the  question,  to  have  coincided 
in  that  opinion  which  leans  to  the  side  of  mercy.  Whatever 
the  first  impression  of  members,  the  ultimate  opinion  of  the 
majority  must  determine  the  amount  and  nature  of  punish- 
ment. If,  however,  in  any  case  the  court  should  continue  to 
be  equally  divided,  a  note  of  the  fact  must  be  entered  on  the 
proceedings,  and  the  court  must  adjourn  and  report  to  the 
convening  authority. 

644.  With  respect  to  the  wording  of  the  sentence,  in  all 
cases  of  joint  trial,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  drawn 
up  separately  for  each  prisoner.  In  cases  discretionary  with 
the  court,  no  special  form  of  sentence  is  necessary  to  its 
legal  effect ;  it  should  obviously  be  expressed  in  clear  and 
imambiguous  language.  The  regulations  prescribe  appro- 
priate forms  in  certain  cases,  hereafter  specified.  When  a 
part  of  the  sentence  is  obligatory,  such  as  reduction^  it  pre- 
cedes the  award  of  any  other  punishment.  The  court  should 
adhere  as  literally  as  possible  to  the  terms  of  the  statute  or 
article  of  war,  by  virtue  of  which  the  punishment  is  awarded; 
but  it  is  forbidden,  nor  would  it  be  advisable,  to  refer  ex- 
pressly to  any  particular  section  or  article.  (1) 

645.  Capitai  punishment  maybe  executed  either  by  shoot- 
ing or  hanging:  for  mutiny,  or  other  military  crimes,  com- 
monly by  shooting ;  for  desertion  to  the  enemy,  or  for  plunder- 
ing, when  pimished  by  death,  sometimes  by  hanging;  and  for 
murder  not  combined  with  mutiny,  for  treason,  and  piracy 
accompanied  with  wounding  or  attempt  to  murder,  which  are 
the  only  civil  offences  now  punishable  with  death,  necessarily 
by  hanging^  as  the  sentence  must  accord  with  the  usages  of 
English  law  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  offenders.  (2) 

646.  Transportation  has  now  been  replaced  by  penal  ser- 

(1 )  Q.R756.  hanged  in  chains,  is  repealed ;  and  such 

(2)  The  statute  vhich  decUfed  that  addition  cannot  now  be  awaidcd  by  a 
the  body  of  every  murderer  should,    court  martial. 

after  execution,  either  be  dissected  or 
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vitude  in  every  case.  [§114]  This,  as  was  transportation, 
being  a  punishment  equally  unknown  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  to  the  custom  of  its  ancient  military  courts,  and 
to  courts  martial,  cannot  be  awarded  except  in  cases  expressly 
provided  for  by  the  written  law,  which  have  been  already 
specified  [§  109,  205]  in  so  fiur  as  relates  to  military  crimes. 

647.  Whenever  penal  servitude  can  be  awarded  for  mili-  Term.atdiscre- 
tary  offences  by  courts  martial,  the  period  is  discretionary,  oommenceB  on 

•'      day  of  sigiuitun 

and  may  be  either  for  life  or  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  of  tentenoe, 
years.  (3)    Every  term  of  penal  servitude  is  reckoned  as 
commencing  on  the  day  on  which  the  original  sentence  (that 
is  to  say,  whether  it  may  have  been  revised  or  not),  was 
signed  by  the  president,  (4)  except  in  any  case  where  an 
offender  may  be  already  imder  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  at  expiration 
or  penal  servitude,  and  the  court  awards  a  sentence  of  penal  teux,     "^ 
servitude  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment 
or  penal  servitude  under  the  former  sentence.  (5) 

648.  A  general  order  dated  the  Ist  November,   1872,  in  which  <» 

"  the  date  Is  In- 

(G.0.91)  directs:  "When  a  general  court  martial  shall  iertedinten. 
direct  its  sentence  of  penal  servitude  to  conunence  (under 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eigthth  article  of  war)  at  the 
expiration  of  any  other  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  penal 
servitude  under  which  the  offender  may  be  at  the  time,  the 
day  upon  which  such  penal  servitude  is  to  commence  is  to 
be  specified  in  the  sentence  of  the  court.  To  enable  the 
coiui;  to  specify  such  day,  it  shall,  upon  proof  that  the  pri- 
soner is  already  under  any  sentence  or  sentences,  obtain  evi- 
dence as  to  the  date  or  dates  of  the  expiration  thereof." 

668.  It  is  not  competent  to  a  court  martial  to  sentence  coqub  martiai 
incapacity  to  serve  Her  Majesty  in  any  situation,  civil  or  incapacity  to 
military,  there  being  no  longer  any  case  specially  declared  oam'spedaiij 
to  be  so  punishable  by  a  court  martial.  (6)    This  appears 
firom  the  order  which  promulgated  the  sentence  of  a  general 
court  martial  held  at  Hali&x,  in  1816,  on  Lieutenant  Harry 
Thomas  Heath,  7th  Battalion  60th  Regiment,  who  was  found 
guilty  of  desertion,  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered  and  ren* 
dered  incapable  of  ever  serving  His  Majesty  again  in  any 

(3)  A, W.  11 6.    For  crimes  against  the  term  of  Ufe,  with  the  altematiTe  of 

nature  [|11M]  the  minimum  is  ten  imprisonment, 
years,  but  in  other  cases  of  penal  ser-        (4)  A.W.139. 
▼itude  under  the  criminal  law,  it  may        (6)  M.A.28.     Q.R.758,    A.W.136, 
range  from  a  minimum  of  five  years  to        (6)  See  M.A.87. 
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capacity:  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  £egent.has  been 
pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  JMajesty,  to 
approve  the  finding,  and  confirm  so  much  only  of  the  sen- 
tence as  adjudges  the  prisoner  to  be  cashiered;  the  court 
not  being  authorized  to  adjudge  the  remaining  part  of  the 
sentence  for  the  crime  of  which  he,  Lieutenant  Heath,  has 
been  convicted."(7)  That  a  court  martial  may,  in  its  sentence, 
declare  unworthineas  or  unfitness  to  serve,  is  evident  from  the 
award  of  many  courts  martial  approved  by  the  sovereign, 
particularly  that  on  Lieutenant  General  John  Whitelock.  (8) 

669.  A  court  martial  is  incompetent  to  award,  in  any  case, 
that  the  prisoner  be  cashiered  and  is  hereby  cashiered  ac- 
cordingly ^  (9)  By  the  adoption  of  such  words,  the  court 
exceeds  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  thera,  which  must 
be  apparent  on  a  moment's  consideration,  as  cashiering  does 
not  take  place,  nor  is  the  sentence  in  any  case  operative, 
until  confirmed.  Such  sentences  by  naval  comls  martial 
are  not  incorrect,  because  the  award  of  the  court  takes  effect 
upon  being  pronounced  in  open  court. 

670.  Eeprimands  vary  from  a  public  and  severe  reprimand 
to  a  private  reprimand  or  admonition.  [§115]  fieprimands 
are  sometimes  administered,  and  in  certain  cases  apologies 
exacted  in  conformity  with  the  sentence,  in  the  presence  of 
the  court  martial  re-assembled  for  the  purpose,  (10)  or  in 
the  presence  of  a  corps  of  oflScers.  When  public,  a  repri- 
mand may  also  be  administered  at  the  head  of  a  regiment, 
brigade  or  division,  paraded  for  the  purpose  of  being  present 
at  it ;  or  it  may  be  conveyed  in  general  orders.  A  private 
reprimand  is  usually  given  by  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment  or  brigade,  at  his  quarters,  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment ;  or  of  the  officers  of  equal  and 
superior  rank  only,  or  simply  in  the  presence  of  a  staff  officer. 

and  admonition;  Admouition  is  either  implied  by  the  terms  of  the  sentence. 


Bcprimanda, 


public, 


private 


(7)  G.0.412. 

(8)  6.0.  Sth  November,  180S. 

(9)  G.O,  iBt  July,  18U ;  6th  March. 
I8I0;  8th  March,  1815. 

(10)  See  the  fientence  of  the  court 
martial  on  Colonel  Hugh  Debbieg,  of 
the  Engineers,  tried  in  1784  for  writing 
disr^spoctfully  to  and  concerning  the 
Ihike  of  Bichmond,  master  general  of 
the  ordnance.  (2  M' Arthur,  359.) 
See  also  a  very  eztr^rdinary  sentence 


on  Lieutenant  Colonel  Walcot,  5th 
Foot  (Samuel,  379),  who  was  tried 
during  the  American  war,  for  striking 
a  subaltern  (Ensign  Patrick)  under  his 
command.  He  was  suspended  from 
pay  and  allowances  six  months ;  and 
the  court  was  further  pleased  to  order 
that  Ensign  Par  rick  should  draw  his 
hand  across  the  face  of  the  lieutenant 
colonel,  before  the  whole  carrison,  in 
return  for  the  insult  h^  hm  received. 
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or  conveyed  by  a  superior  or  commanding  officer,  and  com- 
monly not  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  except  perhaps  the  per-  SJy^bJ^dk^ 
eonal  staff  of  a  general  officer  or  the  adjutant  of  a  regiment.  ^^'JutSSJSjT^ 
The  manner,  and  also  the  time,  of  delivering  the  admonition 
or  reprimand  is  appointed  by  the  confirming  authority. 

671.  Courts  martial  in  cases  of  disrespect  to  superior  4toi****^*°' 
officers,  or  in  consequence  of  quarrels,  have  occasionally 
dictated  written  and  verbal  apologies.  There  was  a  very 
noted  instance  in  1788,  when  Lieutenant  General  Murray,  ca«eofLient. 
who  had  been  commander  in  chief  at  Minorca,  was  tried  by  and  sir  w. 
a  court  martial  on  charges  arising  out  of  his  defence  of  Fort 
St.  Philip  and  alleged  personal  pique  towards  Sir  William 
Draper,  a  general  officer  under  his  command.  From  circum- 
stances which  came  under  observation  in  the  course  of  the 
triai,  the  court  apprehended  unpleasant  consequences  when 
the  restraint  of  the  court  martial  should  be  taken  off,  and 
therefore  entered  some  remarks  on  the  minutes  of  their 
proceedings  for  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty,  making 
known  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  parties  towards 
each  other.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  approve  entirely  the  2^*^SIo^g. 
part  taken  by  the  court ;  and  directed  it  to  be  re-convened 
to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  affair,  and  "  to  propose  some  mode  of 
accommodating  the  dispute,  by  such  explanation,  acknow- 
ledgment, and  concession,  on  either  part,  as  the  occasion  may 
seem  to  require,  and  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
consist  with  the  honour  of  the  parties,  and  their  character  as 
officers :  and  it  was  His  Majesty's  further  pleasure,  that, 
convening  the  parties  before  them,  the  court  should  exert 
its  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  a  reciprocal  acquiescence  in 
such  honourable  terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  obtain  from 
each  a  solemn  engagement,  that  the  difference  should  ter- 
minate and  have  no  further  consequences ;  to  which  end  the 
court  was  armed  with  His  Majesty's  permission  to  use  his 
royal  name,  authority,  and  injunction ;  as  also,  if  it  should 
see  occasion  to  impose  a  strict  arrest  upon  both  parties,  until 
a  report  should  be  made  of  the  matter  to  His  Majesty." 
The  court  met  accordingly,  and  proposed  such  mutual  ^j^^^^^ 
apology  as  the  case  appeared  to  demand.  Sir  William 
Draper  declared  his  readiness  to  regulate  his  conduct  by 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  but  General  Murray  objected  to 
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the  terms  of  the  apology ;  whereon  the  court  exacted  from 
Sir  William  Draper  a  pledge  of  his  honour  that  no  adverse 
measures  should  originate  from  him,  and  remanded  G-eneral 
Murray,  subject  to  his  arrest,  which  His  Majesty  directed 
to  be  made  close,  and  which  was  not  enlarged  till  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  same  effect  with  Sir  William  Draper. 
A  correspondence,  in  the  meantime,  ensued  between  the 
judge  advocate  general  and  General  Murray,  in  which  the 
former,  to  induce  the  general  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of 
the  court,  stated  that  His  Majesty  entirely  approved  it ;  but 
the  general's  sense  of  duty  to  His  Majesty  was  opposed  by 
his  repugnance  to  sign  the  requisite  apology,  as  he  was. 
called  on  to  express  concern,  which  he  stated  he  could  not 
do  with  truth.  The  general,  however,  proposed  a  declara- 
tion  which,  in  other  respects,  exceeded  that  prescribed  by 
the  court ;  but  the  words  "  I  think  it  very  unfortunate.*^ 
superseded  those,  ''  I  express  my  concern.^  This  suggested 
apology  was  ordered  by  His  Majesty  to  be  laid  before  the 
court,  ^^  who,  following  the  humane  condescension  of  His 
Majesty,"  yielded  their  consent  to  its  reception  in  the  place 
of  that  dictated  by  them.  The  parties  accordingly  appeared 
before  the  court,  and,  upon  their  complying  with  its  awards 
the  matter  ended. 

672.  Courts  martial,  (1)  before  passing  sentence,  should 
ascertain  that  the  state  of  health  of  the  prisoner  will  admit 
of  the  sentence  being  forthwith  carried  into  effect.  With 
this  view,  a  certificate,  (2)  from  a  medical  officer,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  is  to  be  required 
by  the  court,  and  attached  to  the  proceedings. 

673.  In  the  special  cases  where  corporal  punishment  may 
be  awarded,  [§119]  it  is  limited  to  fifty  lashes.  (3)  It  has 
been  customary  to  use  the  words,  *'  in  the  ustual  manner/* 
The  omission  of  the  words  "  on  the  bare  bach^  would  not 
now  convey  a  power  of  inflicting  the  punishment  on  the  back 
and  breech,  which  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century, 
it  was  held  to  do  in  aggravated  ca^s  of  theft,  misbehaviour 
before  the  enemy,  and  other  unmanly  crime. 

674--9.  General,  and  district  or  garrison  courts  martial 
have  the  power  to  combine  corporal  punishment  and  imprison- 


(1)  Q.R.764. 


(2)  QR.763. 


(3)  M.A.22.   A.W.118. 
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inent,(4)  which  they  did  not  possess  until  corporal  punish-  ixPBi8o.viaDrr. 
ment  was  in  every  case  limited  to  fifty  lashes  in  the  year  1847* 

680.  In  those  cases  where  courts  martial  award  sentences 

of  imprisonment  upon  officers,  there  is  no  authority,  as  has  Sot^lS^, 
))een  already  observed,  [§115(4)]  for  solitary  confinement* 
But  in  all  cases  of  imprisonment  it  may  be  with  or  without  jjjijjj^^^j 
hard  labour,  and  its  duration  is  limited  by  positive  enact-  hanHAboor. 
ment,  (1)  to  two  years,  by  general,  and  district  or  garrison 
courts  martial  [§121]  and  to  a  period  of  forty-two  days  in  Bxtent  limited. 
the  case  of  regimental  or  detachment  courts  martial.  (2)    The  ^^^!^^ 
court  may  direct  that  a  soldier  may  be  kept  in  solitary  con-  23Ste^4nSot 
finement  for  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  imprisonment  Soeed^ 
not  exceeding  fourteen  days  at  a  time,  or  eighty-four  days  at  £JS"<^**°* 
difierent  times  in  any  one  year,  with  intervals  of  not  less  Jjjj^^^ 
than  sibch  periods  of  solitary  confinement  between  the  periods  interraL 
of  solitary  confinement.  ( 3)   When  any  court  martial,  whether 
general,  garrison  or  district,  or  regimental,  shall  direct  that 
the  imprisonment  shall  be  solitary  only,  the  period  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  fourteen  days.  (4) 

681.  In  situations  in  which  it  maybe  impracticable  to  S^SJ^the 
put  in  execution  sentences  of  solitary  confinement,  the  officer  J5^*t>iSi^ 
convening  the  court  is  required  by  the  hundred  and  twenty-  «»fl«>«n«»k« 
second  article  of  war  to  give  instructions  to  the  court  to  that 

effect,  and  the  court,  in  awarding  a  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
is  required  to  govern  itself  accordingly. 

682.  The  regulations  require  courts  martial  in  passing  ?*°^2?^** 
Bentences  of  mixed  imprisonment  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  g^Jf^*** 
of  the  governor  of  the  prison  to  appoint  the  precise  period  imprtowmwo*, 
or  periods  at  which  the  offender  shall  imdergo  the  solitary 
confinement.    They  are  however^  in  wording  their  sentence, 
carefuUy  to  comply  with  the  directions  contained  in  the 

articles  of  war  respecting  the  length  of  the  periods  of  solitary 
confinement,  and  the  intervals  between  such  periods.  (5) 

683.  With  reference  to  the  aergresate  amount  of  the  Tb«iimiutioii 
periods   of    solitary   confinement,   which    may  be    legally  oounnement 
awarded,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  limit  of  eig'hty-four  refennoeto 

_        ,.  °  any  anteoedent 

days  applies  only  to  the  quantum  of  solitary  confinement,  impriflonment, 
to  which  an  offender  may  be  subject  in  the  course  of  the  oMuseofthe 

"  lame  year. 

(4)  M.A.23.   A.W.119.  (4)  A.W.121. 

(1)  M»^.8.    A.W.116.  (5)  Q.R757.    The  form  of  sentenca 

^2)  M.A.27.  A.W.I29.  is  eiven.   Q.K.  App.  No.  4.  Sentences, 

(3)  A.W.126.  ^andA. 
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imprisonment,  by  any  one  sentence,  in  any  one  year,  not  by 
the  aggregate  of  sentences  in  any  one  year.  "That  is,*' 
in  the  words  of  the  judge  advocate  general,  whose  opinion 
is  here  quoted,  *'  the  limit  of  eighty-four  days  has  not  any 
reference  to  any  antecedent  imprisonment  within  the  space 
of  the  same  year."  (6) 

684.  No  provision  having  been  made  in  the  military 
prisons  for  the  imprisonment  of  soldiers  who  are  not  to  be 
employed,  and  the  only  employment  being  what  is  termed 
"hard  labour,"  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington, when  commander 
in  chief,  recommended  (6)  courts  martial  to  refrain  from 
awarding  simple  "imprisonment"  to  prisoners  proposed  to  be 
committed  to  such  prisons,  and  confine  their  awards  to  "  im* 
prisonment  with  hard  labour  "  or  to  "  solitary  confinement" 
or  to  a  combination  of  these  two  punishments.  The  regu- 
lations now  direct  that  where  the  certificate  of  the  medical 
officer  "  states  that  the  prisoner  is  unable  to  undergo  hard 
labour,  the  courts  may  nevertheless  award  '  impriaonnient 
with  such  labour  a«,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer 
of  the  prison^  the  prisoner  may  he  equal  toJ*^  (7) 

685.  The  Queen's  fiegulations  point  out  that  "The  dura- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  all  ordinary  offences  is  not  to 
exceed  six  months,  but  for  offences  of  a  more  aggravated  cha- 
racter, imprisonment  may,  under  the  provisions  of  the  articles 
of  war,  be  awarded  by  court  martial  to  the  extent  of,  but 
not  exceeding,  two  years.  In  awarding  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment, the  locaUty  and  cUmate  in  which  the  offender 
has  to  suffer  is  however  to  be  kept  in  view*     It  is  also  the 


(6)  Extract.  — Letter  dated  29th 
August,  1844,  to  a  maior  general 
commandiDg  a  district  in  Ireland.  A 
district  court  martial  had  sentenced  a 
soldier  to  solitary  confinement  in  the 
terms  of  the  mutiny  act,  and  was  re- 
assembled and  directed  to  revise  its 
proceedings,  as  it  appeared  by  the  re- 
cord of  former  convictions  on  the  face 
of  the  proceedings  that  the  prisoner 
had  already  undergone  three  months' 
solitary  confinement  within  the  year, 
the  major  general  adding  "by  the  mu- 
tiny act,  a  soldier  can  only  be  kept  in 
solitary  confinement,  eighty-four  days, 
which  he  has  undergone  already." 

The  judge  advocate  general  '*  ven- 
tured to  differ  as  to  the  construction 
to  be  put  on  the  clause  of  the  mutiny 


act,*'  and  pointed  out  that  the  sen- 
tence being  legal  the  proper  course,  oA 
it  appeared  to  him,  was  for  the  major 
general, — if  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  solitary  confinement,  or  any  part 
of  it,  ought  not  to  be  inflicted, — not 
to  order  a  revision,  but  to  remit  the 
solitary  confinement  in  whole  or  in 
part 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  placed  be- 
fore district  courts  martial,  subse- 
quently held  in  the  command,  for  their 
information  and  guidance. 

(6)  Circ.  Mem.,  13th  August,  1846. 

(7)  Q.R.764.  It  is  understood  that 
there  are  various  descriptions  of  light 
labour  to  which  prisoners  may  be  sub* 
jected  in  the  military  prisons  without 
iiyuxy  to  their  health. 
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province  of  the  general  officer  confirming  the  sentence  to 
take  these  circujnstances  into'  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
diminish  the  period  of  imprisonment,  if  necessary."  (8)  The 
sentence  is  always  to  be  specified  in  days,  (9)  even  when  for 
an  exact  multiple  of  months. 

686.  The  mutiny  act  having  given  authority  to  superior  courts  BMrtfai 
and  commanding  officers  to  appoint  the  '^  place  of  imprison-  to  Ibc^iSMe^or 
ment,  (10)  the  court  are  not  to  notice  it  in  their  sentence ;  ™^  ^^^ 
nor, — except  in  those  cases  where  they  may  pass  a  sentence 

of  imprisonment  on  an  offender,  alre^y  under  sentence  of 
imprisonment,  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  im- 
prisonment to  which  such  offender  shall  have  been  previously 
sentenced,  (11) — are  they  to  award  imprisonment  commen-  or  time  of  its 

•  .  •/*ij.*  11  «•!  j»  'J*         xv    ±.    com  mencen  lent, 

cmg  at  any  specified  time,  the  articles  of  war  providing  that  except  in  cue 
every  term  of  impnsonment  under  the  sentence  of  a  court  impriEoaed 
martial,  whether  original  or  revised,  shall  be  reckoned  as  p^^^ 
commencing  on  the  day  on  which  the  original  proceedings 
and  sentence  shall  have  been  signed  by  the  president.  (1) 

687.  Two  punishments,  distinctly  and  essentially  differing  cnmaiattre 
in  their  nature,  cannot  be  awarded  but  by  express  authority  may  in  certain 
to  that  effect  in  the  mutiny  act  or  articles  of  war.     A  court  for  the  same 
martial  cannot   therefore  award  corporal  punishment  and  ' 
penal  servitude,  imprisonment  and  penal  servitude,  for  the 

same  offence ;  nor  can  a  regimental  coiurt  martial  award  cor^ 
poral  punishment  and  imprisonment ;  (^  but  a  court  martial 
may,  ia  every  case  left  discretionary,  Sentence  an  officer  to 
loss  of  rank  and  to  be  reprimanded ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
non-commissioned  officers  are  reduced  to  the  ranks,  if  sen-  non-oommim 

.  ..  1  .*  1  .1  .1  ..        sioncd  officers, 

tenced  to  undergo  impnsonment   or  other  pumshment  to  redaction  of; 
which  the  present  practice  of  the  army  forbids  that  a  non- 

(8)  Q.R.764,  Tested  in  them  by  the  mutiny  act  re- 

(9)  Q.R7d8.  The  188th  article  pro-  garding  the  imprisonment  of  offenders 
▼ides,  that  in  construing  the  articles  the  already  under  sentence  for  preriouB 
word  **f/ear"  shall  mean  "calendar  offences,  they  should  be  careful  to  ad- 
year,"  and  the  word  **  manih  "  "  lunar  here  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act, 
month  **  (twenty-eight  days).  This  is  by  awarding  in  express  terms  that 
directly  opposed  to  the  sense  in  which  "  the  imprisonment  is  to  cowtnence  at 
**  month  "  is  to  be  understood  in  acts  the  expiration  of  the  punishment  to 
of  parliament,  as  by  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  which  the  prisoner  had  been  previously 
21,  8.  4  the  word  "month"  is  deemed  sentencedr—Q^B,,!^,  See  §648. 
and  taken  "to  mean  calendar  month,  (I)  A.W.139. 

unless  words  are  added  showing  lunar  (2)  General  and  district  or  garrison 

month  to  be  intended."  courts    martial    were    authorized    to 

(10)  M^30.  award  imprisonment,  in  addition   to 

(11)  M.A.28.A.W.138."When  courts  corporal  punishment,  in  the  year  1847. 
martial  ayail  themselves  of  the  power  See  §  674. 
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commissioned  officer,  as  such,  should  be  subjected.  Wlieii  a 
non-commissioned  officer  is  sentenced  to  be  reduced,  it  must 
be  distinctly  stated  in  the  sentence  that  be  is  to  be  ^  reduced 
to  the  ranks  "  (i.  e.  to  a  gunner,  driver,  sapper,  or  private). 
The  sentence  of  reduction  of  artificers,  having  the  rank  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  is  to  be  awarded  in  the  same 
terms,  i.e.  ^^to  the  ranks,"  and  not  to  shoeing  smiths, 
&c.  (3) 

688.  Acting  bombardier  or  lance  corporal  is  arraigned  as 
gunner,  driver,^-  sapper,  or  private,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  direction  to  cease  to  do  duty  as  an  acting  bombardier  or 
lance  corporal  is  to  form  no  part  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court.  (3) 

689.  The  hundred  and  thirtieth  article  specifies  the  cases 
in  which  an  offender  may  be  placed  imder  stoppages  until  he 
has  made  good  any  money  or  articles  wrongly  issued  to  him, 
or  any  loss,  destruction,  damage,  or  expense  which  may  have 
been  proved  against  him  ;  and  the  hundred  and  thirty-first 
article  very  distinctly  points  out  the  manner  in  which  the 
sentence  is  to  be  framed.  In  the  case  of  arms,  clothing,  in- 
struments, equipments,  accoutrements  or  regimental  neces- 
saries, the  court  is  by  its  sentence  to  direct  that  the  stop- 
pages shall  continue  till  the  cost  of  replacing  the  same  be 
inade  good.  In  the  case  of  any  other  loss,  destruction, 
damage,  or  expenseJbs  for  example  in  the  case  of  barrack 
sheets,  rugs,  and  blankets,  which  are  not  ^^  necessaries,"  the 
offender  is  to  be  placed  under  stoppages  to  such  an  amount 
only  as  has  been  ascertained  by  evidence  and  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  and  which  they  distinctly  specify 
in  their  sentence.  (4) 

690.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  whenever  an 
offender  has  been  convicted  of  any  offence  in  breach  of  the 
eightieth  article,  the  court  must  be  careful,  as  therein  laid 
down,  in  framing  their  sentence,  to  follow  the  provisions  of 
the  seventeenth  section  of  the  mutiny  act. 

691*  As  they  have  been  already  particularised,  §  117-140, 


(3)  Q.R.761.  and  articles    of  war  of   that   jear» 

(4)  A  Circular  Metnorandam,  of  *'conrt8  martial  having  in  Bereral 
the  9th  May,  1851,  called  the  atten-  instances  adhered  to  obsolete  and 
tion  of  courts  martial  to  the  corre-  irregular  forms  of  framing  sentenees 
sponding  proTisions  in  the  mutiny  act  of  stoppages  of  pay.** 
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there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  occasion  to  recapitulate  the 
remaining  punishments  which  courts  martial  may  award. 

692.  When  the  sentence  of  the  court  is  entered  on  the  Thepmident 
proceedings,  [§484]  they  are  signed  by  the  president,  who  is  the  proceedings 
responsible  that  the  day  and  place  of  his  signature  are  duly  °^' 
specified  in  every  case.     The  judge  advocate  adds  his  sig- 
nature to  the  proceedings  of  general  courts  martial  below 

and  to  the  left  hand  of  the  signature  of  the  president. 

693.  A  certificate,  in   the  handwriting   of  the  medical  Jj^i^wr- 
officer,  according  to  the  prescribed  form  is  to  be  attached  to  ^^^^* 
the  proceedings.  (5) 

694.  When  the  court  abstains  firom  sentencing  a  soldier,  and«  where  the 
convicted  of  "disgraceful  conduct,"  to  the  forfeiture  of  pay  SviiuteS^f 
or  pension,  medalfannuity  or  gratuity,  (6)  under  the  pr<;  ^r^- 
visions  of  the  hundred  and  seventeenth  article  of  war,  a  reaMnu. 
separate  letter,  st&ting  the  reasons,  and  signed  by  the  pre- 
sident, is  also  to  be  appended. 

695.  The  proceedings  of  general  courts  martial  held  at  Prooeedingsof 
home  are  transmitted  by  the  deputy  judge  advocate  to  the  SSS^i^ 
judge  advocate  general,  for  the  decision  of  the  Sovereign,  (7)  approval  by  the 
accompanied  by  a  covering  letter  specifying  the  nature  of  ^^       ^*^ 
the  contents.  (8)    Abroad  they  are  in  like  manner  forwarded  and  by  the 

to  the  confirmmg  authority.  (7)  The  proceedings  of  district  other  oourtfc 
or  garrison  courts  martial  are  transmitted  by  the  presidenif 
to  the  confirming  authority  direct,  ox,  at  home,  to  the 
adjutant  general,  where  there  is  no  general  officer  in  com- 
mand. (9)  The  proceedings  of  regimental  coiirts  martial 
are  laid  before  the  commanding  officer,  by  the  president ; 
[§315]  and  those  of  a  detachment  court  martial  in  like 
manner  before  the  senior  officer  on  the  spot. 

696.  When  there  are  no  more  prisoners  to  be  tried,  and  ^^^J^e*"* 
the  officer,  by  whose  orders  the  court  was  assembled,  is  not  2^^^^ 
also  the  confirming  authority,  the  president  reports  that  the 
proceedings  are  closed,  and  the  court  adjourns  [§  525]  until 
further  orders, 

697.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  in  passing  judgment  to  Rscoxnx- 
mark  their  sense  of  the  crime  as  found  apart  from  particular  hbbct. 

(6)  Q.B.753.  (7)  Q.R.767. 

(6)  Q.It765.     The    117th    article  (8)  Q.R.770. 

eomspoDdfi  to  the  28th  section  of  the  (9)  Q.R.768. 
mutiny  act  of  1859. 
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§699 


RECOMMENDATION  TO  MERCY. 


RBCOmiXK- 

dation  to 
Mercy, 


in  what  dr- 
cumstanocs 
iiuule  by  court ; 


to  be  embodied 
in  a  separate 
letter,  and 
forwarded  with 
the  proceedings. 


bnt  shonld  not 
auggest  any 
particular 
exercise  of 
clemency. 


Rrmarks  bt 

COUBT. 


extenuating  circumstances ;  but  it  is  open  to  them  to  add  a 
recommendation  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  when  remarking  upon  the 
observations  of  the  commander  in  chief  in  India  in  his 
rejection  of  the  recommendation  of  the  court  in  favour  of 
Captain  Jervis,  in  terms  of  emphatic  approval  pointed  out 
the  practice  of  courts  martial,  namely  that  where  there  were 
"  circumstances  which  might  be  considered  in  extenuation, 
the  court,  whether  regimental,  district,  or  general,  would 
award  a  sentence  commensurate  with  the  offence,  accom- 
panying it  with  such  recommendation  to  mercy  as  would 
lead  to«  a  mitigation  or  remission  of  the  punishment.  (1) 

698.  An  "  instruction  "  in  the  present  regulations  has  fixed 
the  course  which  the  court  is  to  pursue  when  they  desire  to 
recommend  the  prisoner  to  favourable,  or  merciful,  con- 
sideration. "They  are  to  embody  their  views  in  a  separate 
letter,  to  be  signed  by  the  president,  and  forwarded  with  the 
proceedings  to  the  confirming  authority,  or  to  the  judge 
advocate  general,  as  the  case  may  be."  (2)  The  reasons  for 
recommending  the  prisoner  should  be  distinctly  set  forth ; 
but  the  court  should  carefully  avoid  to  point  out  '*  any  par- 
ticular mode  in  which  the  prisoner  may  be  deemed  worthy 
the  royal  clemency."  (3) 

699.  Where  circumstances  appear  to  call  for  remark, 
courts  martial  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  mere  record 
of  their  finding  and  sentence,  and  an  action  is  not  maintain- 
able against  the  president  or  other  members  for  this  exercise 
of  their  judicial  fimctions,  where  the  words  of  the  remarks 
would  otherwise  constitute  a  cause  of  action.  This  appears 
from  the  case  of  JekyU  v.  Sir  John  Moore  (4),  and  the 
remarks  of  the  chief  baron  (Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly)  in  giving 
judgment  in  a  recent  case,  (5)  in  which  the  other  judges 


( 1}  Despatch  to  commander  in  chief 
in  India,  Horse  Guards,  17th  January, 
1867.— Para.  30. 

(2)  Q.R.  App.  No.  4. 

(3)  G.O.303 

(4)  A  general  court  martial  held  on 
the  26th  June,  1804,  most  honourably 
acquitted  Col.  St^wart^  of  the  43rd 
Regiment ;  and  in  their  remarks  cha- 
racterized the  conduct  of  the  prosecutor, 
Captain  Nathaniel  Jekyll^  of  the  same 
corps,  as  malicious  in  endeavouring 
falsely  to  calumniate  the  character  of 


his  commanding  officer.  The  King, 
causing  it  ta  be  intimated  to  Captain 
Jekyli  tliat  he  had  no  further  occasion 
for  his  services,  he  brought  an  action 
against  the  President  (Sir  John  Moore) 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  the 
court  held  that  the  words  complained 
of  were  a  part  of  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  and  tluit  no  action  could  be 
maintained  upon  them.  G.0. 7th  July, 
1804.  JekvU  v.  Moore,  2  New  Re- 
ports, C.  P.  341. 

(6)  Scott  V.  Stansfield.     Tliis  was 
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concurred,  are  here  given,  as  they  bear  directly  on  the  point. 

He  laid  down  the  general  proposition,  "  that  no  action  will 

lie  against  a  judge  for  any  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  his 

judicial  capacity  in  a  court  of  justice,"  and  added : — "  This  Remarks  pri- 

doctrine  has  been  applied  not  only  to  the  superior  courts,  reason  of  pabuc 

but  to  the  court  of  a  coroner,  and  a  court  martial,  which  is 

not  a  court  of  record.     It  is  essential  to  all  courts  that  the 

judges  who  are  appointed  to  administer  the  law  should  be 

permitted  to  administer  it  under  the  protection  of  the  law 

independently  and  freely,  vrithout  favour  and  without  fear. 

This  provision  of  the  law  is  not  for  the  protection  or  benefit 

of  a  malicious  or  corrupt  judge,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 

public,  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  judges  should  be  at 

liberty  to  exercise  their   fimctions  with  independence  and 

without  fear  of  consequences."  (6) 

700.  Until  the  issue  of  the  present  regulations  in  1868,  Embodied  in 

--.-  .Mi-i-i  1-1  1  separate  letter. 

the  "  remarks  by  the  court  had  been  appended  to  the  sen- 
tence, after  the  signature  of  the  president.  A  change  was 
then  introduced,  but  without  any  intimation  of  the  improve- 
ment contemplated  by  it.  The  instruction  already  quoted, 
§  698,  with  reference  to  recommendations  to  mercy  also  direct, 
that  when  "  the  court  desire  to  remark  on  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  before  them,  or  on  the  manner  in  which  a  particular 
witness  has  delivered  his  testimony,"  they  are  to  embody 
their  views  in  a  separate  letter  as  there  directed. 

701.  Courts  martial  have  sometimes,  in  acquitting  a  pri-  Motireof 
soner,  entered  at  some  length  into  the  motives  of  such  ac-  SJUnioiTof"'* 
quittal,  (7)  or  given  an  opinion  generally  of  the  conduct  of  p™"**®'* 
the  accused.  (8)      They  also  remark  on  the  conduct  of  a  conrt  may 
prosecutor,  as  connected  with  the  charges,  or  in  the  course  JSSJu^^Sf  ^'*' 
of  the  prosecution.  (9)     In  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  STUSi^t'^to 
Keating,  the  court  martial  animadverted  on  the  personal  ill-  ***®<'*^»^- 
will  and  animosity  of  the  prosecutor.  Captain  Frye,  and  the  oaac  of  Lie«t. 

•^  ^  '         x-  J    y  Colonel  Keat  lug. 

AD  action  for  slandeff  and  judgment  cau«e,   and    without    any    foundation 

was  given  on  the  8th  June,  1868.    1'he  whatever,  and  not  hondjidein  discharge 

defendant  was  a  connty  court  judge,  of  the  defendant's  duty  as  judge,  and 

and  pleaded  that  the  words  complained  were  wholly  irrelevant  in  reference  to 

of  were  spoken  by  him  in  his  capacity  the  matter  l>efore  him : — held  that  the 

as  such  ludge,  while  sitting  in    his  replication  was  bad,  and  the  action  nut 

court,  and  trying  a  cause  in  which  the  maintainable. 

present  plaintiff  was  defendant.     It  (6)  Law  Reports,  3  Exchequer,  223. 

was  replied  that  the  words  were  spoken  (7)  G.0.2>J6. 

falsely  and  maliciously,  and  without  (8)  G.0.396. 

any  reasonable,  probable,  or  justifiable  (9)  G.0.379,  423,  482. 

U 


Captain  Wftthen. 
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Court  may         frivolous  and  vexatious  nature  of  the  charges ;  the  general 
"°!f'i*!S'***     officer  who  confirmed  the  sentence  characterized  the  remarks 

condnct  01 

E^^jSS'to  ^^  *^®  court  as  "judicious  and  appropriate:"  and  it  was 
other  cbAisii.  made  known  by  a  general  order,  dated  14th  February,  1809, 
that — "  His  Majesty  considers  that  the  finding  and  sentence, 
of  the  court,  as  approved  and  confirmed  by  Major  General 
Jones,  were  fully  warranted  by  the  circimistances  which  ap- 
peared upon  the  trial,  and  are  strictly  conformable  to  the 
justice  of  the  case.  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  notice 
and  confirm  in  a  more  especial  manner,  the  appropriate 
censure  passed  by  the  court  martial  upon  the  motives  which 
fully  appear  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings  to  have  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  prosecutor."  (1) 
in  respect  to  jQZ*  Courts  martial  have   sometimes  remarked   in  very 

closed  b7  the  stroug  tcnus  of  disapprobation  on  conduct  of  the  prosecutor 
as  prejudicial  to  discipline,  which  has  appeared  on  their 
caeeof  ^^  _  miuutes.  Captain  Wathen,  15th  Hussars,  was  tried  on  six 
charges,  preferred  at  the  instance  of  his  commanding  officer, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Lord  Brudenell,  and  honourably  acquitted  of 
each  and  aU  the  charges ;  and  the  court  remarked :  '^  Bearing 
in  mind  the  whole  process  and  tendency  of  this  trial,  the 
court  cannot  retrain  from  animadverting  on  the  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  measures  which  have  been  resorted  to  by  the 
prosecutor.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives  for  insti- 
tuting charges  of  so  serious  a  nature  against  Captain  Wathen 
(and  they  cannot  ascribe  them  solely  to  a  wish  to  uphold  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  army),  his  conduct  has  been  re- 
prehensible in  advancing  such  various  and  weighty  assertions 
to  J[>e  submitted  before  a  public  tribimal,  without  some  sure 
grounds  of  establishing  the  &cts.  It  appears  in  the  recorded 
minutes  of  these  proceedings,  that  a  junior  officer  was  listened 
to,  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  examined  with 
the  view  of  finding  out  from  them,  how  in  particular  instances 
the  officers  had  executed  their  respective  duties  ;  a  practice 
in  every  respect  most  dangerous  to  the  discipline  and  the 
subordination  of  the  corps,  and  highly  detrimental  to  that 
harmony  and  good  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  between 
officers.  Another  practice  has  been  introduced  into  the  15th 
Hussars,  which  calls  imperatively  for  the  notice  and  animad- 
version of  the  court, — ^the  system  of  having  the  conversa- 

(1)  G.O.180. 
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tions  of  officers  taken  down  in  the  orderly  room  without 
their  knowledge,  a  practice  which  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  revolting  to  every  proper  and  honourable 
feeling  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  being  certain  to  create  dis- 
union and  to  be  most  injurioue  to  His  Majesty's  service.** 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  approve  and  confirm  the  finding 
of  the  court.  The  general  order  proceeded  :  "  Although  it 
would  appear,  upon  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings,  that  some  parts  of  the  evidence  might  reason- 
ably bear  a  construction  less  unfavourable  to  the  prosecutor 
than  that  which  the  court  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  place 
upon  them,  vet,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  circimi- 
stances  of  the  case.  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order 
that  Lieut.  Colonel  Lord  Brudenell  shall  be  removed  from  • 
the  command  of  the  15th  Hussars.**  (2) 

703.  Courts  martial   have  sometimes   declared    charg^es  conrtmay 

'     ^  o         aumiadyert  on 

frivolous,  vexatious,  and  groundless,  (3)  and  sometimes  mali-  Jj^'^.*^**' 
cious,  (4)  and  not  originating  in  a  desire  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  service,  (5)  but  proceeding  from  warmth  of  temper  and 
ignorance,  (6)  insubordination,  animosity,   resentment,   re- 
venge, or  conspiracy.  (7) 

704.  Courts  martial  may  also,  in  acquitting  a  prisoner,  ^'^"J",^"^ 
animadvert  on  the  tone  of  his  defence,  or  on  any  violence  of  **'  prisoner, 
language  in  respect  to  the  character  of  a  witness.  (1)     So, 

also,  courtfl  martial  have  frequently  declared  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  prosecutor  was  actuated  by  no  illiberal  or  im- 
proper motive,  (2)  but  a  sense  of  duty  and  regard  for  the 
benefit  of  the  service,  (3)  or  that  his  conduct  has  been  laud- 
able and  honourable,  (4)  or  regular  and  impartial :  (5)  such  andimpartui 
remarks  by  the  court  have  generally  been  produced  by  strong  prosecutor, 
assertions  or  insinuations  of  the  prisoner,  not  supported  by 
evidence,  and  have  occasionally  accompanied  an  acquittal,  at 
other  times  a  conviction. 

(2)  G.0.529.  refrain    from   anim  idverting    in   the 

(3)  G.0.196.  strongest  terms  of  disapprobation  on 

(4)  G.O.209.  the  violent,  coar!«e,  and  nncalled-for 

(5)  G.0.292.  language  which  he,  the  prisoner,  has 

(6)  G.0.238.  had  recourse  to  in   his    defence,   in 

(7)  G.0.236  and  291.  allusion  to  the  character  of  Silvester 
(1)  G.O.    8th  Nov.    1846.     "The    OUiver.  Esq." 

Court  having  acquitted  the  prisoner,  (2)  G.0.243. 

Lieutenant  William  Augustine  Hyder,  (3)  G.0.250. 

of  the   10th   Koyal  Hussars,  of  the  (4)  G.0.397. 

charge  preferred  against  him,  cannot  (5)  G.0.296. 

V  2 
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Oourtmay 
remark  on 
w1tn« 


On  rftOBW!  1-ad- 
ibg  to  the  trial. 


and  on  point* 
connected  with 
diacipUue. 
affecting  persons 
not  before 
the  court. 


AnimadrerRions 
not  to  lie 
Rf neral ; 

cnae  arlainif  on 
ihv  trial  ot 
Kufeign  Stanton. 


705.  Courts  martial  occasionally  animadvert  on  the  con- 
duct of  witnesses;  and  that  they  are  justified  in  doing  so, 
appears  from  many  general  orders  promulgating  sentences. 
On  the  trial  of  Captain  Theobald  O'Doherty,  of  the  91st 
Regiment,  in  January  1825,  ^^His  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
command,  that  in  consequence  of  the  serious  animadversions 
passed  by  the  court  upon  the  conduct  of  Captain  Richardson, 
and  Brevet  Major  Creighton,  of  the  91st  Regiment,  which 
animadversions  appear  to  be  amply  borne  out  by  the  minutes 
of  their  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  Captain  O'Doherty,  these 
officers  shall  be  required  to  send  in  their  sesignations,  with 
a  view  to  their  retiring  from  His  Majesty's  service,  by  the 
sale  of  their  respective  commissions."  (6)  The/ have  some- 
times  observed,  in  terms  expressly  charging  perjury,  (7)  or 
falsehood,  (8)  on  the  mode  in  which  witnesses  have  delivered 
their  testimony;  sometimes  they  have  implied  censure, (9) 
at  others  praise.  (1^ 

706.  Courts  martial  have  also  animadverted  on  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  trial,  implicating  the  conduct  of  per- 
sons not  before  the  court ;  (2)  and  that  although  they  may 
not  be  amenable  to  military  law.  (3)  They  also  occasionally 
observe  on  any  irregularity  to  the  prejudice  of  discipline, 
committed  by  persons  not  before  the  court,  but  connected 
incidentally  with  the  subject  of  trial.  (4)  The  duty  of  the 
court  in  respect  to  censure  upon  persons  not  before  the  court 
is  one  of  a  very  delicate  nature.  It  ought  only  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  extreme  and  special  cases,  which  admit  of  no 
possible  explanation,  as  it  seems  opposed  to  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  justice,  that  any  man  should  be  censured  un- 
heard, unless  indeed  he  withdraw  from  enquiry,  or  purposely 
keep  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  withhold  evidence  which  it 
may  be  in  his  power  to  afford. 

707-8.  It  is  incumbent  on  a  court,  that  its  animadver- 
sions, affecting  witnesses  or  third  parties  of  any  description, 
should  be  in  definite  and  not  in  general  terms.  In  the  case 
of  Ensign  Stanton  of  the  8th  Foot,  the  court  had  noticed 
'^  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  Assistant  Siu*geon  Brown,  in 
regard  to  the  prisoner,  as  it  appeared  in  evidence."     "  His 


(6)  G.0.489. 

(7)  G.O.320. 

(8)  G.0.2r)9  and  286. 

(9)  G.0.451,  483,  506,  533. 


(1)  G.0.243. 

(2)  G.0.447  and  465. 

(3)  G.0.447. 

{4)  G.0.447.  450,  465. 
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Majesty  expressed  much  regret  that  he  (the  assistant  sur 
geon)  should  in  any  instance  have  subjected  himself  to  the 
severe  censure  which  the  general  observation  conveys ;  but 
His  Majesty  at  the  same  time  remarked,  that  the  court  mar- 
tial, impressed  with  such  sense  of  his  conduct,  ought  to 
have  specified  in  direct  terms,  and  in  a  manner  which  might 
have  been  acted  upon,  those  parts  of  the  assistant  surgeon's 
behaviour  which  drew  from  them  so  pointed  an  animtid- 
version.''  (6) 

(5)  G.O.  Hone  Guards,  28tli  Sepfc.  YH05. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


DECISION    UPON     SENTENCE. 


ScntenoM  of 
conrt«  martial 
not  divnlKed 
until  conflnued. 


The  conflrming 
authority. 


General  oourto 
martial. 


at  borne. 


The  oonfimting 
ofBoer  abroad  to 
GODTey  a  power 
to  execute, 
mitiicate,  or 
remit  any 
■entenoe, 


709.  The  sentences  of  military  courts  martial,  unlike  the 
sentences  of  courts  of  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction,  are 
inoperative  until  confirmed,  and  the  oath  of  the  members- 
[§440]  provides  that  they  shall  not  be  divulged  until  they 
are  duly  approved.  (T) 

710.  The  confirming  authority  varies  according  to  the 
description  of  court,  the  place  where,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  assembled.  The  sovereign  confirms  the  sen- 
tences of  general  courts  martial,  or  authorizes  officers  in 
command  thereto  empowered  imder  the  sign  manual,  or  by 
warrant  in  pursuance  of  authority  under  the  sign  manual,  to 
confirm  them  according  to  the  terms  of  their  warrant.  (2) 

711,  The  warrants  to  general  or  other  officers  command- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Isles  do  not 
authorize  them  in  any  case  to  confirm  the  sentences  of  general 
courts  martial  convened  by  them.  Those  to  officers  in  com- 
mand abroad,  except  in  India,  empower  them  to  cause  sen- 
tences, passed  by  such  courts,  to  be  put  into  execution,  or 
to  suspend,  mitigate,  remit,  or  commute  the  same,  except  in 


(1)  A.W.123.  Before,  and  for  some 
years  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  cod- 
firmatioD  by  superior  autho^i^y  was  not 
necessary.  The  court,  having  finished 
its  deliberation,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  in,  and  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  name  of  the  court  mar- 
tiid.  This  custom  still  obtains  on 
naval  courts  martial ;  and,  for  some 
reasons,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
should  have  been  superseded  in  the 
army,  especially  where  the  prisoner  is 
acquittea  of  the  whole  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him. 

In  the  articles  of  Queen  Anne  it  was 
provided,  that  '*no  sentence  shall  be 
pronounced,  until  report  of  the  whole 


matter  by  the  president;  **  but,  in  1691 , 
the  73rd  article  still  prescribed  "  when- 
ever any  sentence  of  death  is  given  out 
in  the  court  martial,  it  shall  be  read 
by  the  register  of  the  court  in  the  pre- 
sence of  &e  condemned,  and  signed  by 
the  president;  thereafter  it  shall  be 
given  to  the  general  or  other  chief 
officer,  who  may  notwithstanding  sus- 
pend the  same,  until  he  shall  acquaint 
us,  or  see  it  put  in  execution  when  he 
shall  see  fit'* 

(2)  A.W.123,  M.A.6.  See  forms  of 
wairant  in  Appendix.  As  to  the  eoa- 
flrming  officer  of  other  courts  martial, 
Bee|284,  299,  305,  316,  322. 
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the  case  of  commissioned  officers,  sentenced  to  suffer  death  except  in  cues 
or  penal  servitude,  or  to  be  cashiered,  or  dismissed,  m  which  ofiicen 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  general  courts  martial  in  or  senbenced 
which  they  shall  think  fit  to  do  so,  the  proceedings  of  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
court  are  reserved  for  Her  Majesty's  decision  thereon.  (3)    In  SIHI^ilSai 
India  the  commander-in-chief  may,  in  like  manner,  transmit  JJ^jJJL  ^ 
any  general  court  martial,  if  he  think  fit,  for  Her  Majesty's  inindiato 

<,..  ji^»  x-L'jj.  •!  A'Ai        *^  commander 

decision,  and  he  is  authorized  to  carry  into  execution  the  in  chief ; 
sentences  of  cousts  martial,  without  any  exception,  (4) 
and  the  cases  of  officers  sentenced  to  death,  penal  servitude, 
cashiering,  or  dismissal,  as  any  other  cases  reserved  by  them, 
are  referred  to  him,  by  the  generals  commanding  the  several 
presidencies,  as  to  the  Queen  from  other  foreign  stations,  to 
act  in  respect  to  them  as  he  shall  think  fit.  (5) 

7 1 2.  A  limitation  to  the  power  given  to  the  officers,  in  »od  except 

,  *..  X......  .  ^   that  where 

command  on  foreign  stations,  to  execute  the  sentence  of  there  isadrii 
courts  martial,  arises  from  the  hundred  and  twenty-third  punishment 

cannot  be 

article  of  war,  which  provides  that  no  sentence  of  death  executed  tin  ap. 
shall  be  carried  into  effect  in  any  of  the  Queen's  colonial 
possessions  (and  this  holds  good  in  India)  imtil  it  has  been 
approved  in  Her  Majesty's  behalf  by  the  civil  governor  or 
person  administering  the  civil  government.  In  all  other 
cases  the  sentence  of  courts  martial  is  carried  into  execution 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  governor  general  or  other 
civil  governor  or  person  administering  the  government.  (6) 

713.  The  hundred  and  first  section  of  the  mutiny  act, 

which  regulates  the  trial  of  civil  offences  by  courts  martial  The  concanvnce 
in  India,  provides  that  in  every  case  of  a  sentence  of  death  gene^&^^ 
or  penal  servitude  being  awarded  to  a  commissioned  officer,  neceasaTyl^ 
or  a  sentence  of  death  being  awarded  any  person  other  than  drn  oo^wk 

(3)  Warrant,  Appendix  II.    As  to  Marlborongh,  was  when  the  allied  arm^r 
flchoolmasters,  iee  J  66(6).  proceeded  to  the  East   It  was  tboi^ht 

(4)  See  Wanant — ^Appendiz,  III.  aesinble  to  assimilate  Lord  BaglanV 
This  unlimited  power  in  the  case  of  powers  as  much  as  possible  to  those  of 
officers  was  for  the  first  time  inserted  the  French  oommander  in  chief,  and 
in  the  warrants  issued  to  the  Marquis  the  clause  excepting  sentences  of 
Hastings,  gorernor  general  and  com-  death,  penal  serritude,  cashiering,  dis- 
mander  in  chief  in  1813.  A  similar  missal,  or  discharge  upon  officers  wh» 
warrant  was  issued  to  the  general  or  omitted  in  the  warrant  for  holding 
officer  commanding  in  chief  in  China  general  courts  martial,  which  was  then 
in  the  jear  1 868,  when  our  troops  were  issued  to  him  "  or  the  c^cer  command- 
acting  with  the  French.  ing  the  forces.** 

The  first  infttitiCA  of  the  like  full        (6)  See  Warrant—Appendix,  IV. 
powers  being  given  to  a  British  com-        (6)  A.W.121.     Q.R.466.     C.R.15. 
mander  of  the  forces,  since  the  Duko  of    See  i  730^4). 
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DECISION  UPON  SENTENCE. 


In  oasM  of 
capital  wntcnoca 
on  PoIdleTR  for 
civil  oflenoea, 


the  reierration 
of  the  article 


doeH  not 
apply  except 
M  explained 
bj  the  prOTi- 
•iont  of  the 
warrant, 


and  hence 
it  follows  that 
the  commander 
of  the  forces 
may  cany  them 
into  immediate 
execution. 


a  commissioned  officer,  the  governor  general  in  council,  or 
governor  in  council  of  the  presidency  shall  approve  such 
sentence,  before  it  can  be  carried  into  execution. 

714.  In  the  hundred  and  forty-third  article,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  trial  of  treason  or  other  civil  ofifences,  by  courts 
martial  in  places  within  the  Queen's  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  (excepting  India)  where  there  is  no  competent  civil 
judicature,  there  is  the  following  clause:  "We  hereby  re- 
serve to  ourselves  the  power,  in  all  caseff  where  a  sentence  of 

^^  death  shall  have  been  pronounced  on  any  officer  or  soldier 
"  by  any  general  court  martial  as  aforesaid,  instead  of  causing 
"  such  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution,  to  order  the 
"  oflfender  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude,  or  to  be  imprisoned, 
"  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  such  period  of  time,  as  on 
*^  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  shall  seem 
**  to  us  to  be  most  just  and  fitting."  When  the  clause  to  this 
effect  was  added  to  the  articles  in  the  year  1833,  no  official 
explanation  of  its  intention  was  afforded,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion.  It  seemed  that  the  clause,  if  taken  in  its 
most  obvious  sense,  and  without  referring  to  other  provisions 
by  which  it  must  be  construed,  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  awarded  a 
soldier  imder  the  article,  unless  approved  by  the  sovereign. 

715.  On  the  other  hand,  the  warrants  under  the  sign 
manual  issued  to  commanders  of  the  forces  abroad,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  articles  of  war,  have  con- 
tinued without  any  such  reservation,  to  authorize  the  exe- 
cution of  sentences  of  courts  martial  at  their  discretion, 
except  upon  officers  adjudged  to  suffer  death,  or  cashiering, 
or  in  other  instances  wherein  they  may  think  it  proper  to 
suspend  them.  Acting  upon  them,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval, in  Her  Majesty's  behalf,  by  the  civil  governor,  general 
officers  have  carried  capital  sentences  under  this  article  into 
execution  without  their  proceedings  being  called  in  question. 

716.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  intention 
of  the  clause  is  this — that  Her  Majesty  "  reserves  to  herself  ^'^ 
— not  the  decision  in  every  case  of  a  sentence  of  death,  but, 
— "  the  power  "  of  commuting  the  capital  punishment  in  all 
cases  which  may  come  before  her ;  specially  providing  that 
the  proceedings  shall  be  laid  before  her  in  the  case  of 
officers   and  authorizing  the  susjjension  of  the  sentence  in 
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any  other  instance  at  the  discretion  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces. 

717.  The   proceedings  of  all  general  comls  martial  at  Thejodge 
home,  and  those  already  mentioned,  [§711]  as  reserved  in  J^SS^S*'*' 
the  terms  of  their  warrant  by  officers  commanding  the  forces  SSdSd2o5*Sf 
abroad,  as  well  as  those  which  they  may  think  proper  to  «» sovereign, 
refer  for  the  Queen's  decision  are  transmitted  to  the  judge 
advocate  general.     Until  the  year  1806  the  decisions  of  the 
sovereign  were  received  and  communicated  by  him,  but  in 
that  year  another  system  was  adopted,  as  embodied  in  a  com- 
munication of  His  Majesty's  pleasure  from  the  secretary  at 
war  to  the  judge  advocate  general,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : — "  The  judge  advocate  general  lays  the  pro-  untutbe 
ceedings  of  courts  martial  before  His  Majesty,  and  afterwards  ^i^M<°^ff 
transmits  them  to  the  commander  in  chief,  or  in  his  absence  to 
the  adjutant  general,  together  with  a  memorandum  in  writing 
of  the  opinion  deliveied  to  His  Majesty  on  each  sentence, 
with  any  observations  that  may  be  thought  necessary  on  any 
part  of  the  proceedings,  in  order  that  His  Majesty's  pleasure 
may  be  received  thereon.     The  commander  in  chief  or  ad- 
jutant general  having  received  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  com- 
tnunicates  the  same  to  the  general  or  commanding  officer  by 
whose  order  the  court  martial  was  assembled,  and  returns  the 
proceedings  to  the  judge  advocate  general,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  letter  by  which  His  Majesty's  pleasure  on  each 
sentence  or  any  part  of  the  proceedings  has  been  communi-' 
cated."  (7) 

718.   The  system  then  established  has  been  continued  to  thejndge 

,  ..,,.,  J,  1  ,  advocate  generml 

the  present  time,  the  judge  advocate  general,  or  when  00-  nowadririag 

bbe  QQeen 

casion  requires,  the  deputy  judge  advocate  general  submit-  Mtotheiagai, 
ting  the  proceedings  to  the  Queen,  at  a  personal  audience, 
with   his   advice   as  to   their  legal  bearing,  and  the  com-  and  the 
mander  in  chief  inves]bigating  the  case  in  reference  to  its 

(7)  Signed,    Bicbard     FitzGerald.  tion  had  been  made  on  the  27th  May, 

War  Office,  6th  August,  1806.     This  1806,  that  the  commander  in  chief ,  or 

alteration  in  the  mode  of  receiving  and  the  a<^utant  general,  should  receive 

communicating   the  King's  decisions  the  proceedings  and  submit  them  to 

upon  the  proceedings  of  general  courts  the  king ;  but  it  was  rescinded  on  the 

martial  was  made  known  by  a  war  6th  August,  as  above,  the  judffe  advo- 

officecircular,  22nd  August,  1806  (fFar  cate  genersJ   having    meanwhile    (in 

Office  RegttUUwn$f   1806,  page  661),  June)  requested  permission  to  resign 

and  a  corresponding  form  of  the  annual  his  appointment,  from  dissatisfaction, 

warrants  was  alter^  in  this  respect  to  it  was  understood,  at  the  alteration, 
that  still  retained,  [g  1251]   A  regula- 


com- 
nuuxler  in  chiel 
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DECISION  UPON  SENTENCE. 


w  to  the 
military  bearing 
ofeachctiae. 


In  cases  of 
acquittal  the 
Qneen  dispenses 
wlt^  a  personal 
audience 


in  Older  to 
avoid  delay. 


The  com- 
mander in  chief 
gives  effect 
to  the  Queen's 
decision. 

The  decision 
of  a  confirming 
ofllcer  is  to 
be  writifen  at 
the  end  of  the 
prooeedingB. 


BsriBiON, 


may  be  onoe 
ordered. 


Reasons  for 
revision  in 
every  case 
embodied  in 
prooeedingB. 


disciplinary  aspect,  and  laying  his  recommendation  before 
the  Queen  as  to  the  remission  or  otherwise  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  sentence. 

719.  A  modification  in  the  established  routine  was  how- 
ever introduced  in  1866,  in  cases  where  the  judge  advocate 
general  is  satisfied  at  the  propriety  of  an  acquittal.  Instead 
of  awaiting  the  royal  command  for  a  personal  audience,  he 
forthwith  despatches  the  proceedings  to  Her  Majesty  in  a 
box,  with  a  precis,  at  the  same  time  informing  the  com- 
mander in  chief  that  he  has  done  so  ;  and  when  he  receives 
Her  Majesty's  approval,  he  at  once  communicates  it  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay. 

720.  In  all  cases  the  commander  in  chief  signs  the  letters 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  Her  Majesty's  decision,  which 
letters  are  prepared  imder  his  direction  by  the  military 
secretary.  (8)  General  or  other  officers  in  command,  who 
have  authority  to  approve  and  confirm  the  sentences  of  courts 
martial,  are  required  to  be  particular  in  stating,  at  the  end 
of  the  proceedings,  their  determination  in  each  case,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  is  disposed  of.  (I) 

721.  If  however  the  proceedings  are  not  approved,  the 
authority  by  which  a  court  martial  may  be  confirmed  is  com- 
petent to  order  a  revision ;  but  it  is  provided  by  the  four- 
teenth section  of  the  mutiny  act  that  no  finding,  opinion,  or 
sentence,  given  by  any  court  martial,  and  signed  by  the 
president,  shall  be  revised  more  than  once.  This  is  not,  as 
has  been  imagined,  an  enabling,  but  a  restrictive  provision, 
as  before  1750,  when  this  limitation  was  inserted  in  this  act, 
the  sentence  might  have  been  returned  for  revision  any 
number  of  times. 

722.  The  sovereign's -commands  for  a  revision  are  commu- 
nicated by  letter.  The  reasons  of  confirming  officers  for 
reassembling  the  court  are  occasionally  written  at  the  end  of 
the  original  proceedings.    A  practice,  which  previously  ex- 

(S)  This  business  has  for  many 
years  been  dealt  with  in  the  office  of 
the  military  secretary.  Lord  North- 
brooke's  committee  {T%ird  Bfparf, 
12th  Feb.  1870,  page  xit.)  recom- 
mended that  the  proceedings  should  go 
to  the  a^iutant  general. 

(I)  Q.R.768.  This  was  the  esta- 
blished custom  before  the  insertion 
of   the    order    in     the    regulations. 


Colonel  Kobertson,  8th  Foot, 
tried,  and  found  guilty,  amongst  other 
charges,  of  "permitting  sentences  of 
regimental  courts  martial  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  without  affixing  his  ap- 
proval to  the  proceedings  of  the  same." 
G.0.460.  15th  September,  1810.  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings 
may  be  dealt  with,  m0  §  730,  &c 
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inted,  is  enforced  by  the  Queen's  regulations  which  direct 
whenever  a  court  martial  is  reassembled  for  the  piupose  of 
revising  its  proceedings,  the  letter,  order,  or  memorandum, 
or  a  copy  thereof,  containing  the  instructions  to  the  court, 
and  the  reasons  for  requiring  the  revision  of  the  finding  or 
sentence,  or  an  authentic  copy  thereof,  may  be  attached  to 
and  form  part  of  the  proceedinfi^s.  (2)     It  is  however  held,  Minute  for 

*  o       \    X  '    rerlsloii  may  te 

that  at  any  time  before  the  court  has  proceeded  to  a  final  reconsidered 

v^  TnnXleiA 

finding  or  sentence,  the  confirming  authority  may  revoke 
the  order  for  revision,  and  either  substitute  another,  or  con- 
firm the  original  finding  and  sentence. 

723.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  martial  are  returned  orders  for 

,  reastfembly 

to  the  officiating  judge   advocate  (or  to   the  president  of  of  court,  how 
minor  courts  martial),  either  direct,  or  through  the  officer, 
by  whose  order  the  court  may  have  been  convened,  and  the 
court  reassembles  according  to  a  notification  in  orders ;  or, 
sometimes  by  a  circular  from  the  officiating  judge  advocate. 
In  the  event  of  the  absence  of  any  member,  except  in  conse- 
quence of  his  death,  illness,  having  been  taken  prisoner  of  Pn>oaeding« 
war,  or  being  no  longer  in  the  service,  the  court  cannot  pro-  puce  in  the 
ceed  to  a  revision,  even  though  the  legal  minimum  or  a  larger  member. 
number  be  present. 

724.  The  mutiny  act  of  1830  declared  that  710  vritneas  NowitnoM 
shall  be  examined,  or  additional  evidence  received  by  a  ^^^^er^^ 
court  martial  on  revision.  (3)   The  words  '^  in  respect  to  any  S^^utf 
charge  on  which  the  prisoner  then  stands  arraigned  "  were 

added  in  1860,  and  authorize  the  reception,  on  revision,  of 
evidence  as  to  previous  convictions.  The  provisions  of  the 
mutiny  act  respecting  additional  evidence  refer  only  to  such 
evidence  as  tends  to  prove  or  disprove  the  offence  set  forth 
in  the  charge. 

725.  Wherea  court  martial  decided  not  to  hear  certain  state-  comtreriwd, 

prisoner  haTinflr 

ments  in  defence,  and  not  to  admit  the  reading  of  parts  of  a  bem  undn^ 

restricted  lo 

printed  book,  ^^  which  the  prisoner  insisted  upon  his  legal  defence, 

(2)  Circ    Mem.,     12th  December,  to  this  extent  only,  that  is,  as  it  may 

1844.    Q.R.7d9L  bear  on  the  questions  thus  pat,  wus 

(8)  M.A.  sec  14.  Before  the  first  the  party  interested  permitted  to  re- 
alteration  of  this  clause  in  1830,  examine.  But  much  difficulty  often 
courts  martial,  on  revision,  never,  with  arose  from  this  {guarded  re^examination 
propriety,  received  evidence  or  ex-  of  witnesses  on  revision ;  and  its  en- 
amined/reiA  witnesses  :  but  particular  tire  prohibition  was,  therefore,  con- 
questions  had  been  put  bjf  the  court  to  sidered  a  judicious  innovation.  An 
a  witness  pretnoudy  examined,  with  a  incidental  advantage  is  the  immediate 
view  to  clear  up  any  doubt  which  and  certain  release  of  the  witnesses, 
might  be  suggested  to  exist  as  to  the  on  the  adjournment  of  the  court  for 
import  of  the  testimony  recorded ;  and  approval. 
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right  to  urge  as  a  justification  against  the  charges,"  such 
statements  and  extracts,  not  being  otherwise  than  '^  decent  and 
proper ;"  and  where  the  prisoner  has,  in  consequence,  with- 
drawn his  address,  and  declined  to  make  any  defence  (at  the 
same  time  protesting  against  the  decision  of  the  court,  and 
subsequently  submitting  the  point  to  the  judge  advocate 
general,  the  general  officer  in  command  having  declined  to 
interfere  upon  the  question),  a  revision  was  ordered,  upon 
the  express  groimds  that  the  trial  had  "  not  been  regular , 
and  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  could  not  be  suatamed.^ 
mutter  pxpunged  The  rciected  document  was  directed  to  be  admitted  and  in- 

by  conrt,  •' 

S^fuj*  **  sorted,  and  the  prisoner's  defence  to  be  heard  throughout ; 
the  judge  advocate  general  remarking,  that  "  the  decision 
of  the  court, '  that  the  prisoner  was  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the 
chapter  and  verse  of  any  book,  but  not  to  read  extracts  from 
religious  works,'  would  seem  to  be  arbitrary,  and  incon- 
sistent with  itself ;  for  when  matter  is  admitted,  by  permis- 
sion to  refer  to  it,  to  be  pertinent,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  any 
defence,  that  the  party  should  be  permitted  also  to  explain 
the  application  of  such  matter  to  his  own  particular  case."  (4) 
For  similar  reasons,  a  revision  has  been  ordered  where  the 
court  had  directed  certain  parts  of  a  prisoner's  address, 
"  containing  religious  matter,  to  be  expunged,  as  being  quite 
foreign  to  the  charge,"  the  prisoner  protesting  against  the 
act  of  the  court  by  observing,  "  that  he  should  reserve  to 
himself  the  liberty  of  referring  to  higher  authority,"  but  pro- 
ceeding with  his  defence.  (5)  In  both  of  the  cases  referred  to 
the  prisoners  merely  read  their  defence  and  did  not  attempt 
to  produce  evidence  on  revision,  though  no  law  then  existed 
to  prevent  it.  Thiese  cases  tend  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  due  admission  or  rejection  of  a  prisoner's  address,  and 
much  more  of  legal  evidence ;  if  the  sentence  could  not  be 
sustained^  because  a  prisoner  was  improperly  restricted  in 
his  address,  much  more  would  the  rejection  of  legal  evidence 
render  it  imwarranted  and  inoperative.  (6) 

726.  A  court  martial,  on  revision,  cannot  alter  or  obli- 
terate any  part  of  the  previous  proceedings,  or  expunge  from 
the  record  any  testimony,  however  illegally  it  may  have 

(4)  J.A.Gr.,  Slst  May,  1S24. — Trial  the    opinion    of   Uie    twelve  judges 

of  Lieut.  Daw8on,  p.  83.  as    to    his    unwarraniid    conviction. 

(6)  Trial  of  Captain  Atchison,  p.  16.  [§919(7)] 
(6)  ISce  the  case  of  Muspratt,  and 


Matter  pre- 
▼iotudy  reooided 
cannot  be 
expunged  : 
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been  admitted.     Its  duty  in  such  ease«  as  the  word  rev^ise  in-  summary  of 

•'  duty  of  court 

dicates,  is  to  review  and  reconsider  its  judgment,  opinion  onreYigion. 
and  sentence ;  which  may  obviously  require  a  reconsidera- 
tion and  weighing  of  the  recorded  testimony,  with  a  view 
to  correct,  by  an  insertion  of  a  second  opinion,  any  error 
in  the  sentence  which  may  have  arisen  from  inadvertence, 
or  from  misconception  of  law  or  of  the  customs  of  the 
service. 

727.  Where  a  court  martial  had  received  evidence  as  to  Reyisionon 
previous  convictions,  subsequent  to  the  defence,  but  prior  evidence  tn^gu. 
to  the  finding  of  guilt,  it  has  been  ruled  that,  as  there  did   *'^ 

*'  not  appear  any  irregularity  till  after  the  defence,"  a  re- 
vision might  be  ordered,  and  the  court  enjoined  ^'  to  dismiss 
from  their  consideration  any  part  of  the  evidence  admitted 
subsequent  to  the  defence  ;  thereupon  deliberating  upon  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  and  passing  sentence 
accordingly .''  It  was  also  observed,  on  the  same  case,  that 
the  inadvertent  approval  of  the  sentence,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, wovJd  have  rendered  the  proceedings  altogether 
invalid.  (7) 

728.  An  ill^ality  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  court,  or  iM^tyin 

a  defect  in  its  composition,  cannot  be  amended  on  revision  ;  or  oonBt^tion 
much  less  can  an  illegality  as  to  the  charge  be  remedied.  (8)  martui  not 
Such  flaws  must  obviously  invalidate  the  proceedings  to  such  on  reriBion, 
a  degree  as  to  render  the  sentence  innoxious  to  the  prisoner,  CToiuage,  ' 
as  must  any  illegal  assumption  of  jurisdiction  over  crime  or 
person;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  such  capital  error  but  must  in- 
must  necessarily  so  entirely  annihilate  the  trial  as  to  expose  wntenoe.^  * 
the  prisoner  to  trial  by  another  court  mailial.     The  statute 
enacts  that  no  officer  or  soldier,  bei/ng  acquitted^  or  convicted 
of  any  offence,  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  a  second  time,  by 
the  same  or  any  other  court  martial,  for  the  same  offence.  (1 ) 
A  court  which  has  exceeded  its  jiuisdiction  may  still,  in 
itself,  be  a  legal  court,  though  not  legally  competent  to  ^^*2S?co^ 

offender  ouinoc 

(7)  Judge  advocate  general  as  to.  guilty  thereupon.  I  need  not  add,  ^^  * 
district  court  martial  on  Private  Rush-  that  I  consider  any  revision  out  of  the 
ton,  95th  E«giment.  question,  as  no  sentence  of  punish- 
es) On  a  reference  to  the  judge  ad-  ment  could  be  properly  adjudged  or 
vocate  general,  he  replied,  "  I  entirely  enforced  upon  a  charge  not  supportable 
concur  with  Major  General  Boss  in  in  law." — Sir  J,  Beckett  to  the  Judge 
thinking  the  charge  so  absolutely  de-  Advocate  on  a  District  Court  Martial, 
fective  in  all  legal  respects,  that  it  was  IBM  March,  1830. 
impossible  to  confirm  a    finding    of        (I)  M.A.14. 
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entertain  a  particular  charge,  or  any  charge  against  a  pri- 
soner of  privileged  rank,  for  whose  trial  a  court  of  a  special 
composition  is  enjoined,  as  in  the  case  of  a  field  o£Bcer.   But 
when  a  trial  has  by  inadvertence  illegally  taken  place  before 
such  intHTisicaUy  leg&\  court,  and  an  acquittal  or  conviction 
has  been  once  recorded,  the  statutory  provision  above  quoted 
must  preclude  any  further  trial.     If  indeed  the  court  were 
itself  illegally  constituted,  as  for  instance,  if  it  were  con- 
vened by  an  oflficer  who  had  not  received  a  warrant,  if  an 
oath,  other  than  that  prescribed,  had  been  used,  or  the  ap- 
pointed oath  had  been  omitted,  if  it  consisted  of  less  than 
the  mininiun  number  of  members,  then,  indeed,  it  would 
be  no  court  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  opinion  any 
number  of  officers,  so  assembling  otherwise  than  as  required 
by  the  law,  might  be  pleased  to  express  in  writing,  it  coi}ld 
not  be  termed  the  acquittal  or  conviction  of  an  officer  or 
soldier  by  a  court  martial :  their  acts  would  be  mere  nulli- 
ties.— It  must  be  evident,  without  further  remark,  that  the 
illegal  act  of  a  legal  court,  and  the  act  of  an  assembly  of 
officers  constituting  no  court  whatever  are  essentially  and 
wholly  diffierent.  (2) 

729.  When  the  finding  and  sentence,  or  both  finding  and 
sentence,  are  modified  by  the  coiui^  upon  revision,  the  court 
is  required  in  eveiy  instance  to  ^'  revoke  their  former  act  or 
acts,  which  are  to  be  modified,  whether  finding  only,  or  sen- 
tence only,  or  sentence  and  finding,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
state  in  complete  form  their  final  finding  or  sentence,  or 
finding  and  sentence.'*  (3)    If  the  court  on  revision  adhere 


(2)  The  author,  in  the  second  edition 
of  this  work,  was  enabled  to  refer  in 
support  of  the  construction  which  he 
has  placed  on  the  mutiny  act,  to  the 
following  opinion,  given  in  December, 
182S,  by  Sir  J.  Beckett,  when  judge 
advocate  general :  "  The  circumstance 
of  Ensign  Brown  (whose  property  the 
prisoner  is  accused  with  an  attempt  to 
steal),  sitting  as  a  member  of  the 
court,  appears  to  me  to  be  more  open 
to  observation ;  indeed,  I  think  it  so  ob- 
jectionable that  I  aeqoiesce  in  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  punishment  awarded  by 
the  court  being  remitted  in  this  case, 
and  as  the  prisoner  cannot  legally  be 
brought  to  trial  a  second  time  upon  the 
enme  eharge^  I  would  suggest  that  the 
prisoner  be  ordered  to  his  duty  forth- 
with."   Subsequently  the  same  prin- 


ciple was  acted  upon  in  the  following 
sinfftUar  case.  An  officer  belonging 
to  tne  Queen's  regiment  in  India  was 
brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  be 
cashiered,  but  it  appearing  that  the 
oourty  although  convened  by  competent 
authority  and  otherwise  regular  in  its 
proceedings,  was  wholly  composed  of 
officers  in  the  then  Company's  service, 
which  was  not  legal  under  the  existing 
mutiny  aot,  the  sentence  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  the  prisoner  was 
released  from  his  arrest  and  returned 
to  his  duty. 

See  also  aK.781,  and  {  73i. 

(3)  Circular.  Horse  Guards,  29th 
Dee.  1866.  The  prescribed  forms 
are  now  inserted  in  the  regulations. — 
Q.R.  Appendix,  No.  4. 
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to  their  former  judgment,  the  fact  is  stated  in  the  established 
form ;  that  they  "  do  now  respectfully  adhere  to  their  former 
sentence,"  or  "  finding  and  sentence,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  court  having  finally  closed,  the  proceedings  are  returned 
to  the  confirming  authority,  and  are  then  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  original  proceedings  which  have  not  been 
revised. 

730.  The  proceedings  of  courts  martial,  [§720]  whether  sentence  may 
original  or  revised,  (4)  may  be  ^  ooniirmed 

I.  Confirmed^  or  where  part  of  the  sentence  is  illegal,  and  whoiiy, 
the  proceedings  have  been  once  revised,  or  the  confirming 
authority  does  not  think  it  necessary,  or  is  unable,  to  re-  <wini»rt. 
assemble  the  court  to  revise  its  proceedings,  80  much  of  the 
sentence  may  be  confirmed  as  is  legal :-— or 

II.  Confirrtiedj  biU  not  approved,  the  legal  effect  of  which  sentence  con. 
differs  in  no  degree  from  an  approval,  except  perhaps  in  notftppra^d. 
the   case  of  detachment  general  courts  martial,  it  being 
declared  by  the  article  and  mutiny  act,  that  the  sentence 

shall  not  be  carried  into  effect,  until  approved  and  (5)  coo- 
firmed  :— K)r 

III.  Disapproved,  and  not  confirmed ;  the  effect  of  which  sentence 

is  to  nullify  the  sentence:  but,  as  before  mentioned,  [§728]  *"^pp^^**' 

not  to   the  extent  of  exposing  the   prisoner  to  a  second 

trial. 

731.  When  the  proceedings  of  a  court  martial  (whether  megiipro. 
without,  or  after  confirmation)  are  quashed  or  set  aside  by  ^{2? 
proper  authority  on  account  of  their  illegality,  or  from  any  StiST*^ 
other  circumstance,  the  person  tried  is  ^^  relieved  from  all 
consequences   of  his   trial,  and   all   record  of  it  is  to  be 
erased."  ( 6 )  It  belongs  to  the  Queen  alone  to  pardon  a  prisoner  The  pudon  of 
who  has  been  convicted  by  sentence  of  courts  martial  when  l^S^^ 
the  proceedings  are  confirmed.     A  confirming  officer  has  ^S^fi^twlr 

of  the  crown 

(4)  In  those  cases  [$712]  where,  in  been  elsewhere  expunged,  and  it  may 

Her  Majesty's  foreign  possessions,  the  therefore  be    reiy  possible    that    in 

confirmation  of  the  oi&cer  commanding  this  case  thej  may  haw  been  over- 

the  forces  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  looked. 

the  eiTil  goyemor,  and  such  approval  (6)  Q.R71 1,-1609/.  See^IZS,  A 
is  withheld,  the  confirming  autnority  soldier  illegally  convicted  of  a  charge 
deals  with  the  case  as  if  no  conditional  on  rejoining  for  duty  is  settled  with  for 
confirmation  had  been  given  to  the  full  pay,  less  sixpence  a  day  for  subsist- 
sentence.  •  enoe  while  in  confinement,  subject  to 
(6^  M.A.12,  A.W.12i.  The  words  the  power  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
**  duljf  approved^  in  other  clauses  have  war  (A.W.176)  to  withhold  such  sol- 
been  replaced  by  the  word  *'  confirmed**  dier's  pay. — R.  W.686. 
and  the  words  **  approved  and  **  have 
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power  to  remit,  and  if  from  inadvertence  he  should  have 
exceeded  his  authority  in  this  respect,  the  minute  of  pardon  is 
treated  as  a  minute  of  remission.  [§  734]  It  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Mowbray  that  '*  The  distinction  is  not  one  of  words 
only,  as  a  pardon  cancels  the  conviction  as  well  as  the  sen- 
tence, whereas  a  remission  affects  only  the  sentence,  leaving 
the  conviction  standing."  (7) 

732.  In  other  cases  where  the  proceedings  are  confirmed, 
the  Queen,  or  officers  thereto  authorized  by  warrant  under 
the  sign  manual  may  either  cause  the  sentence  to  be  put  in 
execution;  [§760]  or  they  may,  by  the  minute  of  confirma- 
tion, suspend,  mitigate,  [§733]  remit,  [§734]  or  commute 
[§  735]  the  sentence  awarded  by  the  com-t. 

733.  The  only  provisions  for  mitigating  sentences  in  the 
mutiny  act  or  articles  of  ¥rar  are  in  the  case  of  corporal 
punishment,  when  the  confirming  officer  is  authorized  to 
mitigate  it,  either  by  reducing  the  number  of  lashes,  or  by 
awarding,  instead  of  such  sentence,  an  imprisonfnent  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  twenty  days,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and  cor- 
poral punishment  to  be  inflicted  in  the  prison,  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  lashes; (8)  and  in  the  case  of  forfeitures  when 
combined  with  penal  servitude.  [§739]  But,  by  custom,  and 
in  terms  of  the  warrants  for  holding  courts  martial  sentences 
of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  have  been  mitigated  to 
simple  imprisonment;  cashiering  to  dismissal,  [§116]  and 
public  reprimand  to  private. 

734.  Sentences  may  be  remitted  either  in  part,  except  a 
sentence  of  penal  servitude,  which  cannot  be  awarded  for  a 
period  of  less  than  five  years,  (9)  or  wholly ;  or  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  solitary  confinement  may  be  remitted,  leaving 
the  imprisonment  to  take  effect  without  solitary  confinement. 
In  this  last  case,  there  is  no  remission  of  any  penalty  conse- 
quent on  conviction,  [§133-140]  such  as  forfeiture  of  service 
or  good  conduct  pay.  (10) 

735.  As  to  conunutation  it  is  to  be  particularly  observed 
that  there  is  no  power  even  in  the  crown,  (1)  or  with  the 


(7)  J.A.G.,  9Ui  March,  1867. 

(8)  M.A.24.    A.W.120. 

(9)  Penal  Serritiide  Act,  1864.  s.  20. 

(10)  Q.R.781.     See   §731.    Ab    to 
remiBsion  of  imprinonment  aft«r  coni- 


mittAl,  see  §  785.     As  to  vtstoration  of 
servioe,  &c.,  wf  {  791. 

(1)  In  the  year  1727f  when  there 
wan  no  proTiHion  in  the  mutiny  act  so 
to  the  commutation  of  punishment,  tlie^ 
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consent  of  the  prisoner  under  sentence,  to  alter  the  species 
of  any  punishment,  except  in  accordance  with  the  mutiny 
act  and  articles  of  war. 

756.  The  mutiny  act  provides  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Power  to  00m- 
Her  Majesty,  ^'  m  aU  cases  whaiaoever^  instead  of  causing  a  ^  cM*iieriogf ^ 
sentence  of  cashiering  to  be  put  in  execution,  to  order  the 
offender  to  b^  reprimanded,  or,  in  addition  thereto,  to  suffer 
such  loss  of  army  or  regimental  rank,  or  both,  as  may  be 
deemed  expedients  (2) 

737.  The  mutiny  act  provides  that  in  all  cases,  whether  of  Judgment  of 
officers  or  soldiers,  where  the  punishment  of  death  has  been  oommnted 
awarded  by  a  general  court  martial  or  detachment  general  ser/itadeor 
court  martial,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  or,  if  in  any  mcnts,  by  the 
place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  British  Isles,  for  the 
conmianding  officer  having  authority  to  confirm  the  sentence, 
instead  of  causing  such  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution, 

to  order  the  offender  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any 
term  not  less  than  five  years,  or  to  suffer  such  term  of  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  with- 
out solitary  confinement,  as  shall  seem  meet  to  Her  Majesty,  or  the  omon 
or  to  the  officer  commanding  as  aforesaid.  The  articles  of  war  in  chief  abroad. 
(3)  repeat  this  provision  as  regards  officers  conmianding-in- 
chief  abroad,  and  limit  the  solitary  confinement  [§  121]  to  the 
periods  prescribed  in  the  one  himdred  and  twenty-sixth  article. 

738.  The  mutiny  act  also  provides  that  in  any  case  where  a  sentence 
a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  has  been  awarded  by  a  general  tnde  may  n« 
or  detachment  general  court  martial,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  impriMnmeut. 
Majesty,  or,  abroad,  for  the  officer  commanding  in  chief  the 

forces,  instead  of  causing  such  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, to  order  that  the  offender  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years.    The  articles  of  war  repeat 

King  desired  the  opinion  of  the  law  added  to  the  mutiny  act  of  1837,  and 

o£Scen  of  the  crown  as  to  whether  he  extends  not  only  to  the  oflfenee   of 

could  mitigate  a  sentence  of  death,  false  musters,  which  was  then  per- 

Their  answer  was,  "  that  as  the  law  emptorily    punished    by    cashiering, 

now  stands  His  Majesty  cannot  change  unaer  the  provisions  of  the  section  to 

the  sentence  of  death  into  any  other  which  it  was  annexed,  but  also  to  all 

corporal  punishment,  because  though  offences  under  the    articles    and    to 

it  IS  a  mitigation  in  favour  of  the  offences  under  the  seventy-sixth,  and 

criminal,  yet  it  is  giving  a  new  and  eighty-seventh  sections,  where  the  ca- 

differentjudgment  which  the  law  doth  shiering  is  a  consequence  of  convic- 

not  admit   ot"— 10th  Feb.   1727.—  tion  by  the  civil  power. 

CUM9  MUUory  Foreea,  i  610.  (3)  MA.16.    A.W.141. 
(2)  M.A.25.    This    provision    was 
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thiR  provision,  as  far  as  relates  to  commanders  in  chief  abroad, 
and  add  the  limitation  as  to  solitary  confinement.  (4) 

739.  Where  an  award  of  any  forfeiture,  or  of  deprivation 
of  pay,  or  of  stoppages  of  pay  has  been  added  to  any  sentence 
of  penal  servitude,  Her  Majesty,  or,  abroad,  the  officer  com- 
manding in  chief  Her  Maje^ys  forces  there  serving,  in  the 
event  of  the  sentence  being  commuted  for  imprisonment,  may 
order  such  award  of  forfeiture,  deprivation  of  pay,  or  stop- 
pages of  pay  to  be  enforced,  mitigated,  or  remitted,  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient.  (5) 

740.  In  all  cases  where  corporal  punishment  (ormB  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  sentence,  the  confirming  authority 
may  commute  such  corporal  punishment  to  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  forty-two  days,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and 
with  or  without  solitary  confinement.  (6) 

741.  When  sentences  of  penal  servitude  or  corporal  pun- 
ishment are  commuted  to  imprisonment,  and  the  offender, 
at  the  time  of  such  commutation,  is  imder  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment or  penal  servitude,  it  is  lawful  to  direct  that 
such  commuted  sentence  of  imprisonment  shall  commence  at 
the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude  to 
which  such  prisoner  shall  have  been  so  previously  sentenced, 
although  the  aggregate  of  the  term  of  imprisoment  or  penal 
servitude  respectively  may  exceed  the  term  for  which  any  of 
those  pimishments  could  be  otherwise  awarded.  (7) 

742.  Lastly,  the  articles  of  war  provide  that,  when  any 
person  has  been  sentenced  by  a  court  martial  to  stoppages  of 
pay,  the  commander  in  chief  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
secretary  of  state  for  war,  may  remit  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  such  stoppages  in  any  case  where  such  remission 
may  appear  to  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  service.  (8) 

743.  In  the  case  of  general  courts  martial,  upon  which  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  has  been  taken,  her  decision  is  commu- 
nicated by  letter  to  the  general  or  other  officer  who  con- 
vened the  court  martial,  containing  a  copy  of  the  charges. 


(4)  M.A.20.  AW.142. 


(6)  M.A.21. 
(6)  M.A.1 


time,  with  intervals  of  not  less  thnn 
seven  days  between  each  period  of  such 
.24.  A.W.120.  The  article    confinement. 

also  provides  that  the  solitary  confine-        As  to  the  mitigation  by  commuting  a 

ment  awarded  in  commutation  of  a    part  of  the  awa^,  see  ^7Z3, 

sentence  of  corporal  punishment  shaU        (7)  M.A.28. 

in   no  case  exceed  seven  dajfs  at  a        (8)  A.W.134. 
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finding,  and  sentence,  the  proceedings  being  deposited  in  the  howcommn- 
judge  advocate  general's  office.  [§700]     In  the  case  of  those  or  by  superior 
general  courts  martial  which  are  disposed  of  by  commanders  °^^^ 
of  the  forces  abroad,  and  of  all  district  or  garrison  courts 
martial,  the  proceedings,  when  the  minute  of  the  confirming 
authority  has  been  duly  made,  are  forwarded  to  the  prisoner's 
immediate  commanding  officer,  and  are  returned  by  him  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  judge  advocate,  or  the  president  of 
the  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  [§486]  in  order  to  their 
being  by  them  transmitted  to  the  judge  advocate  general  in 
London. 

744.  The  Queen's  decision  on  the  trial  is  not  communi-  SdS!?i?iS^*Si 
nated  to  the  troops  through  general,  district,  or  regimental  **"^ 
orders,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  commander  in  chief  signi- 
fies kis  special  conmiands  to  that  effect ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
it  is  customary  for  the   communication  to  be  made  by  a 
general  order  addressed  to  the  army  at  large.  (9)    The  usual 
routine  in  all  ordinary  cases  is  for  the  general  officer  to  ^^^ 
communicate  to  the   officer  commanding  the  regiment  to 
which  the  prisoner  belongs,  a  copy  of  the  official  commu- 
nication of  the  result  of  the  trial  which  he  receives  firom 
the  military  secretary,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  from  the  adjutant  general.  (10) 

74;.  In  cases  of  capital  punishment,  the  confirmation,  and,  okpHai 
where  required,  the  approval  of  the  civil  governor,  [§711,713] 
is  promulgated,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  or  a  special  warrant, 
for  the  execution  of  the  prisoner,  is  addressed  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  division,  brigade,  or  garrison,  as  it  may 
happen. 

746.  The  sentences  of  general  courts  martial  abroad  are  Promnigation 

of  Bcntenco 

promulgated  in  general  orders  or  otherwise  at  the  discretion  abroad,  and  of 
of  the  general  officer.     In   special  circumstances  the  sen- 
tences of  district  and  regimental  courts  martial  are  also  occa- 
sionally published  in  orders.   General  officers  not  imfrequently 
take  occasion  of  the  publication  of  courts  martial  in  orders  to  Remarks  of 
point  to  the  consequences  of  misconduct,  or  enforce  atten-  on  courts 

.  n  \-      •    f  •11  t  n  martial, 

tion  to  pomts  of  discipline,  or  m  the  procedure  of  courts  may  be  vainawe 
martial.     The  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  afford  many  the  disc  jpiineot 

the  Hn(U)'i 

valuable  examples ;  but  it  is  most  essential  that  the  confirming 

(9)  Letter,  Adjutant  General,  Horse  Guards,  14th  Not.  1839. 

(10)  iSto  warrant,  §1261. 
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officer  should  be  very  guarded  in  any  intimation  in  this  public 
form  of  his  disapproval  of  the  judgment  of  the  court.  The  com-* 
mander  in  chief  in  India  having  announced  in  general  orders 
why  he  was  imable  to  concur  in  the  acquittal  of  his  aide-de- 
camp Captain  Jervis  on  the  first  and  second  charges,  and 
why  he  felt  himself  precluded  from  attending  to  the  court's 
recommendation  to  mercy,  the  opinion  of  His  Soyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  conveyed  to  him  in  the  following 
terms :  ''It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  field  marshal  conmianding 
in  chief,  under  these  circumstances,  to  inform  your  excellency 
that  he  cannot  approve  the  remarks  which  you  have  thought 
fit  to  publish  in  your  general  orders,  for  His  Boyal  Highness 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  those  remarks  have  a  practical 
tendency  to  weaken  the  independence  of  courts  martial,  to 
bring  contempt  on  military  tribunals  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  afifect  the  discipline  of  the  army  in  a  very  material 
degree."  (1) 

747.  In  the  year  1842  the  original  proceedings  of  a  court 
martial,  after  having  been  confirmed  by  the  general  officer, 
were  lost  in  their  transit  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
prisoner's  regiment :  the  judge  advocate  general,  in  reply  to 
the  adjutant  general,  gave  his  opinion,  that  the  best  evidence 
of  the  proceedings  (the  finding,  sentence,  and  confirmation) 
having  been  lost,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  secondary  evi- 
dence, which  in  this  instance  was  furnished  by  a  memorandum 
transmitted  by  the  general  officer  and  by  the  testimony  of 
the  president  of  the  court :  his  letter  concluded  as  follows : 
^  Under  those  circumstances  this  is  amply  sufficient,  and. 


(1)  Deipobch,  17th  Jan.  1867. 
ordered  by  the  Hodbo  of  Gommona  to 
be  printed,  para,  27  [§  836].  The  de- 
8pAt(*h  concluded  as  follows : 

"  3d  In  conveying  to  you  hie  views 
ae  to  the  part  taken  by  ^our  exoei- 
lency  with  rt^orence  to  this  trial,  the 
field  marshal  commanding  in  chief  has 
performed  a  very  painM  duty;  but 
there  is  still  one  point  to  which  he  must 
advert  in  justice  to  the  court  whose 
proceedings  are  under  review. 

"  36.  It  is  only  due  to  the  president 
and  members  of  that  court  to  state 
that,  although  in  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  the  judge  advocate  general 
there  were  some  iire^ularities  admit- 
ting of  oYisen'ation,  unnecessary  to  ad- 


vert to  in  detail,  inasmuch  as  nothing; 
took  place  to  affect  the  legality  of  the 
trial,  the  perusal  of  the  proceedings 
enabled  him  to  say  that  he  considered 
the  court  to  have  performed  their  diffi- 
cult functions  with  *  marked  vuparii- 
aiUy  and  sound  judgmmt* 

**  37.  His  Royal  Highness  entirely 
concurs  in  this  opinion ;  and  as  he  con> 
siders  it  only  right  and  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  officers  composing  the  court  that 
this  opinion  should  be  made  known  to 
them,His  Royal  Highness  requests  you 
will  take  measures  for  giving  effect  to 
his  wishes  in  this  respect,  leaving  it  to 
your  excellency  to  do  so  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  appear  called  for  under  the 
eircomstances." 
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I  think,  the  sentence  should  be  promulgated  in  conformity  and  the  sen. 
with  the  memorandum,  and  should  be  carried  into  execution.  bT^^i^ed  into 
as  it  would  have  been  if  the  original  proceedings  were  forth- 
coming." (2) 

748.  Where  no  minute  exists,  the  same  principle  still  ap-  cau  where  no 
plies(3)— that  in  the  absence  of  the  best  evidence,  resort  °^"'*®^*«^- 
must  be  had  to  the  next  best,  which  can  be  procured.    It  was 
ofiBcially  decided,  (4)  with  reference  to  the  case  of  a  soldier  in 

the  Grenadier  Guards,  that  '^  if  the  president  have  a  distinct 
personal  recollection  of  the  sentence,  and  of  the  substance  of 
the  charge,  and  the  confirming  authority  certifies  also  that 
the  proceedings  were  confirmed  by  him,  the  sentence  may  be 
carried  into  effect." 

749.  There  is  no  court  of  law  in  which  an  appeal  can  be  rkvtsw  of 
brought  against  the  proceedings  or  sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial when  the  prisoner  and  the  offence  are  within  its  juris-  aioneoumpe- 
diction;  nor  in  which  the  sentence  can  be  reviewed.     The  the  sentence  or  a 
privy  council  reviewed  the  sentence  of  a  naval  court  martial  when  it  has 

in  the  remarkable  case  of  Lieutenant  Fiye,  of  the  Marines,  itajtuiadiction. 
in  1743.  (1)  In  the  present  day  the  functions  of  a  court  of 
appeal  are  practically,  if  not  formally,  discharged  by  the 
judge  advocate  general,  who  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
military  authorities,  and  responsible  to  Parliament  in  every 
case  that  arises.  (2)  When  cases  other  than  those  which 
he  has  submitted  to  the  Queen  are  officially  brought  before 

(2)  J^.G.  7th  Dec.  1842.  to  bring  home  to  the  gniltj  party. 

(3)  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  (4)  Letter,  dated  30th  Sept.  1845. 
that  these  precedents  do  not  apply  to  (1)1  M*Arthar,  268.  [|  459(7)] 
the  proof  of  previous  convictions  when  In  the  army  at  the  present  day,  not 
given  in  evidence  against  a  prisoner,  only  are  the  proceedings  of  aU  g^eneral 
who  has  been  found  guilty ;  in  which  and  district  courts  martial  subiect  to 
case,  the  law  points  out  what  se-  examination  by  the  judge  advocate 
oondary  evidence  shall  be  sufficient;  general,  when  transmitted  to  his 
and  there  would  not  be  the  same  oc-  office ;  but,  by  means  of  the  monthly 
casion,  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  returns  of  courts  martial,  [§  755]  the 
of  discipline,  to  relax  the  strict  rule,  sentences  of  regimental    and    other 

In  addition  to  the  chances  of  un-  courts  martial  are  brought  under  the 

avoidable  accident,  many  cases  will  notice  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and 

ff^iggwt  themselves  to  officers  of  ex-  are  subjected  to  a  careful  scrutinv. 

perience,  where,  if  there  was  an  im-  (2)  See   Mr.    Mowbray's  evidence, 

pression  that  the  sentence  of  a  court  Courts  Martial  Commission,  Q.  41'  7. 

martial  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 

unless  the  original  proceedings  or  pre-  House  of  Commons  should  not  attempt 

cise  proof  of  their  exact  tenor  were  to  constitute  itself  a  court  of  appeal  in 

forthcoming,  it  would  give  rise  to  at-  military  cases,  but  "it  is  beyona  doubt 

tempts  to  make  away  with  the  requisite  that  if  a  case  of  grievance  arises,  it  has 

evidence,  which  it  would  be  almost  im-  the  power  to  interfere." — ^Mr.  Walpolo, 

possible  to  prevent,  and  most  difficult  H.  C.,.  22nd  May,  1865. 
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him  for  his  advice,  they  are  liable  to  be  quashed,  [§731]  or 
otherwise  dealt  with  as  he  may  advise,  and  the  observa- 
tions he  may  make  are  commimicated  to  the  confirming 
authority. 

750.  It  belongs  to  the  Queen  alone,  or  to  such  officers  as 
she  may  depute,  to  abrogate  or  confirm  the  sentence  :(3) 
but  the  power  of  the  superior  courts  to  enquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  president  and  members,  or  any  individual 
member,  of  a  court  martial,  or  the  confirming  officer,  against 
whom  there  may  be  alleged  an  undue  exercise  of  authority, 
any  excess  of  jurisdiction,  or  any  illegality  of  proceeding, 
has  been  shown  in  several  instances,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  determination  to  protect  their  independence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  judicial  office.  (4) 

751.  The  superior  courts  at  home,  or  in  the  colonies,  grant 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  where  probable  ground  is  shown 
that  a  military  prisoner,  either  before  or  after  trial,  is  held 
in  illegal  custody.  (5)  The  court  of  Queen's  Bench  will  not 
grant  a  criminal  information  for  any  act  unless  it  be  com- 
mitted from  corrupt  or  vindictive  motives.  If  an  ill^^al 
act  be  conmiitted  merely  by  ignorance  or  mistake,  the  appli- 
cant may  seek  his  remedy  by  indictment,  or  may  bring  an 
action  for  damages  in  respect  to  any  injury  he  may  have 
sustained. 

752.  The  eighty-ninth  section  of  the  mutiny  act  recognizes 
the  liability  of  members  and  ministers  (6)  of  courts  martial 


(3)  See  the  opinion  of  Lord  Erskine 
giren  in  the  letter  relntive  to  Mnsprat, 

L919.  See  ftlso  the  decision  of  Lord 
oughborough  in  the  case  of  Serjeant 
Qrant.— 1  H.  BlachsUme*a  B^orta,  60. 
In  Michaelmas  term,  1833,  Mr.  John 
Waller  Poo,  late  a  lieutenant  in  the 
6dth  regiment,  who  had  been  dismissed 
His  Mi\jesty's  service  by  sentence  of  a 
court  martial,  held  at  Chatham,  in  the 
October  preceding,  made  an  applica- 
tion in  tlio  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
a  prohibition  of  restraining  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence.  The  lord  chief 
justice  (Denman)  observed  that  sup- 
posing the  case  of  Grant  v.  Gowd 
{sec  before,  §  63)  to  furnish  some  ar- 
gument for  a  proceeding  of  this  na- 
ture before  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, still  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
what  the  court  could  prohibit  qfter 
exocutiou.    Hu  also  remarked  in  de- 


livering the  judgment  of  the  court, 
that  the  king  had  the  exclusive,  un- 
controlled prerogative  of  dismissing 
any  soldier  or  officer  whom  he  pleased, 
with  or  without  a  court  martial ;  and 
what  the  king  had  power  to  do,  inde- 
pendent of  any  enquiry,  he  plainly 
might  do,  even  though  the  enquiry 
shotdd  not  be  Batisf&ctory  to  a  court 
of  law, 

(4)  See  Sir  Fitxroy  Kelly,  quoted 
$699. 

(6)  See  the  ease  of  Captain  Douglas, 
$351^2);  Lieut.  Allen,  $780;  Com. 
Storekeeper  Moore,  §  396. 

(6;  This  includes  not  only  provost 
marshals,  keepers  of  prisons,  &e.,  but 
also  superior  and  other  officers,  and  any 
persons  ministerially  concerned,  in  the 
execution  of,  or  giving  effect  to,  the 
sentence,  or  in  the  custody  of  the  pri- 
soner.   Lieut.  Allen,  82fld  Kegiment 
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to  actions  at  law»  in  respect  of  any  sentence,  or  of  anything 
done  in  virtue  of  or  in  pursuance  of  any  sentence :  but  re- 


stricts such  proceeding?  to  the  courts  of  record  at  Westminster  una  how  the 
or  in  Dabliu  or  India,  or  to  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  ooiutracciin 
This  ^must  be  understood  not  as  applying  to  acts  in  all 
respects  regularly  done  (for  otherwise  it  would  be  useless) 
but  for  acts  honestly  though  it  may  be  erroneously  done  in 
the  discharging  of  a  duty ."(7)    The  section  provides  treble  tnbteoostoto 
costs  to  the  defendant,  in  case  he  obtains  a  verdict,  or  the 
plaintiff  becomes  nonsuited,  or  suffers  any  discontinuance  of 
the  action. 

753.  The  11  &  12  Will.  3,  c.  12,  provides  that  governors  offloenon 
and  commanders  in  chief  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  proceeded 
by  the  court  of  King^s  Bench,  or  by  a  special  commission  in  KnguuHi  for 
England,  for  acts  of  oppression  or  crimes  committed  in  colo-  mittcd  abr<!«i 
nies  and  plantations  beyond  the  seas.    And  by  the  42  Geo.  3,  ot  their^o^r. 
c.  85,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  person  whatever,  employed 
in  the  service  of  His  Majesty,  in  any  civil  or  military  station, 
office,  or  capacity  whatever,  shall  commit  any  crime  or  offence 
in  the  execution,  or  under  colour,  or  in  the  exercise,  of  his 
office,  he  may  be  tried  for  it  in  Engjiand  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  upon  an  indictment,  or  upon  an  information  exhibited 
by  the  attorney  general. 

(having  beon  roleasod  on  a  writ  of  It  was  for  them  to   say  what   the 

habea3  corpus,  as  mentioned,  §  7B0),  amount  of  damnges  should  be,  not 

obtained  a  Tordictwith  200/. damages  in  treating  Uw  case  as  one  of  an  arbi- 

the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the  trar^  outrage  on  the  liberties  of  the 

10th  July,  1861,  for  false  imprison-  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  not  re- 

ment,  against  H.B.H.  the  Duke   of  garding  it  quite  so  lightly  as  it  luid 

Cambridge,  who,  it  was  admitted,  was  been  represented  by  the  counsel  fur 

answerable  for  the  act  of  the  adjutant  the    defendant" — Timea,    March    4, 

general  who  gave  the  order  for  his  1861. 

committal.  (7)  By  Mr.  Justice  WiUes.    Kaffh* 

He  had  previously  obtained  a  ver-  ici/  v.  JUet/,  C.F.  4  Foster  &  Finlason, 

diet  with  601.  damages  against  the  798.    The  regulations  lay  down  that 

governor  of  the  military   prison    at  when  officers  or  soldiers  are  made  de- 

Weedon,  the  learned  judge  who  tried  fendants  in  criminal  or  civil  proceed- 

the  case  explaining  to  the  juiy  in  liis  ings,  the  defence  must  be  conducted  on 

charge  that  "  The  subordinate  officers  the  solo  responsibility  of  the  defend- 

of  tile  great  ministers  of  government  ant,  until  the  decision  of  the  secretary 

were  liable  to    an    action  for   their  for  war  is  given.    So  assistance  is 

wrongful  acts.    There  was,  however,  given,  nor  is  the  cost  of  the  defence 

a  great  difference  in  this  from  many  reimbursed,  when  the  act  complained 

actions  of  this  kind,    in  which  the  of  was  not  one  sanctioned  by  compe- 

wrongful  imprisonment  was  under  an  tent  authority,  or  clearly  within  the 

arrest  for  some  crime  which  the  plain-  prescribed  course  of  the  defendant's 

tiff  had  not  really  committed.    Hero  duty. — Q.K.784,  anieuded.  Army  Cir- 

the  plaintiff  had  been  lawfully  con-  cular,  1st  Feb.  1870. 
victed  and  sentenced  to  impriauamcnt. 
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754-  Undue  exercise  of  authority  by  regimental  or  other 
courts  martial,  apart  from  the  action  of  the  common  law 
courts,  may,  at  any  time,  be  made  the  subject  of  enquiry  by 
superior  military  authority.  Not  only  does  a  great  degree 
of  responsibility  attach  to  the  officer  who  confirms  the  sen- 
tence, but  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  abuse  or  irregu- 
larity, the  whole  proceedings  of  regimental  and  detachment 
courts  martial  are  required  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of 
each  regiment,  signed  by  the  president,  and  countersigned 
as  approved  by  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  original 
proceedings  of  every  general  and  district  or  garrison  court 
martial  are  transmitted  to  the  judge  advocate  general. 

755.  A  monthly  return  of  courts  martial  is  made  up  to  the 
first  of  each  month,  containing  the  names  of  all  men  who  have 
been  tried  by  courts  martial  during  the  preceding  month, 
and  is  transmitted  to  the  general  officer  under  whose  orders 
the  corps  is  serving,  and,  through  him,  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  forces,  showing,  according  to  prescribed  form, 
the  length  of  service  of  the  offender ;  whether  tried  before, 
and  if  so,  wh^  where,  hoW;  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and 
what  sentence;  the  crime,  date  and  place  of  commission; 
the  description  of  court  martial  by  which  tried,  whether 
general,  district,  or  regimental ;  the  date  and  place  of  trial ; 
the  original,  and  (if  revised)  the  revised,  finding  and  sen- 
tence ;  by  whom  and  when  confirmed ;  punishment  inflicted ; 
punishment  remitted ;  and  the  name  of  officer  in  command 
of  the  regiment.  The  return  has  also  a  column  for  remarks, 
in  which  the  permission  of  the  sifperior  authority  to  try 
grave  offences  by  an  inferior  court  is  to  be  noticed,  any 
special  directions  or  any  remarks  made  by  the  confirming 
authority,  are  to  be  inserted,  and  in  which  the  general  officer 
is  directed  (8)  to  notice  any  irregularities  which  may  have 
occurred,  and  to  state  what  steps  he  has  taken  thereon,  and 
also  to  explain  any  special  case  in  which  he  may  have  thought 
it  right  to  sanction  a  departure  from  the  established  regula- 
tions. These  returns  are  then  rigidly  gone  through  at  the 
Horse  Gruards,  and  informality  or  irregularity  is  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  otherwise  redressed, 
as  the  justice  of  the  case  may  require. 


(8)  Circular  to  General  Officers,  4th  May,  1831. 
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756.  At  each  half-yeaxly  inspection  general  officers  are  ^°^^*^ 
required  to  report  in  the  established  form  of  confidential  gJ^JJJL 
reports,  under  the  head  of  courts  martial :  whether  any  irre- 
gularity has  occurred  in  the  proceedings  of  courts  martial,  or 
in  the  execution  of  the  sentences  awarded  by  them :  whether 
the  sentences  appear  to  have  been  proportionate  to  the 
crimes ;  and  whether  the  necessity  of  frequent  punishment 
has  been  superseded  by  wise  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  and  by  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  the  officers  in  their 
different  stations  to  carry  them  into  effect,  and  to  maintain 
the  discipline  of  the  regiment  by  kind  and  considerate  treat- 
ment of  the  soldiers. 
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immecii»tc  effect  757'  OfFiCEBS  and  soldiers  who  are  acquitted  are  released 
from  arrest  or  confinement  with  the  least  possible  delay  after 
the  finding  has  been  confirmed.  [§719]  Soldiers  are  settled 
with  for  their  full  pay  less  a  fixed  reduction  of  sixpence  a  day 
for  subsistence  during  confinement.  (1) 

758.  Capital  and  corporal  punishments  are  carried  into 
execution  in  the  presence  of  the  division,  brigade,  garrison, 
or  regiment,  or  of  the  guards  and  picquets  of  the  several 
regiments  in  camp  or  garrison,  as  the  nature  of  the  court 
martial  and  of  the  charge,  and  as  the  convenience  of  the 
service  may  dictate.  (2) 

759.  In  cases  of  capital  punishment  by  shooting,  great 
ceremony  is  ordinarily  observed  ;  an  execution  party,  consist- 
ing of  ten  or  twelve  men,  commanded  by  a  sergeant,  is  usually 
ordered  from  the  prisoner's  regiment,  (3)  and  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  provost  marshal.  (4)  The  troops  to  witness 


In  cnBP  of 
capiUl  pun- 
islraK'Ut  by 
BhooUng. 


(1)  RW.686. 

(2)  Mitigated  sentences  of  corporal 
punishment  are  an  exception.  5e0  §  7  69. 

(3)  Pardoned  delinquents  or  other 
defaulters  were  formerly  ordered  to 
form  the  execution  party,  but  the 
better  practice  of  late  years  has  b«^n 
to  detail  it  from  the  roster.  Consider- 
ation for  the  feelings  of  the  men  who 
are  told  off  for  this  duty  has  led  to  the 
practice  of  their  arms  being  loaded  for 
them  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
vost marshal,  vith  the  intention  that 
he  may  see  that  at  least  one  blank 
cartridge  is  used,  and  that  the  arms 
are  returned  indiscriminately  to  the 
party. 

The  firing  party  {Us  tireurs)  in  the 
Fronch  army  consists  of  the  four  scr- 
gcuuts,  the  four  corporals,  and  the  fuur 
privates  next  for  duty,  and  the  execu- 


tion takes  place  in  presence  cf  the 
corps  to  which  the  offender  belongs, 
formed  in  line,  and  without  their  arms, 
— Code  phud  militaire,  section  iv., 
articles  2,  4. 

(4)  Warranta  to  general  officers, 
enabling  them  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  execution,  also  authorise  them  "to 
appoint  a  provost  marshal,  to  use  and 
exercise  tnat  office,  as  it  is  usually 
practised  in  the  law  martial.'* — S  1255, 
1262,  1267. 

The  article  of  war,  "The  provost 
marshal  shall  have  a  warrant  to  be 
done  according  to  the  sentence,"  has 
been  omitted  for  a  long  series  of 
years ;  but  the  practice  lias  survived 
of  issuing  a  warrant  to  the  provost 
marshal  for  the  due  enforcement  of  a 
capital  sentence. 
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the  execution  are  formed  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  capital 
infantry  resting  on  their  arms  reversed,  and  the  cavalry  dis- 
mounted, the  prisoner,  his  irons,  if  any,  havin^fbeen  knocked 
off,  and  his  arms  having  been  fastened  behind  his  back  above 
his  elbows,  and  escorted  by  a  detachment,  is  brought  on  the 
ground.  The  provost  marshal  heads  the  procession,  followed 
by  the  band  of  the  prisoner's  regiment,  drums  muffled,  play- 
ing the  dead  march ;  the  execution  party  comes  next ;  then 
four  men,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  coffin ;  the  prisoner, 
usually  attended  by  a  chaplain,  or  by  a  minister  of  his  own  by  shooung ; 
persuasion,  then  follows ;  the  escort  last  bring  up  the  rear. 
The  procession  passes  along  the  front  of  the  three  faces  of  the 
square,  from  left  to  right ;  brigades  or  regiments  being  in 
line,  or  in  contiguous  columns,  as  their  numbers  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  may  dictate.  As  the  procession  reaches 
the  flank  of  each  regiment,  the  band  of  that  regiment  plays 
the  dead  march  till  the  procession  has  cleared  its  front.  On 
reaching  the  right  flank  of  the  square  the  music  ceases ;  the 
prisoner  is  placed  on  the  open  face  at  the  fatal  spot  marked 
by  the  coffin.  The  charge,  finding,  and  sentence  of  the  court, 
and  the  warrant  or  order  for  execution  are  read  aloud ;  the 
chaplain,  having  engaged  in  prayer  with  the  condemned, 
withdraws.  The  prisoner's  eyes  are  then  bandaged  or  covered, 
and  the  execution  party  moves  up  to  within  six  or  eight 
paces  from  the  prisoner,  and  receives  the  word  from  the  pro- 
vost marshal.  If  its  fire  should  not  prove  instantaneously 
effectual,  it  is  said  to  be  the  duty  of  the  provost  marshal  to 
complete  the  sentence  of  the  court  with  his  pistol.  Ordinarily 
the  fire  of  a  file  or  two  is  kept  in  reserve  for  this  painfrd 
occurrence.  After  the  execution  the  troops  usually  move 
past  the  body  in  slow  time,  and  are  then  marched  to  their 
private  parades  without  music. 

760.  Death,  by  hanging,  is  executed  with  less  ceremony ;  capital  puu. 

* ,  _  "^        Ifthmcnt  by 

the  troops  witnessing  the  execution  being  formed  in  square  banging. 
on  the  gallows  as  a  centre  ;  the  charge,  sentence,  and  warrant 
are  read,  and  an  executioner,  under  the  direction  of  the 
provost  marshal,  performs  his  office.  The  troops  are  then 
marched  off  the  ground,  the  provost  marshal  and  the  escort 
remaining  till  the  body  is  cut  down. 

761.  ^^The  usuaLmanner''  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
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SSSiSent,  ment,(5)  is  as  follows:  the  brigade,  garrison,  regiment,  or 
Eflirtionof;  detachment,  being  under  arms,  is  formed  in  some  retired 
place,  in  the  mtch  of  an  outwork  of  a  fortified  place  or  fort, 
or  a  riding  house  to  receive  the  prisoner,  who  is  brought  by 
an  escort  to  the  centre ;  the  commanding  ofiBcer,  or  the 
brigade  major,  the  town  major,  or  adjutant,  as  the  case  may 
be,  proceeds  to  read  aloud  the  charge,  sometimes  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  invariably  the  sentence  of  the  court  and  the 
approval;  the  prisoner  being  uncovered,  and  advanced  a 
pace  or  two  in  front  of  the  escort.  The  culprit  is  then  di- 
rected to  strip  to  the  waist,  and  is  tied  to  a  ^'  triangle,"  or- 
three  legs  or  poles,  connected  by  a  bolt  at  top,  and  separated 
about  four  feet  at  bottom  ;  to  two  of  its  legs  a  bar  is  affixed ; 
so  that  the  prisoner's  chest  may  rest  against  it,  his  ancles 
being  tied  or  buckled  to  the  legs.  Halberds  were  sometimes 
rigged  out  for  the  purpose,  whence  originated  the  conunon 
saying,  ^^  bringing  a  man  to  the  halberds,"  for  bringing  him 
to  corporal  punishment ;  at  other  times  the  prisoner  is  lashed 
to  a  gun-wheel,  and  receives  on  his  bare  shoulders  twenty- 
five  lashes,  from  the  drummers  of  infiintry,  or  the  trumpeters 
and  shoeing  smiths  of  cavalry,  in  succession,  till  the  punish- 
ment, in  no  case  exceeding  fifty  lashes,  is  completed,  or  in- 
terrupted by  order  of  the  commanding  officer ;  the  drum  or 
trumpet  major  counts  each  lash,  or  rather  directs^it,  the  lash 
not  being  inflicted  till  it  is  numbered  ;  between  each,  a  pause 
equal  to  three  paces  in  slow  time  takes  place,  which  is  marked 
by  the  time  taken  to  circle  the  cat  round  the  head,  or 

(5)  "  Corporal  pnnishmeni*'  is  now  still  to  be  obsen'od  in  the  articles  of 
used  in  the  mntinv  act  and  articles  of  war  of  the  first  few  years  of  the  pre- 
war exduswdy  of  the  punishment  of  sent  century : — '*  the  penalty  if  a  sol- 
flogging.  In  the  earlier  mutiny  acts  dier  seU  or  spoil  his  arms,  ^c.,"  under 
and  articles  of  war  it  was  properly  the  Srd  Art^  xii  Sec.,  being  to 
used  for  death  and  other  punishments,  *'  underso  weekly  stoppages  of  his 
(among  which  was  imprisonment,)  to  pay,  ana  besides  suffer  imprisonment 
which  an  offender  was  subjected  in  his  or  other  corporal  punishment "  at  the 
person,  as  distinguished  from  his  purse,  discretion  of  the  court  maitiaL 
A  trace  of  the  now  obsolete  usage  was 


Note. — Although  corporal  punishment  has  ceased  to  be 
awarded  by  courts  martial,  the  paragraphs  referring  to  it 
have  been  retained  from  former  editions  of  this  work,  as  it 
may  still  be  resorted  to  in  the  exceptional  circumstances 
defined  by  the  law.  [§119] 
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formerly,  in  some  cases,  by  taps  of  the  drum,      A  com-  corporal 
manding  officer  is  not  justified  in  prolonging  the  infliction 
beyond  the  usual  time;   and  charges  have  l^en  grounded  prolonging 

timo  of,  not 

upon  the  non-observance  of  such  caution.  (6)  No  punish-  iiwtiflabic. 
ment  is  to  be  inflicted  but  in  the  presence  of  a  medical 
officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  that  the  prisoner  is  in 
every  respect  capable  of  bearing  the  punishment.  (7)  Should 
any  symptoms  indicate  the  propriety  of  stopping  the  infliction, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  report  to  the  senior 
officer  on  the  parade,  who  directs  accordingly.  The  cat-o'- 
nine  tails  consists  of  a  drum  stick,  or  handle  of  wood  of  the 
like  length,  having  fixed  to  it  nine  ends  of  common  whipcord  ; 
a  larger  description  of  cord,  or  the  substitution  of  a  rope,  (8) 
could  not  be  justified ;  each, end  is  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
and  knotted  with  ,three  knots,  one  being  near  the  end :  the 
drum-major  sees  that  the  ends  are  not  entangled  during  the 
infliction,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  serious  blow  than  was 
intended,  but  that  they  are  disengaged  from  time  to  time, 
and,  if  necessary,  washed  in  water. 

762.  A  previous  preparation  of  cats,  by  steeping  them  in  onieron 
brine  and  washing  them  in  salt  and  water  during  the  pimish-  £^^or. 
ment,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  a  com- 
manding officer ;  and  although  the  officer  referred  to  (Lieut. 
Colonel  Bayly,  98th  Regiment)  was  acquitted  "  of  all  know- 
ledge of,  or  participation  in,  the  cruel  and  imprecedented 
practices  of  steeping  the  cats  in  brine,  and  of  washing  them 
with  salt  and  water  during  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ments ;  ^  yet  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  command  that  ^^  the 
admonition  "(1)  to  which  he  had  '*been  sentenced  by  the 
court,  should  be  communicated  to  that  officer,  accompanied 
by  the  expression  of  His  Majesty's  regret  and  displeasure, 
that  punishments  deemed  necessary  in  their  nature  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  and  legally  authorized,  should 
have  been  inflicted  in  any  corps  in  so  cruel  and  unprecedented 
a  manner  as  the  evidence  on  the  &ce  of  the  proceedings 
clearly  establishes  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance,  and 
that  so  unquestionable  a  proof  should  have  been  afforded  of 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  an  officer  in  command  of  any 
regiment  or  detachment  of  His  Majesty's  troop»,  as  is  too 

(6)  G.O.460.  (7)  Q.R.779. 

(8)  &c  case  of  Governor  Wall,  1 1109(6).  (1)  G.0.611. 
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clearly  chargeable  upon  Lieut.  Colonel  Bayly,  and  as  is 
justly  so  held  by  the  court,  when  an  occurrence  so  prejudicial 
to  military  discipline,  and  tending  so  manifestly  to  bring 
the  army  into  disrepute,  could  have  been  preconcerted  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  afterwards  take  place  without  his 
notice,  in  the  depot  under  his  immediate  command.'^ 

763.  The  commanding  officer  is  in  all  cases  responsible 
that  the  punishment  is  inflicted  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  service.  His  late  Majesty  declared  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  irregularity  above  referred  to,  "  that  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  or  sentence  of  a  general  court  martial,  His  Majesty 
will  continue  to  require  that  officers  will  be  held  responsible 
for  what  passes  in  regiments  under  their  command."  The 
order  makihg  known  His  Majesty's  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
also  contains  the  following  passage :  "  It  matters  not  whether 
such  irregularities  proceed  from  design,  inattention,  or  ig- 
norance, on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officer.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  officer  who  may 
either  authorize  or  allow  such  acts,  or  during  whose  command 
such  acts  may  take  place,  is  in  no  way  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  a  body  of  troops  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  general  commanding  in  chief,  when- 
ever such  a  case  is  brought  forward,  to  make  a  special  report 
of  it  for  the  serious  consideration  of  His  Majesty."  (2) 

764.  Although  many  years  ago  right  and  left-handed 
dnunmers  were  sometimes  employed  indifferently,  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  this  must  have  occasioned  a  vast  increase  in  the 
degree  of  pain  beyond  that  produced  by  punishing  with 
right-handed  drummers  alone.  It  would  therefore  not  be 
acting  up  to  the  letter  of  a  sentence,  which  prescribes  corporal 
punishment  in  the  visual  Toanner,  to  adopt  a  mode  of  inflic- 
tion which  greatly  enhances  the  suffering,  and  which  was  at 
no  time  uniformly  and  invariably  practised.  (3) 


(2)  G.0.611. 

(3)  These  observations,  and  those 
which  were  offered  in  former  editions 
as  to  flogging  on  the  breech,  are 
happily  obsolete,  and  may  by  some  be 
deemed  trifling ;  but  the  subject  of 
them  was  one  of  great  consequence  to 
those  soldiers  who  were  exposed  to 
corporal  punishment.  The  lamented 
autbor  of  this  work  felt  Tery  strongly 


that  they  were  also  connected  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  service,  if  he 
judged  rightly  of  the  feeling  of  the  sol- 
diers (which  no  one  who  knows  sol- 
diers, can  doubt)  on  witnessing  the 
modes  of  punishment  upon  which  he 
animadverted,  and  which,  though  at 
one  time  justifled,  or  rather  palliated, 
by  custom,  were  never  frequent. — 
Editor,  1862.     See  note,  page  316. 
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765.  The  practice  of  completing  an    awarded  corporal  corpomi 
punishment  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  first  infliction,  if  the  second 
culprit  was  unequal  to  bear  the  whole  at  once,  in  the  judg-  oorporor'  ° 
ment  of  the  medical  ofBcer  in  attendance,  had  been  for  many  undero^tTaen* 
years  discontinued,  but  was  first  forbidden  by  the  regulations  ^ 

in  1837.(1) 

y66.  The  attention  of  the  general  commanding  in  chief  JJ^^SSoT' 
having  been  called  to  the  punishment  of  a  soldier  of  the  11th  JJl^,i^'''**^ 
Hussars  on  a  Sunday,  his  lordship  remarked  that  it  was  well 
known  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  this  country  to  carry  the 
penal  sentences  of  the  law  into  execution  on  that  day ;  neither 
was  it  the  practice  of  the  army  whether  employed  abroad  or 
at  home ;  and  Lord  Hill  desired  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  sentences  of  military  courts  are  not  to  be  carried 
into  execution  on  Sundays,  excepting  in  cases  of  evident  ^^i^<"  . 


necessity,  the  nature  of  which  it  could  not  be  requisite  for  neoosdtj. 
him  to  define.  (2) 

ySy.  The  sentence  of  corporal  punishment,  upon  a  prisoner,  Pri«>ne™ 
under  such  sentence  for  any  ofience,  who  may  effect  his  escape 
before  it  has  been  carried  into  effect,  is  be  inflicted  upon  his 
apprehension,  and  before  putting  him  on  his  trial  for  breaking 
from  confinement,  desertion,  or  other  subsequent  offence,  as 
the  case  may  be,  it  being  apparent  that  the  non-infliction 
of  corporal  punishment,  in  such  circumstances,  might  have  S*^^d"^"5u 
a  tendency  to  encourage  attempts  to  escape  by  offenders  ^^^^'^" 
under  such  sentence.  (3) 

768.  The  strictest  attention  is  enjoined  to  the  |)recaution-  ^°*'f'*"i^^*"' 
ary  measures  to  be  taken  in  all  cases  to  ascertain  the  state  ®'*^* 

of  the  prisoner's  health  before  any  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment,  the  superior  or  commanding  officer  being  ordered 
to  require  the  medical  officers  to  make  the  most  minute 
inspection  of  every  soldier  under  sentence  of  corporal  punish-  • 
ment,  whether  it  be  awarded  by  general,  district  or  garrison, 
regimental  or  detachment  court  martial,  before  he  gives 
orders  that  the  sentence  be  carried  into  execution.  (4) 

769.  The  power  of  the  confirming  authority  to  commute  Hiugated 
or  mitigate  corporal  punishment  to  imprisonment  has  been  m^itai^t. 

(1)  ftR.780.  given  on  a  reference  to  the  highest 

(2)  0.0.553,    22nd    April,     1841.  authority  in  the  year  1844. 
Q.R.778.  (4)  Circular.    Horse  Guards,  lOih 

(3)  An  answer  to  this  effect  was  August,  1846. 
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before  noticed.  [§  733,  740]  When  prisoners  are  to  undergo 
a  mitigated  sentence  of  corporal  punishment  within  the 
prison,  the  commitment  must  contain  a  special  order  for 
such  punishment  with  a  certified  extract  of  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  (5)  Corporal  punishment  in  a  military  prison  is 
administered  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  service.  (6) 
The  infliction  of  such  mitigated  punishment,  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  lashes,  must  be  attended  by  a  visitor,  the 
governor,  and  medical  officer  (whose  instructions  thereon, 
for  preventing  injury  to  health  areto  be  obeyed);  (7)  but 
warders  and  prisoners  are  not  required  to  be  present,  unless 
deemed  specially  expedient.  (8) 

770.  In  cases  of  penal  servitude  and  imprisonment,  the 
charges,  finding,  and  sentence  are  read  on  parade,  the  offender 
under  escort  and  uncovered.  The  nineteenth  section  of  the 
mutiny  act  points  out  the  course  to  be  adopted  when  it  is  in- 
tended that  any  sentence  of  penal  servitude  shall  be  carried 
into  execution  for  the  term  of  the  sentence,  or  for  any  shorter 
term  ;  or  when,  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  order,  or  in  any 
place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  British  Isles,  by  the 
order  of  the  officer  commanding  in  chief  the  forces  there 
serving,  a  sentence  of  death  has  been  commuted  [§737]  to 
penal  servitude.  .  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  notification 
is  madd  in  writing  by  the  officer  commanding  in  chief,  or 
the  adjutant  general,  or  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  to 
any  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer, 
in  England  or  Ireland,  who  is  thereupon  required  to  make 
an  order  for  the  penal  servitude  of  the  offender.  In  Her 
Majesty's  foreign  dominions,  or  elsewhere  beyond  sea, 
a  similar  notification  is  made  by  the  officer  commanding 
the  forces  at  the  presidency  or  station  where  the  offender 
may  come  or  be,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  adjutant  general 
for  the  time  being,  to  some  judge  of  one  of  the  chief  civil 
courts  in  India,  or  the  chief  justice,  or  some  other  judge, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  foreign 
dominions,  who  makes  order  for  the  penal  servitude  or  in- 
termediate custody  of  the  offender,  which  order  being  duly  • 
notified  to  the  governor  of  the  presidency  or  colony,  he  is 
required  to  cause  such  offender  to  be  removed  or  sefnt  to 


(6)  Q.R.778.    M.P.B.163. 
(6)  MJ.R.13. 


(7)  M.P.R.117. 

(8)  M.P.R.16. 
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some  other  colony  or  place,  (1)  or  to  undergo  his  sentence 
ivithin  the  presidency  or  colony  where  the  offender  was  so 
sentenced,  or  where  he  may  come  or  be  m  obedience  to  the 
directions  for  the  removal  and  treatment  of  convicts  from 
time  to  time  transmitted  from  Her  Majesty  through  a  secre- 
tary of  state.  Out  of  Her  Maj«>ty's  dominions,  (2)  the  officer  oat  of  the 
conunanding  is  empowered  to  make  an  order  in  writing  for  domii.iooB. 
the  penal  servitude,  or  intermediate  custody  of  an  offender, 
as  if  he  had  been  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  la- 
1x>ur  during  the  term  of  his  penal  servitude  by  the  judgment 
of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  he 
may  be  ordered  to  be  kept  in  such  intermediate  custody,  or 
in  the  place  to  which  he  may  be  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  undergoing  his  sentence  of  penal  servitude. 

771.  By  an  addition  to  the  mutiny  act  in  1866  it  was  ^iimthe 
further  provided  that,  if  any  prisoner  be  brought  to  any  place  judge  ndvoLnte 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  undergo  any  sentence  of  penal  beappucdfor 
servitude  which  has  been  passed  upon  him  by  a  court  martial  prescribed  onier 
held  elsewhere,  and  the  judge's  or  officer's  order  shall  not  be  coming. 
forthcoming,  and  the  judge  advocate  general  shall  certify 

that  it  appears  from  the  original  proceedings  of  the  court 
martial  whereby  the  prisoner  was  tried  that  he  has  been  duly 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and  that  for  anything  that 
appears  to  the  contrary  thereon  such  sentence  is  still  in  force 
against  the  said  prisoner,  then  it  shall  be  lawfid  for  a  secre- 
tary of  state  to  direct  the  prisoner  to  be  at  once  removed  to 
a  convict  prison.  (2) 

772.  The  term  of  penal  servitude  conunences  on  the  day  commencement 
when  the  original  sentence  and  proceedings  are  signed  by  '^  *^- 

the  president,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  court  [§667] 
or  the  confirming  authority  in  the  case  of  a  conmiuted  sen- 
tence, [§741]  awards  penal  servitude  to  commence  at  the 

( 1 )  "  Much  inconTenienee  and  delay  prtsonen." —  Cfire,  Mem,  Horse  Guards, 

having  been  caused  br  military  con-  12th  Jnne,  1861.     See  §  771. 

yicts  amring  from  abroad  nnacoom-  The  Colonial  R^golations  insert  the 

panied  by  the  required  legal  order  for  form  of  order  approved  by  the  law 

their  commitment.  Hie  Boyal  Highneu  officers  of  the  crown,  as  suited  to  the 

the  general  commanding  in  chief  de-  provisions  of  the  mntinr  act  {CM., 

sires  that,  whenever  soldiers  aro  sent  Appendix,  p.  142),  and  direct  that  the 

home  for  the  pnrpose  of  undergoing  order  is  to  be  sent  to  England  with 

penal  serritnde,  officers  commanding  the  prisoner,  an^  a  duplicate,  by  the 

wiU  be  very  particular  in  ascertaining  first  opportunity. — See  O.R.  418,  419, 

that  the  judge's  order  of  committal  is  420. 

given  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  such  (2)  M.A.19. 
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expiration  of  a  previous  sentence  of  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment. The  convict  continues  in  military  custody  until 
the  order  is  received. 

773.  OflScers  cease  to  belong  to  the  service  upon  the  con- 
firmation of  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  (3)  Soldiers  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  maiy  be  discharged  forthwith  by 
order  of  our  commander  in  chief ;  and  it  is  provided  by  the 
articles  of  war  that  such  discharge  shall  not  affect  the  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence.  (4) 

774.  Sentences  of  imprisonment,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, [§770]  are  read  on  parade,  and  the  prisoner  is  forth- 
with removed  under  escort  to  undergo  the  sentence.  Courts 
martial  have  not  noticed  the  place  of  imprisonment  in  their 
sentence,  since  the  year  1844.  The  place  of  imprisonment 
under  the  sentences  of  any  courts  martial  is  appointed  by 
the  general  commanding  in  chief,  the  adjutant  general,  by 
the  confirming  officer,  or  the  officer  commanding  the  regi- 
ment or  corps  to  which  the  offender  belongs  or  is  attached. 
The  order  must  specify  the  offence  of  which  he  shall  have 
been  convicted,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court,  in  addition  to 
the  period  of  imprisonment  which  he  is  to  undergo,  and  the 
day  and  hour  of  the  day  on  which  he  is  to  be  released.  (5) 

775.  The  officers  authorized  to  appoint  the  place  of  im- 
prisonment have  thus  the  power  in  all  cases  of  selecting  the 
place,  whether  a  civil  gaol  or  a  military  prison,  in  which  the 
offender  is  to  be  confined.  General  and  other  officers  are 
to  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  prison  by  such  instruc- 
tions as  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  receive  from  superior 
authority.  (6) 

776.  All  soldiers,  who,  in  addition  to  an  award  of  impri- 
sonment, may  have  been  recommended  by  courts  martial  for 
discharge  with  ignominy,  or  whose  discharges  may  have  been 
sanctioned  on  the  grounds  of  continued  and  incorrigible  mis- 
conduct, are'to  be  committed  to  civil  prisons.  (7) 

yyy.  At  those  stations  where  garrison  or  barrack  cells,  of 


(3)  A.W.20.  A  provision  to  this 
effect  WAS  inserted  in  the  mutiny 
act  of  1844.  The  previous  year  had 
presented  the  psuinfi^  spectacle  of  an 
offender,  upon  whom  the  sentence  of 
transportation  for  embezzlement  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  commander  in 
chief  in  India,  being  necessarily  borne 
on  the  muster  rolls  as  an  o£Scer,  until 


Her  Kajesty  had  declared  she  had  no 
further  occasion  for  his  Bervioecu 

(4)  A.W.23.    See  Q.R.1458-4,  and 
§  793-4. 

(5)  M.A.30. 

(6)  Circular.      War    Office,    18th 
April,  1844. 

(7)  Q.R.773.  MJ>.R.160. 
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"approved  construction,  have  been  erected,  and  duly  certified  '^^^^If^ 

as  fit  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners,  they  are  available  for  JSfSoeSS"** 

carrying  into  effect  sentences  of  imprisonment  for  forty-two  'ortj-twodays. 
days,  being  the  most  extended  period,  for  which  imprisonment 
can  be  awarded  by  a  regimental  court  martial.  (8) 

77S.  In  other  cases,  prisoners  are  to  be  committed  to  one  The«j^temof 

•  1.         '•  i_-ii  -1  •  .#.        barrack  cells 

of  the  miutaiy  prisons  which  have  now  been  m  operation  for  and  military 
many  years,  and  have  caused  a  very  great  and  most  beneficial 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cases,  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  common  gaols, — an  expedient,  as  observed  by 
Lord  HilHl)  in  1830,  which  all  ofiicers  concur  in  consider-  preTentsthe 

'  ,  necensity 

ine:  obiectionable,  "  and  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  »'  »'»vi"K 

reserve,  if  practicable,  for  crimes  of  a  disgraceful  nature,"  civu  gaois. 

779,  A  form  of  commitment,  according  as  the  prisoner  may  in  the  esta. 
be  sent  to  a  military  or  other  public  prison  or  to  garrison  or  commitm^t.^ 
barrack  cells,  is  established  by  authority.  (2)     In  calculating  Periods  or 
the  period  of  imprisonment,  the  day  on  which  the  sentence  hSwwSSStd. 
commences,  and  that  on  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  released, 

are  both  to  be  counted. 

780.  The  mutiny  act  had  for  a  series  of  years  provided  Removal  of 
for  the  removal  in  military  custody  of  prisoners  undergoing  muitarycib-tody, 
imprisonment  under  sentence  of  court  martial,  upon  the  order,  (rf  place  of 
of  either  the  officer  commanding  the  district,  or  garrison,  or 
of  the  confirming  authority,  but  attention  having  been  drawn 
to  a  failure  in  these  provisions  by  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Allen,  (3)  the  judge  advocate  general,  in  conjunction  with 

(8)  Q,.R.  789.  After  haTJng  been  imprisoned   ir. 

(1)  Circnlar,  24th  Jnne,  1830.  this  last  prison  for  four  months,  he 

(2)  Q.R.  775.    W.  O.    Form    219.  applied  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
M.F.R.152.  sitting  in  banco,  for  a  writ  of  habeas 

(3)  Lieutenant  W.  H.  C.  AUen,  corpus,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 
82na  Regiment,  was  tried  by  a  general  detained  in  illesal  custody,  and  that 
oonit  martial  at  Shai^ehanpore,  on  the  authorities  had  acted  under  the 
the  13th  February,  1869,  for  the  mur-  impression  that  they  had  power  to 
der  of  his  native  servant,  and,  having  deal  with  his  case  under  the  sections 
been  convicted  of  manslaughter,  was  of  the  mutiny  act  which  applied  to 
sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment  penal  servitude, 
without  hard  labour.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,   on 

General  Lord  Clyde  confirmed  the  the  24th  Not.  1860,  pronounced  the 

sentence,  and  ordered  him  to  be  im*  final  decision  of  the  court  in  favour  of 

prisoned  in  the  fort  at  Agra ;  and,  on  the  application,  observing  that  "  It 

the  29th  November,     1869,  gave    a  was  not  necessary  to  determine  whe- 

written  order  for  his  rnnoval  in  mili-  ther  the  41st  section  of  the  mutiny 

tary  cnstody  to  England,  there  to  un-  act  gave  power  to  remove  the  prisoner"; 

dergo  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  for,  even  if  it  did,  the  provisions  of 

On  arrival,  he  was  successively  com-  .the  act  had  not  been  complied  with, 

mitted  to  Milbank,  the  military  prison  and  no  legal  warrant  could  be  pro- 

at  Weedon,  Newgate,  and  the  Queen's  duced  by  virtue  of  which  the  keeper 

Frison.  of  the  Queen's  Frison  could  detain 

T  2 
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Jri^nlJi,**'  the  war  department,  introduced  an  alteration  into  the  mutiny 
act  of  1861  with  the  intention  of  providing  against  the  re- 
currence of  a  similar  state  of  things.  (4) 

yS  I .  This  may  serve  to  show  the  very  great  necessity  of 
adhering  to  the  very  letter  of  the  statute,  (5)  which,  as  now 
modified,  enacts  that  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  imdergoing 
imprisonment  under  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  in  any 
public  prison,  other  than  the  military  prisons,  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  general  commanding  in  chief,  or 
the  adjutant  general,  or  the  oflScer  who  confirme(}  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court,  or  the  officer  commanding  the  district 
or  garrison  in  which  such  prisoner  may  be,  may  give,  as 
often  as  occasion  may  arise,  an  order  in  writing  directing 
that  the  prisoner  be  discharged,  or  be  delivered  over  to 
military  custody,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed 
to  some  other  prison  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
being  brought  before  a  court  martial  either  as  a  witness  or 
for  trial ; — and  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  undergoing  impri- 
sonment or  penal  servitude  under  the  sentence  of  a  court 
martial  in  any  public  prison  other  than. a  military  prison  in 

In  the  colonies ;  any  part  of  Her  Majcstjr's  dominions  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  general  commanding  in  chief  or  the  adjutant 
general  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  the  case  of  any  such  pri- 

inindi*:  soner,  and  the  conunander  in  chief  in  India  in  the  case  of 


Lieutenant  Allen  in  custody.  His 
lordship  referred  to  the  40th  section, 
ivhich  gave  power  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  regiment  in  any  part  H 
Her  Majesty*s  dominions  to  make  an 
order  in  writing  upon  the  goremor  of 
any  prison  to  receive  a  prisoner,  and 
to  the  41st  section,  which  gave  power 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict to  make  an  order  in  writing  di- 
recting a  prisoner  to  be  removed  to 
some  other  prison  or  place;  and  his 
lordship  observed  that  there  was  no 
order  in  writing,  under  either  of  those 
sections,  under  which  the  keeper  of 
the  Queen's  Prison  could  detain  Lieu- 
tenant Allen.  All  that  appeared  was, 
that  Lord  Clyde,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  district^  had  directed  an 
order  to  be  issued  to  the  governor  of 
Agra  for  Lieutenant  Allen's  jremoval 
to  Calcutta,  to  be  sent  to  this  conntiy 
to  undeigo  the  remainder  of  his  sen- 
tence ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  either 
the  officer  commanding  the  re(riin«nt 


or  Lord  Clyde  had  made  any  order 
upon  the  keeper  of  the  Queen's  Prison 
to  receive  Lieutenant  Allen.  The  de- 
ficiency was  attempted  to  be  made  up 
by  an  order  under  the  hand  of  the 
adjutant  general  representing  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  stating  that 
Lieutenant  Allen  had  been  convicted 
by  a  court  martial  in  India.  That, 
however,  was  not  a  legal  warrant,  and, 
tmder  the  circumstances,  the  court  was 
constrained,  though  unwillingly,  to 
discharge  the  prisoner.** 

Subsequently  to  his  release,  Lieut« 
Allen  entered  ton  actions  against  the 
authorities  concerned  in  his  illegal  de- 
tention, and,  as  already  mentioned, 
[§  762]  obtained  damages  in  the  two 
that  were  tried. 

(4)  Mr.  Headlam,  House  of  Com- 
mons, 19th  July,  1861.  3  Hansard 
cbdv.,  1246. 

(6)  H.A.31.  (Section  41,  Mutiny 
Act,  1869.) 
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any  prisoner  so  confined  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  impriaonmeut. 
dominions,  and  the  general  commanding  in  chief  in  any  pre-  Removal  of 
sidency  in  India  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  so  therein  confined,  Svttp^Son"!*" 
and  the  officer  commanding  in  chief  or  the  officer  who  con- 
firmed the  proceedings  of  the  court  at  any  foreign  station  in 
the  case  of  a  prisoner  so  there  confined,  may  give  an  order 
for  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  some  other  prison  or  place 
in  any  part  of  Her  Majeaty^s  dominions^  or  for  his  being 
brought  before  a  court  martial  as  a  witness  or  for  trial.    The 
officer  (1)  who  gave  the  order  must  also  give  an  order  in 
writing  directing  the  governor,  provost  martial,  gaoler,  or  The  officer 
keeper  of  such  other  prison  or  place  to  receive  such  prisoner  ^  removal 
into  his  custody,  and  specifying  the  offence  of  which  he  has  f*^«  »°  ««?«»". 

J^  r         J      o  for  oommittol. 

been  convicted,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  the  period 
of  imprisonment  which  he  is  to  imdergo,  and  the  day  and 
the  hour  on  which  he  is  to  be  released.     In  the  case  of  a  P*  vxmtMj 

TOT  war  or 

prisoner  undergoing  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude  under  ^^^^^ 
the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  in  any  military  prison  in  any  inaJSJ^^'tije 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  the  secretary  of  state  for  ^"^^ij^" 
war,  or  the  general  officer  commanding  the  district  or  station  ^'J^^^^'^ 
where  the  prison  may  be  situated,  has  the  like  powers  in  without  refer. 
regard  to  the  discharge  and  delivery  over  of  such  prisoners 
to  military  custody  as  may  be  lawfully  exercised  by  any 
of  (2)  the  military  authorities  above  mentioned  in  respect  of 
any  prisoners  undergoing  confinement  in  any  public  prison 
other  than  a  military  prison,  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions. 

782.  The  intermediate  periods  are  to  be  counted  as  part  of  sentences  of 
the  sentence,  the  mutiny  act  providing  "  that  the  time  during  arc  continaou». 
which  any  prisoner  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  by  a 

court  martial  shall  be  detained  in  military  custody  shall  be 
reckoned  as  imprisonment  under  the  sentence^  for  whatever 
purpose  such  detention  shall  take  place."  (2) 

783.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  the  event  Pibonordck 
of  sickness  requiring  the  removal  of  a  prisoner  to  a  military  may  be 
hospital,  he  may,  on  recovery,  (should   the   remainder   of  on  rwovery. 
his  punishment  not  be  remitted)  be  returned  to  imprison- 
ment. (3) 

( 1 )  It  wiU  be  obserred  that  the  same  (2)  M.  A.  3 1 . 

officer,  who  gATe  the  order  for  removal,  (3)  When  in  hospital,  he  is  consi- 

and  not  any  of  the  military  authorities  dered  a  prisoner,  and  forfeits  his  pay, 

mentioned  in  the  section,  must  give  as  when  actually  imprisoned, 
the  order  of  committal. 
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Prisoner 
making  hU 
CHuape,  cunnot 
be  recommitted 
for  an  t?quiva- 
lent  period. 


Rkmismoit  ov 
impiiisun'iient. 

General 
rule  as  to 
remiasion  of 
impriMjnnient. 

Power  ip  the 

confix2l!iing 

aatbority. 


Xxoeptkm 
arising  from 
estabUbsliment 
of  military 
prisons  admin* 
i»terMH)y  tho 
secretary 
for  war. 


with  reference 
to  soldiem 
committed 
to  military 
prisons^ 


784.  As  a  prisoner's  sentence  of  imprisonment  expires 
with  the  period  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  sentence,  [§  686]  should  he  effect  his  escape  from 
prison,  the  course  to  be  pm'sued,  on  his  recaptmre,  is  to  prefer 
charges  for  that  offence,  [§  363]  and  not  to  commit  him  to 
prison  for  an  equivalent  period  :  he  miay,  however,  be  legally 
recommitted  to  prison  under  his  sentence  if  he  be  retaken 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his  imprisonment. 

785.  The  general  rule  with  respect  to  the  remission  of 
imprisonment,  as  of  other  punishment,  is  that  the  confirming 
authority  has  the  power  at  any  time  of  remitting  any  portion 
at  discretion.  The  Queen's  Regulations  point  out  that  "  In 
the  case  of  district  courts  martial,  the  commanding  officer 
may,  if  he  should  see  reason,  recommend  a  partial  remission 
of  the  punishment  to  the  general  officer,  who  approved  the 
sentence.  In  the  case  of  regimental  courts  martial  he  has 
the  power,  under  the  provisions  of  the  articles  of  war,  of 
confirming,  remitting,  or  mitigating  the  sentence  at  his  own 
discretion."  (4)  The  thirty-first  section  of  the  mutiny  act, 
referred  to  above,  [§781]  provides  for  the  case  of  prisoners 
confined  in  other  than  the  military  prisons,  but  it  was  ex- 
plained in  a  circular  memorandum,  (5)  that  this  provision 
does  not  extend  to  the  buildings  set  apart  as  military  prisons, 
which  are  placed  by  the  act  strictly  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  secretary  at  war,  and  the  visitors,  appointed  by 
the  act  and  by  his  authority  imder  it,  and  that  no  soldier 
committed  to  a  military  prison  can  be  legally  discharged 
from  custody  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  without 
the  secretary  at  war's  sanction,  or  that  of  one  of  the  general 
officers  to  whom  he  may  have  deputed  his  authority ;  and  the 
commander  in  chief  being  of  opinion  that  the  remission  of 
punishment  should,  in  all  cases,  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the 
soldier  while  in  prison,  his  grace  was  pleased  to  direct  that 
"  when  commanding  officers  or  others  to  whom  the  secretary 
at  war's  authority  has  not  been  deputed,  see  fit  to  recommend 
the  remission  of  a  portion  of  the  imprisonment  awarded  by 
a  regimental  or  other  court  martial,  the  recommendation  may 
be  addressed  to  the  visitors '  of  the  military  prison  to  which 

(4)  Q.R.766.    Imprisonment  under    Queen, 
sentence  of  a  general  conrt  martial  at        (5)  Cire.  Mem.,  Horse  Guards,  20th 
home  can  be  remitted  only  by  the    May,  1847. 
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the  0oldier  shall  have  been  committed,  for  their  considera-  BeminioD  of 
tion  and  approval,  previously  to  his  release  by  competent 
authority." 

786.  The  circular  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  '^to  be  docs  not  affect 
clearly  understood  that  this  order  has  reference  only  to  the  wenjXj 
remission  of  imprisonment  subsequent  to  committal,  and  that  ^"hc^ty^bofore 
it  was  in  no  manner  intended  to  interfere  with  or  restrict  the  ^ 
exercise  of  mercy  by  commanding  officers  or  others  in  re- 
mitting or  diminishing  the  amount  of  punishment  awarded  to 

soldiers  when  confirming  the  sentence  of  courts  martial." 

787.  It  is  provided  by  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  vutonmay 
military  prisons  that  ^^  If  it  should  at  any  time  appear  to  the  prisoners  for 
visitors,  from  the  representation  of  the  governor  and  chaplain,  a  portion  of 
or  their  own  observation,  that  the  conduct  or  demeanour  of 

any  prisoner  has  been  particularly  marked  by  a  soldierlike 
submission  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  attention  to 
the  duties  required  of  him,  they  are  empowered  to  make  a 
special  report  of  the  circumstances  to  the  secretary  at  war, 
or  to  the  officer  to  whom  he  may  have  delegated  authority  to  which  the 
remit  sentences,  (6)  accompanied  by  such  recommendation  as  u  deputed 
to  a  remission  of  a  portion  of  the  prisoner's  sentence  by  the  tary  at  war, 
proper  authority  as  they  shall  see  fit."  (7) 

788.  The  sentence  of  cashiering  is  comQiunicated  to  the  cahrikrino 
prisoner  either  privately,  or  publicly  on  parade,  or  (as  the  sen-  private  or*** 
tence  was  formerly  worded)  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  or  ^^^'^^ 
corps.  (8)     Dismissal  is  not  to  be  communicated  in  public. 
Officers  who  are  cashiered  or  dismissed  receive  pay  to  the 

date  on  which  the  decision  to  that  effect  is  communicated  to 
them.  (9) 

789.  In  the  case  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  or  an  rbuuctiox  or 
artificer  having  the  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  being  sMswomitaB, 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  either  the  proceedings  are  read,  and  pabUo 

(6)  The  secretary  at  war»  by  letter  quence  of  a  remission  of  his  sentence, 
dated  the  27th  February,  1847,  gaye  the  officer  having  authority  is  required 
full  authority  to  the  generals  com-    to  state  briefly  t£e  circumstances  under 


mmnding  districts  and  stations  in  which  which  he  has  deemed  it  expedient  to 

the  military  prisons  are  situated,  to  grant  such  order.    M.P.R.16. 

remit,  on  me  recommendation  of  the  (8)  See  an  additional  aggravation, 

Tisitors,  any  portion  of  the  sentence  of  §  1 15(6). 

a  prisoner  confined  therein,  without  (9)  R.W.222.     In  India  cashiered 

waiting  for  his  approval,  except,  at  officers  receive  a  subsistence  allowance 

home,  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  under  up  to  the  date  of  embarkation,   and 

sentence  of  a  general  court  martial.  rupees  868„6„9  passage  money,  for  aU 

(7)  In  the  order  to  the  governor  for  ranks,  to  Europe, 
the  release  of  any  prisoner,  in  coose- 
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EXECUTION  OF  SENTENCE. 


or  prirr  te. 


FoRFKn'URi  or 
Bbrvicb, 


entered  in 
Boldic-r'g  reooid, 

Forfeited 
medals. 

Reatoration  of 
servioe  forfeited 
on  conviction 
of  fblony  or 
desertion,  or  by 

nentenoe  of 
court  martial, 


mart  be 
approvoA  by 
the  Qaeea, 


Soldiers  esta- 
blishing claims 
for  restoration 
by  good  conduct, 


are  recom- 
mended twice 
in  each  year. 

DUCHAROK 
WITH  lON'OMINT, 

in  order  to 

rid  the  terrice  of 


and  the  insignia  of  his  rank  removed  from  his  arm,  upon  the 
parade,  which  is  the  usual  course  when  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  example,  or  when  imprisoment  or  other  punishment  is 
added  to  reduction ;  or  else  the  sentence  is  made  known  in 
orders  and  the  prisoner  is  released  from  arrest  and  ordered 
to  return  to  duty  in  the  ran^s. 

790.  Forfeitures  of  service  by  sentence  of  court  martial,  or 
on  conviction  of  desertion,  [§  185]  or  wilful  maiming,  or 
tampering  with  eyes,  [§219]  or  upon  his  trial  for  desertion 
being  dispensed  urith,  [§  192]  or  on  conviction  of  felony, 
take  effect  on  the  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  and,  (as  also 
deductions  of  service  by  reason  of  imprisonment  or  other- 
wise) are  inserted  periodically  in  the  register  of  soldier's 
services.  (3)  Forfeited  medals  are  transmitted  to  the  adju*- 
tant  general  for  disposal.  (4) 

791.  Soldiers  who  have  forfeited  their  service,  either  abso- 
lutely or  in  part,  are  not  left  to  serve  on  without  the  hope 
of  regaining  the  advantages  accruing  therefrom.  The  arti- 
cles of  war  (5)  humanely  and  wisely  provide  that  any  such 
soldier,  if  he  shall  have  subsequently  performed  good,  faithfrd, 
or  gallant  services,  may,  on  the  same  being  duly  certified  by 
the  commander  in  chief,  (6)  be  eligible  to  be  restored  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of  his  service ; — ^and, 
should  the  restoration  be  approved  by  the  Queen,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's order  for  the  same  will  be  signified  through  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war.  Applications  for  the  restoration  of 
forfeited  service,  in  the  case  of  those  soldiers  who  have  be- 
come eligible  therefor,  in  the  terms  of  the  Queen's  Begula- 
tions,  are  to  be  made  on  the  1st  January  and  Ist  July  of  each 
year,  in  a  prescribed  form,  and  addressed  to  the  adjutant 
general.  (7) 

792.  The  following  most  important  general  order  was 
issued  on  the  1st  May  last: — ^^'The  confidential  letter  to 
general  officers,  dated  Horse  Guards,  August  8, 1870,  No.  110, 
General  Order,  No.  1,  is  hereby  cancelled,  and  commanding 
officers  will  henceforth  use  their  discretion  in  confirming  or 

(3)  A.W.I68.    Explanatory  Diroc-    the  restoration  of  forfeited    medals 
tions,  482.     tiee  {  739.  are  to  be  made  bj commanding  officers 

(4)  Q.R.1390.     See  next  note.  of  corps  direct   to  the    War  Office. 
(6)  A.W.47,  169.    Such  restoration     Q.R.1391. 

of  service  includes  the  restoration  of        (6)  The  conditions  and  form  are  laid 

any  medals  earned  previously  to  con-    down.    Q.K.783,  784. 

viJtion.    R.W.664C.    Applications  for        (7)  Q.fi.783.    0.0.(1872)47. 
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remitting  sentences  of  discharge  from  the  army,  according  bodchancten. 

to  the  character  and  previous  history  of  the   prisoner,  it 

being  desirable  to  rid  the  army  of  all  incorrigibly  bad  char- 

racter8.''(l )   And  it  was  fmther  directed  by  a  general  order  of 

the  1st  July,  that  ^as  soldiers  sent  to  civil  prisons  at  home,  and  « 

sentenced  to  be  discharged  with  ignominy,  will  be  furnished 

with  plain  clothes  on  discharge  from  prison,  the  escorts  who  ^^^^ 

conduct  such  prisoners  to  civil  gaols  will  take  back  with   Jh^miutary 

them  their  regimental  tunics,  caps,  and  trowsers.*^  (2) 

70^.  In  the  event  of  the  sentence  of  discharcfe  with  ienio-  Power  todia- 

,     .  .  ,       .  /.    .    r.  , .  1        charge  soldiers 

miny  bem^:  set  aside  m  consequence  of  informabty,  the  lodgwibithe 

•^  "  ■*•  •'  commander 

commander  in  chief  has  authority  to  order  the  discharge  of  ^  o^^ief. 
the  soldier,  or  to  authorize  general  officers  commanding  on 
foreign  stations  to  direct  his  discharge.  (3) 

794.  Soldiers  serving  abroad  who  are  ordered  to  be  dis-  oirenden 
charged  with  ignominy,  are  to  be  sent  home  as  prisoners,  but  home  ti^ 
not  to  be  kept  in  confinement  during  the  passage.  (4) 

795-807.  A  soldier  discharged  with  ignominy  or  expressly  ThtTeoingex. 
account  of  bad  character,  (5)  whether  from  his  own  corps  or  £^£^^^01 
at  the  termination  of  imprisonment  from  a  civil  or  military  **°"''*^' 
prison,  receives  railway  and  passage  warrants  to  convey  him 
to  the  place  of  his  enlistment,  or  to  his  home  if  not  more 
distant,  and  a  subsistence  allowance.    If  conveyance  by  rail 
or  steamer  cannot  be  provided,  an  allowance  of  Id.  a  mile  is 
issued  to  the  man  to  cover  all  cost  of  conveyance  and  sub- 
sistence. (6) 

(1)  G.O.  (1872)  44.  dispensed  with  since  February,  1868. 

(2)  G.O.  (1872)  64.  See  the  eri-  (3)  A.W.20.  The  Queen,  by  pre- 
dence  of  Lieut.  General  Lord  W.  rogative,  has  in  lil^e  manner  the  abeo- 
Paulet^  Adjutant  General,  2nd  April,  lute  power  of  dispensing  with  the  ser- 
1868. — Courts    Martial    Commistsion^  vices  of  commissioned  officers. 

Q.  1460.  The  process  of  degradation  or        (4)  Q.K1450. 
drumming  out  is  described  in  the  lie-        (d)  Q.R.14dl,1452. 
gulations  (Q.R.1448),  but  it  has  been        (6)  B.W.571. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


OF  EVIBENCS. 


"Bvidrncb;" 

how  employed 
with  reference  to 
the  practice  of 
courts  martiaL 


Oral  or  parole, 
vrritten  or 
documentary. 


Matters  judici- 
ally noticed  by 
court, 


and  things  anb- 
mitted  to  their 
own  eyes. 


The  lawR  of  eri- 
denoe  esHentially 
the  same  in 
courts  martial 
and  in  ordinary 
criminal  courts 
of  ^iglaud. 


808.  The  term  Evidence,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
practice  of  courts  martial,  and  as  employed  in  the  oath 
taken  by  members,  includes  all  the  means,  exclusive  of  mere 
argument,  or  comment,  which  the  law  allows  as  fit  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  truth  in  any 
matter  submitted  to  the  determination  of  a  court  martiaL 
These  are — I.  "Parole"  or  "Oral"  testimony  of  witnesses 
examined  viva  voce  in  court  as  to  facts  within  their  own 
knowledge ;  and, 

II.  Written,  or  Documentary  evidence  produced  in  court. 

809.  There  are  also  certain  matters  which  courts  martial 
are  bound  to  notice  judicially.  [§  1022]  These,  therefore,  the 
members  are  presumed  to  know  without  requiring  proof, 
though  they  may  "refresh  the  memory"  by  resorting  to 
such  means  of  reference  as  may  be  at  hand.  "  Thus,  if  the 
point  at  issue  be  a  date,  the  judge  will  refer  to  an  almanack; 
if  it  be  the  meaning  of  a  word,  to  a  dictionary ;  if  it  be  the 
construction  of  a  statute,  to  the  printed  copy."  (1)  The 
members  also  inspect  for  themselves  any  things  which  may 
be  sufficiently  identified  by  evidence  and  produced  to  the 
court  as  material  to  their  decision ;  or  they  may  leave  the 
place  where  the  court  is  sitting  for  that  purpose,  as  also  "  to 
have  a  view  of  any  place  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
evidence."  (2) 

8io.  The  rules  of  evidence  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Eng- 
land,— ^with  certain  modifications  not  involving  any  principle 
and  for  the  most  part  established  by  express  legislation  in  the 
mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war — are  those  which  guide 
courts  martial.    Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  when  he  appeared 

(1)  Taylor,   80.    Ab    to    books  of        (2)  See  {  429  &  523.   Taylor,  613- 
reference,  &c.,  tee  f  490.  620. 
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for  Serjeant  Grant  (3)  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  ^'  as- 
sumed that  a  court  martial  was  the  creature  of  the  mutiny 
act,"  [§65]  and  laid  it  down  as  an  indisputable  principle,  the 
truth  of  which  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  combat,  ^*  that 
whenever  an  act  of  parliament  erects  a  new  judicature,  with- 
out prescribing  any  particular  rules  of  evidence  to  it,  the 
common  law  will  supply  its  own  ruled,  from  which  it  will  not 
allow  such  newly  erected  court  to  depart."  (4)    The  English  Conrts  martial 
law  of  evidence  so  established  is  equally  binding  upon  courts  the  ix/oru  tiZ 
martial  when  held  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  wherever  may  be 
courts,  even  when  held  in  Scotland,  [§  942(1),  972]  where,  as  they  may  be 
stipulated  at  the  Union,  the  civil  courts  are  governed  by  the 
Scotch  law.     But  though  everywhere  courts  martial  carry 
with  them  the  same  law  of  evidence  (5)  by  which  to  decide 
whether  questions  to  witnesses  are  such  ^^  as  the  court  may 


(3)  This  aMumption  must  be  un- 
derstood of  the  legal  position  of  courts 
DiBjrtial  as  they  are  now  convened, 
rather  than  of  their  historical  [§  1] 
position. 

(4)  2  Bhickstone's  Heports,  27. 

(6)  After  the  preceding  sheets  had 
L€on  printed  the  writer  obtained  a 
copy  of  "The  Indian  Evidence  Act, 
1872."  This  act  (No.  1  of  1872)  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Governor- 
General  on  the  16th  of  March,  and 
was  to  come  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1872.  It  begins  by  pre- 
mising that  **  It  extends  to  the  whole 
of  British  India,  and  applies  to  all 
judicial  proceedings  in  or  before  any 
court,  including  courts  martial." 

If  this  applied  to  courts  martial 
held  under  tne  mutiny  aot,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  modify  the 
statement  in  the  text ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  clause  must  be  read 
as  a  part  of  the  general  law,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  official  information, 
it  may  be  presumed  that,  although  the 
limitation  is  not  expressed  in  the  local 
act,  it  is  to  be  supplied  by  reference 
to  the  implied  intention  of  the  imperial 
legislature,  and  also  by  the  express 
words  of  the  act  of  parliament  which 
established  the  local  legislature ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  Indian  Evidence 
Act  is  intended  to-  extend  only  to 
courts  martial  held  upon  "  officers,  or 
soldiers,  or  followers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  Army,  beinff  natiifu  of  India,* 
respecting   whom    the    mutiny    act 


(M.A.1)  expressly  provides  "  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  in 
any  manner  prejudice  or  affect  any 
articles  of  war  or  other  matterB  made, 
enacted,  or  in  force  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  India." 

In  the  first  place,  apart  from  the 
obvious  inconvenience  of  exposing 
courts  martial  to  the  enforced  adoption 
of  a  fluctuating  system,  according  as 
they  may  be  assembled,  where  Scotch, 
or  Indian,  or  French,  or  Dutch,  or  any 
other  foreign  law  happened  to  be  the 
Ux  loci — even  if  the  power  of  the 
Indian  council  was  not  specially  re- 
strained in  this  respect — it  is  not  to 
be  conceived  that  the  imperial  l^sla- 
ture  would  establish  a  court  for  im- 
perial purposes,  with  jurisdiction  within 
all  the  Queen's  dominions,  and  in 
foreign  parts  (M.A.1 5),  and  refer  it  to 
a  criterion  by  which  to  ascertain  what 
questions  it  may  legally  demand  of 
the  witnesses  before  it^  that  criterion 
being  the  rules  of  evidence  as  enforced 
in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and 
n<)v«rtheless  contemplate  these  rules 
being  superseded  by  any  local  regula- 
tions, which  might  pretend  to  overrule 
its  paramount  authority,  unless  in  any 
case  it  had  made  express  provision  for 
vesting  this  power,  or  recognizing  its 
existence  in  the  subordinate  legislature. 

Now  there  is  no  such  provision 
either  in  the  mutiny  act,  or  in  any 
other  act  of  parliament,  as  respects 
the  Indian  law  of  evidence ;  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  none,  is  all  the  more 
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legally  demand  of  them;"  (6)  and  everywhere  the  mutiny 
act  provides  for  the  attachment  of  witnesses  who  ^  refuse  to 
give  evidence,"  ...  "or  to  answer  all  such  questions,"  (6) 
the  legal  process  varies  with  the  court  in  which  proceedings 
against  the  witness  may  be  taken,  according  as  it  is  ia 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the  Queen's  dominions  else- 
where. 
Subject  of  this  8 1 1.  It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  essay  to  enlarge 
cteipten?  upon  the  law  of  evidence,  or  to  attempt  a  scientific  inquiry 

as  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded ;  and  it  will 

f>ig:Dificant,  because  the    mutiny  act  ite  langUHge,  and  the  logical  method 

(M.A.101)    ezprettely  recognises    the  of  its  arrangement,  it  is  not  available 

Indian  penal  code  for  the  time  being  for  the  members  of  courts  martial, 

as  the  law  of  courts  martial  for  the  even  as  a  text-book.    To  gire  a  single 

trial  of  civil  offences  in  India.  instance  (tec,  132) : — "  A  witneM  sli^l 

But  besides  these  more  general  con-  not  be  excused  from  answering  .  •  • 
siderations  from  the  antecedent  im-  upon  the  ground  that  the  answer  will 
probability  of  such  a  course,  and  the  criminate,  or  may  tend  directly  or  in- 
met  that  ibe  imperial  legislature  does  directly  to  criminate  such  witness." 
not  provide  for  the  action  of  the  Indian  There  is  a  proviso  that  the  answer 
legislature  in  this  behalf,  such  action  which  the  witness  is  compelled  to  give 
is  expressly  barred  by  "  The  Indian  bhall  not  subject  him  to  airest^  or  be 
Councils  Act "  (24  &  26  Vict.  c.  67),  proved  against  him  in  any  criminal 
passed  in  1861 : —  proceeding,  but,  as    is  well    known. 

See.  22.  "The  Governor-General  in  [§961]  such  compulsion  of  the  wit- 

Coimcil  shall  have  power  ...  to  make  ness  is  directly  contrary  to  English 

laws  and  regulations   ....   for  all  law,  as  embodied  in  the  statute.  [§913] 

persons  ....  and  for  all  courts  of  The  question  is  not  whether  this  or 

justice  whateTer.  •  .  .  provided  always  any  other  variation  from  English  law 

that   the    said  governor  general   in  in  the  Indian,  or  any  other  local  oode^ 

council  shall  not  have  the  power  of  is,  or  is  not,  an  improvement  upon  it, 

making  any  laws  or  regulations  which  but  whether  such   variation  can  be 

shall  repeal  or  in  any  way  affect  the  accepted  as  law  by  courts  martial  in 

provisions  of  this  act, or  any  the  face  of  the  court  martial  oath,  and 

of  the  acts  for  punishing  mutiny  and  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  parlia- 

desertion  in  Her  Migesty*s  army,  or  in  ment  is  necessary  to  alterations  in  the 

Her  Majest/s  Indian  forces  respec-  English  law  of  evidence  by  which  they 

tively ;   but  subject  to  the  provision  are  bound  to  abide.    If  the  view  here 

contained  in  the  act  of  the  third  and  taken  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that 

fourth    year   of    King  William    the  any  pretence  of  local  legislatures  to 

Fourth,  chapter  85,  section  85,  respect-  izppose  the  local  law  upon  courts  mar- 

iug  the  Indian  articles  of  war."  *  tial  held  under  the  mutiny  act,  or  any 

The  question  of  law  and  of  binding  regulations    by   military    authorities 

force  on  courts  martial  would  be  the  purporting  to  enforce  such  unautho- 

same  if  the  Indian  Evidence  Act  were  rized  legiidation,  are  as  little  foimded 

merely  a  codification  of  the  English  in  law  as  it  would  be  to  appoint  the 

law  of  evidence.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  local  magistrate  to  be  president,  or  to 

it  differs  from  it  in  many  particulars,  require  the  court  to  apply  the  thuiab* 

so  that,  admirable  as  it  is  in  the  main,  screw  to  a  reluctant  witness. 

{torn  the  perspicuous  definiteness  of  (6)  M.A.  18. 

*  The  act  here  referred  to  is  known  as  the  East  India  Compan/s  Charter  of 
1833,  and  this  section  makes  it  lawful  for  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to 
make  articles  of  war  for  the  government  of  the  native  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  military  service  of  the  Company,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice  by 
courts  martial  to  bo  holden  on  such  natives. 
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perhaps  be  more  practically  useful  to  quote  largely  from 
Phillips,  Starkie,  and  other  standard  works,  and  to  refer  to 
established  precedents.  For  the  present  revision  references 
are  added  to  ''  Taylor  on  Evidence,"  as  being  the  book  oflB- 
cially  recommended  for  officers  who  are  desirous  of  qualifying 
themselves  for  employment  in  the  judffe  advocate  general's  A.rmng«nent  of 

V,"'  1.  11.-I    "unimar J  of  law 

department.  [§462]  The  general  maxims  and  technical  of  evidence. 
rules  regulating  the  production  of  evidence  will  first  be 
pointed  out  [§812-872] :  and  then  the  classification  of  evi- 
dence as  direct  or  positive,  and  circumstantial  or  presumptive 
evidence  [§873] ;  the  means  of  procuring  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  punishing  false  witness,  &c.  [§890];  the  compe- 
tency of  witnesses  [§910]  ;  their  examination,  [§940]  their 
cross-examination  [§971]  and  re*examination  [§981];  the 
impeaching  of  their  credibility  [§979]  ;  admissions  by  parties 
and  the  confession  of  the  party  charged  [§990];  and  lastly 
the  rules  of  written  evidence.  [§1007] 

General  Rules  aa  to  the  Admiaion  of  Evidence. 

812.  First,  [§813]  That  the  evidence,  on  either  aide,  must  General  mies, 
be  confined  to  the  pointa  in  iaaue;  Secondly,  [§  829]  Thoit  the  iJretoJSn?" 
poirvb  in  iaaue  ia  to  be  proved  by  the  party  who  aaaeria  the  Sfflsofflcienin 
affirmative ;  Thirdly,  [§  831]  That  it  is  aufficient  to  prove  the 
aubstance  of  the  iaaue  or  charge;  Fourthly,  [§856]  Tha;t  notite«r«y; 
hearsay  is  not  evidence;  and  Fifthly,  [§865]  That  the  best  "'^*^ 
evidence  must  be  produced,  which  the  nature  of  the  caae 

will  ad/mU  of* 

813.  First. — The  evidence  on  either  side  must  be  confined  Bvidenoe 

to  the  points  in  issue,  and  that  all  testimony  ought  to  be  ^^tsl^^raew 
rejected  which  is  foreign  to  the  charge.  This  rule  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on  by  courts  martial.  Enquiries  as 
to  remote  or  irrelevant  facts,  from  which  no  fair  and  reason- 
able  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  truth  of  the  matter 
before  the  court,  must  always  waste  the  time  and  distract 
the  attention  of  the  court,  and  not  unfrequently  tend  to 
prejudice  and  mislead.  Deviations  from  the  spirit  of  this 
rule  have  incurred  the  marked  disapprobation  of  the  sove- 
reign. (7) 

(7)  G.O.,  29th  Augtut,  1S03.  Oovat    Dragoon  Guards.    "His  Majesty,  ad- 
martial  on   Captaio    Barlow,  King^s    verting  to  the  volaminons   minutes, 
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BcleTBDcy  of 
proof. 


CoIUtcral  foctii 
are  not  to  he  ex- 
clndtwl  when 
ihi*y  rnitir  a  fair 
Inferentx*  an  to 
the  matter  in 
itMHc,  or  princU 
pal  fact. 


Rclerancy  of 
crow-examin- 
ation, 

of  defence. 


Proof  of  otffftr 
tranaactloiis,  on 


ft  charKe  of 
stealing. 


814.  This  rule,  so  important  to  be  well  understood,  arises 
from  the  very  object  of  the  court  in  receiving  evidence, 
which  is  to  discover  the  truth  as  to  the  questions  of  fact  in- 
volved in  the  charge — ^not  as  to  other  &ct8.  In  applying  it, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  view,  with  which 
exidence  may  be  offered,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
proof  of  a  particular  fact,  so  offered  in  evidence,  may  or  may 
not  be  material  to  the  enquiry ;  and  hence,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  soimd  discretion,  to  decide  as  to  admitting  or  rejecting  it. 
It  is  evident  that  some  facts  or  circumstances,  which  are  not 
immediately  and  directly  involved  in  the  charge  (or  which 
are  not  ^'  in  issue  "),  may  nevertheless  be  so  connected  with, 
or  contrariwise  so  incompatible  with,  a  fact  that  is  in  issue 
(or  so  relevant  to  it),  as  to  afford  grounds  for  an  inference  to 
prove  or  disprove  it ;  and,  therefore,  evidence  to  prove  them 
ought  not  to  be  disallowed,  provided  the  court  shall  be  satis- 
fied as  to  their  relevancy. 

815.  A  question  that  would  have  been  irrelevant  and  im- 
proper on  the  examination  in  chief  may  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  course  of  a  cross-examination*  Evidence  is 
admissible  to  prove  or  disprove  any  attempt  at  subornation 
of  witnesses.  (8)  The  prisoner  is  not  debarred  from  entering 
upon  such  incidental  matters  as  make  his  history  of  the 
transaction,  and  his  own  conduct,  consistent  and  natural. 
Enquiry  into  other  facts,  besides  those  put  in  issue  by  the 
charge,  may  often  be  wholly  irrelevant ;  but  sometimes  they 
may  bear  on  the  point  in  issue  and  afford  presumptive  proofs. 
On  a  charge  of  stealing — for  example — though  it  is  not 
material,  in  general,  to  enquire  into  any  other  taking  of 
goods  besides  that  specified  in  the  charge,  yet  for  the  pur- 


noticed  that  the  proceedings  appear  to 
ha?e  been  drawn  into  that  length  by 
the  court  martial  having,  contraiy  to 
their  own  declared  opinion,  allowed 
matter  to  be  brought  before  them, 
which  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  charge 
in  question,  and  by  their  baring,  in 
some  instances,  received  evidence  which 
was  not  properly  admissible."- 

G.O.  8th  Nov.  1846.  Court  martial 
on  Lieut.  Hyder,  10th  Royal  Hussars. 
}ler  Majesty  was  pleased  to  "remark 
that  much  irrelevant  matter  appears  to 
have  been  gone  into,  and  more  parti- 
cularly that  the  character  of  a  witness 


for  the  prosecution  was  irregularly  and 
unjustly  sought  to  be  impeach^l  hj 
examining  witnesses  to  particular  facts 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  many 
years  since,  and  unconnected  with  tho 
matter  before  the  court;  whereas, 
according  to  established  law  and  prac- 
tice, evidence  to  the  general  character 
of  tho  witness  for  veracity  was  alono 
admissible  ;  and  furthermore,  that  wit- 
nesses wore  irregularly  examined  to 
contradict  the  evidence  of  that  witness 
on  matters  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
issue. 
(8)  Taylor,  352. 
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pose  of  ascertaining  the  identity  of  the  person,  it  is  often 
important  to  show  that  other  goods,  which  had  been  upon 
an  adjoining  part  of  the  premises,  were  taken  in  the  same 
night,  and  afterwards  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession. 
This  is  strong  evidence  of  the  prisoner  naving  been  near 
the  owner's  house  on  the  night  of  the  robbery ;  and,  in  that 
point  of  view,  it  is  material.  Thus  also,  to  prove  the  crime 
of  arson,  it  may  be  shown  that  property  which  had  been  <m  a  charge  of 
taken  out  of  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  firing,  was  after- 
wards found  secreted  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner. 

8 1 6.  On  a  charge  of  desertion,  it  may  be  admissible  to  onachirgcof 

g.  ,  desertion; 

enquire  into  the  fact  of  {Tiot  the  facts  attending)  a  highway 
robbery,  committed  by  the  prisoner  on  the  night  he  absented 
himself,  and  for  which  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted  by  a 
civil  coiu±.  The  crime  of  desertion,  depending  on  the  'mteTV- 
tion  not  to  return^  might  be  inferred,  in  connection  with 
other  circumstances,  from  the  commission  of  a  heinous  of- 
fence; (1)  and  such'  collateral  evidence  is  admissible  to 
prove  the  intention  of  the  accused. 

817.  No  rule  is  better  established  than  that  the  prosecutor  collateral  facte 
cannot   give  general  evidence  of  bad  character  against  a  proof  of  mauce; 
prisoner  as  an  ars^ument  for  his  guilt.    On  a  chargfe  of  murder  on  a  chaise  of' 

XT  ^  ^  °  muxder; 

he  cannot  give  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  in  respect 
to  other  persons  to  prove  a  murderous  or  bloodthirsty  dis- 
position; but  former  attempts  by  him  to  assassinate  the 
deceased  are  admissible  as  proofs  of  intention ;  as  are  also 
former  menaces  or  expressions  of  vindictive  feeling  towards 
the  deceased,  or,  in  &ct,  the  existence  of  any  motive  likely 
to  instigate  him  to  the  commission  of  the  murder  in  ques? 
tion.  (2) 

818.  In  support  of  a  charge  for  malicious,  disrespectful,  and  pn  other 
or  imbecoming  language,  addressed  by  word  of  mouth,  or  maUce, 
written  to,  or  used  of,  a  superior  officer  at  a  stated  time,  or 

in  a  particular  letter ;  after  having  proved  the  words  in  the 
charge,  the  prosecutor,  to  show  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  prisoner,  may  prove  also  that  he  spoke  or  wrote  other 
disrespectful  or  malicious  words  on  the  same  subject^  either 
before  or  afterwards,  or  that  he  published  or  disseminated 

(1)  A  conTiction  of  highway  rob-  quent  trial  for  desertion;  but,  within 

bery  in  the  United  Kingdom  would,  the  experience  of  the  author,  the  case 

ftrom  the  sentence  awarded,  in  all  pro-  here  supposed  actually  occurred, 
bability  reader  inexpedient  a  subse-        (2)  Archbold,  202. 
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ad^ttSl  iThwe  ^^P^^®  ^^  ^^^  letter  set  forth  as  disrespectful  in  the  charge. 

mauoe  ia  im-       This  evidence  is  admissible,  not  in  aggravation  of  the  crime 

charged,   but   for  the   purpose  of    proving   the  deliberate 

malice  or  disrespect  imputed  in  the  charge ;  and  the  prisoner 

may  give  in  his  evidence,  as  negativing  a  deliberate  purpose, 

or  as  palliating  though  not  justifying  his  conduct,  that  he 

had  been  provoked  to  act  as  he  had  done  by  the  conduct 

towards  him  of  such  superior.  (3)    So,  on  an  indictment  for 

maliciously  shooting,  if  it    be   questionable    whether   the 

shooting  was  by  accident  or  design,  proof  may  be  given  that 

at  another  time  the  prisoner  intentionally  shot  at  the  same 

person.  (4)     On  the  other  hand,  expressions  of  goodwill  and 

acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  towards  the 

deceased  are  admitted  for  the  defence. 

Conduct  and  ^^9'  Where  intention  is  put  in  issue  by  the  nature  of  the 

IIJisonCT^ofi f »r-    charge,  as  where  a  prisoner  is  charged  with  treason,  or  with 

not'LhaJS^**"'  *  design  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  commanding 

officer,  an  inquiry  may  be  allowed  into  the  conduct  and 
sentiments  of  the  prisoner  on  particular  occasions,  but  still 
with  reference  to  the  overt  act  laid  or  specified  in  the 
charge  and  to  the  transactions  which  are  proved  against  him^ 
The  intention  of  one  particular  act  may  be  best  evinced  by 
other  contemporaneous  actions ;  but  in  this  necessary  re- 
laxation of  the  rule  imder  consideration  [§  813],  great 
caution  is  needed  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  prisoner  by  ex- 
tending the  enquiry  to  matter  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
charge.  It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  allow  such 
an  attack  upon  him  as  would  involve  the  necessity  of  his 
entering  unprepared  and  at  once  upon  the  defence  of  every 
action  of  his  life, 
on  a  charge  or  §20.  On  a  prosccution  for  offences  involving  a  charge  of 
**"**''''**^'         conspiracy  entered  into  by  the  prisoner  then  under  trial, 

general  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  charged 
against  him  and  not  relating  to  the  particular  conduct  of 
the  prisoner  may  be  received  in  the  first  instance,  though  it 
cannot  affect  such  prisoner,  unless  it  be  afterwards  brought 
home  to  him  by  showing  his  connection  with  the  con- 
spiracy,(5) 

(3)  Taylor,  855-6.  (5)  The  Judges,  Queen's  tnaL     1 

(4)  Taylor,|358.  Rex  t;.  Voke.  Rus-    Phillips,  515     Taylor,  540. 
6ell&  Ryan,  631. 
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8^1.  On  the  consideration  of  a  charire  of  mutiny,  or  ex-  Aetaordeeiara. 
citing^  mutiny,  it  may  be  important  to  ascertain  how  far  the  mnttneen, 

IBIllOgOllB  to 

acts  or  declarations  of  co-mutineers,  in  furtherance  of   a 
concerted  scheme,  may  be  receiyed  in  evidence  against  a 
particular   prisoner,    after  pri/ma   fade   proof   has  been 
given  of  the  existence  of  a  plot,  and  of  the  connection  of 
the  accused  therewith.     Precedents  in  trials  before  courts  of 
civil  judicature  for  treason  and    conspiracies  are  directly 
applicable  to  trials  before  courts  martial  for  mutiny  and 
sedition.     The  law  is  thus   stated  in  the  last  edition  of  Mteand 
Phillips  on  Evidence,      In  prosecutions  involving  a  charge  ocMsonapintun. 
of  conspiracy  it  is  the  established  rule,  "  that  where  several 
persons  are  proved  to  have  combined  together  for  the  same 
illegal  purpose,  any  act  done  by  one  of  the  number,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  original  concerted  plan,  and  with  reference  to 
the  common  object,  is  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  as  well 
as  in  sound  reason,  the  act  of  the  whole  party :  it  follows, 
that  any  writings,  or  verbal  expressions,  being  acts  in  them-  ^I^^^tS!    rt 
selves,  or  serving  to  explain  other  acts,  and  so  being  part  of  of  thetrwuao- 
the  ree  gestce,  and  which  are  brought  home  to  one  con-  »recvidence 
spirator,  are  evidence  against  the  other  conspirators,  provided  >p  nton. 
it  sufficiently  appear  that  they  were  used  in  fiitherance  of  a 
common  design.*'(6) 

822.  *'  But  where  words  or  writinfi^s  are  not  acts  in  them-  etatcmentM  of 

^^  ooiwpirfttora 

selves,  nor  part  of  the  rea  geetce,  but  a  mere  relation  or  J^^^igSJ**' 
narrative  of  some  part  of  the  transaction,  or  as  to  the  share  beingrimpiy 
which  other  persons  have  had  as  to  the  execution  of  a  com-  conie«ior«  if 

^  past  etrents  ftre 

mon  design,  the  evidence  is  not  within  the  principle  above  *"*^/J5^'** 
mentioned:   it  altogether  depends  upon  the  credit  of  the  J^"***^**"*' 
narrator,  who  is  not  before  the  court,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  received.'*  (7) 

823.  ''It  is  in  consequence  of  the  distinction  between  writinnin 

poMMnon  of  00* 

writings  or  declarations  which  are  a  part  of  the  transaction,  oonspinfton 

and  such  as  are  in  the  nature  of  subsequent  statements,  but  don,  adm&ibie 

not  part  of  the  res  gestce,  that  the  admissibility  of  writings 

often  depends  on  the  time  when  they  are  proved  to  have 

been  in  the  possession  of  co-conspirators,  whether  it  was 

before  or  after  the  prisoner's  apprehension.    Thus  on  the 

trial  of  Watson,  some  papers,  containing  a  variety  of  plans  Pftpenfeandin 

woO  00080  OC 

and  lists  of  names,  which  had  been  found  in  the  house  of  a  co-coupinton 

(6)  1  Philips,  167-8.   THylor,  640-1.     (7)  1  Phillips,  160.  Tajlor,  642. 
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§824 


EVIDENCE  CONFINED 


Acts  and 
declarations  of 
prisoner  when 
evidence  for  him. 


Evidence  as  to 
character  of 
prlaonvit. 


Galled  by  him 


co-conspirator,  and  which  had  a  reference  to  the  defdgn  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  were  in  furtherance  of  the  plot,  were 
held  to  be  adnussible  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  All  the 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  these  papers  ought  to  be 
received  in  the  case,  inasmuch  as  there  was  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  they  were  in  the  house  of  the  co- 
conspirator before  the  prisoner's  apprehension,  for  the  room 
in  which  the  papers  were  found  had  been  locked  up  by  one 
of  the  conspirators.  And  the  judges  distinguished  the  point 
in  this  case  from  a  case  cited  from  Hardy's  case,  where  the 
papers  were  foimd,  after  the  prisoner's  apprehension,  in  the 
possession  of  persons  who  possibly  might  not  have  obtained 
the  papers  until  afterwards."  (1) 

824.  As  in  trials  for  conspiracies,  whatever  the  prisoner 
may  have  done  or  said  at  any  meeting  alleged  to  have  been 
held  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence against  him  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  other  part  of  his  conduct  at  the  same  meet- 
ings will  be  allowed  to  be  proved  in  his  behalf:  for  his 
intention  and  design,  at  a  particular  time,  are  best  explained 
by  a  complete  view  of  every  part  of  his  conduct  at  that 
time,  and  not  merely  from  the  proof  of  a  single  isolat-ed  act 
or  declaration.(2) 

825.  The  general  rule  might  seem  to  require  that  evi- 
dence, as  to  the  character  of  the  accused,  should  have  specific 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  charge  ;  but,  though  evidence 
of  bad  character  is  not  admitted  against  the  prisoner  until 
after  a  finding  of  guilt,  it  has  ever  been  the  practice  of 
courts  martial,  confirmed  and  enforced  by  a  general  order  in 
1830,(3)  to  admit  evidence  as  to  the  prisoner's  character, 
offered  by  him^  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  immediately 
after  the  production  of  his  witnesses  to  meet  the  charge.  A 
prisoner  is  even  permitted  to  put  in  proof  particular  in- 


(1)  1  Phillips,  161-2.  Taylor,  543. 
A  question  also  arose,  in  the  same 
case,  as  to  thA  admissibility  of  a  paper 
found  among  those  before  mentioned, 
which  contained  written  questions  and 
answers  of  a  description  calculated  to 
excite  mutiny  in  the  army ;  this  paper 
was  withdrawn  by  the  attomey-general 
on  account  of  some  doubt  expressed  by 
the  court  whether  it  had  been  clearly 
proved  that  it  was  intended  to  hare 


been  used  in  furtherance  of  the  oo^- 
mon  purpose.  But  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  (aftenraxds 
chief  justice)  tended  to  show  that  the 
question  of  its  admissibility  in  evi- 
dence,  depended  not  on  its  having  been 
printed  or  circulated,  but  'on  its  re> 
lercnce  to  the  treasonable  practices 
chaiged  in  the  indictment. 

(2)  1  Phillips,  616. 

(3)  Horse  Guards,  24th  Feb.  1880. 
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stances  wherein  his  conduct  may  have  been  publicly  approved  may  be  met  by 
by  superior  officers ;  or,  if  a  soldier,  he  may  call  for  the  Slnw!"*^* 
production  of  the  defaulter's  book  to  prove  there  are  no 
entries  against  him,  or  none  of  a  serious  character.  The 
case  is  not  likely  to  arise  before  courts  martial,  but  wit- 
nesses to  character  called  by  the  prisoner  may  be  cross- 
examined  by  the  prosecutor,  either  as  to  particular  facts,  or 
as  to  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  and  evidence  as  to  general 
bad  character  is  in  such  case  admissible.  (4)  He  cannot 
claim  the  benefit  of  a  good  character  when  in  point  of  fact  his 
true  character  is  far  otherwise;  and  if  he  produces  witnesses 
to  mislead  the  court,  the  &lsehood  should  be  contradicted. 

826.  The  court  was  for  the  first  time,  by  the  same  order,  G^nemi  charar. 
authorized  to  call  witnesses  to  enquire  into  the  prisoner's  into  by  a)urt 
character,  but  only  after  a  sentence  of  guilt  had  been  pro-  *    *"  "  °*^* 
nounced ;  this  is  now  ordered  by  the  regulations  in  every 
case  where  a  solcUer  had  been  found  guilty.  (5)    A  prisoner 
before  a  court  martial   is   always  alive  to  the  benefit  of 
character;    and,  excepting    in  particular  cases,    applying 
chiefly  to  officers,  is  prepared  to  abide  the  consequences  of  Prisoner  mny 
not  producing^  evidence  to  this  point.     Care  is  taken  that  vritnfm»  to 

t  m         m  chiiracter, 

the  evidence  as  to  character,  recorded  by  the  court,  may  not 
influence  the  finding ;  but  the  requiring  it  is  subject  to  the 
inconvenience  that,  in  some  cases,  it  may  unavoidably  let 
in  much  extraneous  matter.  A  prisoner  cannot  be  debarred 
from  cross-examining  as  to  particular  fiaicts,  and  as  to  the 
opportunities  which  the  witness  may  have  had  of  forming 
the  opinion  he  has  given  [§  635(6)] ;  nor  can  he  be  pre-  »«<!  produce 
vented  from  rebutting  evidence  of  bad  character  by  the  refuujthiir 

_  _  J     .       .  testimony. 

testimony  of  fresh  witnesses;  [§B25(4)J  and  it  is  con- 
ceived that  a  reasonable  time  could  not  be  refused  the 
prisoner  to  obtain  such  evidence,  in  any  case  the  least  plau- 
sible. It  would  not  be  a  sufficient  answer  that  the  question 
of  guilt  had  already  been  decided,  and  that  the  weight  of 
character  could  only  apply  to  punishment.  The  award  of 
punishment  must  be  held  to  be  of  momentous  consequence 
to  the  prisoner,  but  in  many  cases  the  question  of  character 

(4)  R  V.    BowtOD,    Taylor,    361.  bench  of  judges,    and  on  the   28th 

The  qnestion  *'  whether,  when  a  wit-  January,   1865,  was  affirmed  by  all 

ness,  haying  giyen  a  prisoner  a  good  (fifteen^  of  them, 
chacaeter,  any  eyidence  was  admissible        (5)  <i.R-223  ;  see  before,  {  633-5. 
to  contradict  it,"  came  before  the  whole 
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EVIDENCE  CONFINED  TO  POINTS  IN  ISSUE. 


Prosecutor  can- 
not examine  m 
to  general  habits, 
to  show  that  the 
prboner  has  a 
peneni  diaposl- 
tion  to  commit 
offence  cbax^ged. 


Character  not 
oi>tinected  with 
charts,  cannot 
weigh  airainst 
direct  eyidenoe 
of  the  fact. 

When  one  of  the 
elementa  upon 
which  the  court 
founds  their 
opinion. 

Character,  when 
bearing  on  the 
charge ; . 


on  a  rhai^  of 
murder ; 


on  a  charge  of 
theft ; 


on  a  charge 
implicating 
courage. 


may  be  of  much  more  importance.  If  the  possibility  of 
imfair  or  prejudiced  testimony  be  admitted  (and  this  possi- 
bility cannot  be  rejected  in  a  court  of  justice),  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  affording  the  prisoner 
every  opportunity  of  rebutting  the  testimony  elicited  on  an 
inquiry  into  character. 

827.  On  a  court  martial,  as  in  a  court  of  civil  judicature, 
a  proaecutor  is  not  permitted,  in  any  circumstances,  to 
examine  as  to  general  habits^  in  order  to  show  that  the 
prisoner  has  a  geTieral  disposition  to  commit  the  same  kind 
of  offence  as  that  charged  against  him ;  (  6  )  but  he  may 
prove  that  the  prisoner  expressed  his  intention  of  conmiitting 
the  particular  crime  in  issue. 

828.  Evidence  of  general  good  character  cannot  avail  the 
prisoner  against  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but  where  ^*  some 
reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to  his  guilt,"  (7)  it  may  tend  to 
strengthen  a  presumption  of  innocence ;  and  where  intention 
is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  offence,  or  where  presump- 
tive proof  only  is  adduced,  evidence  as  to  character,  bearing 
ofi  the  charge,  may  be  highly  important,  and  serve  to  explain 
the  prisoner's  conduct.  On  a  trial  for  treason.  Lord  Kenyon 
observed :  ^'  An  affectionate  and  warm  evidence  of  character, 
when  collected  together,  should  make  a  strong  impression  in 
&vour  of  a  prisoner;  and  when  those  who  give  such  a 
character  in  evidence  are  entitled  to  credit,  their  testimony 
should  have  great  weight  with  the  jury."  (8)  On  a  charge 
of  murder,  where  malice  is  the  essence  of  the  crime,  expres- 
sions of  good  will  and  acts  of  kindnes&by  the  prisoner  towards 
the  deceased,  are  always  considered  important  evidence,  as 
showing  what  was  his  general  disposition  towards  him,  and 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  his  intention  could  not  have 
been  that  imputed  by  the  charge.  (9)  On  a  charge  of  theft, 
character  for  honesty  may  be  entitled  to  great  weight.  So 
also  on  a  charge  implicating  the  courage  of  a  soldier, 
character  for  bravery  and  resolution  might  be  of  vast  im- 
portance ;  but  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  and  irrelevant 
on  a  charge  of  theft,  to  allow  character  for  bravery  to  weigh 
in  the  scale  of  proof;  or,  on  a  charge  of  cowardice,  to  be 
biassed  by  a  character  of  honesty.     Oeneral  character,  un- 


(6)  1  FhiUips,  608;  see  {  817. 

(7)  Taylor,  360-1.     - 


(8)  Rex  V.  Thelwall,  O.B.  1794. 

(9)  1  PhiUips,  607. 
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connected  with  the  charge,  though  it  may  not  weigh  with 
the  court,  except  in  awarding  punishment  in  discretionary 
cases,  may  most  essentially  serve  the  prisoner,  by  influencing 
'  the  superior  with  whom  it  rests  to  mitigate  or  remit  the 
sentence. 

820.  Secondly. — That  the  point  in  issue  is  to  be  proved  TheMtur^ 
by  the  party  who  asserts  the  affirmative,  is  a  rule  of  evidence  of  proof  uea  on 
arising  from  the  difficulty,  in  many  cases  the  impossibility  of  cMe  depeudu  on 
proving  a  negative ;  and  because,  when  not  impossible,  the  <act. 
negative  does  not  admit  of  the  direct  and  simple  proof  of 
which  the  affirmative  is  capable.  (1) 

830.  Hence  the  prosecutor  must  give  evidence  of  the  com-  The  burden  of 
mission  of  the  crime,  or  of  facts  from  which  the  court  may  cb^rvre  rmu  on 

the  proeecntor* 

reasonably  infer  that  it  has  been  committed ;  and  the  prisoner 
must  prove  any  facts  from  which  he  wishes  the  court  to  infer 
his  innocence.  The  party  wishing  to  prove  a  document  by 
secondary  evidence,  must  prove  that  it  cannot  be  forth- 
coming. Where  the  charge  is  a  culpable  omission  or  breach  ^^^i^^l^^^ct 
of  duty,  the  person  who  makes  the  charge  is  boimd  to  prove  prove^L™"** 
it,  though  it  may  involve  a  negative ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  justice  not  to  presume  that  a  person  has  acted 
illegally  till  the  contrary  is  proved;  (2)  but  the  proof  of 
possession  of  stolen  goods,  soon  after  the  theft,  shifts  the 
necessity  of  explaining  his  having  them  to  the  prisoner.  On 
a  charge  of  absence  without  leave,  the  prisoner  must  prove 
any  cause  which  rendered  it  unavoidable;  and  so  in  like 
cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  him 
who  has  to  support  his  case  by  the  proof  of  a  fact,  in  every 
instance  where  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  vrithin  his 
knowledge. 

831.  Thirdly. — That  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  substance  ^f^^J^nd 
of  the  issue,  is  a  rule  in  law  on  which  courts  martial  are  J^^  S'thJ"***" 
continually  required  to  act.  A  due  consideration  of  the  JJSgS;«°of  the 
statutory  provisions  hereafter  quoted,  [§  832,  845-8]  and  of  bS'^vS".*'™*** 
the  following  examples,  may  assist  in  forming  a  correct  con- 
clusion,  in  other   cases  where  this  principle  is  involved. 

Eesort  has  been  had  to  precedents  from  courts  of  civil  judi- 
cature ;  because  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  soundness  of 
the  law,  involved  in  the  custom  or  decision,  is  not  so  liable 

(1)  Taylor,  272.  (2)  1  Phillips,  663. 
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to  be  questioned,  as  in  the  case  of  decisions  of  courts 
martial. 
Offenders  in-  832.  The  foUowing  section  of  Lord  CampbelFs  act  is  given 

offencJ'mftj  be    at  length,  OS  it  diroctlj  affects  the  proceedings  of  general 
a^n°att<^ipt^to      couTts  martial  for  trial  of  civil  offences,  and  the  principle  is 
^d^'iiiTbleto*  applicable  in  other  cases:  ^'Whereas  offenders  often  escape 
qne^tsu       conviction  by  reason  that  such  persons  ought  to  have  been 
Evicted  of  the    charged  with  attempting  to  commit  offences,  and  not  with 
*"*"*** **°  '      the  actual   commission  thereof:  For  remedy  thereof  be  it 
enacted.  That  if  on  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  any 
felony  or  misdemeanor  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury  upon  the 
evidence  that  the  defendant  did  not  complete  the  offence 
charged,  but  that  he  was  guilty  only  of  an  attempt  to  conmiit 
the  same,  such  person  shall  not  by  reason  thereof  be  entitled 
to  be  acquitted,  but  the  jury  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  as 
their  verdict  that  the  defendant  is  not  guilty  of  the  felony  or 
Ko  peiKonso       misdemesnor  charged,  but  is  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  commit 
turdM4t)N(^utod  the  same,  and  thereupon  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  be 
for  the  lame.       punishcd  iu  the  samc  manner  as  if  he  had  been  convicted 
upon  an  indictment  for  attempting  to  commit  the  particular 
felony  or  misdemeanor  charged  in  the  said  indictment ;  and 
no  person  so  tried  as  herein  lastly  mentioned  shall  be  liable 
to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  an  attempt  to  commit  the 
felony  or  misdemeanor  for  which  he  was  so  tried.*' (3) 
Examples,  In  833.  lu  actious  for  slaudcr,  the  courts  used  to  hold  that 

rrcUsrcBp^'^  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  prove  the  words  precisely  as  laid : 
^Kedmay*  but  it  is  uow  Settled,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  plaintiff 
c^iuge;  prove  some  material  part  of  the  words  alleged  on  the  record. 

If  the  declaration  contain  several  actionable  words,  the 
plaintiff  will  be  entitled  to  a  verdict  on  proving  some  of 
them.  (4)  The  principle  is  obviously  applicable  where  dis- 
respectful or  insubordinate  language  is  the  subject  of  a 
military  charge. 
o,.  a  ( hnive  of  834.  On  au  indictmout  for  burglary  and  stealing,  if  the 

burijiarj ,  or        prosccutor  establish  his  case  with  the  exception  of  proving 
that  the  breaking  and  entering  was  in  the  night,  the  prisoner 
sr^iiiinff  may  be    may  bc  couvictod  of  housebreaking ;  if  no  breaking  be  proved, 
found ;  j^^  ^^y  ^  foimd  guilty  of  stealing,  and  so  on.  (6) 

(3)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  9.  (4)  1  PhillipB,  660.   Taylor,  228. 

(6)  Taylor,  267. 
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835.  On  the  trial  of  a  prisoner  for  murder,  he  may  be  on  a  charge  of 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only;  for  the  principal  matter  StToghui^^jbe 
is  the  killing,  and  the  malice  is  only  matter  of  aggrava-  ^     ' 
tion.  (6) 

836.  If  the  indictment  charges  that  A  gave  the  mortal  wbmwyeraiRid 
blow,  and  that  B  and  C  were  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  ofoneia'the'act 
&c.,  and  on  the  evidence  it  appears  that  B  struck,  and  that 

A  and  C  were  present,  aiding,  &c.,  this  is  not  a  material 
variance ;  for  the  stroke  is  adjudged  in  law  to  be  the  stroke 
of  every  one  of  them,  and  is  as  much  the  act  of  the  others 
as  if  they  all  three  had  held  the  weapon  and  had  all  together 
struck  the  deceased.  The  identity  of  the  person  supposed 
to  have  given  the  stroke,  says  Mr.  Justice  Foster,. is  but  a 
circumstance,  and  in  this  case  a  very  immaterial  one*  The 
stroke  of  one  is,  in  consideration  of  law  and  in  sound  reason 
too,  the  stroke  of  alL  They  are  all  principals  in  law,  and 
principals  in  deed* 

837.  On  courts  martial,  a  prisoner  charged  with  desertion  on  a  charge  of 
may  be  found  guilty  of  abaeTU'mg  hi/mself  wvthovi  leave;  absence withoot 
for  absence  is  the  principal  fact  in  issue,  the  motive  and  found; 
design  being  matter  of  aggravation,  (1) 

838.  On  a  charge  of  offering  violence  to  a  superior  officer  on  a  charge  of 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  by  discharging  a  loaded  musket  9^p^S;no. 
at  him,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  offering  violence,  tefoimd ;  "^ 
and  a  proportionate  punishment  may  be  awarded  for  such 
conduct,  although  the  evidence  fail  in  establishing  that  the 

rank  or  authority  of  the  superior  officer  was  known  to 
the  offender,  or  although  the  capital  offence  under  the 
mutiny  act  may  not  have  been  committed  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  offter  not  having  been  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  at  the  time.  The  principal  matter  is  the  offered  mol&nce, 
the  rank  and  office  of  the  person  fired  at  are  circumstances 
in  aggravation. 

839.  On  the  trial  of  an  officer  charged  with  the  conduct,  on  a  charge  of 
On  which  is  grounded  the  imputation  of  behaving  in  a  duct.impntatton 
scandalous  manner,  imbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  ^t^Mf  f^tTbe 

fonnd,  amount- 

(6)  1  PhiUips,  668.    Taylor.  257.  but  found  gmlty  of  mandaugJUer,  and   Sfe'SJiiJS*"" 

See  general  court  martial  arisinff  out  senteneed  to  be  imprisoned— the  prin-  crime,  panSh- 

of  the  duel  at  Corfu,  in  which  Lieu-  cipal  and  hit  eeoond  for  four  years,  the  moitma/ follow; 

tenant  8cobeU,  fl.P.,  Unattached,  was  second  for  the  deceased  for  six  months, 

killed.    The  surviving  principal  and  0.0.686. 

the  seconds  were  chafed  with  wHful       (1)  &0  a  provision  to  this  effect  in 

murder,  of  which  they  wore  acquitted,  43rd  article  of  war  [$182(8)]. 
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and  a  gentleman,  the  court  may  abeolve  the  prisoner  of  the 
degree  of  guilt  charged,  and  n^;ative  the  imputation, 
either  wholly  or  in  part ;  but  if  the  court  find  all  or  some  of 
the  facts  proved,  and  if  they  amount  to  a  disorder  or  neglect 

which  the  oovi    to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  the 

itadi^oetioLt^  court  may  at  their  discretion  award  cashiering  or  other 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  military  offence,  and  not 
necessarily  cashiering,  which  is  prescribed  positively  as  the 

oontmy  opinion  penalty  uudcr  the  seventy-ninth  article  of  war.  (2)    Mr. 

""^  ^'  Samuel,  in  his  elaborate  but  sometimes  unmilitary  work,  has 
{isdled  to  remark  this  distinction  in  the  case  at  the  Cape, 
instanced  by  M^ Arthur ;  and  also  in  that  of  Captain  Gibbs, 

caMaiiheCtepe.  at  Futtyghur  in  1814.(3)  The  case  at  the  Cape  is  thus 
given  by  M^ Arthur :  At  a  general  court  martial  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  May  1801,  an  officer  was  charged  with 

cbMve.  ''  scandalous,  infamous  conduct,  imbecoming  the  character  of 

an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  having  sent  a  charge  of  six 
hundred  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  to  Sir  George  Younge  for  a 
horse  which  the  said  officer  had  declared  to  be  a  present 
from  him  to  Sir  George,  when  governor  of  the  colony  of  the 

Opinion  of  court;  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;"  concerning  which  charge  the  court 
martial  made  a  distinction;  they  acquitted  the  officer  of 

(2)  It  is  not  an  nneommon,  though  The  Bubjoined  extract  from  a  deci- 

a  most  mistaken  impression  that — in  sion  of  King  Geoige  the  Fourth  may 

cases  where  an  officer  is  either  brought  serre  to  put  this  point  in  its  proper 

to  trial  on  the  charge  and  found  guilty  light.    A  general  court  martial  hanng 

of  "  conduct  unbeoomina  the  character  found  an  officer  guilty  of  **  conduct 

of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ;  **  or  else  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer 

charged  with  "  scakdalous   conduct  and  a  gentleman,"  sentenced  him  *'  to 

unbwmdng  the  character  of  an  officer  be    cashiered."      They    then    xecom- 

and  a  gentleman^"  but  acquitted  of  so  mended  him  in  the  most  feeling  terms 

much  of  the  chaise  as  designates  his  to  the  gracious  cmisideration  of  His 

unbecoming  conduct  as  ecandalcua —  Miyesty,  prefaciV^ their  appeal  by  a 

the    court   is   bound,    although    the  statement  "  that  they  had  awarded  the 

offence  as  found  doe$  not  tall  under  specific  punishment  which  the  aitielea 

the  83rd  article,  nevertheless,  to  award  of  war  prescribe." 

cashiering.  '*  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  ap« 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  prove  and  confirm  the  finding  and 

courts  martial    may,   and  very   fre-  sentence  of  the  court :  but  in  considera- 

quently  do,  award  this,  the  extreme^  tion  of  the  long  services,  See 

punishment^  under  the  106th  article,  and  the  strong  recomtnendation  of  the 

when  theyareofopinion  that  cashiering  court  in  *' the  prisoner's  "fitvour.  His 

is  called  for  by  the  nature  and  degree  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 

of  the  particular  offence ;  but  it  alto-  to  remit  the  sentence ;  which  appealed, 

gethf  r  depends  on  the  court  either  to  moreover,  to  have  been  adjudged  by 

sentence  the  offender  to  be  cashiered  the  court  under  an  erroHeoue  imprei' 

or  to  suffer  any  of  the  other  and  less  tUm,  that  it  was  bound  by  law  to  pass 

severe  punishments,  ranging  firom  dis-  it. — G^O.  Horse    Guards,    6th  Nov. 

missal  to  reprimand,  which  they  may  1823. 

award  at  their  discretion.  (3)  Samuel,  648-651. 
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scandalous  infamous  behaviour,  but  considered  his  conduct, 
nevertheless,  as  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman,  for  which  they  adjudged  him  to  be  suspended 
from  rank  and  pay  for  the  space  of  six  calendar  months.  The 
proceedings  having  been  laid  before  His  Majesty,  the  judge 
advocate  general  signified  to  Lieutenant  General  Dundas, 
the  commander  in  chief  at  the  Cape,  that  His  Majesty,  JJJJ^"**'^^ 
laying  out  of  the  case  any  question  touching  either  the  right 
or  delicacy  of  the  officer's  claim  to  a  compensation  for  the 
horse,  concerning  which  the  difference  had  arisen,  points  not 
within  the  cognizance  of  a  court  martial,  considered  the 
adjudication  as  irregular,  inasmuch  as  the  court  had  acquitted 
him  of  the  only  imputation  which  could  bring  the  business 
as  a  charge  before  them,  namely,  of  any  scandalous  or  iniGEt- 
mous  behaviour  in  the  transaction :  His  Majesty  could  not, 
therefore,  approve  the  sentence ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
signified,  that  His  Majesty  was  graciously  disposed  to  attri- 
bute the  error  to  the  nice  feelings  of  the  officers  who 
composed  the  court  martial,  which  had  urged  them  to  mark 
their  dislike  of  a  conduct  which  appeared  to  them  not 
decorous.  (4) 

840.  The  other  case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Samuel  is  that  of  case  of  captain 
Captain  J.  Gribbs,  16th  Native  Infantry:  He  was  arraigned 
in  the  year  1814,  at  Futtyghur,  for  scandalous,  in&mous 
conduct,  in  having  endeavoured,  at  Rewarrie,  on  or  about 
the  26th  October,  1813,  to  prevail  on  the  wife  of  Major  Moondchaxge; 
E.  P.  Wilson  to  quit  her  husband's  protection,  and  fly  to 
his,  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  that  Major  Wilson  was 
very  dangerously  ill.     The  court  acquitted  the  prisoner  of 
another   charge,  and  on  this  charge   found   him  guilty  of  opinion  of  court; 
having  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  wife  of  Major  E.  P, 
Wilson   to   quit   his   protection,   under  the   circumstances 
charged:   but  acquitted  him   of  scandalous  and  infamous 
conduct,  imbecoming  an   officer   and  a  gentleman.      The 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  governor  general  and  commander 
in  chief  in  India,  in  remarking  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
sentence,  observed  in  his  general  order  to  the  Indian  army : 
"That  the  court,  in   declaring   the   inojnoral  act,  proved  remarks  of  the 
against  Captain  Gribbs,  did  not  come  within  the  description  SSte™*^*^ 
of  scandalous,  infamous,  and  unbecoming  the  character  of 

(4)  2  McArthor,  298-9. 
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Inference  fnmi 
the  remarks  of 
}l\»  Majt^y  and 
the  Marquis  of 
Haiftiiii;*: 


urtmilHory  ooH' 
duct  mny  tw 
vidited  hy 
punishment. 


(hongh  ehargtd 
<M,  but  not 
amounting  U*^ 
scandalous,  in- 
famous couduct. 


an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  divested  itself  of 'all  power  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  commander  in  chief)  to  award  punish- 
ment, because  the  act  cannot  stand  within  military  cogni- 
zance, but  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  considered  to  come  under 
the  above  specific  definition,  the  commander  in  chief  must, 
therefore,  regard  the  court  as  having  returned  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  generally ;  in  this  view  of  the  case,  his  lordship 
directs  that  Captain  Gibbs  shall  return  to  his  duty."  (5) 

841.  Mr.  Samuel  might  have  noticed  that  the  declaration 
of  His  Majesty's  sentiments  on  the  trial  at  the  Cape,  as 
expressed  by  the  judge  advocate  general^  points  out  most 
clearly  that  the  court  acquitted  the  prisoner  ^  of  the  only 
vmputation  which  covJd  bri/ng  the  business  as  a  charge  before 
them."  An  officer's  sending  an  improper  charge  for  a  horse, 
taken  abstractedly,  could  in  nowise  afiect  military  discipline, 
and  excepting  as  it  might  implicate  the  personal  character 
of  an  officer,  in  a  degree  amounting  to  ^^  scandalous  conduct," 
no  offence  under  the  articles  of  war  could  be  charged ;  since 
there  is  not  any  provision  in  the  articles  for  the  cognizance 
of  unofficerlike  and  ungentlemanlike  conduct,  (divested  of  a 
tendency  to  affect  good  order  and  military  discipline,)  in  any 
degree  less  than  that  involving  scandaL  So  also,  the  order 
as  to  Captain  Gribbs  very  clearly  specifies,  that  the  court 
divested  itself  of  all  power  to  award  punishment,  becavLge  the 
act  (as  found  by  them)  covld  not  stand  within  military 
cognizance.  If  then  the  court  had  been  of  opinion  that  the 
act  covid  have  etood  within  military  cognizance,  when 
separated  from  the  imputations  built  upon  it  by  the  chaise, 
the  court  would  not  have  divested  itself  of  all  power  to 
award  punishment ;  and,  therefore,  had  the  charge  been  for 
conduct  directly  to  the  prejudice  of  military  discipline. 
Captain  Gibbs  might  have  been  lawfully  punished  on  proof 
of  the  &cts,  apart  from  the  special  imputation  charged.  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  many  cases  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  following  is  given,  because  the  sentence  was  confiirmed 
by  the  sovereign ;  and  in  it  the  accused  is  expressly  acquitted 
of  scandalous  conduct,  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  with  which  he  had  been  pointedly 
and  exclusively  charged  (so  far  as  the  imputation  built  ou 
the  fiusts  extended) ;  and  yet,  being  found  guilty  of  com- 

(6)  Su&ael,  60 1. 
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mitting  certain  acts,  (set  forth  as  the  grounds  of  the 
imputation  charged,)  evidently  tending  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  the  prisoner  is  punished 
accordingly. 

842.  At  a  general  court  martial  held  at  Lisbon,  on  the  oueof  uent. 
19th  June,  1810,  and  continued  by  adjournments  to  the 
21st  of  the  same  month,  lieutenant  Thomas  Dunkin,  4th 
Dragoons,  was  arraigned  for  ^scandaious  and  imfamovs  oharge; 
conduct,  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, while  in  conmiand  of  a  detachment  of  the  4th  Dragoons, 
in  the  Anacreon  transport,  on  the  passage  from  Portsmouth 
to  Lisbon,  by  making  use  of  highly  improper  language  to, 
and  striking.  Hospital  Mate  Daniel  Maguin,  an  officer  imder 
his  command,  on  or  about  the  7th  March,  1810."  The  court  opinion; 
«<  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  first  part  of  the 
first  charge  ^preferred  against  him,  in  as  far  as  making  use 
of  highly  improper  language  to,  and  striking.  Hospital  Mate 
Maguin,  an  officer  under  his  command,  on  or  about  the  7th 
of  March,  1810,  being  in  breach  of  the  articles  of  war,  and 
by  virtue  thereof  sentenced  him,  the  prisoner,  Lieutenant  sentence; 
Thomas  Dunkin,  of  the  4th  Dragoons,  to  be  suspended  from 
rank  and  pay  for  the  space  of  six  calendar  months  ;  but  the 
court,  in  consideration  of  the  grossly  insulting  language 
made  use  of  by  Hospital  Mate  Maguin  to  the  prisoner, 
ocqwiMed  him  of  acandaloiLS,  vnfamoua  coTiducty  unbe^ 
coming  the  character  of  an  offtcer  and  a  geTUleman."  The 
King  was  ^^  pleased  to  confirm  the  opinion  and  sentence  of  oonflrmation. 
the  court ;  but,  in  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  prisoner's  conduct,  as  they  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
proceedings.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  command  that  it 
should  be  intimated  to  Lieutenant  Dunkin,  that  His  Majesty 
had  no  further  occasion  for  his  service."  (6) 

843-4.  A  soldier  charged  with  disgraceful  conduct  may,  on  a  charge  of 
in  like  manner,  be  acquitted  of  the  imputation ;  and  if  found  doct  impntation 
guilty  of  the  facts  charged,  they  being  to  the  prejudice  of  found. 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  may  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence. 

845.  With  respect  to  variances,  and  as  connected  with  the  vnuAxcm. 
maxim  now  imder  consideration,  it  may  be  useful  again  to 
refer  to  Lord  CampbeU's  Criminal  Justice  Improvement  Act,  VTL^'^^J^**** 

(6)  O.0.1S6.    On  this  subject,  tee  lOso  §  410-11. 
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14  h  U  YicL 
clOO. 


the  prtodi^  of 
relaidng  tiw 
technical  firict. 
offc 


The  oonrt  may 
amend  certain 
irariauceB, 


name  of  piftoi 


or  ptraon 


or  thing 


or  owner 


(14  &  15  Vict,  c  100).  Many  important  proyisions  directly 
apply  to  the  proceedings  of  courts  martiaL  when  employed  to 
dispense  the  criminal  law,  although  others,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  service,  can  only  he  brought  to  bear  by 
the  intervention  of  the  superior  authority. 

846.  It  premises  that  ^  offenders  frequently  escape  con- 
viction on  their  trials  by  reason  of  the  technical  strictness  of 
criminal  proceedings  in  matters  not  material  to  the  merits 
of  the  case : "  that  ^'  such  technical  strictness  may  safely  be 
relaxed  in  many  instances,  so  as  to  ensure  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty,  without  depriving  the  accused  of  any  just  means 
of  defence :  ^  and  that  '^  a  failure  of  justice  often  takes  phtce 
on  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  felony  and  misdemeanor 
by  reason  of  variances  between  the  statement  in  the  indict- 
ment on  which  the  trial  is  had  and  the  proof  of  names,  dates, 
matters,  and  circumstances  therein  mentioned,  hot  material 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  by  the  misstatement  whereof 
the  person  on  trial  cannot  have  been  prejudiced  va  his 
defence/* 

847.  It  enacts  (jsec,  1)  that  ^^  whenever  on  the  trial  of 
any  indictment  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  there  shall 
appear  to  be  any  variance  between  the  statement  in  such 
indictment  and  the  evidence  offered  in  proof  thereof,  in  the 
name  of  any  county,  riding,  division,  city,  borough,  town 
corporate,  parish,  township,  or  place  mentioned  or  described 
in  any  such  indictment,  or  in  the  name  or  description  of  any 
person  or  persons,  or  body  politic  or  corporate,  therein  stated 
or  alleged  to  be  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  property,  real 
or  personal,  which  shall  form  the  subject  of  any  offence 
charged  therein,  or  in  the  name  or  description  of  any  person 
or  persons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  therein  stated  or  alleged 
to  be  injured  or  damaged  or  intended  to  be  injured  or 
damaged  by  the  commission  of  such  offence,  or  in  the 
Christian  name  or  surname,  or  both  Christian  name  and 
surname,  or  other  description  whatsoever,  of  any  person 
or  persons  whomsoever  therein  named  or  described,  or  in 
the  name  or  description  of  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever 
therein  named  or  described,  or  in  the  ownership  of  any  pro- 
perty named  or  described  therein,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  court  before  which  the  trial  shall  be  had,  if  it 
shall  consider  such  variance  not  material  to  the  merits  of  the 
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«ase,  and  that  the  defendant  cannot  be  prejudiced  thereby  in  u  and  15  vict. 
his  defence  on  such  merits,  to  order  such  indictment  to  be  not  maieriiu  to 
amended,  according  to  the  proof,  by  some  officer  of  the  court  ^"J^cTby'  ^^ 
or  other  person,  both  in  that  part  of  the  indictment  where  such  SefradJSt  cannot 
variance  occurs  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  indictment  SL  drf?n<!r2nd 
which  it  may  become  necessary  to  amend,  on  such  terms  as  SSwitro?"*" 
to  postponing  the  trial  to  be  had  before  the  same  or  another  £52[~°®  "** 
jury,  as  such  court  shall  think  reasonable;   and  after  any 
such  amendment  the  trial  shall  proceed,  whenever  the  same 
shall  be  proceeded  with,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects 
and  with  the  same  consequences,  both  with  respect  to  the 
liability  of  witnesses  to  be  indicted  for  perjury  and  other- 
wise, as  if  no  such  variance  had  occurred." 

848.  The  twelfth  section  provides  that  ''If  upon  the  trial  The  doctrine  of 
of  any  person  for  misdemeanor,  it  shall  appear  that  the  &ct8  ^HS^^^ ^ 
given  in  evidence  amount  to  a  felony,  such  person  shall  not 

by  reason  thereof  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted  of  such  mis-  . 
demeanor,''  and  thus  puts,  an  end  to  a  legal  subtilty,  which 
had  led  to  a  failure  of  justice ;  as,  for  example,  where  a 
man  was  tried  for  an  assault  on  a  woman,  and  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  committed  a  rape,  it  was  held  that  he  was  to 
be  acquitted,  because  the  misdemeanor  had  merged  in  the 
felony. 

849.  It  depends  on  the  general  rule,  ^^  It  is  sufficient  to  variance  in  time. 
prove  the  substance  of  the  issued  that  it  is  not  held  to  be 
invariably  necessary  to   prove   the  time  precisely  as  laid, 

except  in  the  very  few  cases  where  the  particular  day  or 
hour  may  form  an  ingredient  of  the  offence  itself.  (7)  This 
is  the  constant  course  of  proceeding  in  criminal  prosecutions 
before  courts  of  ordinary  jurisdiction,  from  the  highest 
offence  to  the  lowest: — In  high  treason,  evidence  may  be 
given  of  an  overt  act,  either  before  or  after  the  day  specified 
in  the  indictment;  the  particular  day  is  not  material  in 
point  of  proof,  and  is  merely  matter  of  form ;  (8) — nor  is 


(7)  The  7  Geo.  3,  c.  64,  s.  20,  de-  the  time  intpeffeeUy ;  nor  for  stating 

claree  that  no  judgment  or  any  indict-  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  on 

ment  or  information,  for  any  felony  or  a  day  wbiequMU  to  the  finding  of  the 

misdemeanor,  shall  be  stayed  or  re-  indictment  or  exhibiting  the  mforma- 

versed,  for  omitting  to  state  the  time  tion ;  or  on  an  im^pouwle  day ;  or  on 

at  which  the  offence  was  committed,  a  day  that  never  happened, 

in  any  case  where  time  is  not  of  the  (8)  1  Phillips,  600. 
essence  of  the  offence ;  nor  for  stating 
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ncoCTBttry  where 
date  or  place  baa 
been  tnoorroctly 
stated. 


Variance  In 
place,  prerloiu 
cuMtom  relative 
to,  affected  by 
exlatlng  prnvl- 
tion  of  mutiny 
act. 


greater  strictness  required  in  the  proof  of  charges  before  a 
court  martial. 

850.  On  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alen,  the  court 
in  their  sentence  made  the  following  remark,  which,  as  part 
of  the  proceedings,  was  approved  by  His  Majesty:  ^'The 
court  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  circumstance  of 
the  order  of  the  30th  January,''  (the  order,  which  the 
lieutenant  colonel  was  charged  with  disobeying),  ^'having 
been  inserted  in  the  third  cJiarge^  instead  of  the  31st  of  that 
month,  the  mistake  appearing  to  have  been  merely  a  clerical 
one."  (9) 

851.  In  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who  was  tried  for  having 
deserted  on  the  19th  October,  1833,  when  in  &ct  he  had 
deserted  on  the  19th  October  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
was  still  illegally  absent  on  the  date  mentioned  in  the 
charge,  the  court  was  recommended  by  the  judge  advocate 
general  (1)  to  come  to  a  specific  finding,  stating  the  facts 
which  appeared  in  evidence  as  above  detailed,  and  to  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  the  charge,  with  the  exception  of  so  much 
of  it  as  imported  that  he  deserted  on  or  about  the  particular 
date  mentioned. 

852.  It  would  appear  that  this  specific  finding  is  in  strict- 
ness essential  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  should 
in  no  case  be  omitted  when  a  date  has  been  inaccurately 
stated.  (2) 

853.  An  alteration  in  the  mutiny  act  of  1834,  which  has 
been  already  adverted  to  [§10],  considerably  affects  the 
practice  of  courts  martial,  as  to  evidence  of  place.  The 
jurisdiction  of  courts  martial  is  extended  without  limitation 
as  to  place,  and  a  mistake  as  to  place,  unless  the  place  be 
material,  will  not  affect  the  proceedings ;  the  acts  of  the 
prisoner,  wherever  committed,  being  liable  to  be  given  in 
evidence. 


(9)  0.0.425. 

(1)  Mr.  Aobert  Grant. — 9th  January, 
1834. 

(2)  The  judge  adYoeate  general  re- 
marked upon  the  case  of  a  soldier  of 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  who  was 
proTed  (Fehrtuiryt  1833)  to  have  com- 
mitted the  oflfence  Uid  to  his  chaige, 
but  not  upon  the  daj  specified :  **  It 
was  perfectly  •competent  to  the  court 
to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  under  the 


charge  so  framed,  although  the  ofifence 
was  proved  to  have  occurred  on  a 
different  day,  but,  in  such  case,  it  was 
in  strictness  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
specify  in  their  finding  on  what  day 
the  offence  took  place."  As  the  court 
in  this  instance  confined  itself  to 
stating  the  offence  had  not  oocurred, 
on  the  day  mentioned,  the  judge  adro- 
cate  general  recommended  the  sentence 
should  not  be  confirmed. 
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854.  Where  the  offence  has  been  incorrectly  charged  as  vaiianoe  m  to 
to  phice,  the  court  may,  as  in  the  case  of  time,  correct  this  17  verdict. 
variance  by  a  specific  finding.     A  prisoner  was  charged  with 
deserting  from  Aldershot,  and  the  court  found  him  guilty  of 
the  charge,  '^  except  that  he  deserted  from  Winchester  and 
not  from  Aldershot.'* 

8^^.  The  same  principle  applies  to  allegn^tions  of  number  vaHanceasto 
and  quantity,  where  the  proof  pro  tanto  supports  the  claim  or  quMnttty. 
charge ;  as,  for  example,  a  prisoner,  charged  with  stealing 
ten  shillings,  may  be  convicted  of  stealing  five.  (3) 

856.  Fourthly. — ^The  general  rule,  that  "Hearsay  is  not  Heamiyor 
evidence,"  arises  from  the   admitted  principle  of  English  denoenot  reoei>^ 
law,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  eveiy  fact  should  be  proved 

in  solemn  form  of  law  [§443,  9401  by  the  testimony  of  a  ibecmui^the 

'-''-'•'  •'  second  persoQ 

witness  speaking  from  his  personal  knowledge,  and  in  the  not  on  oath. 
presence. of  the  opposite  party,  so  that  he  may  have  an  ^.J^JJ^J.^ 
opportunity  of  cross-questioning  the  witness  as  to  his  means  toCT^B-examina- 
of  knowledge,  his  accuracy  of  observation,  the  strength  of 
his  recollection,  and  his  disposition  to  speak  the  truth. 

857.  Hearsay,  in  its  legal  sense,  is  used  with  reference  "BMraa^r 

'"  \     *  t  t  technical  mean- 

both  to  that  which  is  written  and  that  which  is  spoken,  being  j^s  o^'  <»  ^ere 

applied  to  that  second-hand  kind  of  evidence  which  does 

not  depend  solely  on  the  credibility  of  the  witness  himself,  ^"^  mie  ex- 

speaking  from  his  own  knowledge,  but  is  derived  from  the  or  seeomi-hand 

information  of  others.  (4) 

858.  So  far  is  the  general  rule  carried,  that  it  is  held  to  Hemay box- 
exclude  any  verbal  or  written  narrative  of  &ct8  received  where  no  other 
from  some  other  person,  even  if  that  person  were  a  witness  pussibiy  be 
giving  his  evidence  on   oath,  and  though    such  statement 

*^  purports  to  be  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  of  a  transac- 
tion, and  that  witness  the  only  one,  and  he  since  dead."  (5) 
But  when  a  witness  in  the  course  of  statins:  what  has  come  »»*<*«■  not 

o  exclude  eTideno* 

under  the  cognizance  of  his  own  senses,  relative  to  a  matter  ^Jj*'^"**^^ 

in  dispute,  states  the  language  of  others  which  he  has  heard,  2S?  "*''**•**" 

or  produces  papers,  which  he  identifies  as  being  written  by  g^°"*^  ®' 

certain  persons,  his  evidence  may  sometiTnea  be  the  very 

matter  in  dispute,  or  something  from  which  a  pertinent 

inference,  relative  to  the  matter  in  dispute,  may  be  drawn. 

In  such  cases,  the  words  or  writings  are  received  in  evidence  JJlroTo  thd"*** 

subject-matter. 
(3)  Starkie,  627.  (4)  1  Phillips,  143.    Taylor,  521,524. 

(5)  1  Pliillips,  167.  Taylor,  522. 
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Bxoepiioos: 


Dying  declaim- 
tions  of  penoDB 
oonflcious  of 
being  in  a  dying 
state, 


reoeiTed  againit 
aprlaoDer 
cbarged  with 
thdrdeitUi; 


nndeqnallywben 
favourable  to 
him. 


Heanay 
admiHlble  when 
TerbalactB 
indicate  a  pretent 
parpoieand 
intention,  or  are 
part  of  a 
transaction,  or 
theresgetke. 


— not  in  proof  of  their  own  tmth,  but — in  proof  of  their 
having  been  spoken  or  written ;  in  fact,  as  being  transac- 
tions, concerning  which  enquiry  may  be  instituted,  whether 
they  have  taken  place  or  not.  (6) 

859.  Apart  from  the  reception  of  documentary  evidence, 
and  of  confessions  by  prisoners,  which  will  be  considered 
hereafter,  [§992]  there  are  several  deviations  from  this  rule. 
The  most  essential  is  in  the  adoussion  of  the  dying  declara- 
tion of  a  person,  (though  not  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
accused,  nor  subject  to  cross-examination,)  who,  having 
received  a  mortal  injury,  relates  the  cause  of  his  death  or 
other  material  circumstance,  but  there  must  be  actual  dan- 
ger of  death,  and  a  full  apprehension,  at  the  time,  of  such 
danger,  in  order  to  render  such  declarations  admissible  after 
the  death.  (7) 

860.  The  mind  is  then  presumed  to  be  under  as  great  a 
religious  obligation  to  disclose  the  truth  as  is  created  by  the 
administration  of  an  oath ;  but  it  is  held  that  such  declara- 
tions are  only  admissible  "  where  the  death  of  the  person, 
who  made  the  declaration,  is  the  subject  of  the  charge,  and 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  death  are  tiie  subject  of  the 
dying  declaration."  (8)  The  declarations  of  the  deceased  in 
favour  of  a  party  charged  with  his  death  are  admissible 
equally  as  where  they  operate  against  him.  (9)  Statements 
made  by  deceased  persons  as  to  the  state  of  their  health,  or 
the  nature  of  their  sufferings,  may  be  admitted,  as  was  done 
on  the  trial  of  Palmer  for  the  murder  of  Cook  in  1856, 
although  not  coming  within  the  rule  as  to  dying  declarations* 

861.  Words  and  writings  are  admitted  in  evidence  if  they 
are  connected  with,  or  serve  to  explain,  some  act,  when  its 
nature  and  object,  or  the  motives,  form  part  of  the  subject 
of  enquiry.  When  actions  are  attributable  to,  or  result 
from,  deliberation,  actions  are  to  be  explained  by  the  exist- 


(6)  1  Phillipp,  164-8.  Taylor,  626-9. 

(7)  By  Lord  Denman,  C.J.,  1  Phil- 
lips, 244. 

(8)  1  Phillips,  241.  As  the  declft- 
rations  of  a  dyi)ig  man  are  admitted 
on  a  supposition  that  he  believes 
himself  to  be  on  the  confines  of  a 
fotxae  world,  and  has  no  motives  to 
misrepresent,  bnt^  on  the  contrary,  the 
strongest  motives  to  speak  withont 
diBg;uise  and  without  malice— it  neces- 


sarily follows,  that  the  party  against 
whom  they  are  prodaced  in  evidpnce 
may  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his 
state  of  mind,  and  of  his  behaviour  in 
his  last  moment ;  or  may  be  allow<Hl 
to  show,  that  the  deceased  was  not  of 
such  a  character  as  was  likely  to  be 
impressed  by  a  religious  sense  of 
approaching  deAth. 
(9)  1  Phillips,  242. 
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ing  state  of  the  mind.  (1)    A  prisoner's  conversation  con-  oonTenntion  of 
nected,  though  by  implication  or  collaterally  only,  with  the  nected  w»a 
subject  of  enquiry,  may  be  received  as  indicating  the  bias  enqniiy/ 
or  inclination  of  his  mind.  (2)  Expressions  sometimes  afford 
the  only  evidence  by  which  to  judge  of  intention  and  design ; 
and  intention  and  design,  forming  the  very  gist  or  essence 
of  some  crimes,  original  evidence  of  words  or  writings,  or 
hearsay  in  its  larger  and  more  ordinary  signification,  is  most 
important,  and  the  necessity  of  admitting  it  in  these  cases 
must  be  evident. 

862.  The  declaration  of  a  person  robbed,  or  of  a  woman  oompiAintin 
ravished,  as  to  the  feet,  made  immediately  afterwards,  may  ^SSs^/*^'  **' 
be  received  as  confirmatory  evidence,  though  the  particfuiara 

of  such  statements  cannot  be  enquired  into,  (3)  unless  it  be 
in  cross-examination  by  the  prisoner.  (4) 

863.  What  a  witness  has  been  heard  to  say  or  has  written  vxevu^ 

at  another  time  may  be  given  in  evidence,  in  certain  circum-  ^SS^^^ 
stances,  which  will  be  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
crediting of  witnesses.  [§  982] 

864.  What  a  third  person  has  said,  or  written,  is  admis-  conTereation 
fiible  in  many  cases,  as  amounting  to  an  act  done  by  him,  SwBSron! 
or  as  showing  his  knowledge,  or  as  evidence  of  his  conduct.        • 

If,  for  instance,  it  is  material  to  enquire  whether  a  certain        * 

person  gave  a  particiilar  order  on  a  certain  subject,  what  he 

has  said  or  written  may  be  evidence  of  the  order ;  or,  where 

it  is  material  to  enquire  whether  a  certain  fact,  be  it  true  or 

false,  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  third  person,  what  he 

has  said  or  written  may  as  clearly  show  his  knowledge,  as 

what  he  has  done.     So,  where  it  is  relevant  and  materia  to  writings  or 

enquire  into  the  conduct  of  rioters,  or  mutineers,  or  other  JScratej^"' 

confederates  in  an  unlawful  enterprise,  what  has  been  said  ISS^n^w^Scti*^* 

or  written  by  any  of  the  party,  in  furtherance  of  their  com-  "*^  *** 

mon  intention,  must  manifestly  be  admissible  as  evidence 

of  design  and  intention  against  each  of  them,  if  there  be 

sufficient  evidence  of  concert  and  connection.  (5) 

865.  Fifthly. — The  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  Bestattainab 
will  admit  of,  must  be  produced,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  had.  b?2ddS5.'^ 

(1)1  Phillips,  152.  or  against  himself. 

(2)  Evidence  may  always  be  given  (3)  1  Phillips,  151. 

of  what  third  persons  have  said  in  the  (4^  Taylor,  632. 

prisoner's  hearing,  because    his    be-  (6)  1  Phillips,  157-9.    Sc9  §  821-4. 
haviour  on  hearing  it  is  evidence  for 

A  A. 
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THE  BEST  EVIDEKCE  TO  BE  PRODUCED. 


Wberenotto 
be  hAd, 
■econdary  ia 
admitted; 


bat  racb 
■econdary 
crideDoe  mnat 
be  legal  evidenoe. 


Prndnction  of 
Mcondary 
eTideooe  when 
better  can  be 
bad,  raines  a 
■uapirion  of 
fraud  against 
the  party 
producing  it. 


I 


Diiitinction 
between  bout 
poasible  evidence 
and  istronpfvat 
poteible  aaaiuv 
aoce. 


The  rule  may  be  illustrated  by  the  examples  of  the  official 
record  being  the  best  proof  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
justice,  and  a  written  document  being  the  best  eridence  of 
its  own  contents.  Although  in  cases  where  the  best  possible 
evidence  cannot,  by  any  exertion,  be  obtained,  the  law  may 
relax  its  demand,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  cannot 
forego  legal  proof.  The  best  legal  evidence  not  being 
attainable,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  unattainable  having  been 
proved  to  the  satisfeuHion  of  the  court,  then,  and  then  only, 
is  the  next  best  legal  evidence  admitted.  The  law  does  not 
exclude  any  evidence,  which  is  the  beat  that  can  be  pro- 
duced; but  unauthenticated  copies  and  hearsay,  (with  the 
exceptions  elsewhere  mentioned,)  are  in  no  circumstances  to 
be  admitted. 

866.  The  meaning  of  this  rule  is,  not  that  the  fullest 
possible  evidence  of  any  fact  is  absolutely  and  at  all  times 
required,  but  that  no  evidence  shall  be  admitted,  which 
leaves  grounds  for  supposing  that  other  and  better  evidence 
remains  behind  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  party :  for 
the  very  production  of  such  secondary  evidence  tends  to 
raise  a  presumption  of  some  secret  or  sinister  motive  for 
withholding  the  better  and  more  satisfactory  evidence,  and 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  evidence,  if  produced,  would 
have  led  to  the  detection  of  some  concealed  falsehood. 

867.  The  law  excludes  secondaiy  evidence  for  the  reasons 
above  noticed,  but  it  does  not  require  the  strongest  possible 
assurance ;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  require  the  fullest 
proof  the  case  will  admit  of,  nor  a  repetition  of  evidence 
beyond  that  which  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  prove  handwriting, 
to  call  the  writer  himself;  nor  if  a  whole  regiment  should 
be  present  at  some  overt  act  of  mutiny  or  insubordination, 
as  the  striking  a  commanding  officer  in  i^ont  of  his  regi- 
ment, will  the  law  require  the  production  of  the  whole  of 
the  persons  present ;  for  if  one  only  were  produced,  and  if, 
from  the  situation  he  was  in  at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence, 
he  had  as  favourable  an  opportunity  of  observing  what  took 
place  as  any  person  present,  the  evidence  afforded  by  such 
one  witness  would  be  complete,  and  not  inferior  in  kind  to 
any  that  could  be  produced.  In  such  case,  therefore,  the 
best  possible  evidence  (best  in  nature)  would  have  been  pro- 
duced, though  not  the  strongest  possible  assurance. 
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868.  Sufficient  evidence  is  that  which  the  law  requires;  Kamberoc 
not  an  accumulation  of  identical  testimony ;  hence  it  is,  that  neoenary  for 
the  law  of  England  admits,  as  sufficient,  the  testimony  of  one 
credMe  witness,  (1)  with  the  following  exceptions.   In  trials 

for  peijury  one  witness  alone  is  not  sufficient,  without  some 
material  and  independent  corroborative  evidence,  in  proof  single  witnen 
of  the  falsity  of  the  statement  as  to  which  the  perjury  is  mora  are  not  ° 
charged,  because  otherwise  there  would  be  only  one  oath  ^^ 
against  another,  (2)  and  this  rule  equally  applies  to  trials 
for  perjury  before  courts  martial.    The  other  exceptions  do 
not  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  were  created  by 
positive  enactment  in  certain  cases  under  the  treason-felony 
act,  (3)  and  certain  cases  of  high  treason  and  misprision  of 
treason.  (4)     In  the  case  of  Atwood  and  Robins,  at  the 
summer  assizes  at  Bridgewater,  1787,  the  judges  of  England 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  and  it  has  since  been  held  as  Jjj^^. 
a  rule,  (modified  in  practice  by  certain  cautions)  (5)  that  STa^tS^tee 
the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  aJUyns  is  admissible ;  and  that  J^^^^^ 
if  the  jury,  weighing  the  probability  of  his  testimony,  think  J^  ■»•«" 
him  worthy  of  belief,  a  conviction  on  such  testimony  oJUyae 
is  strictly  legal.  (6) 

869.  In  conformity  with  English  law  as  above  cited, 
courts  martial  are  accustomed  to  receive  as  sufficient,  the 
evidence  of  one  credible  witness  to  a  &ct  not  admitting 
further  proof:  nor  is  there  any  exception  to  this  practice 
when  such  single  witness  is  the  prosecutor  or  complainant 

The  prosecutor  [§472(2)]  before  courts  martial,  as  is  ako  svidencpor 
the  case  before  courts  of  ordinary  criminal  judicature,  being  anfficient  in 
a  corwpeUnt  witness,  his  credibility  only  is  liable  to  be  im- 
peached, and  must  be  judged  from  attendant  circumstances. 
In  case^  therefore  where  the  privacy  of  the  offence  has  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  further  proof,  and  where  no  facts 
have  been  proved,  tending  to  place  in  doubt  the  credibility 
of  the  prosecutor,  courts  martial  have  admitted,  as  sufficient 
for  conviction,  the  testimony  of  the  prosecutor  alone.  At  a 
general  court  martial  held  at  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  on 

(1)  The  genoTiil  rule  of  the  law  of  restricted  to  the  common  law  oonrts  of 

Soothuid  ia  to  reqnife  two  witaesaes  England. — Author ^  1830. 

for  the  proof  of  a  fact ;   so  also  the  (2)  Taylor,  853-9. 

Roman  law,  the  maxim  ronning  Unius  (3)  1 1  &  12  Vict  c.  12,  s.  4. 

re»fonaui  n<m  omnino  audiatur.    But  (4)  7  WilL  8,  c  3,  bs.  2,  4. 

courts  martial,  in  resorting  to  courts  (5)  See  hereafter,  J  917. 

of  ciril  judicature  for  preMdents,  are  (6)  1  Phillips,  93-103. 
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charge. 


Erldenoeof 
protecutor 
•t]fliri<nit  in 
certain  cmmc 


Cane  of  Ltont. 
CMUicrcm : 


cbur^: 


finding 


the  25th  and  26th  May,  1814,  Paymaster  Bobert  Francis, 
103rd  Hegiment,  was  arraigned,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  he  discfuirged^  upon  the  undermentioned  charge,  which 
admitted  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor  alone,  notwith- 
standing the  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge,  and 
strenuously  denied  the  facts  set  forth  in  it:  ^Scandalous 
and  infamous  conduct,  tmbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  in  taking  an  opportunity  when,  from  the 
absence  of  a  third  person,  he  appeared  to  consider  himself 
safe  from  legal  prosecution,  to  use  language  highly  dis- 
respectful and  reproachful  to  Colonel  Scott,  his  conmianding 
officer,  and  to  throw  out  disgraceful  and  in&mous  insinua- 
tions to  the  prejudice  of  his  character,  such  conduct  being 
also  highly  subversive  of  good  order  and  military  discipline, 
taking  place  at  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  May,  1814."  (1) 

870.  The  remarks  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  a  case,  about 
the  time  of  Paymaster  Francis'  trial,  must  be  entirely  con- 
clusive as  to  the  legal  sufficiency,  for  conviction  by  courts 
martial,  of  one  credible  witness,  (and  that  one  the  prosecutor), 
except  in  cases  specially  requiring  two.  Lieutenant  John 
Cameron,  4th  Grarrison  Battalion,  was  arraigned  at  Bermuda, 
in  June,  1814 :  **  1st.  For  conduct  highly  insubordinate  and 
totally  subversive  of  good  order  and  military  disciplij^e,  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th  May  last,  in  a  house  rented  for 
officers'  banacks,  by  laying  one  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  and  striking  Captain  Hart  a  blow  with  the  other; 
and  afterwards,  when  ordered  in  arrest,  for  making  a  violent 
blow  at  the  said  Captain  Hart,  in  direct  breach  of  the  articles 
of  war.  2nd.  For  leaving  the  above  barracks  on  the  same 
evening,  after  being  in  his  room  in  arrest  by  order  of 
Captain  Hart,  and  for  having,  on  his  return,  used  insulting 
and  contemptuous  language  to,  and  provoking  gestures  at, 
the  said  Captain  Hart,  in  breach  of  the  articles  of  war,  and 
subversive  of  good  order  and  military  discipline."  Upon 
which  charges  the  court  came  to  the  following  opinion : 
«  With  respect  to  the  first  charge,  that  from  want  of  cor- 
roborating circumstances  the  charge  is  not  proved,  and, 
therefore,  doth  acquit  the  prisoner."  Upon  the  second : 
**  That  walking  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  barracks  was 

(I)  G.0.344. 
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not  breaking  his  arrest,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  charge,  the  court,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  first 
charge,  {sic)  doth  acquit  the  prisoner."  The  court  was  re- 
assembled by  the  major  general  commanding,  to  revise  their 
opinion,  but  adhered  to  that  first  given.  The  proceedings, 
being  submitted  to  the  Prince  Begent,  were  confirmed  in 
the  following  terms:  "Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  rero^rbofthe 
case,  the  Prince  Begent  has  been  pleased,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the 
court :  but  as  the  court  must  be  presumed  to  have  founded 
their  sentence  of  acquittal  upon  the  belief  that  Captain 
Hart's  evidence  was  given  under  the  impression  of  irritation, 
and  an  exaggerated  description  of  what  had  occurred,  there 
being  no  dovht  of  the  legal  sufficiency  of  one  witness  to 
justify  conviction^  if  the  evidence  of  such  witness  be  entitled 
to  full  credit ;  and  viewing  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  the 
Prince  Begent  has  been  pleased  to  consider  him  an  im- 
proper person  to  remain  in  the  4th  Garrison  Battalion, 
and  to  command  that  he  shall  forthwith  be  placed  upon 
half.pay."  (2) 

871,  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Phillips,  on  the  S^^^J^^tJ*,^ 
subject  of  a  single  witness,  that  in  deciding  upon  the  effect 
of  evidence,  the  question  is,  not  by  how  noAny  witnesses  a 
fact  may  have  been  proved,  but  whether  it  has  been  proved 
satisfactorily,  and  so  as  to  convince  the  understanding. 
The  number  of  witnesses  is  not  more  conclusive  on  matters 
of  proof,  than  a  number  of  arguments  on  a  subject  of  reason- 
ing. If  the  law  were  in  every  case  peremptorily  to  require 
two  witnesses,  this  would  by  no  means  ensure  the  discovery 
of  truth ;  but  it  would  inevitably  obstruct  its  disclosure, 
wherever  the  facts  were  known  only  to  a  single  witness ;  and 
thus  secret  crimes  might  escape  with  impunity.  Abstractedly 
speaking,  there  cannot  be  any  reason  for  suspecting  the 
evidence  of  a  witness,  because  he  stands  alone.  The  evi- 
dence of  a  single  witness  may  be  so  clear,  so  full,  so  impartial, 
so  free  from  all  suspicion  and  bias,  as  to  produce  in  every 
mind,  even  in  the  most  scrupulous,  the  strongest  and  deepest 
conviction.  On  the  other  hand,  witness  may  crowd  after 
witness,  all  making  the  same  assertions,  yet  none  be  worthy 

(2)  G.0.346. 
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of  credit.  In  Bhort,  it  is  the  chaxacter  of  witnesses,  and  the 
chaiacter  of  their  evidence  that  ought  to  prevail ;  not  their 
nmnher. 

872.  To  the  role  which  requires  that  ths  best  evidence 
ahaU  be  producedj  there  are  exceptions  which  will  be  noticed 
in  speaking  of  written  evidence.  Also  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  accused  acted-  in  the  character  alleged  in  the  charge, 
without  bringing  direct  evidence  of  his  appointment  or 
engagement.  Thus,  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  any  special 
duties  attaching  to  a  particular  post  or  employment,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  accused  had  acted  in  the 
character  set  forth,  without  putting  in  proof  the  commission 
or  order  under  which  he  acted ;  this  has  been  ruled  on  an 
information  in  a  common  kw  court,  against  a  miUtary  officer, 
for  making  false  returns.  (3)  So  also  on  the  trial  of  an 
officer  or  soldier  for  disobedience  of  orders  given  by  a  par- 
ticular person,  specially  authorized  by  his  office,  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  officer  giving  the  order  had  previously,  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  accused,  acted  in  the  capacity  allied. 
On  a  charge  of  desertion  or  other  offence  against  military 
discipline,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  accused  had  done 
duty  or  received  pay,  without  proving  the  oonmiission  or 
attestation.  (4) 

873.  The  proof  of  a  fiu^t  may  be  either  direct  and  poiitive, 
or  circumstantial  and  presumptive.  Positive  proof  arises 
from  the  direct  evidence  of  wilaiesses  who  speak  from  their 
own  actual  and  personal  knowledge,  which  if  true  establishes 
or  negatives  the  tsict  immediately  in  question.  Presump- 
tive proof  arises  from  circumstantial  evidence,  tiiat  is,  direct 
evidence  of  collateral  facts,  in  themselves  not  inmiediately 
in  question,  but  presumed  to  have  a  connection  near  or 
remote  with  the  &ct  in  controversy,  and,  if  true,  indirectly 
to  prove  or  disprove  it,  or  to  be  a  reason  for  or  against  its 
probability.    Presumptive  proof  of  a  principal  fitct  is,  there- 


(8)  PhiUipi,  881.  1  T&ylor,  708. 
BcoE  V,  Gardner,  2  Campbell,  618. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  soldier  the 
mntiny  act  specially  provides  that  no 
person,  who  for  six  months  has  re- 
eeived  pay  and  been  borne  on  the 
strength  and  pay  list  of  any  regiment 
or  corps,  or  depot  or  battalion  of  a 
regiment  or  corps  (of  which  the  last 


quarterly  nay  list,  if  pfoduoed,  is  da- 
olarpd  to  be  evidenee),  is  entitled  to 
claim  his  discharge  on  the  ground  of 
error  or  illegality  in  his  enlistment  or 
attestation,  or  on  any  other  ground 
whatsoever,  bnt,  on  the  oontnuy,  shaU 
be  deemed  to  have  been  duly  enlisted 
and  attested.^MJL59. 
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fore,  nn  inference  or  deduction  from  positive  evidence  of  a 
concurrence  of  subordinate  circumstances,  which,  if  unex- 
plained, common  sense  points  out  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  existence  or  non-existence. 

874.  Beccaria  has  well  pointed  out  that  when  all  the  sevem  proofs 
proon  of  a  fact  are  dependent  on  one,  the  number  of  proofs  »  Pftrtionur 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  probability  of  the  &ct;  uieir  Weight 
for  the  value  of  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  value  of  that 

on  which  they  depend ;  and  if  this  fail,  they  all  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  when  the  proofs  are  distinct  and  independent 
of  each  other,  the  probability  of  the  fact  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  proofi ;  for  the  falsehood  of  one 
does  not  affect  the  other.  (5) 

875.  It  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb  that  "Circum-  Noconcindon 

*  '^  drawn  from 

stances    cannot    lie;     but,    as    has    been   very  pomtedly  cir^^ntua 

remarked  by  Mr.  Taylor,  if  '^  circumstances  "  mean — and  »nionntto 

they  can  have  no  other  meamng — those  &cts  which  lead  to  oeitaim^. 

the  inference  of  the  fact  in  issue,  they  not  only  can,  but 

often  do  lie ;   or,  in  other  words,  the  conclusion  deduced 

from  them  is  often  &lse.    He  instances  the  case  of  St.  Paul  Actoxxvm. 

8—6 

after  his  shipwreck.  Wh«Q  the  viper  fastened  on  his  hand 
the  barbarians  said  among  themselves,  '^  No  doubt  this  man 
is  a  murderer ;"  but  when  they  saw  no  harm  came  to  him 
^'  they  changed  their  minds,  and  said  he  was  a  god."  Here 
both  conclusions  were  alike  felse.  Besides,  before  a  court, 
the  very  ^^  circumstances  "  must  be  proved,  like  direct  fisu^ts, 
by  witnesses  who  are  equally  capable  with  others  of  deceiving, 
or  being  deceived.(8). 

876.  A  concurrence  of  well  attested  incidents  may  never-  PreromptiTe 

-  ,  -  -  eTidenoe  shonld 

theless,  m  some  cases,  eany  as  clear,  or  even  a  more  clear,  be  arimitted 
conviction  to  the  mind  than  positive    testimony.      Pre- 
simiptive  evidence  ought,  however,  in  all  oases  to  be  admitted 
cautiously ;  and,  when  received  as  proof  of  gtdlt,  should  be 
such  as  to  exclude  a  rational  probability  of  innocence. 

8yy.  But  besides  presumptions  of  fact,  which  suppose  in  Presamptiontf 
each  case  an  independent  act  of  reasoning,  there  are  certain 
presumptions  of  law,  which  will  stand  good  until  the  con- 
trary is  proved.  The  law  presumes  that  every  man  is  inno- 
cent, or  rather  deals  with  him  as  if  the  presumption  were 
in  his  favour,  until  the  contrary  is  proved ;  that  a  man  inay 

(5)  Beccaria,  Dei  Delitti  e  deUo  Fene,  8.  14.         (G)  Taylor,  80  -1. 
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be  induced  to  confess  himself  guilty  when  innocent,  by  the 
hope  and  promise  of  pardon,  and  the  like. 

878.  A  receipt  for  subsequent  rent  is  presumptive  proof 
that  rent  for  a  previous  period  for  the  same  premises  has 
been  j)aid.(7)  Proof  of  the  settlement  of  a  soldier's  accounts, 
for  a  *  particular  month,  would,  in  the  absence  of  contrary 
evidence,  be  presumptive  proof  that  he  had  been  settled 
with  for  any  preceding  month,  since  the  orders  of  the  army 
direct  that  a  soldier  should  be  settled  with  monthly.  Proof 
of  the  existence  of  an  order  in  an  orderly  book,  it  being 
shown  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party  daily  to  inspect  the 
same,  is  presumptive  proof  of  notice  or  the  delivery  of  an 
order ;  but  proof  to  the  contrary  is  obviously  admissible. 
Proof  that  a  soldier  belonged  to  a  draft  which  embarked  to 
join  the  service  companies  of  a  regiment  abroad,  and  that 
he  was  apprehended  after  the  transport  had  sailed,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  port  of  embarkation,  has  been  held  to 
justify  a  conviction  for  desertion,  the  prisoner  not  offering 
any  explanation  of  his  absence. 

879.  The  general  presumption  is  in  favour  of  innocence ; 
but  as  men  commonly  do  not  do  unlawful  acts  with  innocent 
intentions,  the  law  presumes  that  a  person  intends  whatever 
is  the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of  his  own  actions, 
end  that  every  act  which  is  unlawful  is  unlawfully  intended 
^mtil  the  contrary  is  shown.(8) 

880.  Where  an  act  is  done  injurious  to  another,  malice 
(that  is,  a  purpose  to  injure)  is  primA  facie  to  be  pre- 
sumed in  the  person  doing  that  act ;  thus  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  the  law  presumes  malice  from  the  act  of  killing, 
and  throws  upon  the  prisoner  the  burden  of  disproving  the 
malice  by  justifying  or  extenuating  the  act.(9) 

881-8.  On  a  charge  for  ddsgraceful  conduct  in  wilfully 
mavmrng  or  i/njurim>g  miii  iaUerU  to  render  unfit  for  th^  aer^ 
vicCy  the  intent  must  be  collected  from  circumstances ;  and, 
in  default  of  other  evidence,  it  may  be  presumed  or  inferred 
from  the  act  of  maiming  or  injuring.  Examples  might 
readily  be  multiplied,  were  it  necessary;  but  it  will  be 
evident,  that  in  every  case  intention  can  be  but  matter  of 
presiunption,  arising  either  from   the  facts   stated  in  the 


(7)  1  Phillips,  492. 

(8)  1  Fhillipe,  474.    Taylor,  130. 


(9)  1  Phillips,  474,  476.     T&ylor, 
31 
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charge,  or  from  collateral  facts  appearing  in  evidence.  But 
there  is  this  distinction,  as  pointed  out  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
between  the  cases  where  a  criminal  intent  must  be  proved 
and  those  where  it  may  be  presimied  : — "  Where  an  act,  in 
itself  indifferent^  if  done  with  a  particular  intent  becomes 
criminal,  then  the  intent  must  be  proved  and  found ;  but 
where  the  act  is  in  itself  unlawful,  the  proof  of  justification 
or  excuse  lies  on  the  defendant,  and  in  failure  thereof  the 
law  implies  a  criminal  intent."  (10) 

(10)  R.  V.  Woodfall,  Taylor.  131. 
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LEGAL  PROTISION   FOR   ATTENDANCE  OT  WITNESSES  AND  PBODUG- 
TION   OF  documents;   and  AOAINST  FALSE  OATHS. 

889.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  advocate,  or  president, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  summon  the  witnesses  who  may  be 
required  either  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  or  the  de- 
fence. But  the  mutiny  act  does  not  require  the  judge 
advocate  to  summon  all  witnesses  whose  names  may  be  given 
to  him,  for  otherwise  the  powers  conferred  by  it  might  be 
used  for  purposes  of  vexation,  or  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice.  He  may  call  upon  the  parties  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  witnesses'  testimony  is  material  to  the  case,  or  required 
or  tending  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  and  he 
may  then  exercise  his  discretion  in  summoning  them  or  not 
before  the  assembly  of  the  court.  It  has  been  laid  down  by 
authority  that  the  prisoner  may,  if  he  chooses,  make 
further  application  to  the  court,  and  they  must  be  guided  in 
their  judgment  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.(l) 

890.  It  is  provided  by  the  mutiny  act  that  all  witnesses, 
'*  as  well  civil  or  military,"  so  duly  summoned,  '*  who  shall 
not  attend  on  such  courts,  or  attending  shall  refuse  to  be 
sworn,  or  being  sworn  shall  refuse  to  give  evidence  or  not 
produce  the  documents  under  their  power  or  control  required 
to  be  produced  by  them,  or  to  answer  all  such  questions  as 
the  court  shall  legally  demand  of  them,"  shall  be  liable  to 
be  attached  in  the  courts  of  law  *'  upon  complaint  made  in 
like  manner  as  if  such  witnesses,  after  having  been  duly 
summoned  or  subpoenaed,  had  neglected  to  attend  upon  a 
trial  in  any  proceeding  in  the  court  in  which  complaint  may 
be  made."(2) 

891.  Formerly  the  clause  ran  in  any  criminal  proceed^ 
ing,  but  when  the  mutiny  act  was  recast  in  1829  the  word 


(1)  J.A.G.  19th  Sept.  1867. 


(2)  M.A.13. 
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criminal  was  omitted :  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  omission 
did  not  alter  the  intention  of  the  act,  the  penalties,  incurred 
by  neglecting  to  attend  courts  martial  still  being  such  as 
arise  from  neglecting  to  attend  a  trial  in  any,  and  conse- 
quently, in  a  criminal  proceeding.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  criTmnal  proceedings,  the  demands  of  public  justice 
supersede  every  consideration  of  private  inconvenience^  and 
witnesses  are  bound  unconditionally  to  attend  the  trial  upon 
which  they  may  be  summoned.     They  cannot  lawfully  re-  mbjeet  to 

•^  •'  •'  ,  •'  attachments 

fuse  attendance  on  the  ground  of  not  having  received  or 
been  tendered  their  expense8,(3)  except  where  the  process  is 
served  in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
appearance  of  the  witness  in  another  of  the  parts ;  (4)  it 
therefore  follows,  that  in  all  cases  (saving  the  exception  just 
stated),  witnesses  failing  to  attend  courts  martial,  being  duly 
summoned,  though  their  expenses  in  coming,  attending,  and 
returning,  have  not  been  tendered  to  them,  are  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  by  attachment. 

892.  Military  witnesses  failing  to  attend  or  withholding  m^"^ 


evidence  are  moreover  amenable  to  military  law  for  conduct  fauiiig  to  attend 

*'  pnnishabto  for 

to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline.     The  SJdTBnlS**'**^ 
military  offence  does  not  merge  in  the  civil  misdemeanour  in 
consequence  of  the  provision  in  the  mutiny  act  as  to  attach- 
ment. 

803.  Gases  having:  arisen  in  which  officers  holding  the  GovBroonor 

oommaDdvn  of 

appointments  of  governor  and  commander  of  the  troops,  and  troop*  holding 

authorized  by  warrant  from  the  sovereign  to  convene  general  conTenin« 

courts  martial,  have  declined  to  attend  and  give  evidence  on 

trials  held  imder  their  authority,  when  duly  summoned  by 

the  judge  advocate  for  that  purpose,  the  matter  was  referred 

to  the  proper  authority,  and  Lord  Hill  was  advised  that  officers 

so  circumstanced  are  not  privileged  from  giving  evidence 

before  a  general  court  martial,  and  that  being  invested  with 

the  rojral  warrant,  and  being  the  persons  who  have  convened 

the  courts  martial  and  who  are  to  confirm  or  disapprove  of  the  m  not 

proceedings,  they  are  not  exempted  from  the  duty  of  attend-  S'SSS^of^"* 

ing  as  witnesses  when  summoned,  and  of  answering  such  ^h^m** 

questions  as  may  be  legally  put  to  them.  (5)  uwn»*j 


(3)  2  rhillip^s  441.   Tnylor,  1084.  (6)  Circular  to    Governora,  &c. 

(4)  40  Geo.  3,  c.  02.  Hone  Guards,  23rd  Feb.  1837. 
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894.  The  circular  upon  the  above  subject  continues : 
"  There  are  no  doubt  many  questions,  which  might  be  put  to 
other  witnesses,  which  could  not  be  put  to  governors  and 
commanders  of  the  troops,  as  they  could  not  be  compelled 
to  disclose,  nor  ought  they  to  be  permitted  to  disclose, 
confidential  official  correspondence  or  correspondence  touch- 
ing the  officers  of  their  government,  or  to  give  any  informa- 
tion which,  on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  they  are  bound 
to  withhold,  but  there  is  no  rule  of  law  which  exempts 
altogether  the  governor  or  commander  of  the  troops  in  a 
colony  &om  giving  evidence  before  a  court  martial  or  any 
court  of  justice." 

895.  In  the  year  1854,  the  commander  in  chief  in  India, 
having  been  simimoned  as  a  witness  for  the  defence  on  the 
trial  of  a  subaltern  in  the  32nd  Begiment  ^^  with  deference 
demurred  at  the  requisition  so  made  upon  him,  tmtil  he  had 
been  furnished  with  the  assurance  of  the  court  of  its  being 
their  opinion  that  his  attendance  as  a  witness  was  essential 
to  the  cause  of  the  prisoner."  (6)  In  the  following  year  a 
circular  to  commanders  of  the  troops  abroad  informed  them, 
with  reference  to  the  circular  of  the  23rd  Febniary,  1837, 
that  a  question  haviug  recently  arisen  '^whether  some  distinct 
qualification  may  not  be  thought  advisable  to  be  attached  to 
the  instructions  conveyed  in  the  circular  to  the  effect  that  in 
all  cases  the  competency  of  the  party  so  summoned  to  bear 
witness  with  reference  to  any  one  fact  included  in  the 
charges  should  be  ascertained  by  competent  authority  before 
the  summons  is  admitted  to  be  valid,"  which  had  been 
referred  to  the  proper  legal  authority,  that  officer  suggested 
the  expediency  of  appending  to  the  said  circular  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  viz.  "It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  if 
any  person,  who  is  subject  to  military  law,  shoiild  cause  the 
commander  of  the  troops  to  be  summoned  to  give  evidence 
before  a  court  martial,  and  it  should  manifestly  appear  that 
such  person  must  have  then  well  known  that  the  evidence  of 
such  officer  could  not  be  needed  for  .the  purposes  of  justice, 
such  person  will  thereby  render  himself  liable  to  be  arraigned 
before  a  court  martial  on  a  charge  for  conduct  to  the  pre- 
judice of  good  order  and  military  discipline," — and  Lord 
Uardinge,  concurring  in  this  view  of  the  case,  desired  that 

(6)  Memo,  by  Sir  W.  M.  Gomm,  Simla,  16th  Oct.  1854. 
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the  paragraph  above  quoted  may  be  considered  and  taken 
to  be  part  of  the  said  circular.(7) 

896.  No   form  of  smnmons  is  prescribed  by  the  mutiny  summong, 
act,  but  a  form  was  appended  to  the  Regulations  in  1868,(8)  essenti&i.  but 
which  states  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  assembling  of  reguiatioiu. 
the  court,  and  commands  the  witness  to  appear  at  his  peril.  By  whom 
The  sunmions  is  served  by  the  provost  marshal  general  on 

courts  martial  attended  by  the  judge  advocate  general,  and, 
in  other  cases,  by  the  provost  marshals,  their  deputies,  or 
non-commissioned  oflGicers  appointed  for  the  duty,  or  upon 
civilians,  in  certain  cases,  when  more  convenient,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  police  force,  or  local  functionaries, 
at  the  request  of  the  military  authorities.  (9) 

897.  The  summons  should  be  served  personally  on  the  ^"5**°*  * 
witness,  particularly  if  not  subject  to  military  law,  and  in  penwnaiiy. 
reasonable  time  before  the  day  of  trial,  that  he  may  suffer 

the  less  inconvenience  from  his  attendance  on  the  court.  (1) 
Notice  to  a  witness  in  the  morning  to  attend  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  has  been  held  too  short,  though  the 
witness  lived  in  the  same  town  and  very  near  to  the  place  of 
trial; (2)  but  a  person,  present  in  court,  may  be  summoned 
as  a  witness  without  previous  notice.  (3)  If  the  witness, 
whose  attendance  is  required,  be  a  married  woman,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  serve  the  summons  upon  her  personally,  the 
service  upon  her  husband  is  not  held  sufBciert.  (4) 

898.  All  persons  duly  summoned  by  the  officiating  judge  ^^^ 
advocate  of  a  general  court  martial,  or  by  the  president  of  froman«*. 
all  other  courts  martial,  are  privileged  from  arrest  during 

their  necessary  attendance  in  or  on,  and  in  going  to,  and 
returning  from,  courts  martial,  and  if  unduly  arrested,  it  is 
imperative  on  the  court  out  of  which  the  writ  or  process 
issued  by  which  such  witness  was  arrested,  to  discharge 
him.  (5)  In  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  witness  should  have  been  served  with  a  subpoena,  if, 
upon  application  to  him,  he  consent  to  attend  without  one. 
But  it  has  not  been  decided  that  this  applies  to  proceedings 
before  courts  martial ;  the  terms  of  the  statute,  by  which 

(7)  Circnlap,    Horse  Guards,  16th        (1)  2  Phillips,  427.    Taylor,  1073. 
March,  1865.  (2)  Taylor,  1073. 

(8)  Q.R.  App.  No.  4.  (3)  2  Phillips,  427.     Taylor.  1074. 

(9)  As  to  military  witnesses  from         (4)  2  Phillips,  428.     Taylor,  1083. 
distont  stations.     See  §  901.  (5)  M.A.13. 
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protection  is  afforded, — cdl  persona  duly  sttrmrumed  as 
witjiesees^— do  not  include  witnesses  attending  without  a 
summons* 

899.  K  any  person  has  in  his  possession  or  under  his  con- 
trol any  papers,  letters,  accounts,  returns,  orders,  books, 
writings,  or  other  documents  which  are  thought  necessary  to 
the  trial,  a  special  clause  is  inserted  in  the  sununons  to 
attend,  called  by  lawyers  a  d/ucea  tecum,  requiring  him  under 
the  like  penalties  to  bring  them  with  him;  otherwise  a 
witness  has  it  in  his  power  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  per* 
soual  or  informal  request  as  a  sufficient  notice  to  produce 
documenti'.(6)  The  prosecutor  may,  in  this  way,  be  re- 
quired to  produce  documentary  evidence  at  the  instance  of 
the  prisoner.  The  prisoner,  however,  cannot  be  compelled 
to  furnish  evidence  against  himself,  but  the  prosecutor  may 
call  on  him,  through  the  judge  advocate  or  the  president^ 
to  produce  any  documents  in  his  possession,  and  if  they  are 
refused,  after  proof  of  reasonable  notice,  secondary  evidence 
of  the  contents  may  be  admitted. 

900.  A  witness  served  with  a  summons  is  obliged  to 
attend;  and  though  it  will  be  a  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  court,  whether  he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  produce 
the  writings  in  his  possession,  yet  he  ought  to  be  ready  to 
produce  them,  if  ordered  by  the  court ;  and  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, without  sufficient  cause,  will  be  liable  to  an 
attachment ;  or  a  military  witness  to  arrest  and  trial  by  a 
court  martiaL 

901.  Instead  of  a  personal  service  of  the  summons,  mili- 
tary witnesses,  if  officers,  are  occasionally  summoned  by 
letter  from  the  judge  advocate;  if  soldiers,  the  judge  advo- 
cate addresses  a  letter  to  their  commanding  officer,  requiring 
their  attendance,  and  he,  when  requisite,  makes  the  neces- 
sary application  for  a  route  or  order  through  the  usual 
channel.  (7) 

902.  In  the  case  of  minor  courts  martial,  military  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  and  also  any  whom  the  prisoner 
may  require  for  his  defence  [§  416(7)],  are  generally 
warned  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  assembly  of  the  court,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  delay  incident  to  a  legal  summons 
from  the  president. 

(6)  CSol.  Crawle/a  Trial,  Q.1622.  (7)  Q.R.748. 
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903.  Officers  under  arrest,  and  soldiers  who  are  confined  in  amst  or 
or  imprisoned  in  military  custody,  may  be  produced  as  wit-  orimpriwDea 
nesses,  on  the  order  of  the  commanding  officer.     Military  cmtody. 
offenders  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  by  a  court  martial, 

in  a  common  gaol,  may  be  removed  in  military  custody,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  before  a  court  martial,  as  for 
removal  to  another  place  of  confinement  [§784];  and  sol-  Mmtair 
diers  confined  in  a  military  prison  may  be  removed  for  this  ^  oommoD 
purpose  on  the  order  of  the  general  or  other  officer  com-  *°j^"*^^ 
manding  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  (8)     Persons, 
whether  civilians  or  belonging  to  the  service,  who  may  be  witneae  in 
detained  in  the  custody  of  the  civil  power,  either  on  a  civil  <^vii  power. 
or  criminal  process,  may  be  brought  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  or  an  order  of  a  secretary  of  state  or  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts,  for  examination  as  witnesses 
before  a  court  martial,  in  like  manner  as  they  may  be 
brought  up  before  magistrates  or  courts  of  record.  (9)     Pri-  Primnenof 
soners  of  war  may  be  brought  up,  upon  application  to  the  ^'' 
local  chief  of  the  department,  or,  in  special  cases,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

904.  Claims  for  the  expenses  of  witnesses,  whether  civilian  BxpsnMw  of 
or  military,  in  attending  courts  martial,  must  be  clearly     '"®**"' 
stated  and  certified  by  the  president  to  be  just  and  reason- 
able. (I)     Officers  attending  courts  martial  as  witnesses  re- 
ceive travelling  expenses  as  specified  in  the  royal  warrant,  but  Qnoertain  caws, 
when  summoned  as  witnesses  for  the  defence  of  officers,  who  qx»iAiiy^° 
are  found  guilty,  or  as  witnesses  at  courts  martial,  founded 

on  personal  disputes  between  officers,  the  expense  must  be  oiscen; 
specially  sanctioned  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war.  (2) 
Non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  or  Midien. 
marines,  and  petty  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Boyal  Navy, 
attending  as  witnesses,  in  every  case  receive  the  usual 
travelling  expenses,  which  are  charged  by  the  corps  to  which 
the  witness  belongs.  (3) 

(8)  Letter,  War  Office,  14th  July,  of  the  secretary  of  state  they  must  be 
1847.  supported  by  a  certificate  from  the 

(9)  43  Geo.  3,  c  140,  s.  16;  and  17  president  of  the  court  martial,  that 
Vict.  c.  30,  s.  9.  their  evidence  was  necessary  or  perti- 

(1)  Explanatory  Directions,  Travel-  nent  to  the  defence." — Secretary  of 
ling  Expenses,  Ist April,  1872,  Para.\h,  States  Instruction  annexed. 

(2)  Royal  Warrant,  TraveUiug  Ex-  (3)  Circular,  W.0.749,  2nd  April, 
pcnses,  1st  April,  1872,  Art.  2i:-^  1 862 ;  Explanatory  Directions,  Travel- 
"When  claims  for  such  witnesses  are  UngExpenses,  Ist  April,  1872,  Para.  12. 
forwarded  for  the  special  consideration 
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905.  However  expedient  and  reasonable  it  may  be,  that 
civilians  attending  to  give  evidence  in  furtherance  of  public 
justice,  should  be  compensated  fox  unavoidable  expenses 
incurred ;  and  for  loss  of  time ;  yet,  neither  the  president 
nor  any  court  martial  has  power  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety 
of  their  receiving  payment  of  their  expenses,  nor  are  they  in 
point  of  law  entitled  to  any  compensation  ;  (4)  being  obliged, 
as  before  observed,  [§891  ]  to  attend  and  give  evidence  un- 
conditionally. The  recent  explanatory  directions  do,  however, 
recognize  the  claim,  as  above-quoted,  [§904]  and  further 
lay  down  that  when  any  charge  is  made  by  civilian  witnesses 
as  compensation  for  loss  of  time  in  attending  the  court,  their 
trade  or  occupation  must  be  stated  in  the  claim ;  and  the 
actual  and  necessary  period  of  the  allowance.  Claims  of 
civilian  witnesses  for  attendance  at  courts  martial  at  home 
are  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
war  before  payment.  (5) 

906.  The  following  regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
expences  of  civilians  summoned  as  witnesses,  &c.,  before 
military  courts  on  the  several  foreign  stations,  were  estab- 
lished by  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  1833: — "At  any 
station  where  there  may  exist  a  tariff  regulating  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  witnesses  summoned  before  civil 
courts,  or  where  there  may  be  any  other  established  mode  of 
dealing  with  such  claims,  such  tariff  or  established  practice 
should  be  made  the  criterion  of  settlement  for  civilian  wit- 
nesses attending  military  courts,  the  president  of  the  court 
certifying  in  each  case  that  the  same  is  in  conformity  thereto, 
but  where  no  such  tariff  or  established  mode  of  settlement 
exists,"  their  lordships  were  "  of  opinion  that  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  parties  for  their  conveyance  to,  and  in 
returning  from,  the  place  where  the  court  may  sit,  should 
be  allowed ;  so  £eu:  at  least  as  they  might  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  president  of  the  court,  have  unnecessarily  resorted  to 


(4)  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
principle  of  the  enactments  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  witnesses 
in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts  had 
been  extended  to  the  case  uf  witnesses 
attending  courts  martial,  especially  wit- 
nesses not  military. 

At  naval  courts  martial,  witnesses 
not  subject  to  the  naval  discipline  act 


receive  payment  of  "reasonable  ejc- 
penses  "  from  the  judge  advocate,  who 
is  repaid,  under  the  direction  of  the 
president,  by  the  paymaster  of  the  flag- 
ship at  the  port  where  the  court  mar- 
tial IS  assembled.— Aat'o/  Seffulationt, 
Chap.  XI.  26. 

(5)  Explanatniy  Directions,  Travel- 
ling, Pam.  16. 
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a  mode  of  conveyance  superior  to  their  respective  stations, 
or  conditions  in  life;  and  secondly,  with  regard  to   their 
personal  expenses  on  the  road,  and  during  their  necessary  penonai 
detention  at  the  place  of  the  court's  session,  that  they  should 
receive  rates  of  daily  allowance  depending  on  the  station  of 
the  individual  or  the  special  circumstances  (if  any)  of  each 
case,  but  in  no  instance  exceeding  ten  shilU/nga  per  diem ;  aooortungto 
that  in  the  case  of  persons  proceeding  by  sea,  and  paying  a 
certain  sum  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  for  their  conveyance, 
vnchiding  thei/r  8vJ}8i6tence^  the  sum  so  paid  (subject  to  the  oractnaisnm 
control  of  .the  president  of  the  court,  upon  a  consideration  of  passage; 
the  station  in  life  of  the  party)  should,  in  conformity  with 
those  principles,  be  allowed,  the  daily  allowance  for  personal 
expenses  of  course  not  being  in  this  case  issuable ;  and  no 
allowance  whatever  is  to  be  made  to  persons  residing:  at,  or  ^^  aiio^rai 
convemently  to,  the  place  where  the  court  may  be  held."  (6)  on  uw  spot. 

907.  In  addition  to  the  provision  which  is  made  for  the  witnemes 
compulsoiy  summons  of  witnesses  and  against  their  with-  acomtmivtiai 
holding  legal  evidence,  as  above  specified,  the  mutiny  act  ung^^^V 
also  declares  that  witnesses  taking  a  &lse  oath  or  declaration  by  thTJivu 
before  courts  martial  '^  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  wilful  and  court  miutl^; 
corrupt  perjury,"  and  renders   them  liable,  on  conviction 

before  a  competent  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  to  the 
penalties  incidental  thereto,  and,  if  officers  or  soldiers,  to 
punishment  by  court  martial.  (7) 

908.  Those   persons,   who,    by  the   operation  of  special  aodGqaanyno 
statutes  [§  452-3],  are  permitted  to  make  a  solemn  affirma-  frtrnTui^lll^n 
tion  or  declaration,  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  statutes,  ^ 

incur  the  penalty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  for  making 
a  &Ise  affirmation  or  declaration. 

909.  Courts  martial,  under  the  powers  now  conferred  by  coortn  maxtitu 
the  mutiny  act  [§  146],  may  order  a  military  witness,  com-  ^^dsTin. 
mitting  perjury  before  them,  into  arrest  or  confinement,  tos^^'^' 
With  respect  to  witnesses  not  subject  to  martial  law,  and  tef^^oompe- 
who  may  commit  perjury  before  a  court  martial,  the  court  **"^  ^'^*»"^^- 
can  do  no  more  than  draw  the  attention  of  the  superior 
authority  to  the  circumstances  in  order  to  the  taking  of 
ulterior  measures  in  the  civil  courts. 

(6)  Oircular.  C.S.,  Treasury  ChAmben,  24th  May,  1833.  (7)  M.A.96. 
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OF  THB  COMPBTBKCT  AKD  IHCOlfPBTBNCT  OF  WITNESSES ;   AKD  OF 
THE  EXCLUSION  OF  EVIDBNCE  IN   PABTICULAB  GASES. 

910.  When  a  witness  is  produced,  and  before  he  is  sworn, 
[§440]  any  objection  to  his  competency  ought  to  be 
taken,  if  it  be  known ;  but  it  is  held  that  the  objection 
may  be  raised  any  time  it  may  be  discovered  during  the 

trial. 

911.  Objections  to  the  credibility  of  a  witness  must  be 
reserved  for  the  defence,  or  the  reply  of  the  prosecutor.  An 
exception  to  the  credibility  of  a  witness  does  not  prevent  his 
testimony  being  received,  but  his  credit  may  be  attacked  by 
questions  on  cross-examination,  or  by  general  evidence  of 
bad  character.  [§  980] 

912.  Lord  Denman's  act,  passed  in  1843,  most  beneficially 
relieved  courts  martial,  in  common  with  other  courts  of 
justice,  from  the  necessity  of  considering  the  perplexing 
questions,  arf  to  the  incompetency  of  witnesses  by  reason  of 
infamy  and  interest',  which  had  arisen  under  the  previous 
law.     It  lays  down  the  broad  principle  thkt  it  is  desirable 
that  "the  persons  who  are  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  CeLcts 
on  issue  should  exercise  their  judgment  on  the  credAt  of  the 
witnesses  adduced,  and  on  the  truth  of  their  testimony  ;^  and 
enacts  "  that  no  person  ofiered  as  a  witness  shall  hereafter  be 
excluded,  by  reason  of  incapacity  from  crime  or  intereat, 
from  giving  evidence,  .  •  .  but  that  every  person  so  offered 
may  and  shall  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  on  oath,  or 
solemn  affirmation  in  those  cases  wherein  affirmation  is  by 
law  receivable,  notwithstanding  that  such  person  may  or  shall 
have  an  interest  in  the  matter  in  question,  or  in  the  event  of 
the  trial  ...  or  proceeding  in  which  he  is  offered  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  notwithstanding  that  such  person  offered   as   a 
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witness  may  have  been  previously  convicted  of  any  crime  or 
offence."  (I) 

913.  This  act  excepted  the  actual  parties :  Lord  Brougham's  ko  priaoner 
act,  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  repeals  this  exception  (see.  2) ;  but  ooan'martiai 
makes  a  proviso  {sec.  3)  as  to  crmimal  proceedings,  here  given  or  compellable 
at  length,  because  it  declares  the  law,  which  is  binding  on  fororagauut 
courts  martial,  in  the  very  clearest  terms : — "Nothing herein 
contained  shall  render  any  person  who  in  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding is  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  indictable 
offence,  or  any  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction, 
competent  or  compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against 
himself  or  herself,  or  shall  render  any  person  compellable 

to  answer  any  question  tending  to  criminate  himself  or 
herself,  or  shall  in  any  criminal  proceeding  render  any  hus- 
band competent  or  compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  nor  is  uv  wife, 
his  wife,  or  any  wife  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evi- 
dence for  or  against  her  husband."  [§917,  961(3)] 

914.  In  criminal  prosecutions  before  courts  of  civil  judi-  Fro#eeiitor 
cature  the  injured  party  may  be  a  witness,  even  though,  on  ®®™^''®*^** 
conviction  of  the  prisoner,  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  reward. 

Upon  the  same  principle  a  prosecutor  before  a  court  martial 

[§  ^71]  (though  he  may  himself  have  originated  the  charges, 

or  may,  in  any  other  way,  indirectly  be  personally  interested  aithou«^ 

in  the  result,)  has  always  been  a  competent  witness ; — ^the  UiteKeuJ 

court  in  this,  as  in  all  cases  of  suspicion,  judging  of  the  of  ttet^. 

degree  of  credibility  to  be  attached  to  his  testimony. 

915.  Before  courts  martial,  as  in  criminal  courts,  where  prtenen 
several  persons  are  charged  separately  with  the  same  crime,  SSS^^liii 
though  it  be  perjury  in  swearing  to  the  same  fact,  any  one,  ci£Siermutn»nr 
not  on  his  trial,  may  be  admitted  as  a  witness  for  the  n«Mw,^th^^ 
others.    Prisoners,  therefore,  who  are  awaiting  their  trial,  or  1.  when  await. 
who  have  been  tried  upon  a  chaise  identical  with  that  upon  ^r'SSir  own^' 
which  a  prisoner  is  being  tried,  may  be  called  by  him  in  his  *^  *"  "^^^"^ 
defence ;  although,  especially  in  the  first  case,  when  the 
witnesses'  credibility  could  not  be  tested  by  a  searching 
cross-examination,  their  evidence  must  be  received  in  many 

cases  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion.  The  late  courts 
martial  in  Jamaica  furnished  instances  of  both  these  cases. 
Ensign  F.  J.  Cullen,  Ist  W.  I.  Regiment,  and  Staff  Assistant 
Surgeon  Henry  Morris  were  tried  separately  upon  an  iden- 

(1)  6  &  7  Vict.  e.  S6,  s,  1. 
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tical  charge.  Ensign  Cullen  was  first  tried  and  called  Dr« 
Morris  in  his  defence.  He  was  *'  cautioned  by  the  deputy 
judge  advocate  that  he,  the  witness,  being  himself  a  prisoner 
awaiting  trial  on  a  charge  similar  to  that  on  which  the  pri- 
soner is  arraigned,  should  not  attempt  to  reply  to  any  question 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  prejudice  his  own  case.''  (2) 
He  denied  the  charge  in  the  most  precise  terms,  but  the 
prosecutor  abstained  from  cross-examining  him  '^  imder  the 
circumstances  officially  known  to  the  court  ;**  and  '^the  court 
also  abstained  from  putting  any  questions  to  the  witness.*?  (3) 
Ensign  Cullen  was  in  his  turn  called  by  Dr.  Morris,  and, 
his  own  trial  being  now  closed,  was  subjected  to  a  cross- 
examination  by  the  prosecutor  and  a  prolonged  examination 
by  the  court.  (4) 

916.  But  separate  trial,  though  it  renders  fellow-prisoners 
competent  witnesses  when  called  for  the  defence,  has  not 
been  held  sufficient  when  the  evidence  of  a  prisoner  has  been 
desired  by  the  prosecution  against  another  prisoner  implicated 
in  the  same  charge.     At  the  trial  by  general  court  martial 
at  Dublin  in  1866  of  Colour  Sergeant  Charles  McCarthy, 
53rd  Begiment,  in  connection  with  the  Fenian  conspiracy, 
Lance  Corporal  Michael  Brennan,  who  it  appears  was  await- 
ing his  separate  trial  on  a  similar  charge,  and  had  offered  to 
state  what  he  knew,  was  about  to  be  sworn,  when  ^<  the  pri- 
soner objected  to  his  competency  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
included  in  the  same  charge  with  him,  and  had  not  been 
acquitted,  convicted,  or  pardoned."  (5)    The  prosecutor  re- 
plied that  his  trial  had  been  ^'  dispensed  with"  by  competent 
authority,  and  it  was  suggested  by  the  deputy  judge  adyocate 
that  he  must  enter  a  nolle  pro8equi(6)  before  he  could 
examine   him.  .  The  memorandum  " by  order"  dispensing 
with  his  trial,  was  thereupon  entered  on  the  proceedings, 
and  Brennan  was  released  from  confinement  before   being 
sworn  and  giving  his  evidence.  (7) 


(2)  Proceedings,  22nd  Noy.  1826, 
Blue  Book,  p.  88. 

(3)  lb.  84. 

(4)  Proceedings,  llth  Jan.  1867, 
Blue  Book,  p.  214. 

(6)  First  day,  28th  Mav,  1866. 

(6)  The  effect  of  a  nolU  prosequi  in 
the  ciril  courts  differs  from  that  of  the 
release  of  an  officer  or  soldier  from 
arrest  or  confinement,  in  this  respect; — 


it  does  not  operate  as  an  acquittal  and 
the  co-defenaant  maybe  again  indicted, 
whereas  the  offence  of  the  militaiy 
prisoner  is  condoned.  [{  666]. 

(7)  The  deputy  judge  advocate, 
in  his  summing  up, — ^which,  it  is  un- 
derstood,  had  the  prerious  sanction  of 
the  highest  authority  —  considerpd 
Brennan  a  '*  competent  witDoss,**  but 
added,  "  Still  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
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917.  The  evidence  of  accomplices  and  accessories  against 
their  associates  in  crime,  as  also  of  the  principal  against  his 
accessory,  (as,  for  instance,  of  the  thief,  against  the  receiver,) 
is  admissible,  and  must  of  necessity  be  admitted  in  many 
cases,  but  it  should  always  be  received  Avith  great  jealousy 
and  caution.  A  conviction  upon  the  unsupported  testimony 
of  an  accomplice  may,  in  many  cases,  be  strictly  legal,  but  it 
is  the  prudent  practice  to  require  it  to  be  confirmed,  by  unim- 
peachable testimony  in  some  material  part,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  to  his  identification  of  the  person,  or  persons,  against 
whom  his  evidence  may  be  received.  ( 1 )  Where  the  testimony 
of  an  accomplice  is  thus  confirmed,  it  affords  ground  for 
believing  that  he  speaks  the  truth  in  other  points,  and  with 
respect  to  circumstances,  as  to  which  there  may  be  no  con- 
firmation. (2) 

918.  Persons  jointly  arraigned  are  incompetent  witnesses 
on  the  trial  of  each  other ;  yet,  in  criminal  prosecutions, 
where  there  are  several  defendants  on  trial,  and  it  appears, 
on  closing  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  that  against  one  or 
more  of  them  there  is  no  evidence  to  convict,  the  com*t  will, 
in  its  discretion,  take  a  separate  verdict  of  not  guilty ;  and 
such  defendant  or  defendants,  so  acquitted,  are  admitted  to 
give  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  remaining  prisoner,  or  pri- 
soners. (3)     Upon  the  same  principle  a  defendant  who  has 


(the  court)  that  as  he  stands  in  the 
pofitioQ  of  an  accomplice,  and  an  in- 
former, and  as  from  his  own  month 
you  heard  that  he  had  taken  an  oat£  of 
allepance  to  the  Queen,  and  also  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Fenian  Brother- 
ho(xi,  you  ought  not  to  adt  on  his  evi- 
dence unless  it  is  corroborated  in  its 
main  particulars." — Twelfth  Day,  13th 
June,  1866.  Sergeant  McCarthy  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot, 
but  the  sentence  was  commuted  by 
Her  Majesty  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
(1)  Confirmation  as  to  the  circum- 
stances, only  confirms  a  man's  own 
avowal,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the 
offence.  Confirmation  as  to  the  person 
can  alone  connect  the  prisoner  with  it; 
— and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
thnt  acrompliccs  are  necessarily  of 
tainted  character,  and  may  be  tempted 
to  accuse  a  person,  wholly  innocent, 
from  motives  of  revenge,  or  to  screen 
themselves  Or  a  guilty  associate.  1 
FbiUipe,  89-101.    Taylor,  860-3. 


(2)  1  Phillips',  97.     See  {  868. 

(3)  1  PhiUips,  61-2.  Taylor,  1178. 
The  provision  in  lord  Brougham^s  Ad, 
rj  913]  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the  evi- 
aenoe  of  a  prisoner  against  himself 
having  been  supposed  to  render  itadmis- 
sible  against  a  fellow  prisoner  jointly 
indicted  with  him,the  point  was  reservea 
on  a  trial  in  1871,  and  the  case  having 
been  argued  before  all  the  judges 
r  Jan.  27, 1872),  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
(Cockbum)  pronounced  their  unani- 
mous judgment  that  such  evidence  was 
not  admissible,  "We  are  all  agreed 
that  the  exception  in  14  &  15  Vict, 
c  90,  s.  3  was  introduced  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  its  beinff  thought 
that  the  law  as  it  had  existed  from  the 
earliest  times  was  altered  by  the  Act, 
By  that  law  it  was  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  our  criminal  system 
that  a  prisoner  on  the  trial  can  neither 
be  examined  nor  cross-examined."^ 
Law  Reports.  R.  v.  Payne,  1  Crown 
Cases  Reserved,  355. 
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pleaded  guilty  is  an  admissible  witness  for  or  against  his  co- 
defendants.  (4)  The  role  in  civil  courts,  though  founded  on 
reason  and  justice,  cannot  be  acted  on  to  the  full  extent  by 
military  courts  from  the  necessity  of  the  approval  of  the 
sentence  in  order  to  its  taking  effect,  and  the  incidental 
delay;  but  if  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  whose  testi- 
mony is  deemed  essential,  should  prove  insuflScient  to  convict 
him,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  court  may  pro- 
ceed to  acquit  him,  and  adjourn  to  allow  time  for  confirma- 
tion ;  and  on  promulgation  of  the  acquittal  reassemble  and 
proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  desired  witness. 
PriMxur  919*  '^^  regular  course  for  a  prisoner  to  adopt,  who  may 

t^ili^ony  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  evidence  of  a  person  included 

rnr'i^ivM^in  the  iu  the  samc  charge,  would  be  to  represent  the  necessity  of 
m^ap^to  bis  separate  trial  to  the  authority  ordering  the  court  martial 
Kp^!fl[teiy.  when  he  received  the  copy  of  the  charges ;  and,  if  such 
representation  were  not  attended  to,  an  application  to  the 
Cm  of  court  would  still  be  open.     Mr.  M® Arthur  quotes  a  case 

directly  in  point :  it  was  a  naval  court  martial,  where  con- 
firmation is  not  necessaiy  to  render  the  sentence  operative ; 
but  it  is  very  clear,  that  the  law  of  the  case,  being  essential 
to  justice,  and  not  a  matter  of  form  only,  must  be  precisely 
the  same  in  the  case  of  all  courts  martial :  William  Ma»- 
pratt,  a  seaman,  was  arraigned  with  nine  others,  for  mutiny 
on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Bounty ;  also  for  desertion  and 
running  away  with  the  ship.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion did  not  materially  affect  two  of  the  number,  Bym  and 
Norman ;  upon  which  Muspratt,  by  advice  of  counsel  (after- 
wards Lord  Erskine),  urged  their  acquittal,  to  enable  him  to 
call  them  as  witnesses,  setting  forth  the  ordinaiy  practice  of 
criminal  courts  in  such  cases.  The  court  refused  the  appli- 
cation upon  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  courts  martial  to  give  sentence  on  a  particular  prisoner 
until  the  whole  of  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  was  gone 
through.  Muspratt,  and  five  of  those  tried,  were  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  suffer  death ;  Bym  and  Norman, 
and  two  others,  were  acquitted.  Whereupon  Muspratt  peti- 
tioned the  Admiralty,  praying  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  laying  his  case  before  the  Throne  for 
mercy.     The  Admiralty  deemed  it  expedient  to  lay  the  facts 

(4)  1  Phillips,  53. 
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before  the  attorney  generali  the  solicitor  general,  and  the  caaeor 


counsel  to  the  Admiralty,  for  their  joint  or  separate  opinions, 
whether  there  were  any  objections  to  the  carrying  the  sen- 
tence against  Muspratt  into  execution.  They  delivered  their 
opinions  separately ;  they  concurred  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  criminal  courts,  in  such  cases,  for  the  judge  in  his  discre- 
tion to  direct  the  acquittal  of  an  innocent  person,  to  enable 
him  to  give  testimony,  and  they  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Muspratt  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  similar  proceeding 
in  the  case  in  question ;  the  two  former  forbore  to  speak 
positively,  as  they  suggested  the  propriety  of  submitting  the ' 
case  to  the  judges;  the  latter  delivered  his  decided  opinion 
that  Muspratt  was  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  the  testimony 
of  Bym  and  Norman,  and  advised  the  Admiralty  to  inter- 
pose in  his  behalf  in  obtaining  the  royal  mercy.  The  twelve 
judges  were  appealed  to,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  opinion, 
Muspratt  obtained  His  Majesty's  pardon  :  four  of  the  other 
prisoners,  who  received  judgment  with  him,  were  exe- 
cuted. (5) 

(5)  It  appears  bj  a  letter  of  Lord  gested  to  His  Majesty  that  the  court 
Erskine,  prefixed  to  James's  Collection  martial  ought  to  haye  conformed  to 
of  Sentences  of  Gonrta  Hartial,  that  the  role  established  in  the  common 
ihe  respite  of  the  prisoner  was  directed  law  courts,  and  implored  the  king,  in 
by  His  Miyesty  on  the  direct  applica-  the  name  of  the  unhappy  man  who 
tion  of  the  prisoner's  attorney: — "One  had  been  unfortunately  oonricted,  to 
of  the  mutineers  at  Portsmouth... was  respite  the  execution,  and  to  submit 
tried  with  others,  and  as  it  was  likely  his  ease  to  the  twelve  judges  for  their 
that  against  one  of  tkim  wko  knew  the  decision  on  it.  His  Majesty,  with  his 
innooenoe  qf  the  person  in  questionf  no  usual  humanitT  and  enlightened  atten- 
evidence  could  be  given,  I  advised  the  tion  to  the  aeman(^  of  justice,  in- 
attorney  who  was  employed  by  him,  if  stanUy  sent  back  the  attorney  with 
that  turned  out  to  be  so,  to  apply  to  the  respite  prayed ;  and  the  judges 
the  court,  on  the  authority  of  my  having  decided  unanimously  tliat  the 
opinion;  to  direct  such  person  to  b«  conviction  was  unwarranted,  the  man 
acquitted,  and  then  to  permit  him  to  was  set  at  liberty.  There  can  be  no 
establish,  by  his  evidence,  the  inno*  doubt  that  neither  in  this  case  nor  in 
cence  of  the  man  in  question.  This  any  other  of  a  similar  description 
application  bMUff  accordingly  made,  could  there  have  been  an  appeal  to 
the  court  declared  itself  to  be  satisfied  any  of  the  courts  of  justice.  It  belongs 
that  the  course  proposed  was  agreeable  to  the  king  alone  to  abrogate  or  confirai 
to  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  criminal  the  sentences  of  courts  martial ;  but 
law,  but  not  of  courts  martial ;  they,  the  judgment  of  his  late  M^esty,  so 
therefore,  refused  to  adopt  it,  and,  remarkable  during  his  long  reign  for 
havinff  no  other  defence,  he  was  sen-  his  faithful  and  enlightened  adminis- 
tenced  to  be  executed.  Being  then  on  tration  of  justice,  ought  to  be  received 
a  visit  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  as  a  precedent  hereafter ;  and  I  feel 
attorney  finom  Spithead  having  com-  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  making 
mnnicated  to  me  this  decision.  I  this  communication,  being  deeply  in- 
despatched  him  immediately  to  Wey-  terested  in  everything  which  concerns 
mouth  with  a  representation  to  the  the  noble  profession  of  my  earliest 
late  King,  in  which  1  humbly  sng-  youth." 
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920.  The  evidence  of  thcwe  pereofiifl  is  rejected,  who  are 
prevented  from  imderstandiiig  sensible  questions  put  to 
them,  or  giving  rational  answen,  either  by  want  or  disorder 
of  intr^Ilect,  as  in  the  case  of  idiots,  lunatics,  and  witnesses 
drunk  in  court,  or  immaturity  of  understanding,  as  in  the 
case  of  children*  ( 6) 

921.  The  incapacity,  howe^'er,  as  well  put  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
is  only  co-extensive  with  the  defect.  Thus  a  monomaniac 
or  person  who  is  afflicted  with  partial  insanity  will  be  an 
admisidble  witness  if  the  coort  finds  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
nature  of  an  oath  or  declaration,  and  that  he  is  capable  of 
understanding  the  subject  with  respect  to  which  he  is  re* 
quired  to  testify.  So  too  in  lucid  intervals,  persons  of  dis* 
ordered  intellect,  whose  minds  may  have  sufficiently  re- 
covered, are  competent ;  and  witnesses  put  aside  when  drunk 
may  be  examined  when  sober.  (7) 

922.  The  admissibility  of  a  child  to  give  evidence  is  r^;u- 
lated,  not  by  his  years,  but  by  the  development  of  his  mental 
faculties ;  by  his  religious  knowledge ;  and  by  the  sense  he 
may  entertain  of  the  consequences  of  perjury ; — subject  to 
which  a  child  of  any  age  may  be  examined  as  a  witness.  (8) 

923-4.  Although  the  law  no  longer  holds  a  man  incom- 
petent to  give  evidence  if  he  disbelieves  in  the  existence  of 
God ;  or  if  he  does  not  profess  any  religion  which  may  bind 
his  conscience  to  tell  the  truth,  it  does  not  receive  any  testi- 
mony until  the  witness  (if  not  belonging  to  a  barbarous  and 
uncivilised  tribe  [§453])  has,  in  one  form  or  other,  either 
given  an  outward  pledge  that  he  considers  himself  respon- 
sible to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  he  is  going  to  answer,  or 
at  least  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  temporal  penalties  of 
perjury,  in  the  event  of  his  wilfully  and  corruptly  giving 
false  testimony.  (9) 

925.  Husband  and  wife  [§913]  are  not  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses for  or  against  each  other,  in  any  criminal  proceeding ; 
nor  are  they  permitted  to  give  evidence  where  the  evidence 


(6)  Tttvlor,  1198. 

(7)  See  TiiYlor,  1108.  1  PhUlips,  8. 

(8)  1  PhiUiM,  8.  Taylor,  110«. 
In  A  ease  at  tne  Old  Bailey,  in  1849, 
])aron  Aldenon  refused  to  postpone 
tho  trial  for  the  purpose  of  in«tiiicting 
A  child,  stating  that  all  the  judges 
were  now  of  opinion  that  it  was  an 


incorrect  proceeding ;  that  it  was  like 
preparing  or  getting  up  a  witness  for  a 
particular  purpoM,  ana  on  that  ground 
was  rery  objectionable." — 1  Phillips,  10. 
(0)  Taylor,  1196.  As  to  forms  of 
oath  before  courts  martial,  «ee  $  440-0 ; 
and  as  to  rolazation  of  the  general 
law,  eee  §  463^. 
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may  tend  to  crvmvncUe  each  other  collaterally.    The  one  is  tmt  may  give 
a  competent  witness  in  a  cause  between  other  persona,  the  agai^^hixd 
result  of  which  may  contingently  and  essentially  benefit  the  thongh  the 
other ;  as  a  woman,  whose  husband  had  been  before  con-  contingenup 
victed,  was  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  orthemBiried 
though  she  expected,  that  in  the  case  of  his  conviction,  her 
husband  would  receive  a  pardon.  (1)    But  the  benefit  must  not  if  benefit 
not  be  direct ;  two  being  indicted  for  burglary,  and  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution  identifying  both  the  prisoners,  they  each 
set  up  a  distinct  aUbi ;  when  it  was  held,  that  the  wife  of 
one  was  not  a  competent  witness  to  prove  the  alibi  of  the 
other,  and  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  that 
the  witness  had  been  properly  rejected,  because,  though  she 
did  not  in  terms  give  evidence  for  her  own  husband,  yet  her 
testimony  went  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  witness  for  the 
prosecution.  (2) 

926.  A  wife  may  give  evidence  against  her  husband,  in  a  onacriminrf 

•/   cj  cj  offence  Ag&lnrt 

prosecution  for  any  personal  injury.  (3)    So  also,  a  woman,  theperaonof 

taken  away  and  forcibly  married,  may  give  evidence  for  or  tim*  or  wifa  a 

against  the  ofifender.  (4)    The  dying  declarations  of  a  wife  J^"^****"^ 
are  evidence  against  her  husband  on    his    trial  for  her 
murder.  (6) 

927.  It  has  been  erroneously  imagined  by  some  military  wife  of  the 
men,  that  on  a  charge  before  a  court  martial  for  a  breach  of  £^^t 
military  discipline,  the  wife  of  the  prosecutor  is  not  a  com- 
petent witness.    Her  testimony  may  be  suspicious  in  an 

equal  degree  with  that  of  the  prosecutor ;  but  there  is  no 
rule  or  reason  to  exclude  it.  Any  attempt  to  deceive  may 
be  exposed  with  greater  facility  by  the  opportunity  afforded 
of  cross-examining  two  witnesses  to  the  same  fact,  than  if 
one  only  was  admitted  to  give  evidence ;  if,  therefore,  the 
accused  be  innocent  of  the  charge,  the  advantage  of  separ- 
ately examining  both  husband  and  wife  is  entirely  in  his 
favour. 

928.  The  fact  of  a  woman  cohabiting  with  a  party  to  the  woman 
trial,  though  it  affects  her  credit,  does  not  afford  ground  for  with  puty,  not 
rejecting  her  testimony.    The  rule  of  exclusion  extends  only 

to  the  lawful  wife  of  the  prisoner.  (6) 

(1)  1  Leach.  161.  (4)  Hawkins,  c  42,  8.  9.   1  Phillips, 

(2)  Kcx  V.  Smith,  before  tho  twelve    83. 

judges,  1826.— Taylor,  1184.  (6)  1  Phillips,  81. 

(3)  Taylor,  1190.  (6)  1  PhUlips,  106-7.  Taylor,  1186. 
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929.  No  other  relation  but  that  of  husband  ftnd  wife 
exd/udee  from  giving  evidence :  the  parent  may  be  examined 
on  the  trial  of  the  child,  the  child  on  that  of  the  parent;  the 
master  for  or  against  the  servant,  the  servant  for  or  against 
the  master ;  the  testimony  may  be  suspicions,  but  the  wit- 
ness not  incompetent. 

930.  Counsel  and  attorneys,  or,  in  India,  vakeels,  cannot 
be  called  on,  nor,  indeed,  would  they  be  permitted  to  reveal 
secrets  confided  to  them  by  their  clients;  and  the  same 
applies  to  their  clerks.  So  likewise  an  interpreter,  who  is 
present  at  conversations  between  a  foreigner  and  his  attorney, 
is  bound  to  the  same  secresy  as  the  attorney  himself,  and 
ought  not  to  divulge  the  facts  confided  to  him  as  the  medium 
of  such  confidential  communications,  even  after  the  end 
of  the  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  which  the  confidence  was 
placed.  But  the  protection  arising  from  confidential  com- 
munications to  legal  advisers  in  their  professional  capacity 
does  not  extend  to  information  they  have  acquired  inde* 
pendently  of,  and  not  arising  from,  those  professional  con- 
nections. This  privilege  is  the  privilege  of  the  client,  and 
therefore,  if  he  waive  it,  the  professional  adviser  cannot 
refuse  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  court  may  demand  of 
him,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  may  be  willing  to 
do  so,  he  is  not  allowed  to  divulge  his  client's,  or  his  qtumr 
dam  client's,  secrets  unless  he  does  consent.  (7) 

931.  Persons  who  are  the  channel  of  the  detection  of 
crime,  are  not  to  be  unnecessarily  disclosed ;  a  spy,  there- 
fore, is  not  obliged  to  name  his  employer.  (8)  A  witness  for 
the  crown  cannot  be  compelled  to  state  through  what  chan- 
nel he  made  a  disclosure  to  government,  either  immediately 
or  mediately.  (9) 

932.  A  person  in  the  employ  of  government  cannot  be 
required  to  divulge  the  nature  of  his  instructions,  or  any 
confidential  communication.  On  the  trial  of  Watson  for 
high  treason,  a  clerk  of  stores  in  the  ordnance  department, 
who  had  resided  many  years  in  the  Tower,  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  a  plan  found  at  the  lodgings  of  the 
prisoner  was  a  plan  of  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Tower ; 
having  proved  this  to  be  the  case,  he  was  afterwards  asked. 


(7)  Tiiylor,  812-830.         (8)  1  Phillips,  133. 


(9)  1  Phillips.  136. 
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upon  cross-examination,  whether  another  printed  plan  (which 
was  shown  him)  upon  a  regular  scale,  was  a  correct  plan  of 
the  Tower,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  such  maps  might 
be  purchased  without  difficulty  in  the  shops  in  London  ;  but 
the  court  held  that  it  might  be  attended  by  public  mischief, 
to  allow  an  officer  of  the  Tower  to  be  examined  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  such  a  plan.  (10) 

933-9.  It  may  be  added  in  this  place,  although,  apart  inrei«Tuit 
from  their  tendency,  such  questions  ought  obviously  to  be  mpei^g 
rejected  as  irrelevant,  that  questions  tending  to  injure  and         p««>"- 
degrade  third  persons  not  connected  with  the  trial  are  not 
permitted. 

(10)  1  Phniips,  137 ;  and  M0  S  894. 
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940.  Witnesses  at  courts  martial  are  necessarily  examined 
on  oath,  except  in  certain  cases  already  mentioned,  [§452] 
and  invariably  in  the  presence  of  every  member  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  parties  to  the  trial.  The  court  is  thereby  enabled 
to  observe  their  demeanour,  inclination,  and  understanding ; 
points  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  the  value  of  their  testimony :  the  adverse  party  is  also 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  objecting  to  their  competency 
[§573-9],  or  of  trying  their  credibility  by  cross-examination. 
941.  It  is  not  competent  to  a  court  martial  to  examine  a 
witness  by  deputation  of  part  of  their  number ;  nor  to  re- 
ceive evidence  on  interrogatories.  When  in  special  circum- 
stances an  important  witness  is  prevented  from  attending  at 
the  appointed  place  of  assembling,  the  court  may,  with  the 
concurrence,  or  on  the  order,  of  the  convening  authority, 
assemble  at  or  adjourn  to  the  bedside  or  the  quarters  or  re- 
sidence of  the  witness.  In  India  the  local  criminal  courts 
are  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  personal  attendance  of  a 
man  of  rank,  or  of  a  woman  when  it  would  be  disreputable 
for  her  to  appear  in  public ;  but  a  court  martial  (held  under 
the  mutiny  act)  has  no  such  power,  and  must  require  the 
presence  of  the  witness.  In  the  latter  case  due  care,  as  r^^- 
lated  by  the  local  code,  is  taken  to  provide  screens  or  such 
other  mode  of  concealment  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  witness  being  publicly  seen.  In  special  circumstances, 
as  for  example  in  the  case  of  members  of  ancient  sovereign 
houses,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  court  adjourning  to 
their  residence  near  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  court,  and 
conducting  their  examination  with  such  ceremonies  as  the 
requirements  of  their  recognised  social  position  in  India  may 
render  expedient. 
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942.  At  courts  martial,  unless  when  in  exceptional  cir-  witnencs 
cumstances  the  prosecutor  is  called  as  a  witness  for  the  de-  separately. 
fence,  [§  945]  no  witness  ( 1 )  is  permitted  to  be  present 
during  the  examination  of  another,  with  the  view  of  guard- 
ing against  the  influence  of  previous  examinations  upon  the 
testimony  of  succeeding  witnesses,  and  of  rendering  collusion 
more  difficult.  When  a  prisoner  had,  with  the  consent  of 
a  brother  officer,  whose  name  was  on  the  list  of  witnesses, 
solicited  the  court  to  permit  his  assistance  during  the  trial, 
the  request  was  refused ;  and  the  court,  in  its  remarks  sub- 
joined to  the  sentence,  animadverted  on  the  request,  observ- 
ing as  to,  the  conduct  of  the  officer  in  authorisdng  the  appli- 
cation :  ^  That  the  paramount  duty  of  an  officer,  and  more 
especially  of  an  officer  of  rank,"  (the  officer  referred  to  was 
the  major  of  the  regiment,)  ^^is  to  support  discipline  by 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  established  rules,  rather  than 
indulge  an  impulse  however  amiable,  perhaps  to  the  pre- 
judice of  justice,  or  countenance  misconduct  by  injudicious 
coDmiiseration."  (2)  In  confirmation  of  this  rule  it  may 
also  be  noticed,  that  the  adjutant  general  and  quarter  master 
general,  who  had  belonged  to  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
had  been  summoned,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  as  wit- 
nesses on  the  trial  of  Lieut.  General  Whitelocke  :  the  lieu- 
tenant general,  conceiving  they  might  be  of  use  to  him  in 
his  defence,  submitted  to  the  court  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  during  the  trial ;  the  judge  advocate, 
who  prosecuted,  observed  that  the  evidence  of  those  officers 
was  material  for  the  prosecution ;  the  court,  after  deliber- 
ation, determined  that  Lieut.  General  Whitelocke's  request 
could  not  be  complied  with,  but  that  he  might  speak  to 
them  as  often  as  he  thought  proper.  (3) 

(1)  This  IS  not  the  case  in  cinl  nesses  bemg  present  during  previous 

courts  of  English  judicature,  but  either  examination,  would  of  itseS  afford  a 

party,  at  any  period  of  a  cause,  has  a  valid    objection    to    their   testimony, 

right  to  require  that  the  unexamined  being  a  species  of  subornation^.    It  is 

witnesses  shall  be  sent  out  of  court,  conceived  that  this  author  had  not 

Southey  v.   Nash   7   C.  P.   632.    In  sufficiently  recollected  that  the  practice 

Scotland,  so  strictly  is  this  rule  ob-  of  English  courts  of  judicature  can 

served,  that  if  a  witness  hafi  boon  pre-  alone  be  referred  to  when  the  custom 

sent  in  court  during  the  examination  of  courts  martial  cannot  be  confidently 

of  another  witness,  so  as  to  hear  his  relied  on. 

.evidence,  he  will  be  rejected.    2  Hume,  (2)  G-.O.  on  the  promulgation  of  the 

Crimincd  Law  of   Scotland,  p.   365.  sentence  of  a  general  court  martial  on 

Mr.  Tytler,  guided  by  this  custom  of  Ensign  Alex.  Sutherland,  91st  Regi- 

the  courts  of  Scotland,  has  applied  the  mont,  10th  July,  1813. 

principle  to  courts  martial ;  he  states  (3)  Lieut  Gen.  Whitelocke's  trial, 

(p.  248)  that  the  circumstances  of  wit-  p.  2. 
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943.  This  custom  of  examining  witnesses  separately, 
though  highly  desirable  and  conducive  to  the  development 
of  truth  and  the  detection  of  falsehood,  is  not  so  rigidly 
observed  as  to  exclude  the  testimony  of  a  person  who  may, 
by  inadvertence,  have  been  present  at  the  examination  of 
other  witnesses.  It  may,  in  certain  cases,  render  his  testi- 
mony suspicious,  but  does  not  render  him  incompetent. 

944.  It  is  competent  to  a  court  martial  to  confront  any 
two  or  more  conflicting  witnesses ;  that  is,  to  call  into  court, 
at  the  same  time,  any  two  or  more  witnesses,  and  call  upon 
them  to  reconcile  their  testimony,  reading  over  to  each  the 
evidence  of  the  other,  and  requiring  an  explanation  of  such 
parts  as  are  inconsistent  or  contradictory,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  possible,  the  real  truth  of  the  case ;  but  it 
would  not  be  advisable,  nor  perhaps  just,  to  do  this  before 
the  close  of  the  cross-examination. 

945.  The  prosecutor,  being  necessarily  present  during  the 
examination  of  all  witnesses,  in  the  now  exceptional  case  of 
being  required  to  give  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  is  sworn 
immediately  after  his  opening  address,  if  any  [§57 1];  nor 
would  it  be  proper,  (4)  at  any  other  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
to  admit  his  deposition  in  chief,  eoscept  when  called  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  defence. 

946.  A  prisoner  may  insist  on  the  testimony  of  the  pro- 
secutor, [§914]  and  may  call  upon  him  to  produce  docu- 
ments of  any  kind,  which  he  may  deem  necessary  for  his 
defence.  He  has  also  a  right  to  call  the  judge  advocate  as 
a  witness.  [§480] 

947.  A  member  of  a  court  martial  is  a  competent  witness, 
and  may  be  sworn  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of,  or  against 
a  prisoner,  at  any  6tage  of  the  proceedings ;  but  this  is  to  be 
avoided,  if  foreseen.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  no 
communication  by  a   member  in  closed  court  can  be  re- 


judicature,  is  reported  to  hare  been  days    examined   witnesses    on    these 

permitted  on  the  general  court  martial  charges,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 

which  was  held  at  Cork,  in  December,  as  to  the  inadvertence  of  the  proceed- 

1883,  for  the  trial  of  Captain  Wathen,  ing :  nor  ought  this  deviation  from  the 

of  the  King^s  Hussars.    The  papers  well-established  custom  of  the  service 

of  the  day,  which   reported  the  pro-  to  have  any  effect  in  unsettling  a  prac- 

ceediogs  in  full,  stated  that  the  prose-  tice  which  is  essential  to  the  due  ad- 

cutor  offered  himself  on  the  ninth  day,  ministration  of  justice, 
and  was  accepted  as  a  witness  in  sup- 
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ceived ;  he  must  be  sworn  as  other  ¥dtnes8e8,  in  open  court, 
and  be  subject  to  cross-examination  ;  neither  ought  the 
private  knowledge  of  any  fact  to  influence  the  particular 
verdict  of  a  member  ;  he  is  sworn  to  administer  justice 
strictly  according  to  the  evidence  before  the  court,  not  his 
private  grounds  of  belief  in  his  own  breast.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  rule  as  to  jurors  in  the  ordinary  criminal 
courts.  ^^  Though  each  juryman  may  apply  to  the  subject 
before  him  that  general  knowledge  which  any  man  may  be 
supposed  to  have,  yet  if  he  be  personally  acquainted  with 
any  material  particular  £Eict,  he  is  not  permitted  to  mention 
the  circumstance  privately  to  his  fellows,  but  must  submit 
to  be  publicly  sworn  and  examined,  though  there  is  no 
necessity  for  his  leaving  the  box,  or  declining  to  interfere  in 
the  verdict."  (5) 

.  948.  It  is  a  question,  very  often  raised,  whether  or  not  whetiMr  • 
courts  martial  are  competent  to  originate  evidence ;  that  is,  ^'^mS! 
to  call  into  court  a  witness  not  produced  by  the  parties  •^"^*** 
before  the  court.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  court  may, 
at  any  period  of  the  trial,  recall  any  witness  for  further 
examination,  if  any  question  occur  to  the  court  or  is  sug- 
gested by  either  of  the  parties,  [§577, 580]  the  witness  being 
subject  to  cross-examination  in  respect  to  the  point  so  raised. 
It  would  also  seem  that  the  custom  of  the  service  would 
justify  the  calling,  as  a  witness,  any  person  mentioned  in  the 
evidence  before  the  court,  who  may  be  at  hand,  and  whose 
examination  might  throw  light  upon  a  special  point  which 
wanted  further  proof,  but  it  is  apprehended  that  this  is  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  a  court  would  be  authorized  to  go.  (6) 
A  court  martial  might  involve  itself  in  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth, were  it  to  stay  proceedings  and  adjourn  in  order  to 
obtain  testimony.  [§  580]  Much  less  would  a  court  martial 
be  justified  (should  it  appear  that  the  testimony  produced 
by  the  prosecutor  was  insufficient  or  inconclusive)  in  receiv- 
ed) Taylor,  1196-7.  See  %  511.  ral  Sir  John  Mordaunt  have  notice  of 
(6)  On  the  trial  of  Lieut.  General  the  above  resolution  of  the  court,  and 
Sir  John  Mordaunt,  in  1757,  "the  that  he  vill  be  at  libeitj  to  propose 
evidence  both  for  the  crown  and  the  anj  questions  he  shall  think  proper,  as 
prisoner  being  ended,"  the  court  re-  likewise  to  produce  any  witnesses  to 
solved  that  Admiral  Sir  £.  Hawke,  obviate  or  explain  any  evidence  which 
who  had  arrived  in  town  since  the  last  may  arise  from  the  examination  of 
sitting  ofthe  court,  should  be  examined;  Sir  Edward  Hawke." — Printed  THo/, 
and  it  was  **  ordered  that  lieat.  Gene-    108. 
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ing  evidence,  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  after  the  prisoner 
had  been  placed  on  his  defence  [§601-3],  except  for  the 
ptupose  of  meeting  new  matter  which  had  been  adduced  by 
the  prisoner. 

949.  Witnesses  must  necessarily,  in  many  cases,  be  sworn 
and  examined  by  means  of  an  interpreter  [§477-9];  and 
the  court  may  also  at  any  time  resort  to  an  interpreter,  if 
such  assistance  appear  desirable  to  them ;  or  if  the  parties 
to  the  trial  or  the  witness  himself  should  make  a  request  to 
this  effect,  and  the  court  should  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
the  application. 

950.  Persons  who  are  deaf  or  without  the  power  of  speech, 
may  be  questioned  or  give  evidence,  by  writing  or  by  signs* 

951.  A  deaf  and  dumb  person,  who  enjoys  the  full  use 
of  his  reason,  may  be  examined  by  writing,  or  by  signs,  in 
open  court,  by  means  of  a  person  capable  of  conversing,  and 
sworn  to  interpret  faithfully. 

952.  The  present  and  better  practice  of  the  service  is 
decidedly  against  reading  the  charge  (1)  to  the  witness  about 
to  deliver  bis  testimony.  It  had  always  been  held  that  if  the 
charge  instructed  the  witness  how  to  answer  and  had  the 
effect  of  a  leading  question,  as,  for  example,  on  a  trial  for 
disrespect,  the  prisoner  being  charged  with  using  particular 
expressions  and  the  precise  words  being  specified,  the  words 
should  be  omitted;  and  similarly  in  all  cases  any  detail, 
whether  of  circiunstance,  gesture,  or  expression,  to  which  the 
prisoner  might  reasonably  have  raised  an  objection. 

953.  A  witness,  after  being  sworn  or  making  affirmation, 
[§  443-452]  is  first  examined  [§  954]  by  the  party  producing 
him,  which  is  called  his  direct  examination^  or  his  exaTaina- 
tion  m  chief  >  he  may  then  be  croaa-examined  [§970]  by  the 
adverse  party  (the  prisoner  having  the  option  of  deferring  his 
cross-examination  to  the  close  of  the  prosecution);  the  party, 
who  called  him,  may  then  examine  him  on  such  fresh  matter 
as  may  have  been  elicited  by  the  cross-examination,  which  is 
called  the  re-examination ;  [§981]  and,  finally,  the  court  put 
such  questions  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  (1) 

954.  The  form  of  proceedings,  appended  to  the  Queen's 
Regulations,  points  out  that  the  examination  of  witnesses 
should  be  conducted  by  means  of  question  and  answer.    The 

(1)  A'^  before,  J  672-680. 
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case  of  the  prosecutor  being  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  is 
a  necessary  exception.  [§571(6)]  Witnesses,  immediately  AdTantageof 
on  being  sworn,  were  sometimes  directed  by  the  president  to  piwcnbed  by 
relate  what  they  know  about  the  charge.  In  such  cases,  '^'"^  ^' 
the  witness,  either  to  connect  what  he  has  to  offer,  from  the 
influence  of  feeling  or  from  other  cause,  was  often  betrayed 
into  hearsay^  and  induced  to  make  statements  which  could 
not  be  legally  received  in  evidence.  It  therefore  became 
necessary,  in  recording  the  evidence,  to  distinguish  between 
the  parts  of  the  witness's  statement  which  could  be  legally 
received,  and  the  parts  which  could  not ;  and  although  the 
duty  might  have  been  ably  performed  by  a  judge  advocate  or 
president,  yet  impressions  were  sometimes  made  upon  indi- 
vidual .members,  which  the  admissible  parts  of  a  witness's 
statement  was  not  calculated  to  convey;  whereas  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  question  and  answer  illegal  questions  maybe  thrown 
out,and  answers  not  wide  of  the  question  immediately  objected 
to.  From  these  causes,  though  possibly  more  tedious  in  the 
first  instance,  the  course,  now  rendered  imperative,  will  be 
found  to  secure  greater  precision  in  the  admission  of  evidence^ 
and  in  the  end  to  save  the  time  of  the  court  by  excluding  ex- 
traneous matter,  or  by  operating  as  a  check  to  its  admission. 

955.  Leading  questions  or  such   as  admit   of  a  direct  Leading 
answer,  yes  or  no,  as  to  a  material  fact,  or  which  instruct  a  Sotp^ittod 

•  j  1  ,  X        'AX    J  xi_  •       j_»  In  examination 

Witness  how  to  answer,  are  not  permitted  on  the  examination  in  cuef, 
in  chief,  or  on  a  re-examination.     But  leading  questions 
which  are  purely  introductory,  or  refer  to  matters  which  are  nnieu  intro- 
undisputed,  and  the  answers  to  which  are  not  material  to    ^^  '^' 
the  establishing  of  the  point  in  issue,  are  not  liable  to  be 
objected  to,  and  a  resort  to  them  often  saves  the  time  of  the 
court,   by  preventing  a  diffuse  preliminary  i^rrogation. 
Suggestive  assistance,  when  an  omission  is  evidently  caused  orroggeetiTe 
by  a  want  of  memory,  as  in  the  case  of  names,  or  where  a 
witness  is  required  to  enumerate  in  detail  a  variety  of  items, 
is  also  allowed,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  each  particular  case.     It  is  impossible  not  liable  to 
there  should  be  precise  rules,  but  it  is  evident  there  must  be 
many  cases,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  principle  of  the 
prohibition  of  leading  questions,  and  where  the  court  must 
exercise  its  discretion  on  relaxing  the  general  rule.  (2  )  Where 

(2)  2  Phillips,  462.    Taylor,  1216. 
C  C 
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a  witness  is  evidently  in  the  interest  of  the  opposite  party, 
and  is  reluctant  or  unwilling  to  speak  the  truth,  an  examina- 
tion in  chief  is  permitted  to  assume  something  of  the  form 
of  cross-examination,by  the  admission  of  leading  questions.  (3) 
So  also  the  court  will  allow  pointed  or  leading  questions  to  be 
put  to  a  child ;  (4)  and  the  same  applies  to  an  unintelligent 
witness,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  native  witnesses  in  some 
of  the  colonies,  whose  attention  cannot  otherwise  be  called 
to  the  matter  under  investigation,  or  who  do  not  readily 
understand  the  object  of  their  examination. 

956.  The  general  rule  is  that  a  witness  can  be  examined 
only  as  to  fistcts  which  he  personally  recollects,  and  which 
beoEime  known  to  him  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses, — what 
he  has  himself  seen,  heard,  &c.  This  is  implied,  even  if  not 
expressly  asserted,  by  the  witness,  and  he  may  be  questioned, 
or  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  the  sources  of  his  knowledge 
of  any  fact,  and  his  reasons  for  recollecting  it.  But,  even  in 
giving  evidence  in  chief^  there  is  no  rule  which  requires  a 
witness  to  depose  to  facts  with  an  expression  of  certainty 
that  excludes  all  doubt  in  his  mind.  For  example,  it  id  the 
constant  practice  to  receive  in  evidence  a  witness's  belief  of 
the  identity  of  a  person  or  thing,  or  of  the  &ct  of  a  certain 
handwriting,  being  the  writing  of  a  particular  person,  though 
the  witness  will  not  swear  positively  to  these  facts.  It  has  been 
decided  that  a  witness,  who  falsely  swears  he  thinks  or  believes, 
may  be  convicted  of  perjury  equally  with  the  man  who  swears 
positively  to  that  which  he  knows  to  be  untrue.  (5) 

957.  A  further  exception  arises  in  cases  where  scientific  or 
professional  men  are  examined  as  to  matters  of  opinion.  The 
opinion  of  a  witness,  generally  speaking,  is  not  evidence. 
He  must,  a^  above  stated,  depose  to  facts  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  and  these  facts  the  court  weighs  and  applies  by 
the  judgment,  individual  and  collective,  and  by  the  profes- 
sional knowledge,  of  the  members.  (6)  Yet,  on  questions 
touching  a  particular  scienee  or  art,  evidence  need  not,  and 

(Z)  Taylor,  1314.  inference,  and  precisely  the  point  whidi 

(4)  Taylor,  1216.  it  zests  with  the  court  to  determine 

ifi)  Taylor,  1225.  ^  according  to  the  evidence.    The  cza- 

(6)  As  one  illustration  of  this  prin-  mination  should   be  confined   to  the 

eiple, — ^a  witness  ^as  has  been  observed  feict  of  the  prisoner's  absenting  him- 

on  official  authority)  may  not,  on  a  self  and  to  such  other  facts,  relevant 

trial  for  desertion,  "characterize"  the  to  the  chaige,  as  may  be  within  the 

prisoner's    absence    "  as    desertion.*'  knowledge  of  the  witnras. 

This,  it  maybe  observed,  is  matter  of 
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from  the  nature  of  the  case  often  cannot,  extend  beyond  MtoquflrtioM 
opinion  and  belief,  and  the  witneRS  is  therefore  permitted  to  puttoSiw 
give  his  opinion,  as  a  surgeon  concerning  the  cause  of  death  ^m^i^    ' 
or  the  state  of  a  patient,  in  which  case  he  is  always  questioned  "^' 
as  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  opinion,  or  knowledge.    On  a  incMMof 
trial  where  insanity  is  set  up  as  the  defence,  a  surgeon  may  be  *'**°**^  • 
asked,  whether  such  and  such  facts  (proved  by  other  wit- 
nesses) are  symptoms  of  insanity.    But  it  has  been  doubted 
by  several  of  the  judges  if  it  could  be  asked,  whether,  from 
the  other  testimony  given  in  the  case,  the  act  with  which  the 
prisoner  was  charged  was  an  act  of  insanity,  as  that  was 
the  very  point  to  be  decided  by  the  jury.  (7)    The  judge 
advocate  general,  on  the  trial  of  Colonel  Quentin,  remarked :  qnortions 
^  Every  question  is  admissible  of  a  military  man,  where  it  is  l!p^  ^'^ 
founded  on  local  knowledge  or  circumstances  which  are  not  witamlf^"  ^ 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  members  of  the  court ;  but  where 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  military  science,  to  affect  the 
officer  who  is  imdergoing  his  trial,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
court  is  met  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  try  that ;  and  that 
they  have  before  them  the  facts  in  evidence,  on  which  they 
are  to  ground  their  conclusions.'^  (8) 

958.  In  cases  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  either  inoM 
as  to  deportment  or  language,  it  is  not  only  proper,  but  Gondact,ho\v 
often  necessary,  to  require  a  witness  to  declare  his  opinion,  nuy  be^  ^ 
because  such  opinion  may  be  derived  from  the  impression  of  ^^ 
a  combination  of  circumstances  occurring  at  the  time  referred 
to,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  fully  to  impart  to  the  court ; 
but  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  draw  the  attention  of 

(7)  R^'x  V.  Haswell,  Kuss.  &   Ry.  On  which  question  the  answer  was : 

458.    With  reference  to  the  case  of  "We  think  the  medical  man,  under 

Reg.  V.  McNaughten,  which  has  been  the  circumstances  supposed,  cannot  in 

elsewhere  more  particuUrly  adverted  Btrictnens  be  asked  his  opinion  in  the 

to  [§690],  the  judges  were  asked:  terms  above  stated,  because  each  of 

"Can  a  medical  man,  conversant  those  questions  involves  the  determi- 

with  the  disease  of  insanity,  who  never  nation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  depos(»d 

saw  the  prisoner  pzerions  to  the  trial,  to,  which  it  is  for  the  jury  to  decide ; 

but  who  was  present  during  the  whole  and  the  questions  are  not  mere  ques- 

trial  and  the  examination  of  all  the  tions  upon  a  matter  of  science,  which 

witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  aa  to  are  admissible.    But  when  the  facts 

the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  are  admitted  or  not  disputed,  and  tho 

time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  question  becomes  one  substautiaUy  of 

crime,  or  his  opinion  whether  the  pri-  science  only,  it  may  be  convenient  to 

soner  was  conscious,  at  the  time  of  allow  the  question  to  be  put  in  that 

doing  the  act,  whether  he  was  acting  general  form,  though  the  same  cannot 

contrary  to  law,  or  whether  he  was  be  insisted  on«  as  a  matter  of  right,^ 

labouring  under,  and  what,  delusions  — Journals,  ILL.  lxxv.  401,  ff. 

at  the  time  ?  **  (8)  Printed  Trial,  p.  48. 
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a  witDew  to  fiicts,  either  denied  firom  his  own  testimony  or 
that  of  another  witness,  and  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  their 
accordance  with  military  discipline  or  usage,  because  the 
court,  being  in  possessson  of  &cts,  are  the  only  proper  judges 
of  their  tendency.  On  the  trial  of  Lt.  General  Whitelocke, 
questions  involTing  opinions,  formed  at  the  period  to  which 
the  fiicts  related,  were  decided  by  the  court  as  admissible, 
after  the  due  consideration  of  a  protracted  argument  on  the 
case  in  writing,  put  in  by  the  prisoner.  (9)  These  questions 
depended  on  the  particular  knowledge  of  the  witness  firom 
his  presence  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  circumstances,  to  which  the  question  had  reference. 
They  were  not  grounded  on  an  hypothesis  fiiuned  so  as  to 
elicit  an  opinion  depending  on  military  science  generally. 
Such  questions  ought  never  to  be  admitted.  It  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  examine  as  to  fiicts,  and  to  apply 
those  facts  by  their  own  professional  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, to  the  solution  of  the  question  in  issue,  and  not  to 
admit  the  opinion  of  a  witness  when,  by  more  patient  inves- 
tigation, they  could  acquire  such  information  on  the  subject, 
or  such  a  detail  of  facts,  as  might  render  them  competent  to 
form  a  correct  judgment.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  proper 
to  put  questions  involving  opinion,  to  an  engineer,  as  to  the 
progress  of  an  attack,  or  to  an  artillery  officer,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  his  arm,  if  directed  as  assumed:  these  questions 
though  having  reference  to  military  science,  are  not  of  that 
nature  to  be  presumably  known  to  each  member  of  a  court 
martial.  So  in  a  civil  court,  a  shipbuilder  has  been  admitted 
as  a  witness  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  seaworthiness  of  a 
ship,  on  the  facta  stated  by  others.  (10) 

959.  No  witness  is  permitted  to  read  his  evidence,  or  to 
refer  to  notes  of  evidence  he  has  already  given,  but  to  refresh 
or  assist  his  memory,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  dates, 
numbers,  sums  of  money,  or  any  complicated  mass  of  facts, 
he  may  make  use  of,  and  occasionally  refer  to,  a  written 
memorandum  or  entry  in  a  book  made  by  himself  at  the 
time,  or  recently  after,  when  he  had  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  fact ;  or  made  by  another,  under  his  direction, 
or  with  his  cognizance,  and  examined  by  him  whilst  the 


(9)  Printed  Trial,  pp.  463,477,478. 


(10)  1  PhiUips,  622. 
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fact  was  fresh  in  his  memory.  (1)    A  witness,  however,  is 
always  required  to  swear  positively  as  to  the  fact ;  or  that 
he  has  a  perfect  recollection  that  the  fact  was  truly  stated 
in  the  memorandum  or  entry  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
If,  on  referring  to  a  memorandum  not  made  by  himself,  he  J^l^i^^dcr 
can  neither  recollect  the  fact,  nor  recall  his  conviction  as  to  tf^^*^°* 
the  truth  of  the  account  in  writing  when  the  facts  were  fresh  JS^SSj^Smt 
in  his  memory,  so  that  he  cannot  speak  as  to  the  fact,  further  ^^^^  ^ 
than  as  finding  it  noted  in  a  written  entry,  his  testimony  is 
objectionable,  as  hearsay ;  the  witness  can  no  more  be  per- 
mitted to  give  evidence  of  his  inference  from  what  a  third 
person  has  written,  than  from   what  a  third  person  has 
said.  (2)    The  opposite  party  in  every  case  is  permitted, 
and  has  a  right  to  inspect  the  writing  referred  to  by  a  witness,  opposite 
when  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reviving  his  memory,  so  that  Ss^t  finch 
his  testimony  depends  upon  his  inference  from  his  memo- 
randa ;  and  he  may  cross-examine  the  witness  upon  it.  (3) 

960.  Every  witness,  whether  on  his  examination  in  chief,  cokrbction 
or  on  the  cross-examination,  has  a  natural  right  to  explain 
and  make  clear  the  evidence  which  he  has  given.    If  any  witness  may 
doubt  should  arise  after  his  examination  has  closed,  the  court  ^^     ' 
will  call  upon  him  to  make  such  explanation,  or  to  reconcile 
answers,  which  may  appear  inconsistent.  (4)    Such  explana-  bntprevions 
tion  can  be  entered  upon  the  proceedings  only  as  an  addition  be  enaod. 
to  the  evidence  previously  recorded  ;  any  contradiction  must, 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  for  the  information  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  confirm  the  sentence,  still  appear;  [§  482] 
but  such  apparent  contradictions  may  be  reconciled  or  ex- 
plained by  the  witness.   During  or  previous  to  cross-examin- 
ation, it  would  be  manifestly  incorrect  to  place  a  witness  on 
his  guard,  by  suffering  his  previous  deposition  to  be  read 
to  him,  or  allowing  him  to  refer  to  any  notes,  or  (5)  a*  news- 
paper, or  other  report  of  it ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  explan- 
ation, courts  martial  afford  all  possible  figicilities ;  and  in  this 
view  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing [§  578]  any  accidental  mistake  or  omission  on  the  part 

(1)  2  Phillips,  483.   Taylor,  1218.  chief  being  read  at  the  request  of  the 

(2)  2  Phillips,  483.  P"^  who  is  cross-examining  lum  in 

(3)  2  Phillips,  481.    Taylor,  1221.  order  to  bring  out  a  contradiction  in 

(4)  Lt  Col.  Crawley's  Trial,  Q.  1308.  his  statements,  which  he  may  tben  be 

(5)  This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  called    on    to    nconcilc^—ii.  ChUmel 
the  case  of  a  witness's  examination  in  Crawlers  Trial,  Q.  237. 
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of  the  judge  advocate,  or  the  officer  who  may  be  writing  the 
proceedings,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  read  over  to  a  witness, 
(invariably,  if  either  he  or  the  parties  desire  it,)  the  whole 
of  his  deposition  before  (6)  he  leaves  the  court.  (7)  The 
explanation  by  a  witness  is  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ex- 
amination in  chief,  and  he  is  subject  to  be  cross-examined, 
and  re-€xamined  by  the  party  originally  calling  him,  with 
reference  to  any  fresh  statement  he  may  make. 

961.  The  policy  of  the  law  has  been  very  much  contested, 
but  it  has  been  recognized  by  a  proviso  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, [§913]  which  was  emphatically  pronounced  to  embody 
the  old  common  law  of  England  by  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  all  the  judges  in  the  courtof  crown  cases  reserved.  [§917(3)] 
It  is,  as  already  observed,  [§  335]  characteristic  of  our  judicial 
system,  and  in  our  military  no  less  than  in  our  civil  courts, 
that  however  relevant  the  question  may  be  to  the  matter  under 
enquiry  the  humanity  of  the  English  law  refuses  to  compel 
any  man  to  criminate  himself  or  to  give  information,  which, 
though  it  could  not  be  used  against  him  in  evidence,  yet 
might  supply  a  link  in  a  chain  of  testimony,  or  lead  to  the 
obtaining  of  proofs  in  support  of  a  charge  against  himself.  (8) 

962.  Accomplices,  therefore,  cannot  be  examined  without 
their  consent ;  but,  as  they  are  frequently  admitted  to  give 
evidence  against  their  associates  in  crime  under  an  express 
or  implied  promise  of  favourable  consideration,  or  of 
pardon,  they  are  in  so  far  obliged  to  give  evidence,  that  if, 
when  sworn  as  witnesses,  they  refuse  to  give  full  and  fair 
information, ''  they  may  be  convicted  on  their  own  confes- 
sion." (9)  But  even  accomplices  in  such  circimistances  are 
not  required  to  answer,  in  their  cross-examination,  as  to  other 
offences.  (1) 

963!  It  had  been  held  that  where  a  witness,  after  having 
been  cautioned  that  he  was  not  compellable  to  answer  a 
question  which  may  criminate  him,  chose  to  answer  at  all, 
he  might  be  compelled  to  answer  everything  relative  to  that 

(6)  This  was  introd«ced  into  the  ness,  as  it  is  almost  supeiflaons  to 
Begolations  in  1868 — Q.R.,  Instruction  observe,  would  in  oTory  case  be  liable 
(CroBS-Examination)  App.  No.  4.  to  be  questioned  in  order  to  clidt 

(7)  After  leaving  the  court,  wit-  whether  such  after-thought  were  spon- 
npsses  occasionally  apply  to  be  re-  taneous,  collusively  suggested  to  him, 
called  in  order  to  correct  or  explain  or  otherwise. 

their  recorded   testimony,  such   evi-        (8)  Taylor,  1260,  , 

dence  would,  in  many  cases,   be  re-        (9)  1  Phillips,  92. 
ceivcd  with  suspicion,  and  the  wit-        (1)  2  Phillips,  492.  §998. 
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ti-ansaction  ;  but  on  consideration  by  the  wholeof  the  judges, 
it  has  been  held  by  a  majority  that  a  witness  after  having 
answered  some  of  the  questions  may  stop  at  any  moment  of 
the  enquiry,  and  claim  his  privilege.  (2) 

964.  The  law  moreover  protects  a  witness  in  not  answer-  ^^^g^ej^ 
ing  such  questions, — ^put  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  impeach-  JJ^S^^ 
ing  his  credibility  and  therefore  only  indirectly  bearing  on  ^^J^JJ^^ 
the  charge, — as  may  have  a  direct  and  immediate  [§  979]  ^^j^^^^ 
tendency  to  degrade  him  by  disclosing  his  infamy  or  turpi-  ^^^ 
tude ;  but  '^  if  the  transaction  as  to  which  the  witness  is  ^^'^°^ 
interrogated  form  any  part  of  the  issue,  he  will  be  obliged 
to  give  evidence,  however  strongly  it  may  reflect  upon  his 
character.''  (3) 

q6^.  Witnesses  may  be  asked  on  cross-examination,  for  Bxamiiuiuon 

^    "^  .  •     .  J  a»  to  former 

the  purpose  of  testing  their   character  and   thereby  their  oirenoes  and 
credit,  whether  they  have  been  convicted  for  felony  or  mis-  i^oa»  <>' 

_  ooRcction  on 

demeanor.     The  law  had  been  that,  for  the  reproach  of  crimes  >n8picion. 

which  are  purged,  it  should  not  be  put  upon  a  witness  to 

answer  a  question  whereon  he  will  be  forced  to  forswear  or 

disgrace  himself;  (4)  but,  since  1865,  if  witnesses  do  not  admit 

the  fiact,  proof  of  their  conviction  may  be  given.  [§  979] 

^^  Persons  have  been  excused  from  answering,  whether  they 

have  been  committed  to  bridewell  as  pilferers  or  vagrants,  &c. 

The  likehasbeen observedin  other  casesof  odious  and  in&mous 

matters,  which  are  not  crimes  indictable."  (4)    So  on  a  trial  ^^^  ^„  ^^^^ 

for  rape,  the  woman  is  not  obliged  to  answer,  whether  or  not  '**  "•**• 

she  has  had  criminal  connection  with  another  man ;  but  if 

she  does  answer  and  denies  it,  the  man  cannot  be  called  to 

contradict  her,  because  that  not  only  involves  a  collateral 

issue,  [§  966(7)]  but  also  an  enquiry  into  matters  as  to  which 

the  woman  might  be  wholly  unprepared,  and  so  might  work 

most  unjustly.  (5)    The  prisoner  may  ask,  whether  be  has 

had  connection  with  her  before  the  alleged  rape,  and  produce 

evidence  of  such  previous  intercourse,  if  she  denies  the 

fact.  (6) 

966.  It  would  seem  that  the  question,  whether  witnesses 
are  bound  to  answer  other  questions  to  their  own  disgrace,  has  tending 

to  criminate 

(2)  2  PhiUips,  4S9,  491.    Taylor,  (6)  1  Phillipe,  606.    Evidence  may 
1269.  ^  given  that  the  woman  is  a  common 

(3)  2  PliUlips,  494;  soTayloT,  1266.  prostitute,  not  as  being  relevant  to 

(4)  By    Chief  Justice    Treby,    13  the  issue,  for  a  rape  may  be  committed 
Howell's  St.  Tr.  />34.     2  Phillips,  496.  on  a  prostitute,  [§  1141(9)]    but  us 

(5)  R.  r.  Holmes,  Liiw  Reports,  1    going  to  the  credit  of  the  witness, 
rown  Ca^cs  Rcwjrvcd,  336. 
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Dot  yet  undergone  any  direct  and  solemn  decision.  If  the  wit- 
ness, although  not  compellable  to  answer,  chooses  to  give  an 
answer  from  a  desire  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  impu- 
tation of  crime,  the  party  who  asks  the  question  will  be 
bound  by  the  answer  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  contradict  it 
by  evidence,  except  to  prove  a  previous  conviction.  (7)  In 
many  cases  the  object  of  asking  the  question  is  gained  by  the 
objection  being  raised,  as  the  inference  would  ordinarily  be 
natural,  that  the  answer  if  given  would  be  imfavourable. 

967.  All  other  questions,  which  may  be  legally  (8)  put,  the 
witness  is  compellable  to  answer :  even  where  the  result  of 
his  answer  might  be  to  subject  him  to  a  dvil  suit.  The  46 
Geo.  3,  c.  37,  declares  that  a  witness  cannot  refuse  to  answer 
a  question  relevant  to  the  matter  in  issue,  the  answer  of 
which  has  no  tendency  to  accuse  himself,  or  to  expose  him 
to  penalty  or  forfeiture,  by  reason  only  that  the  answer  to 
such  question  may  establish,  or  tend  to  establish,  that  he 
owes  a  debt,  or  is  otherwise  subject  to  a  civil  suit. 

968.  It  is  not  for  the  party  calling  the  witness  to  surest 
an  objection  to  the  question,  nor  to  support  it  when  it  has 
been  raised  by  the  witness  himself.  The  privilege  of  not 
anewermg  is  the  privilege  of  the  witness,  and  not  of  the 
party  in  whose  behalf  he  may  have  been  summoned,  and 
therefore  he  may  persist  in  waiving  it,  and,  if  he  choose  to 
answer,  his  answer  must  be  received  in  evidence.  (9) 

969.  The  questions,  whether  answered  or  not,  should  be 
entered  on  the  proceedings.  When  the  witness  claims  the 
privilege  of  not  answering,  it  is  for  the  court  to  decide 
whether  the  question  is  within  the  exception.  Courts  mar- 
tial may  also  in  their  discretion  interpose  by  apprising  a 
witness,  at  the  time  the  question  is  put  to  him,  that  he  is 
not  bound  to  answer.  Such  interposition  ought  in  every  case 
to  be  noted  on  the  proceedings  for  the  information  of  the 
confirming  authority,  as  also  when  the  witness  makes  the 


(7)  2  Phillips,  601.  "  The  court 
is  not  a  eourt  to  tiy  a  collateral  ques- 
tion of  crime,  and  it  would  be  uiy'ust, 
if  it  wepp ;  for  how  can  the  party  be 
prepared  with  a  case  of  exculpation, 
or  with  an  answer  to  any  evidence 
that  may  be  produced  to  charge  him  ? 
There  is  no  possibility  of  a  fair  and 
competent  trial,  upon  that  subject,  and 


therefore  in  no  instance  is  it  done.** 
By  Lord  EUenborough  in  Watson's 
case.— /5.  &  32  Howell's  State  Trials, 
490.     See  G.O.  §  813(7). 

(8)  As  to  questions  which  the  law 
will  not  permit  to  be  answered,  seg 
before,  §  894,  929-932. 

(9)  2  PhUlips.  490. 
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claim,  (I)  and  whether  he  was  required  to  answer  or  not.  (2) 

970.  When  the  examination  in  chief  of  a  witness  has  been  cwm-oAMaA^ 
closed,  the  other  party  has  a  right  to  examine  him ;  and,  at  ^^^* 
courts  martial,  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  is  care- 

fully  guarded,  and  in  every  case  where  he  does  not  cross*  night  of  priBoner 
examine  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  it  is  now  required  by  SowSld 
the  regulations  (3)  that  a'  statement  that  he  ^^dedmes^  to  byngnution, 
do  so  should  appear  on.  the  proceedings.    The  prisoner  also,  ua  Tindtcated 
as  before  observed,  [§  577]  may  defer  his  cross-examination.  ^^Si^ot 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  great  discretion  should  be  whichh^dnot' 

•      J    i_  1  _x»i»  "x*  j_»  J    Ellowed  the  full 

exercised  by  courts  martial  in  rejecting  questions  proposed  ezeiciMor 
by  the  prisoner  on  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  for  the      ^'^  '^'^ 
prosecution,  lest  there  should  be  a  miscarriage  of  justice.   In 
some  cases  in  India  questions  put  by  the  prisoner  in  cross- 
examination  were  ^'  refused  by  the  court  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  irrelevant,^'  and  ^^  the  whole  trial  has  been  subse- 
quently upset  in  consequence."  (4)    In  the  case  of  Lieut.  OMeofLieat« 
J.  E.  Perry,  46th  Begiment,  tried  at  >\'^ind8or  in   1854, 
the   court   decided  that    a  question   should    not  be    put 
in  cross-examination  by  the  prisoner.     "  The  deputy  judge 
advocate  general,  in  the  absence  of  the  judge  advocate  gene- 
ral, being  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  had  been  thereby 
precluded  from  putting  a  question  which  was  legally  admis- 
sible and  relevant  to  the  issue,  humbly  submitted  that  Her  sentenoeor 
Majesty  should  be  pleased  not  to  confirm  the  proceedings,  ooniinned. 
For  the  above  reason  Her  Maj^ty  was  graciously  pleased 
not  to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  the  court."  (5) 

971.  Cross-examination  is  justly  regarded   as   the  most  Tmthbest 
efficacious  safeguard  of  truth,  and  the  opposite  party  is  en-  lewcbiiig 
titled  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  evidence  in  chief  by  every  ^ 
means  in  his  power.     The  opportunities  which  a  witness  has 
had  of  ascertaining  the  facts  to  which  he  testifies,  his  grounds 

(1)  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  some  tial  to  be  aware  of  his  privilege, 
instances,  from  a  tenderness  to  the  •      (2)  It  han  been  elsewhere  [§  938] 

feelings  of  persons,  not  themselves  on  observed  that  questions  tending  to  in- 

their  trial,  this  maj  have  been  done  jure  and  degrade  third  persons,  not 

with  the  unintentional  eflect  of  pre-  connected  with  the  trial,  are  not  per^ 

venting  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  mitted. 

right  of  cross-examination.    A  sense  (3)  Q.B.  App.  No.  4.     See  ^  1309. 

of  fairness  to  aU  parties  would  seem  (4)  Mr.  Headlam,2nd  Report  Courts 

to  point  out  that  this  course  ought  Martial  Commission,  2nd  April,  1868, 

never  to  be  adopted  where  the  nnwil-  Q.  1306,  1308.     See  also  Mr.  Mow- 
lingness  or  hostility  of  the  witness  is    bray's  letter.   6th  March,  1867  [§076]. 

evident,  and  he  is  sufficiently  convert  (5)  0.0.  9th  August,  1854. 
sant  with  the  practice  of  court«  mar- 
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for  forming  the  opinion  he  has  given,  his  ability  to  acquire 
the  requisite  knowledge,  his  powers  of  memoiy,  his  situation 
with  respect  to  the  parties,  his  character,  his  motives,  his 
inclination  and  prejudices,  may  all  be  severally  examined 
and  scrutinized.  He  may  be  required  to  reconcile  conflict- 
ing answers,  (6)  and  he  may  be  reminded  in  the  most  pointed 
way  of  any  circumstances  he  ma^  have  forgotten  or  con» 
cealed.  In  cross-examination,  questions  leading  directly  to 
the  point  are  permitted,  the  object  being  to  sift  the  evidence 
and  try  the  credibility  of  a  witness ;  and  where  witnesses 
betray  zeal  for  the  party  calling  them,  or  a  backwardness 
in  speaking  impartially,  there  is  no  fear  of  extending  this 
licence  too  far.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  witness  under 
cross-examination  have  evinced  a  backwardness  to  declare 
the  troth  on  his  examination  in  chief,  and  have  betrayed  a 
feeling  for  the  opposite  party,  the  cross-examination  ought 
to  be  restricted.  (7) 

972.  Mr.  Tytler,  misled  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  would 
restrict  cross-examination  to  ^^  relevant  questions,  arising 
from,  and  relative  to,  the  evidence  already  given  ;''(8)  but, 
in  many  cases,  this  would  have  a  tendency  directly  opposed 
to  the  development  of  truth,  and  the  detection  of  falsehood ; 
and  would  defeat  one  great  end  of  cross-examination  as 
affording  an  opportunity  for  testing  the  credibility  of  a  wit- 
ness. 

973.  Mr.  Peake  says,  that  a  coimsel  cross-examining  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  credit  of  a  witness,  suppose 
facts  apparently  connected  with  the  cause,  which  have  no 
existence  but  in  his  own  imagination,  and  ask  the  witness  if 
they  did  not  happen.  No  mischief  can  arise  from  this  course 
of  examination ;  for  if  the  witness  is  determined  to  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth,  he  will  deny  everything  so  suggested, 
and  the  testimony  of  every  other  who  is  called  will  confirm 
him:  but  it  frequently  happens,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
witnesses  who  have  entered  into  a  wicked  conspiracy  to 
defeat  justice,  and,  having  made  up  their  story  together, 
agree  on  the  general  feature  of  the  case — ^when  they  are 
examined  out  of  the  hearing  of  each  other — by  their  varia- 

(6)  The  court  will  direct  the  wit-        (7)  2  Phillips,  472.   Taylor,  1240. 
neen's  evidence  to  be  read  from  the  pro-        (8)  Tytler,   245.    The  Scotch  Liw 

ceedingB  for  this    purpose. — ^Lt.  Col.  whs  uBsimikted  to  the  English  by  the 

Crawley's  Trial,  Q.  239.  3  &  4  Vict,  c  69,  s.  4. 
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tions  in  little  circumgtances  as  to  which  they  are  iinpre- 
pared  and  by  their  contradictions — will  be  rendered  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit.  (9) 

974.  But  though  it  may  be  expedient  to  permit  questions  ontioiiuto 

^  rf  4  MA  0Xt6Dt  Off  crosB- 

in  cross-examination  which  involve  supposititious  facts  or  ezuninatioii; 
matter  not  previously  in  evidence,  wliere  collusion  or  con- 
spiracy amongst  witnesses  is  suspected,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  other  occasions,  as  a  how  fmr, 
frequent  result  would  be  needlessly  to  occupy  the  time  of  permitted 
the  court, — ^to  protract  the  proceedings,  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  service, — and  to  weary  and  annoy  the  witness. 
A  witness  under  cross-examination  may,  however,  always 
be  questioned  in  explanation  of  facts  given  in  evidence  by 
any  preceding  witness,  and  also  as  to  the  motives  which  toexpuon 
might  influence  him  in  giving  testimony,  or  as  to  the  cir- 
ciunstances  in  which  he  might  have  been  brought  to  appear 
as  a  witness.     For  instance,  it  has  been  decided  to  be  not  topvoreaiiimas. 
irrelevant  to  cross-examine  a  witness  as  to  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  being  charged  with  robbing  the  prisoner  he  had  Ezampieaof 
not  said  that  he  would  be  revenged  upon  him ;  and,  if  the  contradict 
witness  should  deny  having  used  such  a  threat,  evidence  may  *      ™ 
be  given  to  contradict  him. 

975.  Considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  respect  to  the  cro»ezimin- 
relevancy  to  the  matters  in  issue  of  questions  which  may  be  farumitedM 

to  veleTancT, 

put  in  cross-examination,  where  the  tendency  of  the  ques- 
tions is  to  affect  the  credit  of  the  witness.  Although  no 
question  respecting  any  fact  irrelevant  to  the  issue  oan  be 
put  to  a  witness,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  contradicting  him, 
he  may  be  asked,  although  not  always  required  to  answer, 
[§  964]  questions  affecting  his  own  character,  (1)  and  conse- 
quently his  credit,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  matters  in 
issue.    But  a  witness  should  not  be  cross-examined  as  to  any  indamiv^inff 

*'     credit  of 

facts  which,  if  admitted,  would  be  collateral  and  wholly  irre-  witnew. 
levant  to  the  matter  in  issue,  and  could  in  no  way  affect  his 
credit ;  and  still  less  can  he  be  examined  as  to  such  facts 
for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  him  by  other  evidence,  and 
in  this  manner  discrediting  his  testimony.  (2)  And  if  the 
witness  answer  such   irrelevant  question  before  it  is  dis- 

(9)  Poake,  U»7.  Order,  promulgating  the  Queen's  re- 

(1)  2  PhillipB,  467-8.  Taylor,  1242.    markA,  on  occasion  of  the  neglect  of 

(2)  See  before  [§  813(7)],  a  General    this  rule. 
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allowed  or  withdrawn,  evidence  cannot  afterwards  be  ad- 
mitted to  contradict  his  testimony.  In  the  pointed  language 
of  Chief  Baron  Sir  F.  Kelly,  "  If  a  question  be  put  in  cross^ 
examination  to  a  collateral  point,  the  answer  must  be  taken 
for  better  or  worse^**  (3)  To  do  otherwise  would  render  an 
enquiry,  which  ought  to  be  simple  and  confined  to  the  matter 
in  issue,  intolerably  complicated  and  prolix  by  causing  it  to 
branch  out  into  an  indefinite  number  of  collateral  issues.  (4) 

976.  The  general  rule  in  these  cases  is  thus  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor.  "  If  the  questions  relate  to  relevant 
facts,  the  answers  may  be  contradicted  by  independent  evi- 
dence ;  if  to  irrelevant,  they  cannot."  (5)  The  question 
then  arises  what  matters  are  or  are  not  relevant.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  before  said,  [§813]  it  may  be  observed 
that  answers  as  to  the  previous  conduct  of  the  witness,  un- 
connected with  the  parties  or  the  matter  in  issue,  except  in 
the  case  of  an  actual  conviction,  [§  979]  must  be  taken  as 
conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  a  witness  has  ex- 
pressed hostility  towards  the  prisoner,  or  attempted  to  suborn 
persons  to  give  false  evidence  against  him,  are  points  which 
are  held  to  be  relevant  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pri- 
soner, as  to  whicji  therefore,  after  the  witness  has  denied 
the  fact,  he  may  be  contradicted.  (6) 

977.  The  legislature  has  interposed  with  a  definite  law, 
instead  of  the  ruling  of  the  unwritten  law  on  several  of 
these  points.  The  28  Vict.  c.  18,  which  applies  to  all 
courts-  of  judicature,  "criminal  as  all  others,"  including 
coiuis  martial,  provides,  {sec.  4)  ^'  If  a  witness,  upon  cross- 
examination  as  to  a  former  statement  made  by  him  relative 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  indictment  or  proceeding,  and 
inconsistent  with  his  present  testimony,  does  not  distinctly 
admit  that  he  has  made  such  statement,  proof  may  be  given 
that  he  did  in  fact  make  it ;  but  before  such  proof  can  be 
given,  the  circumstances  of  the  supposed  statement,  sufficient 
to  designate  the  particular  occasion,  must  be  mentioned  to 
the  witness,  and  he  must  be  asked  whether  or  not  he  has 
made  such  statement."  As  here  provided,  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  statements  made 


(3)  18th  Not.  1871.    Law  Beporta, 
1  Cr.  Cases  Bes.  336. 

(4)  Starkie,  200. 


(6)  Taylor,  1246. 

(6)  Taylor,  1247  and  1249. 
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^Ixen  the  crime  was  investigated  by  the  commanding  officer ;  28  yiot.  0.  is. 
and,  if  such  statements  were  in  respect  to  some  f&ct  relevant 
to  the  charge,  the  prisoner  may  contradict  him  by  the  evidence 
of  the  officer  who  investigated  the  charge,  or  other  witness 
who  .¥^8  present.  (7) 

978,  By  the  same  act  {sec.  5),  "  A  witness  may  be  cross-  c,^^,,^,^^^ 
examined  as  to  previous  statements  made  by  him  in  writing  5^"  *i  . 
or  reduced  into  writing  relative  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  menia  in  writing 
indictment  or  proceeding,  without  such  writing  being  shown 
to  him  ;  but  if  it  is  intended  to  contradict  such  witness  by 
the  writing,  his  attention  must,  before  such  contradictory 
proof  can  be  given,  be  called  to  those  parts  of  the  writing 
which  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  so  contradicting 
him:  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 
judge,  [the  court  martial]  at  any  time  during  the  trial,  to 
require  the  production  of  the  writing  for  his  inspection,  and 
be  may  thereupon  make  such  use  of  it  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trial  as  he  may  think  fit."  (8) 

979.  By  sec.   6,  "A  witness  may  be  questioned  as  to  pwofofprevioas 
whether  he  has  been  convicted   of  any  felony  or  misde^  ^SS^Si^be 
meaner,  and  upon  being  so  questioned,  if  he  either  denies  or  ^^^ 

does  not  admit  the  fact,  or  refuses  to  answer,  it  shall  be« 
lawful  for  the  cross-examining  party  to  prove  such  convic- 
tion." 

980.  When  a  witness  has  been  once  sworn  to  give  evi-  witneM 
dence,  though  it  be  only  as  to  character  (9)  or  to  prove  (1)  SSiedf  °°* 
handwriting,   though  he  gives  no  testimony  at  all  for  the  Smj£S!T" 
party  calling  him,  the  opposite  party  may  cross-examine 

him.  (2) 

981.  The  cross-examination  being  ended,  the  party  who  bi-kxauka. 

1^  Tiov : 

(7)  A  district  court  martial  baying  a  letter  without  haying  been  first 
informed  the  prisoner  that  he  was  not  shown  the  letter,  and  a&iitting  that 
entitled  to  soch  evidence,  where  he  had    he  wrote  it. 

not  cross-examined  the  witnesses  for        (0)  This    point    was    raised    with 

the   prosecution   as  to  their   former  reference  to  the  examination  of  Colonel 

'  statements,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Shute  at  the  Aldersbot  court  martial 

the  court   should  have    offered  the  and  the  cross-examination  was  allowed. 

prisoner  the    opportunity    of   cross-  — Lt.  Col.  Crawley's  Trial,  Q.  821. 
examining  the  witnesses  [i.e.  recalled        (1)  If  a  person  be  called  merely  for 

them]  in  order  to  allow  the  statements  the  purpose  of  producing  a  wntten 

being  admitted  iu  evidence. — J.A.G.  instrument  belonging  to  him,  which  is 

17th  Sept  1866.  to  be  proved  by  other  evidence,  he 

(8)  It  had  previously  been  the  law  need  not  be  sworn. — 2  Phillips,  466. 
that  the  witness  could  not  be  asked,  (2)  2  Phillips,  467.  Taylor,  1241. 
whether  he  had  written  such  and  such 
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called  the  witness  has  a  xigfat  to  ask  all  questions  which  may 
be  proper  to  draw  forth  an  explanation  of  the  aense  and 
meaning  of  the  expressions^  nsed  by  the  witness  on  croos- 
examination,  if  they  be  in  themselves  doabtfiil;  aind  also, 
an  explanation  of  tiie  motive  by  which  the  witness  was  in- 
doced  to  use  those  expressions.  He  has  no  ri^t  to  go 
further  and  introduce  matter  new  in  itself^  and  not  suited 
to  the  purpose  of  explaining  either  the  expressions  or  the 
motives  of  the  witness.  Mr.  PhiUips  observes :  as  the  object 
of  cross-examining  a  witness  respecting  former  statements, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  him,iB  to  impeach  the  truth 
and  credit  of  his  testimony;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
object  of  the  re-examination  is  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  showing  the  consistency  of  his  statements  and  of  vindi- 
cating his  character.  If  the  witness  has  been  cross-ex- 
amined as  to  fsLcts  which  would  not  have  been  admissible  on 
the  examination  in  chief^  the  other  party  has  a  right  to 
examine  as  to  the  evidence  so  given.  (3) 

982.  The  credit  of  a  witness  may  be  impeached  by  directly 
disproving  the  feu^ts  stated  by  him  if  material  to  the  issue ; 
or  by  cross-examination;  or  by  the  proof  of  his  convic- 
tion for  some  crime;  or,  by  adducing  general  evidence 
that  he  is  unworthy  of  being  believed  on  oath,  [§983]  or  by 
the  proof  of  his  having  done  or  said  that  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  statements  in  this  particular  instance.  As 
to  discrediting  the  testimony  of  a  witness  by  direct  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  charge,  nothing  need  here  be  said.  The 
subject  of  cross-examination  has  been  previously  considered. 
[§  970-9]  With  respect  to  putting  in  proof  the  certificate  of 
conviction  for  a  crime  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  credit 
of  a  witness^  it  may  be  observed  that,  although  Lord  Denman's 
act  [§912]  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  competency 
of  a  witness,  who  has  been  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime, 
it  cannot  operate  to  retrieve  bis  credibility.  The  proof  of 
the  conviction  of  crime  may  more  or  less  influence  the 
degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  his  testimony,  and 
although  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  producing  legal 
proof,  witnesses  are  not  often  discredited  in  this  formal 
manner,  cross-examination  as  to  the  fact  of  previous  convic- 


(3)  Taylor,  1277. 
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tions  prodaces  all  the  effect  of  discrediting  him  which  can 
be  desired,  and  equally  serves  to  warn  the  court  to  be  cau- 
tious in  receiving  his  testimony. 

983*  The  credit  of  a  witness  may  be  impeached  by  the  bydepodtkm 
deposition  of  other  witnesses  as  to  his  general  character,  dsSSS, 
but  not  as  to  particular  parts  of  his  conduct,  or  as  to  &cts 
not  relevant  to  the  issue ;  for,  though  every  man  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  defending  his  general  character,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  answer  to  particular 
facts  without  previous  notice,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  would  become   impracticable,  if  an  enquiry  were 
allowed  to  branch  out  into  such  coUateial  issues.    The  re-  imtnotuto 
gular  mode  is,  to  enquire  whether  the  witnesses  have  the  iznderuit 
means  of  knowing  the  witness's    general    character,  and 
whether,   from  such  knowledge,  they  would  believe  him 
on  his  oath.  (4)    The  party  whose  witness  is  impugned  may  BB-nTABusHiD 
crosA-ezamine  as  to  the  grounds  for  such  general  opinion  wmnn 
given,  or  the  opportunities  which  witnesses  may  have  had  for  *>y  «»«iM**<»nt 
coming  to  such  conclusions,  or  as  to  their  own  character 
and  conduct ;  these  questions  being  replied  to  generally,  a 
further  cross-examination  into  particular  instances  is  inad- 
missible.    The  party  whose  witness  is  impeached  may  also 
bring  fresh  evidence  to  support  the  character  of  his  own  or  evidence  of 
witness  for  integrity  and  truth,  (5)  or  to  attack  the  general  cbonwter. 
character  of  the  impeaching  witnesses.  (6) 

984.  The  credit  of  a  witness  cannot  be  confirmed  by  proof  impeaohing 
that  he  has  given  the  same  account  before,  (7)  but  it  may  oatof  coaru 
be  impeached,  even  by  the  party  producing  him  [§985],  by 
proof  that  he  has  made  statements  on  another  trial,  or  out 
of  court,  on  the  same  subject,  contrary  to  what  he  swears 
at  the  trial,  provided  he  has  been  previously  examined  as 
to  such  alleged  statements,  and  provided  that  such  alleged 
statements  are  material  to  the  matter  in  issue  [§977-8].  A 
letter  written  by  him,  or  a  deposition  signed  by  him,  may  be 
used  to  contradict  his  testimony,  without  the  letter  being 
shown  to  him.  [§  978(5)] 

085.  A  party  cannot  impeach  the  credit  of  his  own  wit-  Pytynmynot 

(4)  2  Phillips,  604.    Taylor,  1273.  cases  where  an  immediate  complaint 

[6)  Taylor,  1277.  of  some  personal   ii^nry   has   been 
6)  2  Phillips,  A04.    Taylor,  1275.  made.    See  §  862. 

[7)  Starkie,  253;    except  in  those 
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ness  by  general  evidence  of  bad  character ;  (8)  bnt  ^  in  case 
the  witness  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,**  (or  court 
martial)  ^  prove  adverse,"  it  is  enacted  by  Denman^s  act, 
already  quoted  [§  977],  {sec.  3)  that  he  may  ^  contradict 
him  by  other  evidence,  or,  by  leave  of  the  jtidge,  prove 
that  he  has  made  at  other  times  a  statement  inconsistent 
with  his  present  testimony ;  but  before  such  last-mentioned 
proof  can  be  given,  the  circumstances  of  the  supposed  state- 
ment, sufficient  to  designate  the  particular  occasion,  must 
be  mentioned  to  the  witness,  and  he  must  be  asked  whether 
or  not  he  has  made  such  statement." 

986-9.  In  weighing  the  conflicting  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, it  ought  not  to  excite  surprise  that  witnesses  of  fair 
reputation  should  differ  as  to  minute  points  in  their  relation 
of  fitcts.  An  exact  agreement  in  the  narration  of  minute 
particulars  would  rather  create  suspicion  of  previous  con- 
trivance and  conspiracy.  The  non-agreement  of  witnesses, 
therefore,  on  points  which  are  not  of  a  prominent  and  strik- 
ing nature,  may  in  many  cases  be  no  impeachment  of  their 
general  credibility,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  wilful  and  corrupt  misrepresentations.  If  venial  dis- 
crepancies in  testimony  are  met  with,  relating  to  positive 
facts,  much  more  are  they  to  be  expected,  when  witnesses 
depose  rather  as  to  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds, 
than  as  to  facts,  as  on  trials  arising  out  of  quarrels,  or  dis- 
respectful conduct  to  superiors.  The  words  actually  em- 
ployed, independent  of  deportment,  voice,  and  gesture,  must 
often  very  imperfectly  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
matter,  of  which  it  is  important  for  the  court  to  be  informed, 
and  as  regards  which  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  decide. 
This  variation  in  evidence  (arising  from  the  predisposition 
of  the  minds  of  witnesses  to  be  impressed  by,  or  to  retain, 
fiskcts)  is  particularly  likely  to  occur,  when  by  the  lapse  of 
considerable  time,  and  probably  from  conversations  relative 
to  the  affair  in  issue,  the  impression,  at  first  loosely  admitted, 
becomes  confused,  if  not  warped,  by  the  preference  which  a 
witness,  without  any  culpable  feeling,  may  entertain  for  one 
side  or  the  other. 

(S)  "This  would  enable  bim  to  de-  he  apoke  for  him,  with  the  means  in  his 
Btroy  the  witnosa  if  ho  spoke  against  hand  of  destroying  his  cred  it  ,if  he  spoko 
him  and  to  make  him  a  good  witness  if    ngainst  him." — BuUor,  N.  P.  297. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

OV  AJDHISSIONS  BSFOBB  COUBTS  MABTIAL,   AND   CONFESSIONS 

BT  PBISONEBS. 

990.  The  only  admissions,  (as  distinguished  from  confes-  ADmasioNBiH 

sions  by  prisoners),  which  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  with  ' 

reference  to  the  practice  of  courts  martial,  are  those  which 

may  be  made  in  open  court  by  the  parties  before  the  court. 

These  are  received  in  certain  cases  (more  especially,  if  not  i^  oiiioen, 

exclusively,  applying  to  officers)  as  conclusive,  and,  unlike  a 

plea  of  guilt,  the  legal  effect  of  which  will  be  considered  aiidzeoeiv«din 

hereafter  [§  1005],  are  entered  on  the  proceedings  to  the  ex-  e^moe. 

elusion  and  in  the  place  of  more  formal  evidence. 

991.  The  orders  of  the  army  require  that  notwithstanding  sncbadmteioiis 
a  prisoner  may  plead  guilty,  the  court  should  receive  such  oomparmtiYvdy 
evidence  as  may  afford  a  full  knowledge  of  the  circum-  poinu, 
stances  [§  553-4],  but  the  spirit  of  this  order  in  no  way  in- 
terferes to  prevent  courts  martial  from  continuing  to  receive 
admissions  as  to  collateral  or  comparatively  unimportant 
facts,  not  involving  criminal  intent,  which  are  not  in  dis- 
pute, but  which  it  may  be  required  to  prove  either  on  the  m  to  the 

*  /  reception  of 

prosecution  or  the  defence.  (1)    It  is  the  practice  to  allow  doonmentary 

either  party  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  orders,  or  letters, 

or  the  signature  of  a  document,  or  the  truth  of  a  copy,  in 

cases  where  such  writings  are  receivable  when  proved ;  or 

that  certain  items  in  an  enumeration  of  stores,  or  in  an  orooiuteni 

account,  are  correctly  stated ;  also  that  a  promise  or  permis-  ^^iS^^ 

sion  to  a  certain  effect,  or  a  certain  order,  was  actually  given,  '°™*^p'^'' 

or  a  certain  letter  was  sent  or  received  on  a  certain  day,  and 

in  other  similar  cases  where  admissions  may  expedite  the 

^1)  It  is  believed  that,  although  in  suggested  to  a  prisoner,  however  true 
strict  law  the  two  cases  must  stand  in  point  of  fact,  unless  the  prosecutor 
npon  exactly  the  same  ground,  it  would  was  prepared  with  sufficient  and  avail- 
not  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  able  evidence  to  prove  the  point 
serrice  that  any  admission  should  be 

n  n 
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proceedings,  and  do  not  go  to  the  merits  of  the  niatter  before 
the  court. 

992.  The  confession  of  a  prisoner  in  a  criminal  case  is 
received  in  eyidence  upon  the  presumption  that  a  person 
will  not  make  an  untrue  statement,  or  admission  militating 
against  himself.  But  as  there  may  not  unfi-equently  be 
motives  of  hope  and  fear  operating  to  this  end — ^and  because 
the  confession  itself  is  in  many  eases  liable  to  mis-construc- 
tion, or  to  be  mis-reported  from  ignorance,  inattention  or 
malice — statements  by  prisoners  are  often  excluded  from 
being  given  in  evidence,  and,  when  they  are  received,  they 
should  always  be  received  with  caution  by  the  court.  (2) 

993.  Confessions  of  prisoners,  if  voluntary,  whether  made 
before  apprehension  or  after,  whether  reduced  into  writing 
or  not,  if  satisfactorily  proved,  (3)  may  be  given  in  evidence. 
If  such  volimtary  confessions  are  deliberate  and  express,  and 
are  not  improbable  in  themiselves,  they  are  entitled  to  great 
weight,  and  may  be  legally  sufficient  for  a  conviction ;  but 
**  this  has  been  gravely  doubted"  by  approved  writers  on  this 
branch  of  the  law.  (4)  At  all  events  a  confession  is  not  con- 
clusive evidence  against  a  prisoner,  and  when  it  involves  a 
matter  of  law,  is  to  be  received  with  more  than  usual 
caution.  (5) 

994.  A  confession  is  by  law  admissible  in  evidence,  even 
when  made  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  when  the 
party  may  not  be  upon  his  guard  and  apprised  of  its  danger ; 
but,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  "  Hasty  confes- 
sions, made  to  persons  having  no  authority  to  examine,  are 
the  weakest  and  most  suspicious  of  all  evidence.  Proof  may 
be  too  easily  procured  :  words  are  often  mis-reported,  whether 
through  ignorance,  malice,  or  inattention — it  mattereth  not 
to  the  defendant — he  is  equally  aflfected  in  either  case  :  they 
are  extremely  liable  to  mis-construction,  and  withal  this 
evidence  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  case  of  things,  to  be  dis- 
proved by  that  sort  of  negative  evidence,  by  which  the  proof 
of  plain  facts  may  be,  and  often  is,  confronted."  (6) 


^2)  1  Phillips,  402. 

(8)  A  single  witness  is  in  all  cases 
sufticient  in  law,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  overt  act  or  offence  must 
be  proved  by  two  witnesses  (}  S68), 
when  the  confession  most  be  proved 


by  two  witnesses. 

(4)  Taylor.  774-6.   Roscoe,  38. 

(5)  1  PhiUips,  406.     See  §  189(5), 
967(6). 

(6)  Foster,  243. 
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995.  Any  threat  or  promise,  or  hope  of  pardon,  held  out  confnrioiui 
or  sanctioned  by  being  made  in  the  presence  of,  a  magis-  indnouneuti 
trate,  or  other  person  in  authority,  or  concerned  in  the  charge,  2e  not  ^"^  '^"^ 
will  prevent  the  admission  of  any  consequent  confession ;  but  '^"*""*^^*' 

a  confession  is  receivable  in  evidence,  if  it  has  been  made  in 
consequence  of  promises  or  threats  by  a  person,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  apprehension,  prosecution,  or  examin- 
ation of  .the  prisoner.  (1)  The  law  presumes  that,  under  a 
threat  or  promise,  a  prisoner  may  confess  himself  guilty  of  iciutbe 
that  of  which  he  is  innocent,  and,  therefore,  it  excludes  his  ^°  °"**^- 
confession ;  but  if  confession,  though  extorted,  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  circumstantial  evidence,  as  of  the  prisoner  being 
seen  near  the  place,  a  murdered  body  or  stolen  goods  being 
concealed,  it  is  no  objection  to  the  &ct  being  given  in 
made  evidence,  that  the  discovery  was  in  consequence  of  in- 
formation obtained  by  undue  inducements.  (2) 

996.  A  confession  made  by  an  approver,  or  one  who  has  confe^on  by 
approved  of  and  consented  to  a  crime,  in  hope  of  being  Sidenoe, 
thereby  permitted  to  turn  Queen's  evidence,  is  not  a  voluvr- 

tary  confession,  and  is,  therefore,  inadmissible :  (3)  but  it 
seems  that  the  confession  of  a  person  admitted  as  Queen's  noeiTabie 
evidence  may  be  received  against  him,  if  he  refuses  to  give  hnmAi  of 
evidence  on  the  trial  of  his  confederates  in  crime.  (4)     A  ^^ 
prisoner,  who  had  made  a  confession  to  a  constable  in  con- 
sequence of  a  promise,  was  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who, 
knowing  what  had  taken  place,  cautioned  him  against  making  or  after  cantion 
any  confession  before  him ;  the  prisoner,  notwithstanding, 
did  make  a  confession  to  him,  which  confession  was  admitt/cd 
in   evidence  against  the  prisoner,  though  it    did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  magistrate  told  the  prisoner  that  his  first  con- 
fession would  have  no  effect,  and  he  mighty  therefore,  have 
acted  imder  an  impression  that,  after  having  once  acknow-  if  notinflnenoed 
ledged  his  guilt,  it  was  useless  to  retract.  (5)    But  such  sub-    ' 
sequent  admission  ought  to  be  rejected  unless   there  were 
**good  reason   to   presume  that  the  delusive  hope  or  fear 

(1)    1    Phillips,    411.      The    rule  him  criminally  though  in  terms  they 

of   exclusion    extends   to    all    cases,  charge  another  person,  or  purport  to 

where  the  prisoner  has  been  told  that  be  a  refusal  to  confess, 
it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  did        (2^  1  Phillips,  415.   Taylor.  806. 
confess,  or  worse  for  him  if  he  did        (3)  2  Leach,  637. 
not,  or  any  language  to  that  effect        (4)  1  Phillips,  413,  8  962. 
has  been  used ;  and  to  all  statements        (d)  Rex  v,  Howes,  6  C.  &  P.  404. 
made  by  a  prisoner  which  may  affect 
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or  whfen  dmnk. 
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a  verbal 
confcaion. 


Confenions  to 
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are  privileged 
oonunanioationR. 


which  influenced  the  first  confession  has  been  efifectually  dis- 
peUed-^CG) 

997.  A  confession  resulting  from  the  state  of  a  prisoner's 
mind,  acted  on  by  the  exhortation  of  the  prison  chaplain, 
when  regularly  made  before  a  magistrate,  after  due  caution 
as  to  its  probable  result,  and  of  the  futility  of  relying  on  any 
expected  favour  from  it,  has  been  received,  and,  accompanied 
by  corroborating  proof,  sentence  of  death  and  execution  has 
followed.  (7)  Similar  evidence  might  have  been  admitted 
on  a  military  trial ;  and  equally  so,  if  the  confession  had 
been  made  to  an  officer  or  other  person.  It  should  clearly 
appear  that  the  exhortation  to  tell  the  truth,  by  whom  ever 
made,  was  unaccompanied  by  any  hope  of  favour  in  connec- 
tion with  the  charge  being  held  out  or  implied.  A  confession 
obtained  without  either  threat  or  promise,  by  questions  put 
by  a  police  officer,  is  admissible  in  evidence,  although  he 
had,  of  his  own  authority,  locked  up  the  prisoner  (a  boy) 
without  food  for  several  hours ;  (8)  and  where  a  prisoner  made 
a  confession  whilst  imder  the  effects  of  intoxication,  it  was 
held  receivable,  however  little  weight  it  might  have.  (9) 

998.  If  a  prisoner,  who  is  committed  on  a  charge  of  felony, 
ask  the  turnkey  of  the  gaol  to  put  a  letter  into  the  post, 
addressed  to  the  prisoner's  father,  and  the  turnkey  promise 
to  do  so ;  and  instead  of  that,  on  receiving  the  letter,  he  con- 
veys it  to  the  visiting  magistrates  of  the  gaol,  who  forward  it 
to  the  prosecutor,  this  letter  is  evidence  against  the  prisoner, 
notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained.  (  O 

999.  A  prisoner  being  in  custody  on  charge  of  murder, 
a  fellow  prisoner  pressed  him  to  tell"  how  he  murdered  the 
bo/."  The  prisoner  put  his  fellow  on  oath  not  to  reveal 
what  he  told  him,  and  then  made  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances; it  \^as  held  that  this  statement  was  admissible 
against  the  prisoner  confessing.  (2) 

1000.  It  has  been  elsewhere  observed  [§  930]  that  state- 
ments made  to  legal  advisers,  are  privileged,  but  that  they 
may  be  examined  as  to  what  they  know  apart  from  commu- 
nications to  them  in  their  professional  capacity. 


(6)  Taylor,  782.  (9)  1  Phillips,  420. 

(7)  Bex  V,  Gilham,  by  the  twelve  (1)  Rex  t>.  Derrington,  2   Carp.  & 
judges.  P.  418. 

(S)  Rex  ©.Thornton,  Moody,  C.C.  27-  (2)  Rex  1;.  Shaw,  6  C.  &  P.  372. 
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lOOi.  The  evidence  which  a  person  gave  before  a  com-  iridoioe  given 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  admitted  agamst  notoncwth. 
Aim  on  a  trial  for  misdemeanor.  (3)  It  might  therefore  be 
argued  that  a  statement  made  by  a  person  before  a  court  of 
enquiry,  may  afterwards  be  admitted  against  him  in  a 
criminal  court  or  on  a  trial  before  a  court  martial,  as  neither 
the  House  of  Commons  itself,  nor  any  committee  was  at  that  ErUflnoegiTva 

by  prisoner 

time  (4)  enabled  to  administer  an  oath,  and  a  court  of  en-  not  on  oath, 

^    '  whether 

quiry  does  not  administer  an  oath :  but  the  custom  of  the  admiflsibie 

^       J  against  him, 

service  is  decidedly  afi:ainst  the  admission  of  such  statements  in  criminal 

•'   ^  oonita. 

against  a  prisoner  before  a  court  martial.    During  the  trial 

by  a  general  court  martial  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Marines,  oroomia 

at  Chatham,  in  October  1829,  the  judge  advocate  general 

was  consulted  as  to  whether  an  officer  who  had  been  a  mem-  A^iadona 

before  oonrts 

ber  of  a  court  of  enquiry  held  to  investigate  the  subject  of  ^^'^^J^^Li"* 
the  trial  could  be  examined  as  to  any  confession  then  made  ^<"« 

oonzta  martla]. 

by  the  prisoner,  and  he  had  ^'  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
in  his  opinion,  to  treat  as  a  confession  any  thing  "  the  pri- 
soner ^^  may  have  said  or  urged  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings referred  to,  would  Hot  be  just  or  prudent,  and  thai 
therefore  "  the  officer  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  court 
of  enquiry  ^^  ought  not  to  be  called  on  the  particular  point 
alluded  to.** 

I002.  The  law  is  clear  that  when  a  prisoner  has  been  Bxaminatkm 
mistaken  for  a  witness  and  inadvertently  sworn,  his  confes-  reoeiTabieaa 
sion  upon  oath  cannot  be  received  against  him;  but  it  would 
seem  (5)  that  the  latest  decisions  would  justify  admissions 
made  on  oath  by  a  person  not  in  custody  being  received 
against  him  on  his  subsequent  trial  in  the  ordinary  coiurse  of 
law.  (6)  So  far,  however,  as  the  practice  of  courts  martial  is 
concerned,  although  it  is  not  known  that  any  official  opinion 
has  been  given  on  the  subject,  it  is  believed  that  such  evi- 
dence has  not  in  any  instance  been  received,  although  cases 
have  occurred  where  courts  martial  have  rejected  a  proposal 

(3)  Rex  V.  Meiceron,  2  Stark.   866.  upon  his  trial  on  a  criminal  charge ; 

(4)  This  power  is  now  given  by  34  and  this,  it  would  seem,  "  not  because 
&  36  Vict,  c  83.  testimony  so  obtained  may  possibly 

!6)  Taylor,  803.   Boscoe,  48.  be  untrue,  but  because  the  right  of  the 

6)  When  the  defendant,  on  a  cross-  witness  to  be  silent  has  been  infringed ; 

examination    in    a  ciyil    action,  was  and  it  is  deemed  expedient,  on  grounds 

illegaUy  compelled   by  the  judge    tx)  of  public  policy,  to  uphold  the  broad 

answer  questions  tending  to  criminate  legal  maxim,  that  no  man  is  bound  to 

him,  it  was  held  that  the  admissions  so  criminate  himself."— TViy^,  805.   8e4 

obtained  could  not  be  used  against  him  §  963. 
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to  prove  and  use  against  prisoners  evidence  which  had  been 
given  by  them  as  witnesses  before  courts  martial,  and  also 
where  the  evidence  was  given  in  proceedings  before  the  civil 
power.  (7) 

icx)3.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  whole  of  admissions  or 
confessions  must  be  taken  together,  so  that  what  is  given 
in  evidence  may  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  the 
prisoner  intended.  Thus,  if  a  person  says,  ^'  that  he  did  owe 
a  debt,  but  that  he  had  paid  it,"  such  an  admission  will  not 
be  received  as  evidence  to  prove  the  debt,  without  being  also 
evidence  of  the  payment.  Or  a  prisoner  may  admit  killing 
a  man,  and  state  facts  which  may  reduce  it  to  manslaughter. 
In  these,  and  all  similar  cases,  the  statements  favourable  to  a 
prisoner,  or  explanatory  of  his  conduct,  cannot  be  kept  back, 
but  must  be  received,  as  well  as  those  militating  against 
him,  but  still  this  is  like  all  other  evidence,  and  it  is  for  the 
jury  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  to  decide  what  parts  they 
believe  to  be  true.  (8) 

1004.  The  confession  is  evidence  only  against  the  person 
confessing,  not  against  accomplices.  (9)  Several  persons 
being  charged  with  a  criminal  offence,  one  of  them,  in  the 
presence  of  the  others,  stated  before  a  magistrate  that  he 
himself,  and  one  of  the  others,  committed  the  offence ;  the 
person  thus  charged  did  not  deny  it ;  it  was  held  that  this 
was  no  evidence  against  him.  (10) 

1005-6.  A  plea  of  guilt  is  a  confession  in  the  fullest  degree, 
and  will  take  effect  on  the  deliberation  of  the  court ;  but,  as 
elsewhere  observed,  [§  563]  it  is  wisely  and  mercifully 
directed,  that  a  court  martial  do  notwithstanding  receive  and 
report  such  evidence  as  may  afford  to  the  authority,  which 
has  discretion  in  carrying  into  effect  the  sentence,  a  full 


(7)  The  credit  of  a  witness  may  be 
impeached  by  the  proof  of  coDtradio- 
tory  evidence  on  a  former  occasion. — 
See  before,  §  984. 

(8)  Lord  Tenterden  says,  "  It  is  at 
aU  times  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit 
a  portion  only  of  a  conversation  in 
evidence,  because  one  part  taken  by 
itself  may  bear  a  veiy  different  con- 
struction and  have  a  very  different 
tendency  to  what  would  be  produced 
if  the  whole  were  heard ;  for  one  part 
of  a  conversation  will  frequently  serve 
to  qualify  and  to  explain  the  other." 


(9)  Taylor,  777. 

( 1 0)  U  pon  trials  for  treasonable  and 
other  conspiracies,  mutinies,  and  other 
cases  where  several  persons  have  en- 
tered  into  the  same  criminal  design, 
statements  by  one  confederate  are  re- 
ceivable against  another,  when  they 
are  in  the  nature  of,  or  when  they  ac- 
company acts  for  wUch  aU  the  parties 
are  responsible ;  but  they  are  not  re- 
ceivable when  they  are  in  the  nature 
of  narratives,  descriptions,  or  coofee- 
sions. — SeehefoTe,  §  821-3,  861  &  864. 
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knowledge  of  all  the  attendant  circumstances.  A  court 
martial,  failing  to  receive  and  report  such  tendered  evidence 
as  may  afford  a  full  knowledge  of  circimistances,  would, 
doubtless,  commit  a  breach  of  military  duty ;  but,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  a  decision  grounded  on  a  plea  of  guilt  may 
be  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  evidence ; 
and  any  sentence  following  thereupon,  if  confirmed  and  car- 
ried into  effect^  and  not  otherwise  illegal,  could  not  expose 
the  members  of  the  court  martial  to  any  penalty,  on  any 
proceeding  in  a  court  of  common  law.  The  superior  courts 
will  not  permit  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  created  by 
statute,  to  adogt  any  rules  of  evidence,  but  such  as  are  re- 
cognized by  them,  or  provided  by  statute.  The  mutiny  act, 
by  itself,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  articles  of 
war,  regulates  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial ;  and  the 
general  orders  for  the  army  may,  and  often  do,  lay  down 
rules  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  proceedings ;  but  the 
rules  of  evidence  can  only  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
common  and  statute  law  which  is  binding  upon  the  common 
law  courts,  and  the  express  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act  and 
articles  of  war. 
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1007.  It  has  been  before  shown  that  the  law  has  provided 
means  for  the  compulsory  production  of  dociunents,  [§  890] 
and  that  it  is  for  the  court  to  decide  whetheV  they  are  to  be 
produced  or  not.  [§  900]  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  it 
has  been  decided  [§  331]  that  the  minutes  of  evidence,  taken 
in  writing  before  the  privy  council,  and  the  proceedings  of  a 
military  court  of  enquiry,  cannot  be  called  for  in  civil  courts 
without  the  consent  of  the  crown ;  and  ii^  like  maimer, 
the  minutes  of  coiuts  of  enquiry  cannot  be  called  for  by 
courts  martial,  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  military 
authority  by  whose  order  the  court  of  enquiry  was  assem* 
bled.(l) 

1008.  So  also  confidential  reports,  or  confidential  letters, 
although  they  may  refer  to  matters  which  a  court  martial 
may  have  decided  to  be  relevant  to  the  enquiry  before  them, 
can  be  produced  only  by  consent  of  the  superior  military 
authority,  and  such  consent  is  refused  when  the  productior 
of  the  confidential  document,  or  an  extract,  is  considere<i 
detrimental  to  the  public  service.  Proof  of  such  refiisa^. 
must  be  laid  before  the  court  by  the  examination  of  a  witness, 
or  by  a  written  communication,  which  is  read  in  open  court 
and  attached  to  the  proceedings.  (2) 

1009.  The  writings  or  docimients  which  may  be  used  in 

evidence  are  distinguished,  as  to  the  manner  of  proof  and 
also  as  to  the  effect  of  their  contents,  either  as  Pvhlic,  which 
include  records  technically  so  called ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
superior  courts,  not  being  records ;  the  journals  of  the  houses 
of  parliament,  the  proceedings  of  inferior  and  foreign  courts, 
the  Grazette,  public  and  official  books  and  records,  and  other 
similar  documents ;  or  as  Private,  which  must  be  understood 


(1)  8ee&  docision  by  the  judge  advocate  genenl,  §  1001. 

(2)  Lieut.  CoL  Crawle/s  Trial,  pp.  66,  67. 
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to  include  what  in  common  parlance  are  known  as  official 
letters,  as  well  as  writings  originating  in  private  or  personal 
transactions,  accounts,  receipts,  &c. 

lOio.  The  contents  of  documents,  public  or  private,  are  MAnnar 
proved  either  by  the  production  of  the  original,  or  by  se-  **'  **"*'* 
condary  evidence  in  the  cases  allowed  by  law. 

ion.  Certifiedcopiesof  records,  authenticated  by  a  person  PabUcdoca- 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  provided  by  several  statutes  relat-  ^^ertSSd 
ing  to  them,  are  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  original  upon  ^ 
the  credit  of  the  officer  authorized  to  furnish  it,  without 
evidence  being  given  of  the  copy  having  been  actually  ex- 
amined. [§  1028] 

10 1 2.  The  mutiny  act  provides  that  "whenever  any  officer  certwcateof 
or   soldier  shall  have  been  tried  by  any  court  of  ordinary  oonricdonof 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  clerk  of  such  court  or  other  officer  aoMiere  in 
having  the  custody  of  the  records   of  such  courts  or  the  nary  crimixuir 
deputy  of  such  clerk,  shall,  if  required  by  the  officer  com- 
manding the  regiment  to  which  such  officer  or  soldier  shall 
belong,  transmit  to  him  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  offence 

of  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  court  thereon  if  such  officer  or  soldier  shall  have 
been  convicted,  or  of  the  acquittal  of  such  officer  or  soldier, 
and  shall  be   allowed   for   such   certificate   a  fee  of  three 

shilKng8."(3) 

1013.  The  articles  of  war  provide  that  the  court  martial  oonyictionflby 
book,  or  the  defaulters'  books,  or  certified  copies,  shall  be  **™*»™*''*^ 
sufficient  evidence  of  previous  convictions  by  courts  mar- 
tial ;(4)  and  that  on  trials  for  drunkenness  [§632]  entries  in  Eridenoeof 
the  regimental,  company,  battery,  or  other  defaulters'  books  £^£^^ 
may  be  received  as  evidence.  .(5)    There  is  no  doubt  but 

that  in  any  case  where  a  soldier  pleaded  [§  560-1]  that  he  and  of  enmniMy 
had    been   "punished,   ordered  to  suffer  punishment,  im-  ^^I^^^L^ng 
prisonment  or  forfeiture"  similar  evidence  would  be  ad-  **"**^ 
missible. 

1014.  The  mutiny  act  of  1863  provided  that  the  descrip-  DewriptioB 

,•  ,  ^  ...    J    ,  /•  1  J        return  of  pencm 

tion  return  of  a  person  committed  to  connnement  as  a  de-  committed  on 

sorter,  in  order  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law,  SoerSSn 

should  "  m  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary^  be  deemed  eridenoe. 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  and  matters  therein  stated."  (6) 

(3)  H.A.89.    A.W.166,  (6)  M.A.34.     The  form  annexed  to 

(4)  A.W.15d.     See  §  626-9.  the  act  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
(6)  A.W.78.  in  the  many  rerisions  to  which  the 
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The  mutiny  act  of  the  same  year  also,  for  the  first  time, 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  recruit  making  a  wiliiil  £iV 
statement,  [§32,  261]  the  declaration  made  on  his  atte^ta- 
tion  or  enlistment  should,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  th- 
contrary,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  his  having  representt^i 
the  several  particulars  stated  in  the  declaration.  (7) 

1015.  The  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  article  of  warpr«> 
vides  that  the  record  of  the  absence  of  a  soldier  ajid  of  thf 
declaration  of  the  court  of  enquiry  [§347]  thereon,  or  a  copj, 
shall,  on  a  trial  of  such  soldier  for  desertion,  or  for  desertion 
and  losing  or  making  away  with  articles  of  his  kit,  bt 
evidence  of  the  facts  therein  recorded.  [§  182] 

10 16.  By  the  forty-sixth  article,  the  record  signed  by  the 
conunanding  officer,  to  whom  a  soldier  makes  a  confession  i»f 
desertion,  or  a  copy,  certified  as  therein  directed,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  making  of  such  confession.  An  addition  to 
this  article  in  1863  for  the  first  time  legalized  a  peculiar 
description  of  proof,  by  providing  that  "  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  written  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  such  confession,  and  to  be  signed  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  commanding  offijcer  of  the  regiment  or  corps 
firom  which  such  soldier  confesses  himself  to  have  de- 
serted, shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  against  such  soldier, 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  legal  evidence  of  the  &Leis  stated 
therein." 

1017.  The  mutiny  act  {sec,  59)  provides  that  the  last 
quarterly  pay  list,  if  produced,  shall  be  evidence  of  a  sol- 
dier's having  been  borne  on  the  strength  of  any  corps. 

ID  1 8.  The  proceedings  of  general  and  district  courts  mar- 
tial are  put  in  evidence  either  by  the  production  of  the 


mutiny  act  has  been  subjected  during 
the  last  sixty  years.  In  some  places 
the  prisoner  is  spoken  of  as  "deserter," 
although  as  yet  untried  and  uncon- 
victed, instead  of  b«ing  always  de- 
scribed as  **  prisoner,"  as  he  is  in  other 
places ;  but  what  appears  most  objec- 
tionable is,  that  "tne  prisoner"  not 
only  is  *'duly  examined  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances," but  is  required  to  state 
whether  he  "  is  or  is  not  a  deserter," — 
a  question  which  many  a  man,  within 
the  writei^B  knowledge,  has  answered  in 
the  afiSrmatiye,  when  it  had  never  oc- 


curred to  him  to  desert  his  oo]oiir8,aBd 
he  had  intended  to  admit  no  more  th&Q 
that  he  was  absent  without  leave,  (ff, 
perhaps,  only  that  he  was  the  penos 
described,  and  that  he  belonged  to  the 
regiment  mentioned  in  the  return. 
[§  993]  When  the  cauaee  of  the  in- 
crease of  desertion  come  to  be  enum- 
erated, the  too  prevalent  negleet  of 
drawing  this  distinction  [§  182(8)]  will 
most  certainly  have  to  be  taken  into 
account. 
(7)  M.A.48. 
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original  minutes,  or  by  a  copy  certified  by  the  judge  advocate 
general  or  his  deputy.  The  proceedings  of  a  regimental  court 
martial  are  proved  in  like  manner  by  the  signature  of  the 
commanding  officer,  or  the  adjutant,  having  the  custody  of 
the  original.  On  the  trial  of  Lt.  Colonel  Crawley,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  martial  at  Mhow  were  proved  by  the 
production  of  a  copy  that  was  printed  by  order  of  the*House 
of  Conunons,  which  was  received  by  the  court  and  the  prisoner 
instead  of  a  certified  copy,  the  chief  clerk  in  the  judge  advocate 
generaFs  office  having  produced  the  original  proceedings.(8) 
The  proceedings  of  a  court  martial  thus  authenticated  may  be  ProowdingB 

r  &  J  eridenoe  of  the 

given  in  evidence  as^nst  a  prisoner  tried  for  prevarication,  depodtion  of  • 

^  ^  "  *  ■■■  ,  witnesB  on  his 

or  perjury,  or,  as  in  Colonel  Crawley  s  case,  for  words  in  an  waiforpre- 

,  ,  yarication,  ac»9 

address  to  the  court  as  prosecutor.     It  is  hardly  necessary  or  for  impro- 

per  statements 

to  observe  that  the  proceedings  in  such  case  are  evidence  in  an  address 

.  r  -o  to  the  oonrt. 

against  the  prisoner,  only  to  prove  that  the  evidence  was 
given  or  the  statement  was  made,  which  is  the  subject  of 
investigation,  and  not  to  prove  falsehood  or  other  allega- 
tion by  the  recorded  testimony  of  witnesses  who  were  ex- 
amined on  the  trial. 

1 01 9.  Mention  has  already  been  made  [§528]  of  circum-  ^Swa?* 
stances  in  which,  on  the   formation  of  a  fresh  court,  the  J^owSdjy^ 
evidence  of  a  witness,  before  a  court  which  has  been  dis-  Stoes8,m^be 
solved,  may  be  read  over  to  him  and  entered  on  the  pro-  SoSedingfc 
ceedings. 

1020.  Depositions,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  admissible  SS^^^JIJL 
evidence.  (9)    In  civil  courts  there  are,  however,  exceptions 

in  certain  circumstances,  which  are  little  likely  to  arise  on 
trials  by  courts  martial ;  indeed  never,  except  on  trials  for 
criminal  offences  in  default  of  a  civil  court.  Depositions 
relative  to  indictable  offences,  taken  on  oath,  in  presence  of 
the  prisoner,  who  must  have  had  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  witness,  and  in  conformity  with  certain 
statutes,  are  admitted  in  evidence,  if,  upon  being  pro- 
duced in  court,  they  appear  to  have  been  duly  taken,  it 
being  also  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  at  the 

(8)  Printed  Trial,  1-4.  written    testimony  when    on   foreign 

(9)  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  serrice."  (15th March,! 813, Z>«pa/c;^, 
in  the  Peninsula,  urged  upon  the  x.  p.  192 ;  also  pp.  107,  200).  Except 
goTemment  at  home  *'  the  expediency  in  some  special  cases  (specified  §  111  5-7) 
of  enabling  courts  martial  to  receive  which  hardly  affect  the  general  princi- 
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time  of  the  trial,  that  the  persons  who  made  them  are  dead, 
incapacitated  by  illness  from  travelling,  or  kept  out  of  the 
way. 

1021.  Where  a  statement  made  before  a  court  of  enquiry 
is  put  in  issue  before  a  court  martial,  as,  for  example,  where  a 
discrepancy  is  alleged  between  the  statement  made  there  and 
the  evidence  given  before  a  court  martial ;  or  where  the  allied 
wilful  falsehood  of  such  statement  becomes  the  occasion  of  a 
trial  before  a  coiu*t  martial,  upon  due  permission,  [§  1007]  the 
proceedings,  if  purporting  to  give  the  verbatim  statement  of 
the  witness,  may  be  given  in  evidence  as  confirmatory  of  such 
statement  having  been  made.  It  ought  to  be  superfluous  to 
observe  that  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  enquiry  cannot 
be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the  facta  detailed  in  the  state- 
ment recorded  by  it,  with  the  one  exception  (1)  already 
mentioned;  [§  1015]  yet  as  a  court  martial  has  fallen  into 
this  error,  it  may  be  advisable  to  notice,  that  such  irregu- 
larity has  been  condenmed  in  general  orders  in  the  following 
terms,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  tl^at,  had  not  the 
conclusion  of  the  court  been  justified  by  unobjectionable 
evidence,  it  could  not  have  been  supported  by  deductions 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  enquiry :  "Although  the 
conduct  of  the  court  was  irregular,  in  admitting  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  court  of  enquiry  as  evidence  on  this  trisJ,  yet  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  justified  by  unobjectionable  evi- 
dence, in  their  ultimate  conclusion,  the  Prince  Regent 
was  therefore  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
His  Majesty,  to  approve  and  confirm  their  finding  and  sen- 
tence." (2) 

1022.  Acts  of  parliament  which  relate  to  the  kingdom  at 
large,  (when  they  are  called  general  or  public)  are  not, 
correctly  speaking,  the  subject  of  proof  in  any  court  of  justice, 
for,  being  the  law  of  the  land,  they  are  supposed  to  be  known 
to  every  man ;  and,  therefore,  printed  copies  of  such  acts  and 
the  printed  statute  books  are  resorted  to  by  courts  of  justice, 


pie,  the  law  has  remained  unaltered 
from  that  time  to  the  present. 

(l)  This  is  an  eiception  in  name 
rather  than  in  principle,  for  the  court 
of  enquiry  to  record  the  absence  of  a 
soldier  |  §  347]  has  little  in  common 
with  ordinary  courts  of  en(^uiry.  The 
three  officers  composing    it  are   em* 


powered  to  examine  witnesses  npon 
oath,  and  their  enquiiy  is  limited  to 
specific  facts,  and  no  opinion  is  given 
to  their  criminality. 

(2)  G-.O.  on  the  promulgation  of 
the  sentence  on  Capt^iin  Meredith,  85th 
Regiment,  27th  April,  1812. 
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not.  as  evidence  to  prove  that  of  which  every  man  is  supposed 
cognizant,  but  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  memories  of 
tliose  who  are  to  decide  on  them.    Upon  the  same  principle,  o«neni 

*  X-  X-     '    regulations 

tlie  Queen's  Begulations  and  orders  for  the  army,  and  royal  andordcra. 
w^ar rants  and  regulations  emanating  from  the  war  office,  are  war  office 
admitted  on  courts  martial  to  refresh  the  memory,  and  do 
not  require  proof;  it  being  a  presumption  of  military  law, 
that  such  orders  are  known  to  all  military  men,  as  public 
acts  of  parliaments  are  presumed  to  be  known  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

1023.  The  articles  of  war  are,  by  the  annual  mutiny  act,  ^^^^ 
required  to  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  by  all  coiuis  what- 
soever, and  copies  of  the  same,  printed  by  the  Queen's 
printer,  are  required  to  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  war  department  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  at  home,  and  to  the  governors  of  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions abroad.  (3) 

1024.  The  Grazette,  purporting  to  be  printed  by  the  Queen's  Oaaette. 

printer,  is  good  evidence  of  all  acts  relating  to  the  Queen  or 

state  contained  therein ;  [§  1030]  and,  by  the  general  orders 
of  the  army,  is  to  be  received  as  a  due  notification  of  all 

promotions,  exchanges,  or  retirements.  (4) 

1025.  By  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  113,  all  copies  of  private  and  Acuof 
local  and  personal  acts  of  parliament,  not  public  acts,  of  SotpubUo 
journals  of  parliament,  and  of  royal  proclamations,  if  purport-  lute, 
ing  to  be  printed  by  the  Queen's  printers,  shall  be  admitted 

as  evidence  thereof,  without  any  proof  that  such  copies  were 
so  printed. 

1026.  Begisters  or  public  books,  kept  under  the  authority  Begteten. 
of  particular  statutes,  or  in  public  offices  in  the  course  of 
official  duty,  are  admitted  as  evidence  of  such  facts,  required 

to  be  entered  therein,  as  are  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  registering  officer, — as,  for  instance,  the  register  of 
the  navy  office,  with  proof  of  the  usage  to  return  all  deaths 
happening  at  sea,  is  evidence  of  the  death  of  a  sailor ;  the 
prison  books  of  prisons  are  admissible  to  prove  the  dates  of 
the  commitment  and  discharge  of  prisoners,  but  not  to  prove 
the  cause  of  commitment; (5)  and  so,  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  March,  1852,  when  an  officer  in  the  army  was  a 

(3)  M.A.l.  (4)  aR.139. 

(6)  2  Phillips.  U-8.    Taylor,  1611. 
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petitioner  for  a  divorce,  a  clerk  from  the  war  office  was 
allowed  to  give  evidence  of  his  absence  in  CanaHa,  as  proved 
by  the  monthly  returns.  The  record  of  service  is  evidence 
to  prove  such  service,  and  muster  rolls  are  prima  fade  evi- 
dence of  facts  entered  therein. 

1027.  The  production  in  evidence  of  many  of  the  docu- 
ments, above  referred  to,  has  been  very  much  facilitated  by 
recent  statutes,  and  more  especially  by  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  evidence  amendment  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  90)  act : — 

1028.  {Sec.  14)  "Whenever  any  book  or  other  document 
is  of  such  a  public  nature  as  to  be  admissible  in  evidence  on 
its  mere  production  from  the  proper  custody,  and  no  statute 
exists  which  renders  its  contents  provable  by  means  of  a  copy, 
any  copy  thereof  or  extract  therefrom  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  before  any  person  now  or 
hereafter  haying  by  law  or  by  consent  of  parties  authority 
to  hear,  receive  and  examine  evidence,  provided  it  be  proved 
to  be  an  examined  copy  or  extract,  or  provided  it  purport  to 
be  signed  and  certified  as  a  true  copy  or  extract  by  the  officer 
to  whose  custody  the  original  is  entrusted." 

1029.  The  same  act  also  provides  {sec.  7)  that  "All  procla^ 
mations,  treaties,  and  other  acts  of  state  of  any  foreign  state 
or  of  any  British  colony,  and  all  judgments,  decrees,  orders, 
and  other  judicial  proceedings  of  any  court  of  justice  in  any 
foreign  state  or  in  any  British  colony,  and  all  affidavits, 
pleading,  and  other  legal  documents  filed  or  deposited  in  any 
such  court,  may  be  proved  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  before 
any  person  having  by  law  or  by  consent  of  parties  authority 
to  hear,  receive,  and  examine  evidence,  either*  by  examined 
copies  or  by  copies  authenticated  "  as  therein  mentioned. 

1030.  The  "Documents  Evidence  Act,  1868"  (31  &32  Vict, 
c.  37),  has  further  facilitated  the  proving  of  documents,  by 
providing  {sec.  2)  ^^  Prima  facie  evidence  of  any  proclamation, 
order,  or  regulation  issued  by  Her  Majesty,  or  by  the  privy 
council ;  also  of  any  proclamation,  order,  or  regulation  issued  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  any  such  department  of  the  govern- 
ment or  officer  as  is  mentioned  therein,  may  be  given  in  all 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings  whatsoever,  in 
all  or  any  of  the  modes  therein  mentioned : — (1.)  By  the  pro- 
duction of  a  copy  of  the  Gazette  purporting  to  contain  such 
proclamation,  order,  or  regtilation.     (2.)  By  the  production 
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of  a  copy  of  such  proclamation,  order,  or  regulation  purport- 
ing to  be  printed  by  the  government  printer,  or,  where  the 
question  arises  in  a  court  in  any  British  colony  or  possession, 
of  a  copy  purporting  to  be  printed  under  the  authority  of  the 
l^slature  of  such  British  colony  or  possession.  (3.)  By 
the  production,  in  the  case  of  any  proclamation,  order,  or 
regulation  issued  by  Her  Majesty  or  by  the  privy  council, 
of  a  certified  copy  or  extract.  Any  copy  or  extract  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  act  may  be  in  print  or  in  writing,  or  partly 
in  print  and  partly  in  vndting.  No  proof  is  required  of  the 
handwriting  or  official  position  of  any  person  certifying,  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  to  the  truth  of  any  copy  of  or  extract 
from  any  proclamation,  order,  or  regulation." 

103 1.  Persons  forging  or  tendering  forged  copies  or  certifi-  Foiling, 
cates  of  records  or  instruments  made  evidence  by  any  act  of  in  eridenoe 

ZOTKvCl 

parliament  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  sentenced  to  penal  docnments, 
servitude  for  seven  years,  or  not  less  than  three  (now^ve), 
or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement.  (6) 

1032.  The  other  class  of  writings  to  be  spoken  of  are  pmvatb 
private  writings.    It  is  a  general  rule  of  evidence  that  where  ggnenu  mie 
written  evidence  is  in  its  nature  superior  to  parole  or  oral  "{^'S^'*^"* 
evidence,  the  writing  ought  to  be  produced,  and  unless  its  «^<'««»«« 
non-production  is  accounted  for,  parole  evidence  of  its  having 

been  written  and  its  contents  is  inadmissible.  The  law 
requires  the  best  evidence  to  be  produced  of  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  is  capable. 

1033.  So  also  the  contents  of  any  writing  must  be  proved  originaiato 
by  the  production  of  the  letter,  or  other  document,  itself, 

imless  the  court  is  satisfied  that  this  is  impossible.    Other- 
wise the  court  might  be  put  in  possession  of  a  part  only  and 
not  the  whole  of  a  written  paper ;  and  it  might  happen  that 
the  whole,  if  produced,  might  have  had  an  effect  very  different 
from  that  produced  by  a  detached  part.    Where,  however, 
documents  are  of  great  length  and  contain  irrelevant  matter, 
and  parts  only  are  intended  to  be  relied  on,  extracts  only  pm«i«w 
may  be  put  in  evidence,  [§  1046]  with  such  further  passages  extracted, 
as  may  be  suggested  by  the  opposite  party,  or  required  by  the  oonjent. 
court. 

1034.  The  obvious  impropriety  of  destroying  the  originals 

(6)  21  &  25  Vict,  c  98,  s.  28,  29. 
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of  letters  or  papers,  after  having  been  required  to  produce 
them  in  evidence,  was  severely  animadverted  upon  in  the 
general  order,  promulgating  the  general  court  martial  on 
Lieutenant  Hyder,  of  the  10th  fioyal  Hussars : — 

^'  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  observe,  that  it  appeared 
that  after  the  assembly,  and  during  a  short  adjournment  of 
the  court,  a  civilian,  the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
did,  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  Colonel 
Vandeleur,  the  prosecutor,  destroy  certain  documents,  which 
at  the  instance  of  the  prisoner,  such  witness  had  been  duly 
required  to  bring  with  him  for  production  before  the  court 
—one  of  such  documents  being  a  letter  having  reference  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  charge  against  Lieutenant  Hyder, 
addressed  on  the  9th  of  May,  1845,  by  Colonel  Vandeleur, 
to  the  said  witness ;  and  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  express 
her  displeasure  that  Colonel  Vandeleur,  hastily  acting,  as  he 
declares,  imder  an  impression  that  these  documents  were  not 
in  a  state  fit  to  be  produced  in  court,  and  that  the  &ir 
copies  in  his  possession  would  be  much  better,  should  have 
acquiesced  in  a  proceeding,  the  impropriety  of  which  must, 
on  reflection,  be  obvious  to  him,  notwithstanding  that  Lieu- 
tenant Hyder,  having  been  acquitted,  &as  not  suffered  pre- 
judice ;  and  notwithstanding  that  Colonel  Vandeleur  had  in 
court,  and  was  ready  to  produce  a  paper  which  he  alleged 
to  be  a  true  copy  of  such  letter ;  and  as  to  the  authenticity 
and  truth  of  which  copy  Colonel  Vandeleur,  who  wrote  the 
letter,  the  clerk  who  copied  it,  and  the  witness  who  received 
it,  might  have  been  examined,  if  Lieutenant  Hyder  had 
thought  fit  so  to  do."  (7) 

1035.  If  papers  are  in  the  possession  of  the  opposite  party, 
due  notice  for  their  production  should  be  given;  after  which, 
if  not  produced,  secondary  evidence  may  be  given  of  their 
contents.  The  prosecutor  more  usually  gives  notice  to  the 
prisoner  through  the  judge  advocate,  or  he  may  prove  a  parole 
notice  to  produce  writings,  by  a  third  person  who  delivered 
the  notice,  or  by  one  who  heard  it  delivered.  The  prisoner 
procures  a  summons  for  the  prosecutor,  with  the  d/tices  tecum 
clause  [§  890]  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  judge  advocate 
or  president.  A  written  notice  to  produce  may  be  proved  by  a 
duplicate  original. 

(7)  G.O.  8th  Nov.  1846. 
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1036.  When  in  compliance  with  a  notice  either  party  pu^  itrodndng 
produces  a  written  instrument  in  evidence,  he  is  entitled  to  have  the  wboie 
have  the  whole  read ;  and  if  the  writing  produced  refers  wriunss  ^^ 
to  other  writings,  with  such  particularity  as  to  make  it  aectmnryto 
necessary  to  inspect  them  that  the  sense  may  be  complete,  e^ain  the 
or,  referring  to  other  writings,  adopt  them  as  part  of  its  """^ 

own  meaning,  he  may  insist  on  having  them  also  read  in 
evidence. 

1037.  '^6  judge  advocate  reads  in  open  court  [§573]  ^rwhom 
such  documentary  evidence  as  may  have  been  duly  proved 

and  admitted  by  the  court.  The  witness  who  produces  it 
cannot  be  required  to  do  so,  and  the  party  calling  for  its 
production  cannot  do  so  without  permission. 

1038.  Parole  evidence  may  be  given  of  the  contents  of  a  writingiioat, 
writing  proved  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  or  traced  to  the  ^USSSS*^ 
possession  of  the  adverse  party,  who  refuses  to  produce  or  ^SSS^!*^ 
account  for  it ;  or  a  counterpart,  or  duplicate,  or  an  attested 

copy,  will  in  such  circumstances  be  received.  (8)    It  is  the  Pnctice  of 
practice  of  courts  martial,  as  referred  to  in  the  above  re-  ^^oned  by 
marks  [§1034]  on  Lieutenant  Hyder's  case,  where  the  im-  TeSwST*'* 
practicability  of  producing  the  original  documents,  or  other 
sufficient  reason  is  adduced  (of  which  the  court  will  judge), 
to  admit  copies,  which  must  be  attested  in  court  by  the 
person  who  actually  made  the  copy,  or  who  may  subsequently 
have  examined  and  compared  it  with  the  original. 

1039.  The  entry  of  a  letter  by  a  deceased  clerk,  who  kept  Lctt«r.book 
the  book,  according  to  the  course  of  business,  with  great  ^uoelioe." 
punctuality,  was  admitted  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  prima 

fade  evidence  (which  the  defendant  might  rebut  by  produc- 
ing the  original)  of  the  contents  of  a  letter  traced  into  bis 
possession,  and  which,  on  notice,  he  did  not  produce.  (9) 
Upon  the  same  principle  courts  martial  receive  order-books  order-books 
and  letter-books  of  corps  or  departments,  to  prove  a  written 
order,  or  in  proof  of  an  official  letter,  of  which  the  copy  is 
therein  entered,  when  the  original  has  been  lost,  or  the  pri- 
soner does  not  produce  it.  When  the  production  of  the 
book  itself  is  attended  with  inconvenience^  a  copy  may  be 
received  when  the  person  who  produces  it  swears  it  is  a  true 
copy,  either  from  having  made  it,  or  from  having  compared 

(8)  I  FhiUips.  452.    2  Phillips,  272-6.  (9)  2  FhiUipf,  294. 
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it  with  the  originaL  Courts  martial  have  Dot  unfirequently 
admitted  copies  verified  by  the  aignatuie  of  the  officer  in 
custody  of  the  order  or  letter-book ;  but,  convenient  as  this 
may  be,  it  may  admit  of  question  how  fiir  there  is  any  legal 
authority  for  their  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  the  law  having 
provided  for  the  admission  of  certified  copies  in  oolain 
specified  cases  [§  1015,  1016,  &c.]  may  be  taken  to  exclude 
them,  when  it  has  made  no  such  provision. 

1040.  Potst-marics,  proved  to  be  such,  are  prima  facis 
evidence  that  the  letters  on  which  they  are,  were  in  the 
office  to  which  these  marks  belong,  at  the  date  of  the  marks, 
but  ihej  are  not  conclusive  evidence  to  that  effect.  ( 1 ) 

1041.  To  identify  handvniting,  the  oath  of  the  writer,  or 
his  admission,  if  produced  against  him,  is  the  best  evidence; 
then  the  testimony  of  persons  who  saw  the  writing  actually 
written  ;  or  of  persons  who,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
and  from  having  seen  him  write,  are  acquainted  with  his  hand- 
writing. A  person  is  competent  to  attest  handwriting,  who 
has  seen  the  writer  write,  if  only  once.  And  a  witness,  though 
he  may  not  have  seen  the  person  write,  whose  handwriting  is 
to  be  proved,  may  be  admitted  to  speak  of  it  if  he  has  been 
in  correspondence  with  him,  and  if  he  has  seen  letters  which 
are  proved  to  have  been  written  by  him.  (2) 

1042.  Until  the  year  1865  it  was  contrary  to  the  common 
law  to  compare  two  writings,  the  one  with  the  other,  in  any 
criminal  court  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  both  were 
written  by  the  same  person.  In  that  year,  however,  it  was 
provided  by  "Denman's  Act"  (28  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  8)  already 
mentioned  [§  977]  that  in  any  court,  including  courts  noar- 
tial,  ^^  Comparison  of  a  disputed  writing  with  any  writing 
proved  to  the  satisfiEu^tion  of  the  judge  to  be  genuine  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  made  by  witnesses ;  and  such  writings, 
and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  respecting  the  same,  may  be 
submitted  to  the  court  and  jury  as  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness or  otherwise  of  the  writing  in  dispute."  Under  this 
law,  any  writings  which  have  been  proved  to  the  satiBfaction 
of  the  court  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  comparison, 
although  they  may  not  be  admissible  in  evidence  for  any 
other  purpose.    This  comparison  may  be  made  by  witnesses 


(1)  3Phjllii»,  310.  T»ylor,  1^1-4.       (2)  2  PhiUipe,  164.   Taylor.  181 
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acquainted  with  the  handwriting,  or  by  skilled  witnesses  or 
experts^  or  by  the  court  without  the  intervention  of  any  wit- 
nesses. (3)  A  witness  may  be  required  to  read  writing  or  to 
write  in  the  presence  of  the  court.  (4) 

1043.  Letters  or  private  writings,  (unlike  records  and  Howfarietteni 
public  documents,  technically  so  called)  are  in  no  case  evi-  focto  related  in 
dence  of  the  facts  stated  in  them ;  but  they  are  not  only  the 

best  proof  of  their  having  been  written,  but  also  the  best 

proof  where  facts  result  from,  or  depend  on,  their  contents,  contents  may 

They  are  admitted  in  evidence  as  before  observed,  when  in  or  «abjSb^ 

the  nature  of  acts,  [§861]  or  as  proof  of  intention,  or  when  ^*^^* 

they  are  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  a  chaise,  as  for 

writing  a  disrespectful  letter,  for  disobeying  a  written  order, 

and  so  forth. 

1044.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  a  few  words  may  be  added  interpreution 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  written  laws  and  other  writings. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  says :  the  fairest  and  most  rational 
method  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  legislator,  is  by  exploring 
his  intentions  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  by  aigTis 
the  most  natural  and  probable.     And  these  signs  are  either  in  sxtng  the 
the  words,  the  context,  the  subject  matter,  the  effects  and  uw^wSniBto  be 
consequence,  or  the  spirit  and  reason  of  them  all.     It  will  Jj  wmmwr^"* 
not  be  necessary  to  follow  the  learned  commentator  at  length.  *^^^^^ 
He  observes,  that  words  are  generally  to  be  understood  in  words, 
their  usual  and  most  known  signification ;  not  so  much  regard- 
ing the  propriety  of  grammar,  as  their  general  and  popular  use. 
That  terms  of  art,  or  technical  terms,  must  be  taken  according  «nd  technical 

,_.  °    terma,  in  their 

to  the  acceptation  of  the  learned  in  each  art,  trade,  and  peculiar  aenw; 
science.     When  words  are  dubious,  we  may  establish  their 
meaning  from  the  context ;  with  which  it  may  be  of  singular 

(3)  Taylor,  1587.    Hr.  Taylor  also  more  of  the  documents  beiug  written 

observes  that  an  opinion  may  be  formed  in    a    feigned    haid, — Tavlor,   1588. 

OS  to  the  resemblance  or  difference*  of  He  refers  to  "  The  Handwriting  of 

the  writiofls  produced,  with  respect  to  Junius,  professionally  investigated  bv 

the  general  form  and  character  of  the  Mr.  Charles  Chabot,  Expert,"  to  which 

handwriting,  the  forms  of  the  letters,  may  be  added,  as  being,  perhaps,  more 

and  the   relative  number   of  diver  within  reach,  a  review  of  the  work  in 

sified  forms  of  each  letter,  the  use  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review^  April    1871. 

capitals,  abbreviations,  stops,  and  para-  No.  CCLX.  328. 
graphs,  the  mode  of  making  erasures,        (4)  j&ecross-ezamination  of  Stephen 

or  of  inserting  interlineations  or  cor-  Grant,  a  negro  con^itable,  on  the  trial 

rections,  the  adoption  of  peculiar  ex-  of  Assist.  Surgeon  Cullen.    The  words 

pressions,  the  spelling  of  words,  the  written  by  him  were  annexed  to  the 

grammatical  construction  of  the  sen-  proceedings.      Printed   Trial,  Q.  290. 

tences,  and  also  on  the  faet  of  one  or  Appendix  D,  p.  261. 

B  B  2 
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th«  words  to  be    ufle  to  Compare  a  word  or  a  sentence,  whenever  they  are 
mntezt.MKib7    ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  intricate.     Thus  the  preamble  is 
other  laws,         ofteu  Called  in  to  help  the  construction  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment.    Of  the  same  nature  and  use  is  the  comparison  of  a 
law  with  other  laws,  that  are  made  by  the  same  legislator, 
that  have  some  affinity  with  the  subject,  or  that  expressly 
eoeordinffto       relate  to  the  same  point.     And  as  to  the  mMect  matter^ 

auiiftct  matter,  ^  ■•,.  ,, 

words  are  always  to  be  understood  as  having  a  regard  thereto ; 
for  that  is  always  supposed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legislator, 
and  all  his  expressions  directed  to  that  end.      As  to  the 
by  tbeir  effect,     effects  and  con8eqiie7ice,  the  rule  is,  that  where  words  bear 
either  none,  or  a  very  absurd  signification,  if  literally  under- 
stood, we  must  a  little  deviate  from  the  received  sense  of 
them.     And  lastly,  the  most  universal  and  effectual  way 
of  discovering  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the  words 
and  the  ooc*  ion  are  dubious,  is  by  considering  the  reason  and  api/rU  of  it,  or 
o  en  eoec   en    ^^^  cauge  which  movcd  the  legislator  to  enact  it.  (5) 
Meaning  of  I045«  Nor  is  this  principle  of  interpretation  confined  to 

laws : — it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  intention  of  all 
writings  must  be  judged  from  ^11  their  parts,  taken  together, 
and  not  from  any  isolated  or  detached  passage ;  that  &ult8  in 
orthography  or  in  the  grammatical  construction  of  sentences, 
if  the  intention  is  apparent,  cannot  vitiate  their  design.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that,  though  collateral  circumstances 
may  be  considered  when  endeavouring  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
ambiguous  passages,  yet  in  such  case  the  circumstances  must 
be  referred  to  in  the  writing  itself. 
Bzoeptin  1046.  Except  where  the  court  considers  that  an  actual 

■pedal  oeeei. 

inspection  of  the  original  is  necessary  to  enable  the  revising 
oopienof  officer  to  foHu  his  judgment,  it  is  not  necessary  to  annex 

menu  rtb  Original  documents,  admitted  in  proof,  to  the  proceedings  of 

•nnexed  to         courts  martial.     Copies  of  them,  or,  if  voluminous,  extracts 
SO  far  as  they  bear  on  the  question,  and  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  the  parties,  or  directed  by  the  court,  should  be 
embodied  in  the  proceedings,  in  the  order  in  which  they  may 
the  tcfltimony      be  produccd  in  evidence.    If  the  handwriting  of  any  original 
areiDbetantSted  documcuts,  or  the  truth  of  any  copy,  be  achnitted  by  the 
""***     *     party  against  whom  they  may  be  produced,  such  admission 
must  be  recorded,  instead  of  the  testimony,  by  which  they 

(5)  1  Black.  Com.  59-61. 
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would  otherwise  .be  supported.  Instead  of  delaying  the  trial 
to  take  down,  and  enter  on  the  proceedings,'  documentary 
evidence  as  it  is  read,  it  is  usual,  unless  the  document  or 
extract  does  not  exceed  a  few  lines,  to  annex  or  append 
copies  to  the  proceedings ;  in  which  last  case,  they  must  be 
numbered  or  lettered,  (6)  and  referred  to  in  their  proper 
order  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings.  If  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  judge  advocate,  or  copies,  certified  according 
to  law,  they  must  be  compared  by  him,  and  in  every  case 
they  must  be  identified  by  his  signature,  or  by  that  of  the 
president,  as  must  also  all  original  documents,  which  are 
annexed  to  the  proceedings. 

1047-9.  With  respect  to  the  admission,  and  the  annexing  ^Jf^***'^ 
to  the  proceedings,  of  writings  which  are  not  legal  evidence,  JlJ^JU,™* 
it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  customary  to  allow  a  prisoner 
to  introduce  in  his  defence,  or  lay  before  the  court  testi- 
monials  or  letters  relative  to  cliaracter,  which  are  then 
attached  to  the  proceedings,  (7)  so  that  the  authority  which 
has  to  confirm  the  sentence  may  thereby  have  an  opportunity 
of  attributing  to  them  their  due  importance  and  influence. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  evidence  as  to  character, 
to  weigh  in  the  finding  of  the  court,  must  not  only  apply  to  The  handwriting 
the  charge,  but  be  strictly  legal  evidence.    If  a  court  be  not  tTidenoe,  oumot 
authorized  to  admit  a  deposition,  when  made  before  a  person  mrth. 
empowered  to  administer  oaths,  much  less  can  it  admit  any 
statement  in  writing,  when  not  sybstantiated  by  the  sanction 
of  an  oath.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  courts 
martial  cannot  allow  the  genuineness  of  letters  or  other 
similar  docimients  as  to  character,  to  be  attested  on  oath 
before  them,  as  to  allow  this  with  respect  to  that  which  is 
not  evidence,  would  be  to  misapply  and  trifle  with  an  oath. 

(6)  It  is  conyenieiit  to  note  on  the  retain  the  originals,  he  merely  lajn  the 
document  a  cross-reference  to  the  part  letters  or  certificates  before  the  court 
of  the  proceedings  where  it  was  giv^n  for  their  inspection,  and  embodies 
in  evidence,  and  if  more  than  one  leaf,  copies  in  his  address,  where  it  is  writ- 
or  sheet,  to  specify  the  number  thus —  ten ;  or,  what  is  more  usual  in  eyery 
"  A.  Q. — .  A.B.  President ; "  or  case,  requests  the  president  or  the  judge 
*'B.  ( — sheets.)  Q. — .  A.B.  Ptesi-  advocate  to  substitute  copies  Terified 
dent.**  by  their  signature. 

(7)  When  the  prisoner  wishes  to 
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OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  CITIL  OFFENCES. 

1050.  Treason  and  other  civil  offences,  which,  if  committed 
by  officers  or  soldiers  ^  in  England,  would  be  punishable  by 
a  court  of  ordinary  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  not  by  a  court 
martial,''  (1)  are  tried  by  a  general  court  martial,  if  com- 
mitted by  them,  when  serving  at  Gribraltar  ;(2)  or  in  India, 
at  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  either  of  the  three  presiden- 
cies, (excepting  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  or  Ma- 
lacca) ;  (3)  or  in  any  other  of  the  Queen's  dominions  beyond 
seas,  where  there  is  no  competent  court  of  civil  judicature  ;(4) 
or  out  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  (5) 

105 1.  Such  general  courts  martial  are  convened  at 
Gibraltar,  and  in  other  places  within  the  Queen's  dominions 
(including  India)  "  by  the  officer  commanding  in  chief ;  "(6) 
and  out  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  ^  by  the  general  or  other 
officer  having  power  to  appoint  courts  martiaL"  (7) 

1052.  The  award  of  punishment  in  India  is  regulated  by 
the  local  code.  (8)  The  articles  conferring  the  jurisdiction, 
in  other  cases,  prescribe  that  the  offender,  if  found  guilty, 

(1)    ThiB   definition  of   the   ciyil  retain  the  foreign  lav  of  tha  fonaar 

offences,  subjected  to  the  cognizance  poseeBBor,  see  §  100-105. 

of  general  courts  martial,  was  adopted  (5)  M.A.101.    A.W.145. 

in  the  articles  of  1856.    The  articles  (6)  A.W.14S.    See  |1260,  126& 

of  former  years  had  not,  in  express  (7)  A.W.145. 

terms,    included    misdemeanors,    not  (8)  M.A.101.      T^e  In£an  penal 

being  offences  against  person  or  pro-  code  was  originally  diafted  by  X^oird 

perty,  nor  other  offences  not  amounting  Macaulay,  and,   after    more  than    a 

to  felony,  which  nevertheless,  in  certain  quarter  of  a  century's  preparation,  came 

circumstances,    of   necessity,    became  into  force  in  1860,  and  has  since  tiien 

cognizable  by  courts  martial.  had  its  omissions  supplied  and  been 

(2^  A.W.I 43.  otherwise  amended  by  the  legislatire 

(3)  M.A.101.  The  134th  article  council.  It  does  not  retain  the  techni* 
merely  refers  to  the  mutiny  act.  cal  distinctions  of  English  law  as  to  fe- 

(4)  A.W.I 48.  Offieers  and  soldiers  lony  and  misdemeanor, and  also  diAra 
were  not  in  any  case  snbjected  to  trial  from  it  in  other  respects.  These  Taiia- 
by  foreign  law  until  the  year  1832.  tionswill  not  be  again  adverted  to  in 
See  §  75-9,  166.  As  to  the  application  this  notice  of  the  criminal  law,  as  officen 
of  English  law  to  non-milita^  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  apply  it  io  India 
under  a  proclamation  of  martial  law  have  every  facility  for  obtaining  tha 
in  ceded  colonies,  where  the  civil  courts  requisite  information. 
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shall  be  liable,  in  the  case  of  an  offence  which,  if  committed 

in  England,  would  be  capital,  (9)  to  suffer  death  or  such 

other  punishment  as  by  the  sentence  of  such  general  court 

martial  shall  be  awarded;  and  in  the  case  of  any  other 

offence  to  suffer  such  punishment  other  than  death  as  by  the 

sentence  of  such  genfieral  court  martial  shall  be  awarded ; 

'*  no  such  punishment,  nevertheless,  to  be  of  such  a  nature 

^  as  shall  be  contrary  to  the  usages  of  English  law  in  regard 

^'  to  the  punishment  of  offenders."  In  all  cases,  where  a  court  bat  with  a 

martial  has  convicted  any  officer  or  soldier  of  any  offence  mntfdea^  ^ 

punishable  with  death,  the  articles  expressly  provide  that,  **°*  "^^ 

instead  of  sentencing  the  offender  to  death,  it  may  adjudge 

him  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 

five  years.  (10) 

1053.  ^^^  reference  to  English  law  in  the  proviso  above  Legal  bearing  of 
quoted,  which  was  inserted  in  the  articles  of  1856,  will  be  toEugiishiawf 
best  understood  by  a  comparison  with  the  articles  of  previous 

years.  The  corresponding  provision  was  worded :  "  Such 
^'  sentence  nevertheless  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  conmion 
^^  and  statute  law  of  England."  This  was  introduced  into  the 
articles  of  war  only  in  the  year  1830 ;  but  His  Majesty  King 
Greorge  the  Third  had  previously  declared  the  true  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  parallel  article  (1)  to  be,  that  courts  mar- 
tial, exercising  jurisdiction  under  it,  were  bound  to  award 
such  punishmeTUs  only  as  are  known  to  the  laws  of  Eng^ 
land,  a/nd  that  they  were  hound  also  to  apply  to  each  par- 
ticular offence  the  same  punishment,  both  in  kmd  and 
degree,  thai  is  applied  by  the  common  or  statute  law  of 
England.  (3) 

1054.  To  whatever  extent  the  terms  of  the  existing  pro-  offloenreqnired 
vision,  as  to  the  punishment  of  civil  offences  may  have  been  knowledge  cf 
intended  to  modify  the  previons  practice  of  courts  martial,  it  ""^  "'• 
is  equally  certain  that  every  British  officer,  to  be  prepared 

to  meet  the  duty  which  frequently  awaits  him  on  foreign 
service,  ought  to  have  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England  as  may  enable  him  to  make  the 

(9)  The  only  crimes  which,  hy  the  (1)  This  article  of  war  (sec.  xxir. 
m>eratioti  of  the  Criminal  Statutes  art.  4)  had  been  held  not  to  require 
Consolidation  Acts,  oontinae  to  be  adherence  to  the  law  of  England. — 
punishable  with  death,  are  treason,  See  the  case  of  Gnnner  Snddis,  J  76(8). 
mnider,  and  piracy  accompanied  witli  (2)  Circular,  Horse  Guards,  12tn 
wounding  or  attempt  to  murder.  Deceml)er,  1807. 

(10)  A.W.143,  14d. 
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In  the  second 
degne. 


ComttmctiTe 
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principal  in 
Moond  degree. 


distinction  between  crimes,  which  the  law  has  established  in 
respect  to  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and,  by  being  in 
some  measure  &miliarized  with  the  subject,  to  have  little 
difficulty  in  seeking  for  authorities  to  guide  him  in  parti- 
cular cases,  or  of  profitably  using  those  which  a  judge  advo- 
cate may  bring  to  his  notice.  For  these  reasons,  it  has 
appeared  advisable  briefly  to  refer  to  the  criminal  law,  and 
particularly  to  the  offences  which  were  specified  in  Hie 
articles  of  war,  before  the  substitution  of  more  general 
terms.  (3)  Some  offences  against  the  Royal  prerogative  (as 
they  are  commonly  termed)  are  also  noticed,  as  on  the  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law,  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
law  of  England  would  still  pervade  the  judgment  of  courts 
martial.  (4) 

1055.  It  has  been  shown,  [§589-97]  when  speaking  of 
the  prisoner's  defence,  who  are  capable  of  conmiitting  crime  ; 
or  rather,  upon  what  grounds  persons  are  exempt  from  the 
punishment  ordinarily  attending  the  commission  of  certain 
acts.  No  notice  has,  however,  been  taken  of  the  distinction 
between  principals  and  accessories,  as  an  accessory  or  abettor 
to  a  military  crime  may  always  be  charged  with  a  substan- 
tive offence. 

1056.  As  regards  civil  offences,  persons,  in  certain  cases, 
may  be  capable  of  offending  either  as  principals  or  acces- 
sories. 

1057.  ^^  ^^  further  distinguishes  between  a  principal 
in  the  first  degree,  who  is  the  actor,  or  absolute  perpetrator 
of  the  crime,  and  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  who  is 
present  aiding  and  abetting  the  fact  to  be  done.  This  pre- 
sence need  not  always  be  an  actual  immediate  standing  by, 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  fact,  but  there  may  be  also 
a  constructive  presence,  as  when  one  commits  a  robbery  or 
murder  and  another  keeps  watch  or  g^uard  at  some  conve* 
nient  distance.  And  this  rule  hath  also  other  exceptions ;  for, 
in  case  of  murder  by  poisoning,  a  man  may  be  a  principal 


(3)  The  hundred  and  second  article 
of  war  of  1840,  and  previous  years, 
was  worded,  **  any  officer  or  soldier, 
accused  of  trPASon,  murder,  theft, 
robbery,  rape,  coining  or  clipping  the 
coin  of  the  realm,  or  any  foreign  coin 
current  in  the  place  where  such  officer 
or  soldier  shall  be  serving ;  or  of  anjf 


other  capital  or  other  felony  punishable 
by  the  known  laws  of  the  land.** 

(4)  The  author^s  own  opinion  was 
that  courts  martial  ought  to  be  guided 
by  the  law  of  £ngland  to  \h%  ezclnsioo 
of  the  law  of  the  place. — Bee  befbrs, 
{  100-5.  See  also,  as  to  "FoUowera 
of  the  army,"  §  71,  99. 
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felon,  by  preparing  and  laying  the  poison,  or  persuading 
another  to  drink  it,  who  is  ignorant  of  its  poisonous  qualities,  of  principal  in 
or  giving  it  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  yet  not  administer  **^*«p^ 
it  himself,  nor  be  present  when  the  very  deed  of  poisoning  is 
committed.  And  the  same  reasoning  wiU  hold  with  regard 
to  other  murders,  committed  in  the  absence  of  the  murderer, 
by  means  which  he  had  prepared  beforehand,  and  which 
probably  could  not  fiEul  of  their  mischievous  effect;  as  by 
laying  a  trap  or  pitfidl  for  another,  whereby  he  is  killed ; 
letting  out  a  wild  beast  with  intent  to  do  mischief,  or  ex- 
citing a  madman  to  commit  murder,  so  that  death  thereupon 
ensues.  In  all  these  cases,  the  party  offending  is  guilty  of 
murder,  as  a  principal  in  the  first  degree.  (5) 

1058.  An  accessory  is  he  who  is  not  the  chief  actor  in  the  Aoocnoiy, 
offence,  nor  present  at  its  performance,  but  is  in  some  way 
concerned  therein,   either  before  or   after  the  fact  com- 
mitted. (6)    In  high  treason  there  are  no  accessories,  but  all 

are  principals ;  the  same  acts  that  make  a  man  accessory  in 

felony  making  him  a  principal  in  high  treason.     In  murder 

and  other  felonies  there  may  be  accessories,  except  only  in  infeionitf,oni7. 

those  offences  which,  by  judgment  of  law,  are  sudden  and 

unpremeditated,  as  manslaughter  and  the  like,  which  cannot 

therefore,  have  any  accessories  before  the  fact.  (7)    So  too  in 

misdemeanors  and  in  all  crimes  under  the  degree  of  felony, 

there  are  no  accessories,  either  before  or  after  the  fact ;  but 

all  persons  concerned  therein,  if  guilty  at  all,  are  punishable  Abetton  in 

as  principal  offenders.  (8)  mtademeanon. 

1059.  ^  accessory  before  the  fact,  is  defined  to  be  one  Aooenories 
who,  being  absent  at  the  time  of  the  felony  committed,  doth  ^"«*^'^» 
yet  procure,  counsel,  or  command  another  to  commit  a  felony. 

Herein,  absence  is  necessary  to  make  him  an  accessory ;  for 
if  such  procurer  be  present,  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  as  a 
principal.  It  is  also  settled,  that  whoever  procureth  a  felony 
to  be  committed,  though  it  be  by  the  intervention  of  a  third 
person,  is  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  It  is  likewise  a  rule, 
that  he,  who  in  anywise  commands  or  counsels  another  to 
conunit  an  unlawful  act,  is  accessory  to  all  that  ensues  upon 
that  unlawful  act,  but  is  not  accessory  to  any  act  distinct 
from  the  other.  (9) 

(5)  4  Blackstone,  Com.  34-35.         (8)  Id.  36.    24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94, 

(6)  Id.  35.  fi.  15. 

(7)  Id.  36.  (9)  3  BUck.  Com.  37* 
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AcoeMory  after  io6o.  An  accessoTj  after  the  hctj  is  where  a  person 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  heen  oommitted,  receives,  relieves, 
comforts,  or  assists  the  felon.  Therefore,  to  make  an  ac- 
cessory after  the  fisu;t,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  requisite  that 
he  knew  of  the  felony  committed,  (and  tlat  it  was  committed 
by  the  party  in  question).  (1)  In  the  next  place,  he  must 
receive,  relieve,  comfort,  or  assist  him.  And  generally,  any 
assistance  whatever  given  to  a  felon,  to  hinder  his  being  ap- 
prehended, tried,  or  suffering  punishment,  makes  the  assistor 
an  accessory ;  as,  furnishing  him  with  a  horse  to  escape  his 
pursuers,  money  or  victuals  to  support  him,  a  house  or  other 
shelter  to  conceal  him,  or  open  force  or  violence  to  rescue  or 
protect  him.  So  likewise  to  convey  instruments  to  a  felon 
to  enable  him  to  break  gaol,  or  to  bribe  the  gaoler  to  let 
him  escape,  makes  a  man  an  accessory  to  the  felony,  (2)  (but 
not  so,  of  merely  suffering  a  felon  to  escape).  (3)  To  relieve 
a  felon  in  (or  bailed  out  of)  prison,  with  clothes  or  other 
necessaries,  is  no  offence,  (nor  is  it  in  the  physician  or  sur* 
geon  who  attends  a  felon  sick  or  wounded,  although  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  felon)  (4),  the  crime  imputable  to  this  species 
of  accessory  being  the  hindrance  of  public  justice,  by  assist^ 
ing  the  felon  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  (5)  The 
felony  must  be  complete  at  the  time  of  the  assistance  given ; 

Keamt  relations  ^^  ^^  makes  uot  the  assistant  an  accessory.    But,  so  strict 

foionf  ^  *  ^B  ^^6  ^^9  where  a  felony  is  actually  complete,  the  nearest 
relations  are  not  suffered  to  aid  or  receive  one  another. 
Even  if  the  parent  assists  his  child^  or  the  child  the  parent ; 
if  the  brother  receives  the  brother,  the  master  his  servant, 
or  the  servant  his  master,  or,  even  if  the  husband  receives 
bis  wife,  who  have  any  of  them  committed  a  felony,  the  re- 

except  that  a       ccivers  bccome  accessories  after  the  feet.  (5)    But  a  married 

wife  mayoonoeal 

herhnsband.       womau  caunot  bccome  an  accessory  for  the  receipt  and  con-* 

cealment  of  her  husband ;  for  she  is  presumed  to  act  under 

his  coercion,  and,  therefore,  she  is  not  bound,  neither  ought 

she,  to  discover  her  lord.  (6) 

statatoiy  proTi.        1061.  Although  reccivers  of  stolen  goods,  not  being  within 

mSm.''^  ^    ^^^  above  definition,  were  not,  at  common  la^,  accessories  to 


(1)2  Hawk,  c  20,  s.  32.  (4)  1  Hale,  332. 

(2)  4  Black.  Com.  38-9.  (5)  4  Black.  Con 

(3)  1  Hale,  619.  (6)  Id.  89. 
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the  theft,  (7)  nor,  generally,  triable  until  the  person  guilty 
of  the  principal  offence  had  been  convicted ;  the  statute  law, 
[§  1201-3]  has  made  them  accessories  after  the  fact,  where 
the  original  offence  was  a  felony,  and,  whether  the  original  anaiogouH  to 

_xr  _  «  i  .J  •  11       ■  1  thosw  for  aoces- 

onence  was  a  felony  or  misdemeanor,  m  all  circumstances  scnries. 
liable  to  be  tried  for  a  substantive  offence,  equally  with  ac- 
*ce88ories. 

1062.  Legal  subtiltiefl  formerly  interfered  to  prevent  the  AocKSHoniBH 
trial  of  accessories  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  but  now  the     ^ 

act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  relating  to 
accessories  to,  and  abettors  of,  indictable  offences,  (24  &  25 
Vict,  c,  94) enacts  "as  to  accessories  before  the  fact  {eec.  1): 
Whosoever  shall  become  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  any  may  be  tneamd 
felony,  whether  the  same  be  a  felony  at  common  law  or  by  priacipiiiB; 
virtue  of  any  act  passed  or  to  be  passed,  may  be  indicted, 
tried,  convicted,  and  punished  in  all  respects  as  if  he  were  a 
principal  felon." (8)  (Sec.  2.)  "  Whosoever  shall  counsel,  pro-  »nd  indicted  as 
ciue,  or  command  any  other  person  to  comnut  any  felony,  ttantive  felons. 
whether  the  same  be  a  felony  at  common  law  or  by  virtue  of 
any  act  passed  or  to  be  passed,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
may  be  indicted  and  convicted  either  as  an  accessory  before 
the  fact  to  the  principal  felony,  together  with  the  principal 
felon,  or  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal  felon,  or  may 
be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a  substantive  felony  whether 
the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall  not  have  been  previously 
convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to  justice,  and 
may  thereupon  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  same  felony,  if  convicted  as 
an  accessory,  may  be  punished." 

1063.  "As  to  accessories  after  the  fact  {sec.  3):   Who-  Acxsenorkn after 
soever  shall  become  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  any  felony,  indicted  as  snch, 
whether  the  same  be  a  felony  at  conmion  law  or  by  virtue  of  tive  felony. 
any  act  passed  or  to  be  passed,  may  be  indicted  and  convicted 

either  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  principal  felony, 
togeth^  with  the  principal  felon,  or  after  the  conviction  of 
the  principal  felon,  or  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  of 

(7)  Because,  it  was  said,  they  re-  to  an  accessory  before  the  fact  being 
ceired  the  goods  only,  and  not  the  convicted,  that  his  principal  had  been 
/ehn,-'4  BI.  Com.  88.  acquitted,  the  statute  having  made  the 

(8)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the    offence  of  an  accessory  before  the  fact 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  86,  8.  1,  upon  which    a  substantive  felony. 

it  was  held  that  it  was  no  objection 
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treated  of. 


a  substantive  felony  whether  the  principal  felon  shall  or 
shall  not  have  been  previously  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall 
not  be  amenable  to  justice,  and  may  thereupon  be  pimished 
in  like  manner  as  any  accessory  after  the  &ct  to  the  same 
felony,  if  convicted  as  an  accessory,  may  be  punished.^ 
(Sec.  4.)  **  Every  accessory  after  the  fact  to  any  felony^ 
(except  where  it  is  otherwise  specially  enacted),  (9)  whether 
the  same  be  a  felony  at  common  law  or  by  virtue  of  any  act 
passed  or  to  1)e  passed,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
correction  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour."  (1) 

1064.  As  to  accessories  generally,  {sec.  6)  :  '*  Any  number 
of  accessories  at  different  times  to  any  felony,  and  any  num- 
ber of  receivers  at  different  times  of  property  stolen  at  one 
time,  may  be  charged  with  substantive  felonies  in  the  same 
indictment,  and  may  be  tried  together,  notwithstanding  the 
principal  felon  shall  not  be  included  in  the  same  indictment, 
or  shall  not  be  in  custody  or  amenable  to  justice." 

1065.  As  to  abettors  in  misdemeanors,  {sec,  8):  ^Whoso- 
ever shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  procure  the  commission  of 
any  misdemeanor,  whether  the  same  be  a  misdemeanor  at 
common  law  or  by  virtue  of  any  act  passed  or  to  be  passed, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  tried,  indicted,  and  punished  as  a  prin* 
cipal  offender." 

1066.  The  more  important  offences  will  now  be  referred 
to  :  in  the  first  place,  treason,  [§  1067]  and  felony  in  general ; 
[§1073]  then  offences  of  a  public  nature  or  injurious  to  the 
Queen's  prerogative ;  [§  1075]  to  which  is  added  a  brief 
notice  [§|1105]  of  offences  against  the  quarantine  laws ;  and 
afterwards  other  offences  against  person  [§1106]  and  pro- 
perty. [§1157] 

1067.  Treason  is  defined  to  be  an  offence  against  the 
security  of  the  Queen  and  her  dominions.  From  the  nature 
and  definition  of  this  crime,  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
create  many  constructive  treasons,  that  is,  to  raise,  by  forced 
and  arbitrary  constructions,  to  the  crime  and  punishment  of 
treason,  offences  which  never  were  suspected  to  be  such,  until 
the  statute  of  the  25th  Edward  III.  (st.  5,  c.  2)  declared  the 


(9)  As  to  aocesBories  after  the  fact        (1)  Ab  to  puniithmentof  Mceivcnof 
in  murder,  8U  |  1123(8).  Btolen  goods,  see  f  222,  1201-3. 
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offences  which,  for  the  future,  should  be  held  to  be  trea-  oompMingthe 

-      death  of  tbe 

son: — First. — When  a  mam  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  Kiiig,Quaan.or 

_  ,  ,      oWflwt  son  *"<^ 

death  of  our  lord  the  King^  or  our  lady  his  Queen,  or  their  h«ir. 
eldest  son  and  heir. 

1068.  Secondly. — If  a  mam  do  violate  the  Kmg's  compa^  SSi^^SLSlrt. 
Tiion,  or  the  King's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife 

of  the  King's  eldest  son  a/nd  heir, 

1069.  Thirdly. — If  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  lord  l^^^^^^nr 
the  King  in  his  reahn.    Though  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  inusxwim.  "* 
will  be  evidence  of  an  overt  act  for  compassing  the  King's 

death,  yet  if  the  charge  be  for  levying  war  only,  it  must  be 
proved  that  war  was  actually  levied,  to  bring  the  prisoner 
under  this  clause  of  the  statute.  (1)  If  war  be  levied,  all 
the  conspirators,  though  not  in  arms,  are  traitors.  Where 
great4iumbers,  by  force,  endeavour  to  remove  certain  persons 
from  the  King ;  or  to  deliver  men  out  of  prison,  or,  by  in- 
timidation and  violence,  to  force  the  repeal  of  a  law,  or  to 
reform  religion ;  these  acts  will  be  high  treason :  so  also,  to 
pull  down  aU  brothels,  ail  enclosures,  and  the  like;  the 
xmiversality  of  the  design  making  it  a  rebellion  against  the 
state,  an  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  an 
insolent  invasion  of  the  King's  authority.  But  where  a 
nimiber  of  persons  rise  to  remove  a  grievance  to  their  private 
interests,  as  to  pull  down  a  particular  house,  to  lay  open  a 
particular  enclosure,  they  are  only  considered  as  rioters.  (2) 
Some  offences,  amounting  to  treason,  are  in  the  present  day 
preferably  dealt  with  under  the  treason-felony  act,  the  maxi- 
mum ptmishment  under  which  is  penal  servitude  for  life.  (3) 

1070.  Fourthly. — If  a  man  be  adherent  to  the  King's  Being  adhMwit 
enevnies  vn  his  realm^  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  m  theung't 
the  realm,  or  elsewhere.  This  must  likewise  be  proved  by 
some  overt  act,  as  by  giving  them  intelligence  or  advice ; 
by  sending  them  money  or  provisions,  although  intercepted; 
by  selling  them  arms;  by  treacherously  surrendering  a 
fortress,  and  the  like.  By  enemies,  as  here  expressed,  must 
be  understood  either  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  with 
whom  we  are  at  open  war;  pirates,  who  may  invade  our 
coast,  without  any  open  hostilities  between  their  nation  and 
our  own,  and  without  any  commission  from  any  power  or 

(1)    1  Havkiiiii,  66.  (2)  4  Blacki^toDe,  Com.  81.        (S)  See  §  1076. 
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TREASON. 


Funi»hmf>nt  for 
high  trearton. 


Drawing  and 

qnartering 

abolishodinl870. 


Mtoprlson  of 
treaaou; 


panishment. 


Definition  of 
felony 


state  at  enmity  with  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  and  our 
own  fellow-aubjects,  when  in  actual  rebellion.  (4) 

107 1.  By  the  64  Geo.  3,  c.  146,  s.  1,  the  puniBhment  of  a 
man  convicted  oi  high  treason  was  to  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck 
imtil  dead,  and  that  afterwards  the  head  shall  be  severed 
from  the  body,  and  the  body  divided  into  four  quarters  and 
disposed  of  as  His  Majesty  or  his  successors  shall  think  fit ; 
and  {sec.  2)  the  Queen  may,  by  warrant  under  the  sign 
manual,  direct  that  the  offender  be  taken,  instead  of  drawn, 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  may  substitute  beheading 
whilst  alive,  instead  of  hanging.  The  33  &  84  Vict.  c.  23, 
8.  32  repeals  so  much  of  former  acts  as  required  the  judg- 
ment against  persons  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason  t<) 
include  the  drawing  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  exe<mtion, 
and,  after  execution,  the  severing  of  the  head  from  the  body, 
and  the  dividing  of  the  body  into  four  quarters. 
'  1072.  MiBPBisiON  OF  TREASON  consists  in  the  bare  know- 
ledge and  concealment  of  treason,  without  any  degree  of 
consent  thereto  ;  for  any  assent  makes  the  party  a  principal 
traitor.  This  concealment  becomes  criminal,  if  the  party 
apprised  of  the  treason  do  not,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,  reveal  it  to  some  judge  of  assize,  or  justice  of  the  peace. 
But  if  there  be  any  probable  circumstances  of  assent^  as  if 
one  go  to  a  meeting,  knowing  beforehand  that  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  is  intended,  or  being  in  such  company  once  by 
accident,  and  having  heard  such  treasonable  conspiracy,  meet 
the  same  company  again,  and  hear  more  of  it,  but  conceal 
it ;  this  is  an  implied  assent  in  law,  and  makes  the  concealer 
guilty  of  high  treason.  (5)  The  punishment  of  misprision  of 
treason  is,  loss  of  the  profits  of  lands  during  life,  forfeiture 
of  goods,  and  imprisonment  during  life.  (©) 

1073.  "Fblont"  is  defined  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  as 
"  an  offence  which  occasions  a  total  forfeiture  (7)  of  either 
lands  or  goods,  or  both,  at  common  law ;  and  to  which  capital 
or  other  punishment  may  be  superadded,  according  to  the 


(4)  4  Blackstone,  Com.  S3.    Other  (5)  4  Blackstoae,  Com.  120. 

offences  declared    by  the  statute    of  (6^  Id.  121. 

Edward  HI.  (§  1067)  are  no  longer  ^7)  Forfeiture  for  treason,  felony, 

punishable  capitally,  and,  by  the  course  and  /elo  de  se,  was  abolished  in   1871, 

of  recent  legislation,  have  been  reduced  by  the  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23. 
to  felonies. 
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degree  of  guilt."      The  term  ^^  miBdemeanor,"  in  its  legal  Kiademeanor,  as 
acceptation,  is  confined  to  such  indictable  offences  as  do  not  guished  from 
amount  to  treason  or  felony.  (8) 

1074.  Soldiers  who  are  convicted  of  felony  in  the  United  HUitaryfor. 
Kingdom,  or  elsewhere,  of  an  offence  amoimting  to  felony,  J^JStST" 
thereupon  forfeit  all  advantage  as  to  good  conduct  pay,  and  ^"Jl^ 
pension  on  discharge,  which  might  otherwise  have  accrued 

from  the  length  of  their /ormer  service.  (9) 

1075.  The  offences  of  a  public  nature,  or  injurious  to  the  offonoesin. 
Queen's  prerogative,  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  notice,  Que^i^^roga- 
are: — FeUmiovs  compasamg  to  levy  w;ar;[§  1076]  Offence  **^** 
rdcdvng  totheoova\\^\0'll'\  Tha  offence  of  aervvng  a  foreign 

pririce  or  atcUe ;  [§  1086]  The  embezzling  the  Queen^a  aiorea 
of  war ;  [§  1087]  Deaertion  from  the  Queen* a  armiea  in  tvme 
of  t(;ar;[§  1088]  Seducing  aoldiera  or  aadlora  from  their 
d/uty  and  oZiegrianca ;  [§1089]  Admvaistering  v/rdawfvl 
oatha  ;  [§  1090]  Illegal  travavng  and  driUmg ;  [§  1092]  Unr' 
lawful  asaembU^  ;  [§  1093]  and  BrecJeing  quarantine. 
[§1105] 

1076.  Felonioua  eompasai/ng  to  levy  war.  The  11  &  12  Felonious  com- 
Vict.  c.  12,  generally  known  as  the  TreasoTi^Felony  act,  ^^ 
without  in  any  way  abrogating  the  ancient  law  upon  treason, 
has  provided  a  more  lenient  way  of  dealing  with  cases  of 
constructive  treason.  [§1069]  It  enacts  {aec.  3)  that  ''If 
any  person  whatsoever  after  the  passing  of  this  act  shall, 
within  the  United  Kingdom  or  without,  oompass,  imagine, 
invent,  devise,  or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose  our  most 
gracious  lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  or  successors,  from  the 
style,  honour,  or  royal  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  other  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
and  countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs 
or  successors,  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compel  her  or  them  to  change 
her  or  their  measures  or  councils,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force 
or  constraint  upon,  or  in  order  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both 

(6^  Blackstone,  Com.  95.  learned  gentleman  who  prepared  the 

(9)  A.W.I 68.    The  definition  above  bills  for  the  consolidation  of  the  cri- 

given  (I  1073)  is  not  calculated  to  be  minal  law,  "  nothing   can    be    more 

practiouly  ueefal  to  officers  in  making  unsatisfactory  than    the    distinctions 

up  the  record  of  service  of  soldiers  between  felony  and  misdemeanor  in 

who    have   been    convicted    of   civil  the  present  day." — Greaves*  Criminal 

offences;    but,  as    regretted    by  the  Law  Acta,  IBGlf  "p.  xivi. 
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houses  or  either  house  of  parliament,  or  to  move  or  stir  any 
foreigner  or  stranger  with  force  to  invade  the  United  King- 
dom, or  any  other  Her  Majesty's  dominions  or  countries 
under  the  obeisance  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  sacoeaBors, 
and  such  compassings,  imaginations,  inventions,  devices  or 
intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  express,  utter,  or  declare  by 
publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  [or  by  open  and  advised 
speaking,  (1)]  or  by  any  overt  act  or  de^(2)  every  person 
so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
iranufasue  bj      thereof  shall  be  liable  "  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  s.  2  and  27  &  28 
or  impriflon.        Vict.  c.  47,  s.  2)  to  pcual  scrvitudo  for  life,  or  for  not  less 
"^  '  than  five  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years, 

•ithoogh  the       with  or  without  hard  labour.     It  also  enacts  {sec.  7)  that  if 
Aourant^to  the  fisu^ts  or  matters  proved  on  the  trial  of  any  person  amount 

to  treason,  such  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted 

of  such  felony,  and  if  tried  for  felony  shall  not  be  afterwards 

prosecuted  for  treason  upon  the  same  &cts. 

94  *  3«  Vict.  1077.  As  to  offences  relating  to  the  coin,  it  will  be  enough 

Coinage  offleiioM.  ^  refer  to  the  more  common  offences  dealt  with  imder  the 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  99,  consolidating  and  amending  the  statute 
connterfeitiiig     law  agaiust  offcuces  relating  to  the  coin.     By  sec.  2,  whoso- 

ever  counterfeits  the  gold  or  silver  coin ;  (3)  or,  sec,  3,  colours 
ootomringinTer    Counterfeit  coin  or  any  pieces  of  metal  with  intent  to  make 

them  pass  for  gold  or  silver  com  ;  or  colours  or  alters  genuine 
coin  with  intent  to  make  it  pass  for  a  higher  coin,  shall  be 
felony.  guilty  of  felouy  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not 

PnniriunflBt.       less  than  [Jive']  years,  or  to  imprisonment  for  two  years  with 
or  without  hard  labour  and  witii  or  without  solitary  confine- 
ment. 
Impairing  gold         1078.  By  scc,  4,  pcrsous  impairing,  diminishing  or  lighten- 
ing the  gold  or  silver  coin  with  intent  that  it  may  pass  cur- 

(1)  iSw. 4, limited proBecutione where  includes  "any  gold  or  silTer  coin 
the  compoMing  is  declared  **  by  open  coined  in  any  of  Her  Mnjesty's  mints. 
and  advised  speaking  only,**  to  *'  witoin  or  lawfully  current,  6y  virtue  tf  any 
two  years  next  after  the  passing  of  the  proclamation  or  otheriite,  in  any  part 
act  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  wbeth«r 

(2)  Sec.  6  provides  that  in  any  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  others 
indictment  for  felony  and«r  this  act^  wise.**  The  expression  "the  Qoeen's 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  charge  any  num-  copper  coin  "  in  like  manner  indndes 
ber  of  the  matters,  acts,  or  deeds,  by  any  copper  coin  and  any  coin  of 
which  such  compassings,  &c.,  shall  bronze  or  mixed  metal.  The  words  in 
have  been  expressed,  uttered,  or  de-  italic  were  inserted  on  the  passing  of 
dared.  the  present  act  in  1861,  and  indnde  all 

(3)  Under  the  interpretation  clauses  foreign  and  other  coins  legally  cuxxant 
of    this    act,    the    expression    **  the  in  the  colonies. 

Queen's  current  gold  or  silver  coin" 
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rent,  are  g^iilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  not  34  &  25  vict. 
exceeding  fourteen  or  less  than  [five]  years,  and  to  imprison-  ^* 

ment,  as  above,  §  1077.  Punishment. 

1079.  ^J  sec.  9,  "Whosoever  shall  tender,  utter,  or  put  utt«ring  conn- 
off  any  false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling  or  apparently  23S'<SSI**' 
intended  to  resemble  or  jpass  for  any  of  the  Queen's  current 
gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counter- 
feit," shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  be  im-  mMemeanor. 
prisoned  for  one  year,  as  above,  §  1077, 

1 08a  By  sec.  12,  persons  convicted  of  a  second  offence  of  a  second  offence, 
uttering,  &c.,  after  a  previous  conviction  for  the  same,  or 
after  a  conviction  of  felony  relating  to  the  coin,  are  guilty  of  feiony. 
felony  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  not  less  than 
three,  now  five   years,  or  imprisonment  for   two  years,  as 
above,  §  1077. 

108 1 .  By  sec.  13,  persons  uttering  foreign  coins,  or  medals,  uttering  foreign 
as  current  coin,  "being  of  less  value  than"  such  current  coin,  SdeSu^.'"**'*' 
are  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  as  above,  §  1077. 

1082.  By  sec.  14,  counterfeiting  the  copper  coin  is  a  felony  connterfMting 
punishable  by  not  more  than  seven  years'  penal  servitude  or  ^,^  *"**"'* 
two  years'  imprisonment  as  above,  §  1077. 

1083.  By  sec.  15,  uttering  base  copper  coin  is  a  misdemeanor  uttering  iwse 
punishable  by  not  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment,  as  above,  Tf^^^^or. 
§1077. 

1084.  Bjsec.  16,  defacing  the  current  coin,  gold,  silver,  or  stamping  names 
copper,  by  stamping  names  or  words  thereon,  is  a  misde-  ^"nitolteneMior 
meaner,  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  punishable  by  ' 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  but  the  act  is  in  this  case  silent  not  eouteix!^^ 
as  to  soUtary  confinement. 

1085.  Sec.  29  enacts  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  a  whatdhaiibe 
moneyer  or  other  officer  of  the  mint  to  prove  a  coin  conn-  of  the^^in'Sng 
terfeit,  but  that  it  may  be  proved  by  any  other  credible  **°°**'''®*'- 
witness ;  and  sec.  1  declares  that  any  current  coin  which  Rules  of  inter. 
shall  be  gilt,  silvered,  coloured,  washed,  or  cased  over,  or  in  °°*  ** 
any  manner  altered  so  as  to  resemble  a  higher  denomination, 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  "  counterfeit  coin ; "  and  farther,  that  "counterfeit," 
having  in  possession  shall  extend  to  "  knowing  and  wilfully  " 
having  it  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  any  other  person, 
and  to  the  having  it  in  any  place ;  whether  for  the  benefit  of 
the  offender  or  that  of  any  other  person. 

F  r 
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Serring  a  foreign 
state; 


diiobQTing  the 

Qoeen^ilettsrof 

recalL 


Bnteiinga 
foreign  aervioa 
without  Her 
ICajesty'B  leave ; 

S8  &  84  Yict. 
C.90  ; 


or  indadng 
oUieiB  to  do  80 ; 


or  leaving  or 
inducing  othen 
to  leave  the 
Queen's  do- 
minions with 
the  like  intent. 


Embezxiing 
stores  of  war. 


io86.  Serving  a  foreiffn  prmce  or  state.  Entering  into 
the  service  of  any  foreign  state  without  the  Queen's  consent, 
or  contracting  with  it  any  engagement  which  subjects  the 
party  to  an  influence  or  control,  inconsistent  with  the  alle- 
giance due  to  the  sovereign,  is  at  common  law  a  high  mis- 
demeanor and  punishable  accordingly.  (4)  Disobedience  to 
the  Queen's  letter  to  a  subject,  commanding  him  to  return 
from  beyond  the  seas ;  or  to  the  Queen's  writ  of  7i«  exeat 
regno,  commanding  a  subject  to  stay  at  home,  is  a  high 
misprision  and  contempt.  And  it  is  considered  so  high  an 
offence  to  prefer  the  interest  of  a  foreign  state  to  that  of  our 
own,  that  any  act  is  criminal  which  may  but  incline  a  man  to 
do  so  ;  as  to  receive  a  pension  from  a  foreign  prince  without 
the  leave  of  the  Queen.  (5)  And  with  respect  to  serving  or 
procuring  others  to  serve  foreign  states,  the  "  Foreign  En- 
listment Act,  1870,"  repeals  the  59  Geo.  3,  c.  69,  and  {sec.  4) 
enacts  that  ^'  If  any  person  without  license  of  Her  Majesty, 
being  a  British  subject,  within  or  without  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  accepts,  or  agrees  to  accept,  any  commission  or 
engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign 
state  at  war  with  any  foreign  state  at  peace  with  Her 
Majesty,  or  whether  a  British  subject  or  not  within  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  induces  any  other  person  to  accept,  or 
agree  to  accept"  such  commission  or  engagement — ^he  shall 
be  punishable  by  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
or  fine,  or  both  punishments.  The  same  penalty  is  enacted 
{sec,  5)  for  a  British  subject  leaving  the  Queen's  dominions 
with  intent  to  serve  a  foreign  state,  as  above ;  or  any  person 
inducing  another  to  do  so. 

1087.  Embezzling  the  Que&rCs  stores  of  war.  Persons, 
subject  to  the  mutiny  act,  can  be  punished  for  embezzlement 
by  sentence  of  a  court  martial  only  under  the  powers  of  the 
mutiny  act,  [§  205]  though  the  trial  be  held  abroad,  where 
there  may  be  no  form  of  civil  judicature  in  force.  (6) 


(4)  Blackstone,  Com.  122. 

(6)  1  Hawkins,  91. — It  is  decl&red 
in  the  regoktions  respecting  foreign 
orders,  "  Ko  subject  of  Her  Mi^'esty 
shall  accept  a  foreign  order  from  the 
sdvereign  of  any  foreign  country,  or 
wear  the  insignia  thereof,  wiUiout 
having  previously  obtained  Her  Ma- 
jesty's permission  to  that  effect,  signi- 
fied by  a  warrant  under  her  royal 
sign  manual."    Q.R.  App.  No.  2. 


(6)  Letter    of   the    commander  in 
chief,   12th    December,    1S07* 

The  **  Naval  Stores  Act,  1867,**  and 
the  "  War  Department  Stores  Act,"  re- 
pealing former  acts,  make  provision  as 
to  marking  of  government  stores,  and 
the  obliteration  of  marks,  and  receiving 
marked  stores,  incorporating  in  these 
acts  the  provisions  of  the  act  24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  96,  as  to  larceny,  &c    [§11 581 
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1088.  Desertion  from  the  QueerCa  armies  in  time  of  war. 
The  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act  make  it  unnecessary  to 
notice  in  this  place  desertion  as  a  felony  injurious  to  the 
prerogative.  It  may  however  be  remarked,  that  soldiers 
deserting  from  the  King's  armies  were  punishable  as  felons 
by  the  18  Henry  6,  c.  19,  and  subsequent  acts. 

1089.  Seducmg  soldiers  or  sailors  from  their  duty  and  sodoctionof 
allegiance.    The  37  G-eo.  3,  c.  70,  a  similar  act  having  been  Suo^  ^ 
passed  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland  of  the  same  date,  both 

made  perpetual  by  the  57  Creo.  3,  c.  7,  enacts,  that  any 
person  who  shall  maliciously  and  advisedly  endeavour  to  ^^j^^^ 
seduce  any  person  serving  in  His  Majesty's  service,  by  sea 
or  land,  &om  his  duty  and  allegiance  ;  or  to  incite  any  per- 
son ta  commit  any  act  of  mutiny  or  mutinous  practice,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  (7  WiU.  4  &  1  VicL  c,  91,  s.  1,  and  20 
&  21  Vict.  c.  3,  and  .27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  2)  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  l_five']  years,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  three  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement. 

1090.  Admvnistering  wnlawfvl  oaJths,    The  37  Geo.  3,  AdminiHerintr 
c.  123  enacts,  that  whoever  shall  administer,  or  cause  to  be  °'^^'°****'**^ 
administered,  or  shall  be  present  at,  and  consenting  to  the 
administering  of,  or  shall  take  any  oath  or  engagement 
intended  to  bind  any  person  in  any  mutinous  or  seditious 
purpose,  or  to  belong  to  any  seditious  society  or  confederacy, 

or  to  obey  any  committee  or  any  person  not  having  legal 

authority  for  that  purpose,  or  not  to  give  evidence  against 

any  confederate  or  other  person,  or  not  to  discover  any 

unlawful  combinations,  or  any  illegal  act,  or  any  illegal 

oath  or  engagement,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable 

(20  &  21  Vid.  c.  3)  to  penal  servitude  for  seven  years,  or 

not  less  than  three  (now  ^t;e)  years.    Compulsion  shall  be  no  compnision, 

excuse,  unless  the  person,  within  four  days  after  he  has  had 

opportimity,  disclose  the  whole  of  the  case  to  a  justice  of  witfnexciue. 

the  peace ;  or,  if  a  seaman  or  soldier,  to  his  commanding 

officer^ 

1 09 1.  By  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  104  (to  render  the  foregoing  oatin to  commit 
statute  more  effectual)  it  is  enacted  that  every  person  who  ****>**<>' '•^^J^- 
shall  in  any  manner  or  form,  administer  or  cause  to  be  admin- 
istered, or  be  aiding  or  assisting  at  the  administering  of  any 

oath  or  engagement,  purporting  or  intending  to  bind  any 
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tTAinlcg, 


A'mSademMuior. 


Biota, 

routa,  and  nn* 
lawful 
vaembliea. 


Unlawfol 
anembljr ; 


a  riot. 


pei*6on  taking  the  same  to  commit  any  treason  oi'  murder, 
or  any  felony  pimishable  by  law  with  death,  shall,  on  con- 
viction, be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  (7  WiU.  4  &  1  Vict. 
c.  91,  &c.)  be  liable  (7)  to  penal  servitude  for  seven  years, 
and  not  less  than  [ytt;^]  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  three  years ;  and  every  person  takmg  such  oath, 
not  being  compelled  thereto,  shall  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  such  term  of  years  as  the  court  before  which 
the  offender  be  tried,  shall  adjudge.  (7) 

1092.  Illegal  training  and  drilling.  The  60  Creo.  3  & 
1  Creo.  4.  c.  1  {sec.  l)'prohibits  all  meetings  and  assemblies, 
for  the  purpose  of  military  training,  without  authority  from 
His  Majesty,  or  the  lieutenant,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace : 
and  every  person  present  at  such  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  or  drilling  others,  shall  on  conviction  be  liable  (20 
&  21  Vict.  c.  3)  to  penal  servitude  for  seven,  or  not  less  than 
three  (now  five)  years,  or  imprisonment  for  two  years.  Per- 
sons attending  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained,  or  who 
shall  be  trained  or  drilled  to  the  use  of  arms,  or  to  the  prac- 
tice of  military  exercise,  movements,  or  evolutions,  being 
legally  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years. 

1093.  Unlawful  aaaemblies  and  riots.  It  may  be  desirable 
to  give  the  legal  definition  of  these  terms,  (7)  and  to  preBetce 
a  brief  statement  of  the  law  on  these  points,  by  the  opinions 
of  able  lawyers,  who  at  different  periods  have  clearly  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  to  the  power  and  duty  of  military 
men  and  private  persons,  to  interfere  for  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  riotous  assemblies. 

1094.  An  unlawful  aasewhly  is  when  three  or  more  do 
assemble  themselves  together  (though  they  afterwards  depart 
of  their  own  accord,  without  doing  anything),  with  an  intent 
mutually  to  assist  one  another  against  any  who  shall  oppose 
them,  in  the  execution  of  some  enterprise  of  a  privoite  nature, 
with  force  of  violence,  against  the  peace,  or  to  the  manifest 
terror  of  the  people,  whether  the  act  intended  were  of  itself 
lawful  or  unlawful :  to  constitute  a  riot,  there  must  be,  not 
only  the  unlawful  assembly  of  three  or  more,  but  some  act 
of  violence,  or  at  least  such  an  apparent  tendency  thereto  as 


(7)  A  rout  is  wherp  three  or  more,    make  some  advances  towards  the  exe- 
constituting  an  unlawfiil  assembly,  do    cution  of  the  intended  enterprise. 
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nay  he  naturally  apt  to  strike  terror  into  the  people,  as  the 
Vio w  of  arms,  threatening  speeches,  or  turbulent  gestures.  (9) 

1095.  But  a  riot  is  not  less  a  riot,  nor  an  illegal  meeting  niegai  meeting* 
OSS  an  illegal  meeting,  because  the  proclamation  required  by  Slititlltodby'**^* 
:  he  riot  act  has  not  been  read ; — ^the  eflfect  of  that  proclama-  **® '*®'»**' 
lion  being  to  make  the  parties  guilty  of  a  felony  if  they 

:lo  not  disperse  within  the  hour.  If  it  be  not  read,  or  in 
^ases  where  provisions  of  the  statute  are  not  applicable,  the 
common  law  offence  remains,  and  it  is  a  misdeameanor.  (10) 

1096.  The  following  opinion,  by  the   first  Lord   Ellen-  opinion  of  Lord 
l)oroiigh,  in  1801,  being  then  attorney  general,  is  inserted  in      *°  "°* 
tVie  Queen's  Begulations  (1)  for  the  information  and  guidance 

of  officers  proceeding  with  troops  in  aid  of  the  civil  power : 
^^  In  case  of  sudden  riot  or  disturbance  "  (the  latter  word  being 
assumed  to  import  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  an  assembled 
multitude,)  "atiy  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,   without  the 
presence  of  a  peace  officer  of  any  description,  may  arm  them^ 
selves  and  of  course  may  use  ordinary  Tneana  of  foroeyio 
suppress  such  riot  and  disturbance.     This  was  laid  down  in 
my  liord  Chief  Justice  Popham's  reports,  121,  and  Keeling, 
79,  as  having  been  resolved  by  all  the  judges,  in  the  39th  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  be  good  law,  and  has  certainly  been 
recognized  by  Hawkins  and  other  writers  on  the  crown  law^ 
and  by  various  judges  at  different  periods  since.     And  what 
Hia  Majesty's  subjects  mxiy  do,  they  also  ought  to  do  for  the 
suppression  of  public  tumult,  when  an  exigency  requires  that 
such  means  be  resorted  to.   Whatever  any  other  clasa  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  may  allowably  do  in  this  particular,  the  Dnty  of  widicra 
military  may  unquestionahly  do  also.     By  the  conmion  ■ndtnmnituon** 
law,  every  description  of  peace  officer  may,  and  ought  to  do, 
not  only  all  that  in  him  lies  towards  the  suppression  of  riots, 
but  may,  and  ought  to  command  all  other  persons  to  assist 
therein.    However  it  is  by  all  means  advisable  to  procure  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  attend,  and  for  the  military  to  act 
under  his  i/m/mediate  orders,  when  such  attendance  and  the 
sanction  of  such  orders  can  be  obtained,  as  it  not  only  pre- 
vents any  disposition  to  unnecessary  violence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  act  in  repelling  the  tumult,  but  it  induces  also, 
from  the  known  authority  of  such  magistrates,  a  more  ready 

(9)  1  Hawkins,  296.  (1^)  Ste  $  1104.  (1)  Q.K.  912. 
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submission  on  the  part  of  the  rioters,  to  the  measures  nsed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  still,  in  cases  of  great  and  sudden 
emergency  J  the  military ,  as  well  as  all  ether  individutcUaj 
may  ad  withavi  their  presence,  or  without  any  other  peace 
officer  whatever.'' 

1097.  In  1802  Sir  James  Mansfield,  chief  justice  of  ihe 
common  pleas,  said :  '^  Since  much  has  been  said  about  sol- 
diers, I  will  correct  a  strange  mistaken  notion  which  has  got 
abroad,  that  because  men  are  soldiers,  they  cease  to  be  citi- 
zens :  a  soldier  is  gifted  with  all  the  rights  of  other  citizens, 
and  he  is  as  much  bound  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace  or 
a  felony,  as  any  other  citizen.  In  1780  this  mistake  extended 
to  an  alarming  degree :  soldiers,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
stood  by  and  saw  felonies  conmiitted,  houses  burnt  and  pulled 
down  before  their  eyes,  by  persons  whom  they  might  lawfully 
have  put  to  death,  if  they  could  not  otherwise  prevent  them, 
without  interfering ;  some  because  they  had  no  commanding 
officer  to  give  them  the  command,  and  some  because  there 
was  no  justice  of  the  peace  with  them.  (2)  It  is  the  niore 
extraordinary,  because  formerly  the  posse  comitatvSj  which 
was  the  strength  to  prevent  felonies,  must,  in  a  great  pro- 
portion, have  consisted  of  military  tenants,  who  held  kmds  by 
the  tenure  of  military  service.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  mischief^  or  for  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
it  is  not  only  the  right  of  soldiers,  but  it  is  their  duty  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  assisting  the  execution  of  a  legal 
process,  or  to  prevent  any  crime  or  mischief  being  conmodtted. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  the  mistake  should  be 
corrected,  which  supposes  that  an  Englishman,  by  taking 
upon  him  the  additional  character  of  a  soldier,  puts  off  any 
of  the  rights  or  duties  of  an  Englishman."  (3) 

1098.  The  lord  chief  justice  (Tindal)  in  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  on  the  special  commission  at  Bristol  in  1831, 
said  :  *'  In  th^  first  place,  by  the  common  law,  every  private 
person  may  lawfully  endeavour,  of  his  own  authority,  and 


(2)  On  this  occnsion,  the  foUowiDg 
general  order  was  issued  to  all  His 
MfyestyB  forces  in  Great  Britain,  and 
was  publicly  notified  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  same  day : — 
* '  G.  0.    Adi.-Gen.  Office,  June  7, 1 780. 

*'In  obedience  to  an   order  of  the 
King  in  council,  the  military  are  to  act 


without  waiting  for  directions  from  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  to  use  fone  for 
dispersing  the  illegal  and  tnmaltaoi» 
assemblies  of  the  people/' 

"  Wm.  Akhebst,  A.G.- 
(3)  Sir  F.  Burdett  v.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  4  Taunton,  449. 
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'mthout  any  warrant  or  sanction  of  the  magistrate,  to  suppress 
a  riot  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  may  disperse  or 
assist  in  dispersing  those  who  are  assembled :  he  may  stay 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  from  executing  their  purpose  : 
he  may  stop  and  prevent  others,  whom  he  shall  see  coming 
up,  from  joining  the  rest,  and  not  only  has  he  the  authority, 
but  it  is  his  bounden  duty  as  a  good  subject  of  the  King  to 
perform  this  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  If  the  riot  be 
general  and  dangerous,  he  may  arm  himself  against  evil  doers 
to  keep  the  peace.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  case  called  '  the  case  of 
arms'  (Popham's  fieports,  121),  although  the  judges  add, 
^  that  it  would  be  more  discreet  for  every  one  in  such  a  case 
to  attend  and  be  assistant  to  the  justices,  sheriffs,  or  other 
ministers  of  the  King,  in  doing  this.^  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  more  advisable  so  to  do,  for  the  presence  and  authority  of 
the  magistrate  would  restrain  the  proceeding  to  such  ex- 
tremities, until  the  danger  was  sufficiently  immediate,  or 
until  some  felony  was  either  committed  or  could  not  be  pre- 
vented without  recourse  to  arms ;  and  at  all  events  the  assist- 
ance given  by  men^^ho  act  in  subordination  to,  and  concert 
with,  the  civil  magistrate  will  be  more  effectual  to  attain  the 
object  proposed^  than  any  efforts,  however  well  intended,  of 
separate  and  disunited  individuals.  But  if  the  occasion  de- 
mands immediate  action,  and  no  opportunity  is  given  for 
procuring  the  advice  or  sanction  of  the  magistrate,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  subject  to  act  for  himself  and  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  in  suppressing  a  riotous  and  tumultuous 
assembly ;  and  he  may  be  assured  that  whatever  is  honestly 
done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  that  object,  will  be  sup- 
ported and  justified  by  the  common  law ;  and  whilst  I  am 
stating  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  law  on  every  subject 
of  the  realm,  I  wish  to  observe  that  the  law  acknowledges 
no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  soldier  and  the 
private  individual.  The  soldier  is  still  a  citizen,  lying  under 
the  same  obligation,  and  invested  with  the  same  authority, 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  King,  as  any  other  subject.  If 
the  one  is  bound  to  attend  the  call  of  the  civil  magistrates, 
so  also  is  the  other ;  if  the  one  may  interfere  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  the  occasion  demands  it,  vdthout  the  requisition 
of  the  magistrate,  so  may  the  other  too ;  if  the  one  may 
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employ  arms  for  that  purpose,  when  arms  are  necessary^  the 
soldier  may  do  the  same*  Undoubtedly  the  same  exercifle 
of  discretion  which  requires  the  private  subject  to  act  in 
subordination  to,  and  in  aid  of,  the  magistrate,  rather  than 
upon  his  own  authority,  before  recourse  is  had  to  arms,  ought 
to  operate  in  a  still  stronger  degree  with  a  military  force. 
But  where  the  danger  is  pressing  and  immediate, — ^where 
the  felony  has  actually  been  committed  or  cannot  otherwise 
be  prevented,  and,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  no 
opportuniiy  is  offered  of  obtaining  a  requisition  firom  the 
proper  authorities,  the  military  subjects  of  the  King,  like  his 
civil  subjects,  not  only  may,  but  are  bound  to  do  their  utmost, 
of  their  0¥m  authority,  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  out- 
rage, to  put  down  riot  and  tumult,  and  to  preserve  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people.*^ 
optoioaof  Mr.         lOQQ.  On  the  trial  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  in  the  Court 

Justice  ^^  ^ 

Littiedoie.  of  King's  Bench,  on  an  information  filed  by  the  attorney 

general,  charging  the  mayor  with  n^lect  of  duty  during  the 
riots  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Justice  Littledale,  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  observed :  *'  Then,  gentlemen,  another  charge 
upon  the  mayor  is,  that  upon  being  required  to  ride  along 
with  Major  Beckwith,  he  did  not  do  so.  Gentlemen,  in  my 
opinion,  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so  in  point  of  law.  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  bound  to  ride  along 
and  charge  with  the  military :  I  think  he  was  not  bound  to 
do  so ;  a  military  officer  may  act  without  authority  of  the 
magistrate,  if  he  choses  to  take  the  responsibility;  but  though 
that  is  the  strict  law,  there  are  few  military  men  who  will 
take  upon  themselves  to  act  without  a  magistrate,  except  on 
the  most  pressing  occasion,  where  it  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  a  great  deal  of  destruction  of  life ; — a  man,  generally 
speaking,  does  not  like  to  do  it  without  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate,  though  the  authority  need  not  be  given  by  his 
presence.  The  mayor  did  give  his  authority  to  act, — the 
order  has  been  given  in  evidence, — he  requested  Colonel 
Brereton  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace.  I 
should  say,' in  point  of  law,  a  magistrate  is  not  bound  to  ride 
with  the  soldiers,  and  more  pa^icularly  on  this  occasion, 
where  the  presence  of  the  mayor  might  be  required  to  give 
general  direction.  If  he  made  one  charge,  he  must  make  as 
many  other  charges  as  the  soldiers  make.     It  is  not  in  evi- 
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dence  that  the  mayor  was  able  to  ride :  there  is  a  surmise 
that  he  had  been  seen  on  horseback  ;  but  he  was  not  a  gen^ 
tleman  in  the  habit  of  riding.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
some  one  person  did  not  see  him  on  horseback,  but  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  ride  if  you  make  a  charge,  but  you  must 
ride  as  soldiers  do ;  if  you  do  not  ride  in  a  military  manner, 
the  probability  is  you  would  soon  be  unhorsed,  and  do  more 
harm  than  good ;  and  more  than  that,  if  a  man  was  to  appear 
in  a  plain  dress,  heading  the  military,  if  the  mob  were  dis- 
posed to  resist,  the  mob  would  select  him  out  to  destroy  him ; 
and  I  do  not  apprehend  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  person 
who  gives  general  directions,  to  expose  himself  to  all  kinds 
of  personal  danger.  It  is  the  case  with  generals  in  the  army; 
they  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  expose  themselves  to 
personal  danger ;  if  his  troops  are  defeated,  a  general  officer 
may  think  it  necessary  for  him  to  lead  them  on ;  he  may  go 
and  lead  them,  as  being  the  first  man ;  but  in  general  conduct 
of  military  manoeuvres,  it  is  not  the  practice  for  a  general 
officer  to  expose  himself  in  the  front  of  the  charge.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  a  magistrate  should  do  it.  I  can  conceive 
of  a  case  where  it  might  be  prudent  for  a  magistrate  to  do  it, 
— ^where  there  was  any  likelihood  of  the  military  not.succeed- 
ing  for  want  of  a  magistrate ;  but  upon  this  occasion  it  was 
not  necessary."  (1 ) 

I  lOO.  From  these  several  opinions  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  soidten,  m 
required,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  soldiers  as  of  other  the  maj  wappnm 
Queen's  subjects,  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  and 
that  they  may  interfere  without  any  warrant  or  sanction 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  for  the  prevention,  and  lawfully  put 
to  death  persons  in  the  actual  commission,  of  felony,  as  the 
burning  or  destruction  of  houses,  stacks,  or  shipping,  if  not 
able  otherwise  to  restrain  them.  But  a^Mr.  Justice  Little- 
dale  remarked,  ^  there  are  few  military  men  who  will  take 
upon  themselves  to  act,  except  on  the  most  pressing  occa- 
sions." No  doubt,  as  laid  down  in  the  "case  of  arms" 
[§  1098],  "  it  would  be  more  discreet  to  be  assistant  to  the 
justices  ; "  and  in  this  view,  the  Queen's  Regiilations  for  many 
years  have  pointed  out  that  ^'no  officer  is  to  go  out  with  troops 
in  the  suppression  of  riot,  the  maintenance  of  the  public 

(1)  Published  Report  of  the  trial,    hand  roport  of  Mr.  Gurney,  pp.  419» 
accuiHtely  trauscrib^  from  the  short-    420. 
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peace,  or  the  execation  of  the  law,  except  upon  the  requisi- 
tion of  a  magistrate,  in  writing^; (2)  and  farther:  ^That 
the  magistrate  is  to  accompany  the  troops,  and  the  officer  is 
to  remain  near  him : "  that  the  officer  ^  is  not  to  give  the  woid 
of  command  to  fire  unless  distinctly  required  to  do  so  by  the 
magistrate :  **  ^  that  the  firing  is  to  cease  the  instant  it  is  no 
longer  necessary,  whether  the  magistrate  may  order  the  ces- 
sation or  not."  These  instructions  (3)  obviously  contemplate, 
that  the  magistrate,  as  well  as  the  officer,  will  perform  his 
doty  zealously ;  but  should  a  case  arise,  as  at  Bristol,  where 
the  safety  of  a  city  and  the  lives  of  thousands  were  endan- 
gered, the  town  being  fired  in  several  places,  the  public  pri- 
sons forced  or  destroyed,  and  the  prisoners  set  at  large,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops 
would  not  only  be  justified,  but  required  to  take  upon  him 
the  responsibility  which  the  magistrate,  by  not  accompanying 
the  troops,  may  decline;  and  which,  as  appears  by  Mr. 
Justice  Littledale's  charge,  [§  1099]  he  may  do  or  not  in  his 
discretion.  (4)  What  this  learned  judge  remarked  in  his 
charge  when  referring  to  a  magistrate  or  peace  officer,  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  suppressing  a  riot,  is  more  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  case  of  an  officer  in  command  of  troops 
employed  on  such  duty :  ^*  On  the  one  hand,  if  he  exceeds 
his  power  and  occasions  death,  or  the  destruction  of  property 
or  other  violence  or  injury,  he  is  liable  to  be  proc^led 
against  by  indictment  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  or  as  the 
case  may  happen  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  neglect  his 
duty  and  does  not  do  enough,  he  is  liable  to  be  proceeded 

(2)  Confidential  inBtractions,  dated  then  held  the  eommiind.  The^  point 
27th  March,  1835;  afterwards  em-  out  that  the  military  may  legally  act — 
bodied  in  the  Queen's  Regolationa.  Ut — "  For  their  own  defence,  and 
They  were  repeated  on  the  revision  of  then  the  necessity  must,  of  course,  be 
t^e  regulations  in  1868,  with  the  most  decided  by  their  own  officer."* 
important  addition  (Q.R  914)  "  or  in  2nd. — "  In  aid  of  the  civil  power,  in 
cases  of  great  and  sudden  emergency  which  case  they  most  be  accompanied 
referred  to  in  para.  912.*'     (Quoted  by  a  magistrate.*' 

above,  J  1096.)  8id. — "In  the  aid  of  the  owner  of 

(3)  Q.R.91 6-920.  property,  attacked  by  a  riotous  mob,  ia 

(4)  The  following  extracts  from  a  which  case  the  owner  may  delegate  to 
communication  made  by  the  secretaiy  the  soldier  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
of  state  for  the  home  depaurtment,  were  defence,  which  belongs  to  himsell',  and 
circulated  in  the  northern  district  some  which  he  may  equally  delegate  to  any 
years  since  by  the  migor  general  who  friend  or  servants." 


'  *  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  officer,  in  these  cases,  acts  at  his  own 
peril,  and  that  he  may  be  culled  on  to  justify  himself  before  the  civil  tribanM. 
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against,  as  charged  in  this  information,  for  a  criminal  neglect 
of  duty.  You  will  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
in  which  a  man  is  placed, — ^he  is  bound  to  hit  the  exact  line 
between  an  excess  and  doing  what  is  sufficient, — ^there  is  only 
one  precise  line,  and  how  difficult  it  is,  in  cases  of  riots  of 
this  kind,  to  hit  that  line : — that  will  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  this  case.  Still,  however,  in  point  of  law  he 
is  boimd  to  do  it ;  and  though  you  will  give  a  very  lenient 
consideration  to  it,  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  he  has 
hit  that  precise  line  or  not."  (5) 

I  loi.  By  the  definition  before  quoted  [§  1094],  three  Fmtber  nmvki 
persons  are  essential  to  a  riot :  therefore,  if  the  evidence  fail  ■'**'***^ 
as  to  all  but  two  they  are  necessarily  freed.  Women  are 
punishable  as  rioters,  but  not  infants  ucdar  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion. (6)  The  intended  enterprise  must  be  of  a  private 
and  not  of  a  public  nature ;  if  pwblic,  as  to  redress  public 
grievance,  it  amounts  to  high  treason,  but  [§  1076]  it  may 
be  charged  as  felony  only.  One  of  the  rioters  at  Bristol  in- 
dicted for  felony  in  attacking  the  public  prisons,  pleaded 
that  the  offence  was  treason,  not  felony,  as  he  had  openly 
declared  that  he  would  destroy  all  the  prisons  in  the  kingdom. 
The  judge  overruled  the  objection,  admitting  that  the  offence 
was  treasonable,  but  asserting  that  still  it  might  also  be 
felony. 

1 102.  The  punishment  for  a  riot  at  common  law  is  fine  or  Bk>t,aini«. 
imprisonment,  or  both ;  and  by  the  3  Creo.  4,  c  114,  such  fmniabAUei^ 
imprisonment  may,  if  the  court  think  fit,  be  with  hard  imoriS^eDt, 
labour.  *" 

1103.  If  the  persons  tumultuously  assembled  are  above  Riotftctnnden 
the  number  of  twelve,  even  although  a  riot  may  not  have  llj^^^^f^o. 
been  as  yet  committed,  (8)  the  1  Geo.  1,  st.  2,  c  5,  commonly  SZuSoS*"^' 
called  the  riot  act,  becomes  applicable.     Magistrates  gene-  «»«^«*'<»rt»»- 
rally  have  recourse  to  this  statute  in  suppressing  riotous 
assemblies,  but,  as  before  shown,  it  is  still  competent  to 

them  by  the  common  law  to  suppress  such  assemblies  without 
resorting  to  it ;  and  in  extreme  cases  not  admitting  delay,  it 
is  obviously  their  duty  to  do  so.  By  the  first  section,  if  any 
twelve  persons  or  more  are  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumul- 

(5)  Prioted  report  of  the  tiial,  pp.        (8)  S.  v.  James,    5  Carrington  & 
397,  398.  Payne,  163. 

(6)  1  Hawkins,  299. 
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OFFENCES  OF  A  PUBLIC  ITATUBE. 


Rioten  re- 
maining one 
boor  together 
after  proclama- 
tion. 


Fofin  of 
proclamatioii, 
oonxmonly 
called '*  reading 
tberioiact.** 


Jnstiees  may 
oall  upon  all 
persons  to 
tmist. 


and  snch  pereoiiB 
are  indemnified 
in  the  event  of 
any  Kmb  of  life. 


Besisting 
reading  of 
proclamation. 


tuously  assembled,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peaee^ 
and  any  one  justice  of  the  peace,  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
or  his  imder-sheriff,  or  the  mayor,  bailiff,  or  other  head  officer 
of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  shall  require  or  command 
them,  by  proclamation  in  the  Queen^s  name,  to  disperse ; 
and  if,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  notwithstanding' 
such  proclamation  made,  they  continue  together /or  an  hour 
afterwardsy  such  continuing  together  shall  be  felony.  The 
second  section  enacts,  ^  That  the  order  and  form  of  the  pro- 
clamation that  shall  be  made  by  the  authority  of  this  act 
shall  be  as  hereafter  followeth  ;  (that  is  to  say)  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  other  persons  authorized  by  this  act  to  make 
the  said  proclamation,  shall,  among  the  said  rioters,  or  as 
near  to  them  as  he  can  safely  come,  with  a  loud  voice  com- 
mand, or  cause  to  be  commanded,  silence  to  be,  while  pro- 
clamation is  making,  and  after  that,  shall  openly,  and  with  a 
loud  voice,  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  proclamation  of  these 
words,  or  like  in  effect."  ^'Our  sovereign  lord  the  King 
{Queen)  chargeth  and  commandeth  aU  persons  being  assemr- 
bled,  immediately  to  disperse  th&msdves,  and  peaceably  to 
depart  to  their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful  business,  upon 
the  pains  contained  in  the  a^ct  made  in  the  first  year  of 
King  Oeorge  the  First,  for  preventing  tumuMs  and  riotous 
ass&nMies.  Ood  save  the  King^'  {Queen).  (9)  The  third 
section  requires  every  justice  of  the  peace,  and  all  peace 
officers  are  required  to  seize,  and  are  authorized  to  call  on  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  age  and  ability  to  assist  in  seizing 
such  persons  as  unlawfully  continue  assembled  one  hour  after 
the  proclamation  is  made,  in  order  to  their  being  carried 
before  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law ;  and  if  they 
make  resistance,  and  happen  to  be  killed,  maimed,  or  hurt, 
then  every  justice  of  the  peace,  peace  officer,  and  all  and 
singular  persons  being  aiding  and  assisting  to  them,  are  in- 
demnified, as  well  against  the  Queen's  majesty  as  against  all 
and  every  other  person  of,  for,  or  concerning  such  killing, 
maiming,  or  hurting.  If  the  reading  of  the  proclamation 
be  by  force  opposed,  or  the  person  making  or  going  to  make 
proclamation  be  in  any  manner  wilftLlly  hurt  or  hindered 


(9)  The  corresponding  Irish  act  vas  **  made  in  the  twenty-MTenUi  year  of 
King  Oeorge  the  Third." 
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from  the  reading  of  it,  the  persons  opposing,  hindering,  or  pnniBhmeiitot 
halting,  and  abto  all  persons  to  whom  such  proclamation  tbe  riot  act. 
ought  to  have  been  made,  continuing  together  for  one  hour 
after  such  let  or  hinderance,  and  knowing  of  such  hinderance, 
are  declared  felons.    The  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict,  c  91,  and  the 
9  &  1 0  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  1,  for  the  punishment  of  death  provided 
by  this  act,  substituted  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3  and  27  &  28 
Vict.  c.  47,  8.  2)  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  not  less  than 
three  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labour  and  with  or  without  solitary  confine- 
ment.   Prosecutions,  imder  the  act,  are  limited  to  twelve  Limitation  ot 
months ;  and  damage  done  by  rioters  is  to  be  made  good  by  p^'o^^****"^ 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  be  recovered  by  the  procedure  therein 
directed. 

1 104.  Lord  Loughborough,  then  chief  justice  of  the  com-  Remarks  by 
mon  pleas,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  on  the  special  borcragbon 
commission  in  consequence  of  the  riots  of  1780,  which  have 

been  already  referred  to,  made  the  following  remarks,  which 
very  clearly  point  out  the  legal  effect  of  the  riot  act : — *'  I 
take  this  public  opportunity  of  mentioning  a  fatal  mistake 
into  which  many  persons  have  &llen.  It  has  been  imagined, 
that  because  the  law  allows  an  hour  for  the  dispersion  of  a 
mob,  when  the  riot  act  has  been  read  by  the  magistrate,  the 
better  to  support  the  civil  authority,  that  during  that  time 
the  civil  power  and  the  magistracy  are  disarmed,  and  the 
King^s  subjects,  whose  duty  it  is  at  all  times  to  suppress  riots, 
are  to  remain  quiet  and  passive. — No  such  meaning  was 
within  view  of  the  legislature,  nor  does  the  operation  of  the 
act  warrant  such  effect.  The  civil  magistrates  are  left  in 
possession  of  all  those  powers  which  the  law  had  given  them 
before.  If  the  mob  collectively,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  any  indi- 
vidual, within  or  before  the  expiration  of  that  hour,  attempts, 
or  begins  to  perpetrate  an  outrage  amounting  to  felony,  (10) 
to  pull  down  a  house,  or  by  any  other  act  to  violate  the  law, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  present,  of  whatever  description  they 
may  be,  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  mischief,  and  to  apprehend 
the  offender.'' (1) 

1 105.  Brbakiko  Quarantinb. — The  acts  on  this  subject  QoAiuimTnc. 
were  repealed,  and  the  laws  of  quarantine  consolidated  in  the 

(10)    See  as  to  riotously  and  tumul-     1218. 
tuously  destroying  property,  {  1217,        (1)  21  Howell's  State  Trials,  485. 
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BREAKING  QUARANTINE.     HOMICIDE. 


Penalty  on 
oomtnaDdcn 
qnitting  yeneli 
when  subject  to 
quarantine,  &a 

Penalty  on 


rafnaingto 
repair  to,  er 
breaking  from 
anylaiaret. 

Landing  gooda, 
letfeen,  wearing 
apparalflM. 


HomoiDi 
of  three  kinds 


felonioni  and 
poniahable; 


Jnstiflable, 
or  excnuable, 
and  in  noithor 
case  incurring 
any  penalty. 

Jnntiflable 
homicide ; 
when  in 


6  Geo.  4,  c.  78.  The  proviBions  in  this  statute  are  nume- 
rous; but  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  breaking 
quarantine  is  no  longer  a  felony  punishable  by  death,  such 
punishment  being  superseded  by  the  following  provisions : 
Commanders  or  masters  (2)  of  vessels  liable  to  quarantine, 
are  prohibited  from  quitting  the  vessel  under  quarantine,  or 
from  permitting  any  person  whatever  to  do  so,  under  a  penalty 
of  four  hundred  pounds.  Passengers  or  other  persons  arriving 
in  such  vessels,  or  going  on  board  them  and  quitting  them 
before  discharged,  and  landing  or  attempting  to  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  subject  to  an  imprisonment  of  six 
months  and  a  penalty  of  three  hundred  pounds.  Persons 
refusing  to  repair  to  a  lazaret,  or  breaking  therefrom,  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Landing^  or 
receiving  .from  vessels  under  quarantine,  goods,  merchandize, 
luggage,  wearing  apparel,  books  or  letters,  is  punishable  by 
a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  conveying,  secreting, 
or  concealing  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  such  articles  from 
a  vessel  under  quarantine,  or  from  any  lazaret,  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

I  io6.  Offences  against  the  persons  and  property  of  indi- 
viduals are  next  to  be  considered,  and  of  these  the  crime  of 
feloniously  killing  a  fellow-creature  is  naturally  the  most 
important.  But  before  adverting  to  felonious  homicide  it 
may  be  advisable  to  mention  those  cases  in  which  the  taking 
of  hiunan  life  is  free  from  legal  guilt,  the  circumstances 
being  such  as  render  it  either  justifiable,  or,  at  least,  ex- 
cusable.{Z) 

1 107.  Justifiable  homicide  is  where  the  killing- arises 
from  necessity  imposed  by  law,  (4)  as  when  the  proper  officer 


(2)  There  is  one  offence  which  it 
may  be  as  well  to  notice,  as  it  has  been 
committed  where  the  only  existing 
judicature  was  a  court  martial  (at 
Monte  Video,  in  1807),  and  may  again 
occur  in  similar  circumstances.  By 
the  statute  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  206, 
it  is  enacted:  **lf  any  master  or  anv 
other  person  belonging  to  a  British 
ship  wrongfully  forces  on  shore  and 
leaves  behind,  or  otherwise  wpong- 
ftiUy  and  wilfully  leaves  behind,  in 
any  place,  on  shore  or  on  sea,  in  or 
out  of  Her  Miy'esty's  dominions,  any 
seaman  or   apprentice    belonging    to 


such  ship,  before  ihe  completion  of  the 
yoyaoe  for  which  such  person  was  en- 
gaged, or  the  return  of  the  ship  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  shall  for  each 
such  offence  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor," — ^punishable  (mt.  518) 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour. 

(3)  By  the  24  &;  26  Vict,  c  100, 
8.  7  (|  llll)f  there  is  no  i)enalty  on 
a  finding  of  excusable  homicide^  and 
consequently  there  is  no  practical  dis* 
tinction  between  justifiable  and  ex- 
cusable homicide. 

(4)  4  Blackstone,  178-180. 
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^cvites  a  criminal  in  strict  conformity  with  his  sentence;  (5)  adyanoement 
from  the  act  of  the  person  killed  as  if  having  actually  com-  ixJSoe,^ 
tted  a  felony,  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  arrested,  but  V^tr^ 
md  on  his  own  defence,  or  fly,  so  that  he  cannot  possibly  foiony.  and 
apprehended  alive  by  those  persons  who  pursue   him,  ^Snestmay 
lether  private  persons  or  public  officers,  with  or  without  a  aiain; 
trrant  from  a  magistrate.    So,  if  an  innocent  person  be 
dieted  for  a  felony,  and  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  ar- 
sted  by  the  officer^  who  has  a  warrant  for  that  purpose,  he 
.ay  lawfully  be  killed  by  him,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  be 
kken ;  for  there  is  a  charge  against  him,  to  which,  at  his 
eril,  he  is  bound  to  answer.    If  a  prisoner  endeavouring  to  biMkinggaoi; 
reak  gaol  assault  his  gaoler,  or  going  to  a  gaol  resist  the 
f&cer,  he  may  be  lawfully  killed  in  the  affray.  (I)    In  civil  nauitingacivu 
auses,  though  the  sheriff  cannot  kill  a  man  who  flies  from  the  ^^'^^^^^  * 
execution  of  a  civil  process,  (2)  yet,  if  he  resist  the  arrest,  the 
iheriff  or  his  officer  is  not  bound  to  give  back,  but  may  stand 
bis  ground  and  attack  the  party ;  (3)  and,  if  in  the  affray  he 
linavoidably  kills  him,  he  is  justified.  (4)    In  case  of  a  riot,  riot«n ; 
or  seditious  assembly,  the  officers  and  persons  assisting  to 
disperse  the  rioters,  ai'e  justified  in  killing  them,  both  at 
common  law,  (5)  and  by  statute.  (6)    In  all  these  cases  the  bntif  nox«a. 
necessity  must  be  apparent; — that  the  party  could  not  be  "tS^orSSa*" 
arrested  or  apprehended,  the  riot  could  not  be  suppressed,  tha^Lg    ' 
the  prisoners  could  not  be  kept  in  hold,  unless  such  homi-  ^andaT' 
cide  were  committed ;  otherwise,  without  such  absolute  ne-  manaianffhter. 
cessity,  it  is  not  justifiable.  (7) 

1 1  o8.  Homicide,  when  con[mutted  for  the  preveniion  of  any  For  prarention 
forcible  and  atrocious  crime,  is  j  ustifiable  by  the  law  of  nature  **'  ^^^^ ' 
as  well  as  by  the  law  of  England;  as  if  a  person  attempt  kuungmbben 
the  robbery  or  murder  of  another,  or  attempt  to  break  open  a 
house  m  the  night  time  (and  the  like  extends  to  an  attempt 
to  bum  it),  and  shall  be  killed  in  such  attempt,  the  slayer 
shall  be  acquitted  (8)  and  discharged :  and  this  extends  not 

(5)  1  Hawkins,  lOo.     1  Blackstone,        (6)  1  Geo/  1,  st  2,  c.  5;    before 
178.  i  1103. 

(1)  1  Hawkins,   106.    No  private        (7)  4  Blackstone,  180. 

porBon,  of  his  own  authority,  CAn  arrest  (8)  In  the  case  of  forcible  misde- 

a  man  for  any  other  matter  as  he  may  meanon,  such  as  trei^Niss  in  taking 

for  felony.— lb.  108.  goods,  although  the  owner  may  justify 

(2)  1  Hawkins,  108.  beating    tho    trespasser,  in    oider  to 

(3)  Id.  107.  make  him  desist,  yet  if  he  kill  him  it 

(4)  lb.  will  be  manslaughter; -or  if,  instead 

(5)  Id.  108.  of  beating  him,  he  attack  him  with  a 
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OF  CIVIL  OFFENCES. 


MIHng 

nTlahexv. 


Homicidfl 
ezsoiable, 


rentare; 


■■  when 

kfflingby 

■oddeat; 


bat  not  when 
by  some  act 
likely  to  breed 
danger,  or 
done  with 
a  miechienras 
intent. 


KilUnfr  by 
oorrection* 


Further  defini- 
tion of  homicide 
by  mlfladTentare, 


only  to  members  of  the  same  &mily,  but  also  to  strangers 
who  may  be  accidentally  present.  (1)  A  woman  is  justified 
in  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ravish  her ;  and  so  too,  the 
husband  or  father  may  justify  killing  a  man  who  attempts 
a  rape  upon  his  wife  or  daughter ;  but  not  if  he  take  them 
in  adultery  by  consent,  for  the  one  is  forcible  and  felonious, 
the  other  not.  This  reaches  not  to  any  misdemeanor  nor  to 
felonies  unaccompanied  with  force,  as  picking  of  pockets,  or 
the  breaking  open  a  house  in  the  daytime,  unless  it  carry 
with  it  an  attempt  of  robbery,  murder,  or  the  like,  and  even 
in  cases  within  the  rule,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  intent  to 
commit  such  forcible  and  atrocious  crime  was  clearly  mani* 
fested  by  the  felon,  otherwise  the  homicide  will  be  man- 
slaughter at  least,  if  not  murder.  (2) 

1 109.  Excusable  hokicidb  is  either  by  misadventure,  or 
in  self-defence  upon  a  sudden  affray.  Homicide  by  mdscui-- 
venture  is,  where  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act  without  intent 
to  hurt  another,  and  death  casually  ensues ;  as  where  a  man 
is  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  flies  off  and  kills  one 
who  stands  by ;  or  where  a  person,  qualified  to  keep  a  gun, 
is  shooting  at  a  mark,  and  undesignedly  kills  a  man ;  or 
where  a  third  person  whips  a  horse  on  which  a  man  is  riding, 
whereupon  he  springs  out  and  runs  over  a  child  and  kills 
him ;  in  which  case  it  is  homicide,  by  misadventure  in  the 
rider,  and  he  who  gave  the  blow  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  (3) 
But  if  a  person  riding  in  the  street  whip  his  horse,  and  put 
him  into  speed,  and  run  over  a  child  and  kill  him,  it  is 
homicide,  and  not  by  misadventure ;  and  if  he  ride  so  in  a 
press  of  people,  with  intent  to  do  hurt,  and  the  horse  killeth 
a  person,  it  is  murder  in  the  rider.  (4)  When  a  parent  is 
moderately  correcting  his  child ;  a  master  his  apprentice  or 
scholar  ;  or  an  officer  is  punishing  a  criminal,  and  happen  to 
occasion  death,  it  is  only  misadventure :  yet  if  such  persons, 
in  their  correction,  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  either 
in  the  manner,  the  instrument,  or  the  quantity  of  punishment, 


deadly  weapon,  it  would  perhaps  be 
murder,  particularly  if  the  wound 
were  given  after  the  party  had  deeisted 
from  hie  trespass. — Hale,  cited  Arch- 
bold,  690. 

(1)  1  Hale,  481,  484.    Foster,  274. 

(2)  In  cases  within  the  rule,  the 
party  whose    person  or    property  is 


attacked  is  not  obliged  to  retreat,  as  in 
other  cases  of  self-defence  ($  1110), 
but  may  even  pursue  the  assailant 
until  he  finds  himself  or  his  property 
out  of  danger. — Foster,  278. 

(3)  1  Hawkins,  111. 

(4)  1  Hale,  476.    Compare  $  1138. 
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and  death  ensue,  it  is  manslaughter  at  the  least,  and  in  some 
cases  (according  to  circumstances)  murder.  (5)  It  will  thus  <ni7  in  lawfoi 
be  seen,  that  homicide  by  misadventure  is  only  when  death 
ensues  upon  a  man's  doing  a  lawful  act ;  for  if  the  act  be 
done  in  prosecution  of  a  felonious  intention,  it  will  be  mur- 
der. (6)  If  a  person  shoot  at  another's  poultry,  with  a  design 
to  steal  them,  and  accidentally  kill  a  man,  it  is  murder, 
because  the  intent  is  felonious.  ( 1 )  And,  in  general,  if  death 
ensue  in  consequence  of  an  idle,  dangerous,  and  unlawful 
sport,  as  shooting  or  casting  stones  in  a  town,  or  the  bar- 
barous diversion  of  cock-throwing;  in  these  and  similar 
cases,  the  slayer  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  not  misad- 
venture only,  for  these  are  unlawful  acts ;  (2)  and  if  death 
accidentally  ensue  in  the  execution  of  an  unlawful  act 
amounting  to  felony j  it  is  murder.  (3)  Such  manly  sports  aBinmftniy 
and  exercises  as  tend  to  give  strength,  activity,  and  skill  in  *"*''• 
the  use  of  arms,  and  are  entered  into  as  private  recreations 
'  amongst  firiends,  are  not  deemed  unlawful ;  but  prize  fighting, 
public  boxing  matches,  or  any  other  sports  of  a  similar  kind 
which  are  exhibited  for  lucre,  and  tend  to  encourage  idleness, 
by  drawing  together  a  number  of  disorderly  people,  have  met 
with  a  different  consideration.  (4) 

mo.  Homicide  upon  a  sudden  fray  is^  by  the  English  Homieideoa 
law,  matter  of  excuse,  rather  than  of  justification.    It  must  ^* 

be  distinguished  &om  that  species  of  self-defence,  just  now 
mentioned  (§  1108),  in  hindrance  of  an  atrocious  crime,  and 
where  the  slayer  is  firee  from  all  blame.  It  is  when  a  man 
protects  himself  from  an  assault,  or  the  like,  in  the  course 
of  a  sudden  brawl  or  quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  assaults 
him.  The  right  of  natural  defence  does  not  imply  a  right 
of  attacking ;  for  instead  of  attacking  one  another  for  injuries 
past  or  impending,  men  need  only  have  recourse  to  the  proper 
tribunals  of  justice.  They  cannot,  therefore,  legally  exercise 
this  right  of  preventive  defence,  but  in  sudden  and  violent 

(5)  1  Hawkiiui,  111.    1  Leach,  410.  one  inch  in  diameter,  instead  of  the 

GovernorWaU(wa0  ezeeatedin  1802,  nsoal   cat-o-nine-tails.     28   Howell's 

after  an    interval  of  nearly  twenty  8UUe  IHaU,  165. 

Years,  for  the  morder  of  Sei^eant  Ben-  (6^  1  Hawkina,  113. 

jamin  Armstrong,  of  the  African  Corps,  (1)  1  Hawkins,  126. 

at  Gk>ree,  in  1782;  and  the  point,  on  (2^  4  Blackstone,  182. 

-vrhich  the  conviction  chiefly  rested,  (3)  1  Hawkins,  126. 

was  his  having  inflicted  the  sentence  of  (4)  1  East,  270. 
a  drom-head  court  martial  with  a  rope 
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No  jmnUhment 
DOW  attacbei  to 
homicide  by 
nisfortune  or 
in  aelf-defence. 


Felonious 
homicide : 


cases,  when  certain  and  inunediate  suffering  would  be  the 
consequence  of  waiting  for  the  assistance  of  the  law.  Where- 
fore, to  excuse  homicide  by  the  plea  of  self-defence,  it  must 
appear  that  the  slayer  had  no  other  possible  (or  at  least  pro- 
bable) means  of  escaping  from  his  assailant.    It  is  frequently 
difficult  to  distinguish  homicide  in  self-defence  upon  sudden 
afiray,  from  manslaughter,  in  the  legal  acceptation  of  the 
word.     But  the  true  criterion  between  them  seems  to  be 
this :  when  both  parties  are  actually  combatting  at  the  time 
when  the  mortal  stroke  is  given,  or  the  slayer  was  not  in 
immediate  danger  of  death,  the  slayer  is  then  guilty  of 
manslaughter ;  but  if  the  slayer  has  not  begun  the  fight,  or 
(having  begun,  and  that  not  from  malice  prepense)  declines 
or  endeavours  to  decline  any  forther  stru^le,  and  afterwards 
being  closely  pressed  by  his  antagonist,  kills  him  to  avoid 
his  own  destruction;  this  is  homicide  excusable  by  self- 
defence.     Under  this  excuse  of  self-defence,  the  principal 
civil  and  natural  relations  are   comprehended,  therefore, 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
killing  an  assailant  in  the  necessary  defence  of  each  other 
respectively,  are  excused;  the  act  of  the  person  assisting 
being  construed  the  same  as  the  act  of  the  party  himself.  (5) 

nil.  The  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  7  declares  that  "no 
punishment  or  forfeiture  shall  be  incmred  by  any  person  who 
shall  kill  another  by  misfortune,  or  in  his  own  defence,  or  in 
any  other  manner  without  felony." 

1 1 12.  Felonious  homicide  is  the  killing  a  human  crea- 
ture, (6)  of  any  age  or  sex,  without  justification  or  excuse; 
which  is  again  divided  into  manakmgkt&r  and  murder^ 


(5)  4  Blackstone,  186. 

(6)  A  felo  deseiBhe  that  deliberately 
puts  an  end  to  his  own  existence,  or 
commit  any  unlawful  malicious  act,  the 
conseqiv^nce  of  which  is  his  own  death; 
as  if  attempting  to  kill  another,  he 
runs  upon  his  antagonist's  sword ;  or 
shooting  at  another,  meets  his  death 
by  the  bursting  of  the  gun.  That  de- 
gree of  insanity  which  relieves  a  man 
from  punishment  for  depriving  another 
of  life,  will  alone  exempt  him  who  has 
oommitted  suicide  from  being  legally 
judged  felo  de  se. 

Suicide  admits  of  accessories  before 
the  fact,  as  well  as  other  felonies ;  for 
if  one  persuades  another  to  kill  him- 


self, and  he  does  so,  tiie  adTiser  is 
guilty  of  murder  as  an  aocessorr,  if 
absent;    if  present,  such  person    is 
guilty  of  murder  as  a  principal :  and 
if  two  encourage  each  oUior  to  mmvkr 
themselves,  and  one  does  so,  the  other 
being  present,  but  failing  in  the  att«inp^ 
on  himself,  the  latter  is  a  principa]  is 
the  murder  of  the  first;  but  if  it  be 
uncertain  whether  the  deceased  really 
killed    himself,  or  whether  he    eaie^ 
to  his  death  by  accident,  before  ta« 
moment  when  he  meant  to  destroy  him- 
self,  it  wiU  not  be  murder  in  either. 
As  to  attempts  to  commit  suicide, 
§  1127  &  249. 
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1 1 13.  Manslauohteb  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  another,  nuuuiMighter. 
without  any  malice,  either  express  or  implied.     The  felony 
may  be  either  vol/u/rUaryj  upon  a  sudden  heat ;  or  vnvohintary, 
when  in  the  conunission  of  some  imlawful  act,  not  amounting  Kiuing  by 
to  felony.    First,  as  to  voluntary  manslaughter ; — ^if,  upon  a  wd^qnanei, 
sudden  quarrel,  two  persons  fight  and  one  of  them*  kill  the 
other,  that  is  manslaughter.  (7  )   But  even  sudden  quarrel  may  where  no 
be  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  will  indicate  malice  nofiSiy  taken, 
on  the  part  of  the  party  killing :  and  the  killing  then  would  maooiaughcer, 
be  murder  and  not  merely  manslaughter.     If,  for  instance, 
the  party  killing  began  the  attack  with  circumstances  of 
undue  advantage — as  if  A  and  B  quarrel,  and  A  draw  his 
sword  and  make  a  pass  at  B,  and  B  thereupon  draw  his 
sword,  and  they  fight,  and  B  is  killed,  A  would  be  guilty 
of  murder ;  for  his  making  the  pass  before  B  had  drawn  his 
sword,  shows  that  he  sought  his  blood.  (8)    Again,  if  there 
was  deliberation,  as  that  they  met  the  next  day;  nay,  though 
it  were  the  same  day,  if  there  were  such  a  competent  distance 
of  time  that,  in  conmion  presumption,  they  had  time  of 
deliberation,  then  it  is  murder.  (9)     And  the  law  so  far  nnieassoflictont 
abhors  all  duelling  in  cold  blood,  that  not  only  the  principal,  ^ISSra'toraou 
but  his  seconds,  are  guilty  of  murder;  and  it  is  held,  that  ■J^***""™'"- 
the  seconds  of  the  deceased  are  likewise  finiilty.(  1 )    If  a  man  No  prowcation 

o         ./    \    /  ctn  render 

be  greatly  provoked,  as  by  pulling  his  nose,  or  other  great  homicide 
indignity,  and  immediately  kill  the  aggressor,  though  this  is  }'"*y^"** 
not  excusable   in  self-defence,  since  there  is  no  absolute  siftag^ter. 
necessity  for  doing  it  to  preserve  himself,  yet  neither  is  it  mur- 
der, for  there  is  no  previous  malice,  but  it  is  manslaughter. 
So  if  a  man  takes  another  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his 
wife,  and  kills  him  directly  on  the  spot,  it  is  manslaughter. 
It  is,  however,  the  least  degree  of  it ;  and  therefore,  in  such 
a  case,  the  court  directed  the  burning  of  the  hand  (then  a 
pait  of  the  penalty  for  manslaughter  and  other  felonies  not 
punished  with  death,)  to  be  gently  inflicted,  because  there 
could  not  be  a  greater  provocation.  (2)  The  father  was  guilty 
of  manslaughter  only,  who  seeing  his  son's  nose  bloody,  and 
being  told  by  him  that  he  had  been  beaten  by  such  a  boy, 
ran  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  having  found  the  boy,  beat 

(7)  4  BlackstoDo,  191.  (1)  I  Hawkins,  124.     1  East»  242. 

(8)  Foster.  295.  See  before,  §  836(8). 

(9)  1  Halo,  453.  (2)  4  BUckstone,  191. 
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_  lim  with  a  small  cudgel,  whereof  he  afterwards  died.  (3) 

•iidfitomarder,  Manslaughter,  therefore,  on  a  sudden  provocation,  differs 
from  excusable  homicide  in  self-^fencey  in  this,  that  in  one 
case  there  is  an  apparent  necessity,  for  self-preservation,  to 
kill  the  aggressor;  in  the  other  case,  no  necessity  at  all, 
being  only  a  sudden  act  of  revenge,  which,  from  the  absence 
of  express  malice,  is  not  adjudged  to  be  murder.  (4) 

II 14.  Secondly,  as  to  invoVwrUary  manslaughter.  [§1113] 
It  differs  from  homicide  excusable  by  misadventure  in  this, 
that  misadventure  happens  in  consequence  of  a  lawful  act, 
but  this  species  of  manslaughter  in  consequence  of  an  unlawful 
act.    As  the  trespasser  killing  another  when  shooting  at  deer 
in  a  third  person's  park,  is  manslaughter,  because  the  original 
act  was  unlawful ;  but  it  is  not  murder,  for  the  one  had  no 
intent  to  do  the  other  any  personal  mischief.  ^  So  where 
a  person  does  an  act  lawful  in  itself,  but  in  an  unlawful 
manner,  and  without  due  caution  and  circumspection ;   as 
when  a  workman  flings  down  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber  into 
a  street  and  kills  a  man,  this  may  be  either  misadventure, 
manslaughter,  or  murder,  according  to  the  circumstances 
when  the  original  act  was  done;   if  it  were  in  a  country 
village,  where  there  are  few  passengers,  and  he  calls  ont  to 
all  people  to  have  a  cdre,  it  is  a  misadventure  only ;  but  if  it 
were  in  London,  or  in  a  populous  town,  where  people  are 
continually  passing,  it  is  manslaughter,  though  he   gives 
loud  warning ;  and  murder,  if  he  knows  of  their  passing,  and 
gives  no  warning  at  all,  for  then  it  is  malice  against  all  man- 
kind.   And,  in  general,  when  an  involuntary  killing  happens 
in  consequence  of  an  unlawful  act,  it  will  be  either  murder 
or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  act  which 
occasioned  it.     If  it  be  in  prosecution  of  a  felonious  intent. 
or  if,  in  its  consequence,  it  naturally  tend  to  bloodshed,  it 
will  be  murder ;  but  if  no  more  was  intended  than  a  mere 
civil  trespass,  it  will  only  amount  to  manslaughter.  (5) 

1 1 1 5.  '^  Whoever  shall  be  convicted  of  manslaughter  shall 
be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  (now 
five)  years,— or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard   labour,  or  to  pay  such 


pnajUhmffltnl 
mftaftlanghter* 


(3)  1  Hawkins,  125. 


(4)  aee%  1110. 


(6)  4  Bladutone,  193^ 
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le    as  the  court  shall  avrard,  in  addition  to,  or  without  any 
k^elx  other  discretionary  punishments  as  aforesaid."  (6) 

I  1 16«  MnBOBR(7)  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  human  Kazderdafloed, 
sing (8)  vnth  malice  aforethought; — malice  (express  or 
nplied)  is  its  essential  characteristic,  distinguishing  this 
rirae  from  justifiable  or  excusable  homicide,  and  from  such 
a^es  of  felonious  homicide  as,  not  having  this,  are  reduced  oonstitatod  by 
o  manslaughter. 

1117.  The  cause  of  death  does  not  now(9)  need  to  be  stated  The  nniawfni 
Q  tlie  charge  ;  it  is  enough  if  the  killing  be  proved  to  arise  caused  by  any 

.    .1  •  X         •  !*•        x»  J      •  manner  or 

rem  poisoning,  striking,  starving,  suffocating,  drowning,  or  mecuu, 
n   whatever  other  form  the  death  may  have  been  brought 
ibout.    Also,  if  a  man  do  such  an  act,  of  which  the  probable  and  tide 
[consequence  may  be,  and  eventually  is.  death ;  such  killing  intended  to 
caay  be  murder,  although  no  stroke  be  struck  by  himself,  result. 
and  no  killing  may  be  primarily  intended ;  as  was  the  case 
of  the  unnatural  son,  who  exposed,  his  sick  father  to  the  air 
against  his  will,  by  reason  Jwhereof,  he  died ;  of  the  parish 
officers,  who  shifted  a  child  from  parish  to  parish,  till  it  died 
for  want  of  care  and  sustenance ;  and  of  the  master,  who 
refused  necessary  food  to  his  apprentice,  and  treated  him 
with  such  continued  severity  as  to  occasion  his  death.  (1)   In 
order  to  make  the  killing  murder,  it  is  requisite  that  the  Death  mnit 
])arty  die  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  stroke  received,  ^  and  a  day, 
or  after  the  doing  of  whatever  act  may  have  been  the  cause  uiungmordcr. 
of  death  ;  in  the  computation  of  which,  the  whole  day  upon 
which  the  injury  was  done,  shall  be  reckoned  the  first.  (2) 

1 1 18.  Malice,  when  technically  used  in  legal  descriptions  Legal  <maiioe 
of  crime,  is  to  be  understood  as  a  wicked  intention  to  do  a  wicked 
injury — ^rather  than  in  its  restricted  aud  more  usual  signifi-  do  injury 

(6)  24  &  25  Vict  c.  100,  s.  6. —  set  forth  the  manoer  in  which  or  the 
Form    of  charge. — "For    having    at  meiins    by  which  the  death    of   the 

-on  {or  about)  feloni-  deceased  was  caused,  but  it  shall  be 

ously  killed  and  slain  (the  deceased)."  sufficient  in  any  indictment  for  murder 

(7)  Form  of  charge. — *'  For  baring  to  charge  that  the  defendant  did  felo- 

at on  (or  about) feloni-  niously,  wilful! v,  and  of  his  malice 

ously,  wilfiilly,  and  of  malice  afore-  aforethought  kill  and  murder  the  de- 

thooght,  killed  and  murdered .'*  ceased;   and  it  shall  be  sufficient  in 

(8)  This  does  not  include  killing  a  any  indictment  for  manslaufi;hter  to 
child  in  its  mother^s  womb ;  for  which  ehaige  that  the  defendant  did  felo- 
offence,  M«  hereafter,  S  1151-2.  niously  kill  and  sUiy  the  dece^ed." 

(9)  "In  any  indictment"  and— by    24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  s.  6. 
consequence,  in  any  charge — "for  mur-  •       (1)4  Blackstone,  190. 

der  or  manslaughter,  or  for  being  an  (2)  3  Hale,  InsUtutes,  47. — Other- 
accessory  to  any  murder  or  man-  wise  it  is  an  injury  with  intent  to  mur* 
slaughter,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to    dar.—See  hereafter,  §  1125-7. 
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ICalloe  Implied, 


by  circnm- 
etanoee  showing 
an  intention  to 
kill  or  do  some 
grievous  bodily 
harm  upon  a 
slight  provoca- 
tion. 


or  by  killing 
an  offlocr  of 
justice,  or 
others  In  the 
execution  of 
their  olRoo  or 
datyi 


cation  of  the  passion  of  malice. (3)  The  malice  aforethought 
(or  prepeTise)  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  murder  is  not 
so  much  spite  or  malevolence  to  the  deceased  individually, 
^  as  any  evil  design  in  general ;"  and  it  is  either  eacpreaa  or 
miplied.{4:) 

1119.  Express  malice,  or  malice  in  Sact,  is  where  there  is 
a  deliberate  and  formed  design  of  taking  away  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature,  which  is  manifested  by  external  circumstances 
capable  of  proof ;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former 
grudges,  and  concerted  schemes  to  do  him  some  bodily  harm. 
If  a  person  kill  another  in  consequence  of  such  a  wilful  act 
as  shows  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  all  mankind  in  general,  as 
coolly  discharging  a  gun  amongst  a  multitude  of  people: 
and,  if  two  or  more  come  together  to  do  an  unlawful  act 
against  the  King's  peace,  of  which  the  probable  consequence 
might  be  bloodshed,  as  to  beat  a  man,  to  commit  a  riot,  or 
to  rob  a  park,  and  one  of  them  kills  a  man,  it  is  murder  in 
them  all,  because  of  the  unlawful  act,  malitia  prcBcogitaia^ 
or  evil  intended  beforehand.  (5) 

1 1 20.  Implied  malice  is  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
act.  If  a  man  kill  another  without  any,  or  without  a  con- 
siderable provocation,  the  law  implies  malice*  No  afiront 
by  words  or  gestures  only  is  a  sufficient  provocation,  so  as 
to  excuse  or  extenuate  such  acts  of  violence  as  manifestly 
endanger  the  life  of  another.  But  if  the  person  so  provoked 
had  unfortunately  killed  the  other,  by  beating  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  showed  only  an  intent  to  chastise  and  not  to 
kill  him,  the  law  so  far  considers  the  provocation  of  contume- 
lious behaviour,  as  to  adjudge  it  only  manslaughter,  and  not 
murder.  In  like  manner,  if  one  kills  an  officer  of  justice, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  any 
persons  acting  in  aid  of  him  in  endeavouring  to  conserve 
the  peace,  or  any  private  person  endeavouring  to  supprc^^ 
an  aflFray  or  apprehend  a  felon,  knowing  his  authority  or 
the  intention  with  which  he  interposes,  the  law  will  imply 
malice,  and  the  killer  will  be  guilty  of  murder.     And  if  one 


(3)  "  Some  have  been  led  into  mis- 
take by  not  well  considering  what  the 
passion  of  malice  is ;  they  have  con- 
Htrued  it  to  be  a  rancour  of  mind 
lodged  in  the  person  killing,  for  some 
considerable  time  before  the  commis- 
t^ion  of  the  act,  which  is  a   mistake 


arising  from  not  well  distinguishing 
between  hatred  and  maUce;  enrj. 
hatred,  and  malice  are  three  distinct 
passions  of  the  mind."  By  Lord 
Holt,  C.  J. 

(4)  4Blackstono,  198,  199. 

(5)  4  Blackfetone,  Com.  20U» 
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nds  to  do  a  felony,  and  undesignedly  kills  a  man,  this  is 
in\i.rder.  Thus,  if  one  shoots  at  A  with  felonious  intent, 
misses  hivi,  but  kills  B;  this  is  murder,  because  of  the 

v^iooxs  intent,  which  the  law  transfers  from  one  to  the  or  by  an  in. 

or.      The  same  is  the  case  where  one  lays  poison  for  A ;  although  not' 

i  B,  aeigainst  whom  the  prisoner  had  no  malicious  intent,  caaMdeaUu 

:es  it,  and  it  kills  him.  (6) 

I  I  3 1  •   It  were  endless  to  go  through  the  cases  of  homicide  The  law  pie- 

-     i_      -i_  !_  J*     J       J       •XT-  1  •         !•    ji         sunitt*  malice 

iicn    nave  been  adjudged  either  expressly,  or  impliedly,  iQaiicMMof 
xlicious  ;  but  we  may  take  it  as  a  settled  rule  that,  unless  it'doee  not^''  ^ 
e   contrary  appear,  the  law  presumes  cM  wilful  and  illegal  thrprimnlir"'^ 

-     -jj.!        !••  J  J.1      J.  J.A       o»*y  rebut  tbU 

>uiicide   to  be  maucious,  and  consequently  to  amount  to  piv^umptiou, 
.wrder.    It  is  for  the  prisoner  to  bring  forward  such  facts  and 
ircumstances  as  may  prove  the  homicide  to  be  justifiable,  or  by  mawngout 

•'  *  <r  f  Gux:umataiice8 

reusable,  or  that  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  manslau£:hter,  ot  justificatton, 

f  cxciwe,  or 

eing  either  the  involuntary  consequence  of  some  act,  not  oiieviation. 
tTictly  lawful,  or,  if  voluntary,  occasioned  by  some  sudden 
tnd  suflBciently  violent  provocation.  (7) 

1122.  The  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  24&25Vicu 
relating  to  offences  against  the  person,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  liunicr. 
enacts   {aecA\  "Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  murder 
shall  suffier  death  as  a  felon.'* (8)    {Sec,  2)  "Upon  every  con-  peremptoiy 
viction   for  murder  the  court  shall  pronounce  sentence  of  d^^^todvii 
death."  (9)    Courts  martial,  however,  as   already  observed,  SSSoiSJiry 
[§1052]  unlike  the  iudge  in  an  ordinary  court,  are  author-  maJuai?"^" 

(6)  4  Blackstone,  200.  by  persons  subject  to  the  mutiny  act." 

(7)  4  Blackstone,  201.  Before,  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  66  vaa  pasbed  in 
§  879,  880.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  1862,  in  consequence  of  the  so-calJed 
provided  the  court  martial  has  juris-  military  murders^  and  a  reluctance  to 
diction  in  cases  of  murder  where  it  may  apply  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
be  sitting,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  mutiny  act  where  applicable,  or  to  ex<> 
murder  was  actually  committed  or  the  tend  them  to  those  cases  whore  the 
death  took  plaee  within  or  without  the  sufferer  was  not  a  superior  officer,  or 
Queen's  dominions,  on  land  or  on  sea.  not  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  It 
— See  §10;  compare  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  provides  that,  under  a  judge's  order, 
100,  ss.  9,  68.  M.A.  1  &  6.  where  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased 

{^)  This  act  also  provides  {sec,  67)  were  both  subject  to  the  mutiny  act, 

that  "  every  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  prisoner  may  be  removed  to  London 

murder  ahall  be  liable,  at  the  discre-  or  JL)ublin,  and  there  tried  with  all 

lion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  convenient  speed,   and,   if   convicted, 

servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  may  be  seuteoced  to  be  punished  in 

less  than  three  years,  or  to  be  impri-  the  county  where  the  ofifence  was  com- 

BODcd  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  mitted, — not  at  the  place,  as  wiis  de- 

years,  with  or  without  hard  labour."  cidcd  in  the  case  of  Sapper  John  Currie, 

As   to  Accessories  in  general,  see  §  who  was  hung  at  Maidstone  County 

1060-64.  Jail  for  the  murder  of  Major  do  Vere, 

(9)  "An  act  for  the  more  speedy  R.  K.,  at  Chatham,  on  the  1 1th  August, 

trial  of  certain  homicides  committed  1865. 
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9i4tf  Yiot. 
0.  100. 


OflBlMM 

wnMngin 
■otoAl  hmntcMii. 


Oouplrliig  or 
■ollolttngto 
ooDunlt 
mnnte. 


AlTBMPlBTO 
HURDBU 

Administeering 
polBon,  or 
wounding  with 
intent  to 
murder. 


Attempting 
toadmlniflter 
poison,  or 

■hooting  or 
Attempting 
to  fhootjOr 


ised  to  award  penal  servitude  instead  of  awarding  the 
sentence* 

11 23.  In  addition  to  the  provisionB  relating^  to  mmtkr s. 
manslaughter,  the  above-cited  statute,  eziact^  in  IS6I9  ^^ 
much  simplified  the  law  as  to  other  offences  against  t: 
person,  of  which  the  following  are  the  moet  likely  to  coci- 
in  question  before  courts  martiaL 

1 124.  Sec.  4.  <^A11  persons  who  shall  oonuspiTe,  oonfeden' 
and  agree  to  murder  any  person,  whether  he  be  a  su 
Her  Majesty  or  not,  and  whether  he  be  within  the 
dominions  or  not,  and  whosoever  shall  solicit, 
persuade,  or  endeavour  to  persuade,  or  shall  pxx>poee  to  u- 
person,  to  murder  any  other  person,  whether  he  be  a  aaJbfe'r. 
of  Her  Majesty  or  not,  and  whether  he  be  within  the  QueA  - 
dominions  or  not,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor**'  ar^; 
liable  to  penal  servitude  for  not  more  than  ten  and  not  le^» 
than  three  (now  five)  years,^-or  to  imprisonment  not  ei- 
ceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour* 

1 125.  Sec*  11.  ^Whosoever  shall  administer  to  or  c»izk= 
to  be  administered  to  or  to  be  taken  by  any  person  acj 
poison  or  other  destructive  thing,  or  shall  by  any  meanf 
whatsoever  (I)  wound  or  cause  any  grievous   bodily  ham 
to  any  person,  with  int^ent  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid  ^1 
commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,''(2)  and  liable  tj 
penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three  (now^re)  years, 
or  to  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  «'r 
without  hard  labour  and  with  or  without  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

1 126.  Sec.  14.  "  Whosoever  shall  attempt  to  administer  to 
or  shall  attempt  to  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  to  U 
taken  by  any  person  any  poison  or  other  destructive  thinj:* 
or  shall  shoot  at  any  person,  or  shall,  by  drawing  a  trigger  or 


(1)  Destroying  or  damaging  a  build- 
ing with  gunpowder  {sec,  12),  or  setting 
fire  to  or  casting  away  a  ship  (src.  13) 
with  intent  to  murder,  are  punibiiable 
in  the  like  manner. 

(2)  By  the  14  &  16  Vict  c.  19,  s. 
6,  If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment 
for  any  felony,  except  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, where  the  indictment  shall 
allege  that  the  defendant  did  cut, 
stab,  or  wound  any  person,  the  jury 
shall  be  satisfied  that  thp  defendant  is 
guilty    of  the    cutting,   btabbing,  or 


wounding  charged  in  such  indictmm*. 
but  are  not  satisfied  that  the  defendaiu 
is  guilty  of  the  felony  chaigvd  in  such 
indictment,  then  and  in  ereir  si:rh 
case    the  jury  may  acquit    the   de- 
fendant of  such  felony,  and  find  him 
guilty  of  unlawfully  cutting,  stabbiRg. 
or  wounding,  and  thereupon  .such  dt- 
fendant  shall  be  liable  to  be  ponishMl 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  the 
misdemeanor  of  cutting,  ailftbbiiig,  or 
wounding. 
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in  any  other  manner,  attempt  to  discharge  any  kind  of  loaded  34  it  95  viot. 
arms  at  any  person,  or  shall  attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or  attempting  to 
strangle  any  person,  with  intent,  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  ^^i^^t  to 
to  commit  murder,  shall,  whether  any  bodily  injury  be  effected  ""'^*' 
Or  not,  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for 
life  or  not  less  than  three  (now  Jive)  years, — or  to  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  two  years  as  above,  §  1125. 

It 27.  Sec.  16.  ** Whosoever  shall,  by  any  means  other  Byanyouier 

'  ^       J  J  means  aU 

than  those  specified  in  any  of  the  precedins:  sections  of  this  t«mpUngto 

^  •'  *  °  commit  mozder. 

act,  attempt  to  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,''(3) 
and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three 
(now  jivt)  years, — or  imprisonment  as  above,  §  1125. 

1 128.  Sec.  16.  "  Whosoever  shall  maliciously  send,  deliver,  Jj^^jj?^ 
or  utter,  or  directly  or  indirectly  cause  to  be  received,  know-  »»«»«. 
ing  the  contents  thereof,  any  letter  or  writing  threatening  to 
kill  or  murder  any  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,''  and  liable 
to  penal  servitude  for  not  exceeding  ten  years,  nor  less  than 
three  (now  jive)  years,— or  to  imprisonment,  as  above,  §  1 1 25. 

1 1 20.  /Sec.  1 8. "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  shootiasr  or 

T  ^    X  J  .V    J./     attempting 

by  any  means  whatsoever  wound  or  cause  any  gnevous  bodily  *<>  *^*v°''  .^ 
harm  to  any  person,  or  shoot  at  any  person,  or,  by  drawing  intent  to  do 
a  trigger  or  in  any  other  manner,  attempt  to  discharge  any  boduj  barm, 
kind  of  loaded  arms  at  any  person,  with  iutent,  in  any  of  the 
cases  aforesaid,  to  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable  any  person,  or 
to  do  some  other  grievous  bodily  harm  to  any  person,  or  with 
intent  to  resist  or  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer 
of  any  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  or  for  n:)t  less  than  three  (now  jive)  years, 
or  to  imprisonment,  as  above,  §  1125. 

1 130.  &c.  19.  "Any  gun,  pistol,  or  other  arms  which  shall  whatihan 
be  loaded  in  the  barrel  with  gunpowder  or  any  other  explo-  loaded  arms, 
sive  substance,  and  ball,  shot,  slug,  or  other  destructive 
material,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  loaded  arms  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  although  the  attempt  to  discharge 

the  same  may  fail  from  want  of  proper  priming  or  from  any 
other  cause."  (4) 

1 1 3 1 .  Stc.  20. "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  inucung 

bodily  injnrj, 
with  or  vrlthoofc 

(3)  This  section  applies  to  infernal    meet    every  case    where    a   prisoner  weapon, 
machines,  and  has  been  held  to  justify    attempts  to  discharge  a  loaded  rifle, 

a  conviction  for  an  attempt  to  commit  &c.,  but  which  misses  fire  for  want  of 
suicide.     See  §  249.  priming,  cap,  or  other  like  cause. — 

(4)  This  clau&e  wai>  introduced  to     Greaves,  p.  32. 
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f4fc36Vi0L 
clOO. 


AUemfiUngto 
choko,  &c.,  in 
order  to  oominit 
anyindicUbto 


Whipping  male 
garotten. 


Using  chloro- 
form, tiCf  to 
commit  any 
indictable 
oflenoe. 


MalidotiBly 
^minlsteriug 
^wn,  Aic.,  BO 
o  endanger 
or  inflict 


wound  or  inflict  any  grievous  bodily  harm  upon  any  other  per* 
son,  either  with  or  without  any  weapon  or  instrument,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for 
three  (now  five)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

1 1 32.  See,  21.  ^^  Whosoever  shall,  by  any  means  whatsoever, 
attempt  to  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle  any  other  person,  or 
shall,  by  any  means  calculated  to  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle, 
attempt  to  render  any  other  person  insensible,  unconscious, 
or  incapable  of  resistance,  with  intent  in  any  of  such  cases 
thereby  to  enable  himself  or  any  other  person  to  commit,  or 
with  intent  in  any  of  such  cases,  thereby  to  assist  any  other 
person  in  committing,  any  indictable  offence,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,^  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less 
than  three  (now  five)  years, — or  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour.  This  punishment 
having  been  found  insufficient  to  deter  from  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, it  was  enacted  in  1 863  by  "  An  Act  for  the  further 
security  of  the  persons  of  Her  Majesty's  bubjects,"  (26  &  27 
Vict,  c,  44)  that  any  person  convicted  under  either  this  sec- 
tion, or  the  forty-third  section  of  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  43 
[§  1175],  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  privately  whipped,  if 
under  sixteen  with  twenty-five  strokes  of  a  birch  rod,  and  in 
the  case  of  any  other  male  offender  with  fifty  strokes — ^the 
court  in  its  sentence  specifying  the  number  of  strokes  and 
the  instrument,  and  such  whipping  to  take  place  within  six 
months  after  passing  the  sentence. 

1 133.  Sec,  22.  '^  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  apply  or  ad- 
minister to  or  cause  to  be  taken  by,  or  attempt  to  apply  or 
administer  to  or  attempt  or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or 
taken  by,  any  person,  any  chloroform,  laudanum,  or  other 
stupefying  or  overpowering  drug,  matter,  or  thing,  with 
intent  in  any  of  such  cases  thereby  to  enable  himself  or  any 
other  person  to  commit,  or  with  intent  in  any  of  such  cases 
thereby  to  assist  any  other  person  in  committing,  any  indict- 
able offence,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three  years,— or  to  impri- 
sonment, as  above,  §  1132. 

1 1 34.  Sec.  23.*"  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
administer  to  or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any 
other  person  any  poison  or  other  destructive  or  noxious  tiing. 


rons 
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o   as  thereby  to  endanger  the  life  of  such  pei'son,  or  so  as  M&uviot. 
liereby  to  inflict  upon  such  person  any  grievous  bodily  harm,  g^^' 
1ia.ll  be  guilty  of  felony,"  (6)  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  ^^"^^ 
:io1^  exceeding  ten  years  nor  less  than  three  (now  five)  years, 
>r  to  imprisonment,  as  above,  §  1132. 

1135.  Sec.  24.  ^  Whosoever  shall  unlaivfully  and  mali-  JJ^inSSSU 
siously  administer  to  or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  i^i^"'  ^i> 

•^  with  intent  to 

by  any  other  person  any  poison  or  other  destructive  or  noxious  *°J""'  ««grievo, 

J  J  r  ,  or  annoy  any 

tiling,  with  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve  or  annoy  such  person,  other  pewm. 
aliall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and  liable  to  penal  ser- 
vitude for  three  (now  five)  years  or  to  imprisonment,  as 
above,  §1132. 

1 1 36.  Sec.  28.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  mali-  g«»ing  boduy 
ciously,  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  pmpowier. 
Bubstance,  bum,  maim,  disfigure,  disable,  or  do  any  grievous 
bodily  harm  to  any  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and 

liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three  (now 
Jive)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement. 

1 137.  Sec.  29.  "Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  mali-  Oanaing 
ciously  cause  any  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  substance  to  expiodo, 
explode,  or  send  or  deliver  to  or  cause  to  be  taken  or  re-  any  person  an 

J    ,  -      .  ,  exploaclve  sub- 

ceived  by  any  person  any  explosive  substance  or  any  other  stanoe,  or 

dangerous  or  noxious  thing,  or  put  or  lay  at  any  place  or  corrosive  fluid 
cast  or  throw  at  or  upon  or  otherwise  apply  to  any  person,  any 

corrosive  fluid  or  any  destructive  (6)  or  explosive  substance*  onaperwrn, 

•'  \    /  r  7    with  intent  to 

with  intent  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid  to  bum,  maim,  dis-  Jo  grieTOM 

•^  '  '  bodily  hann. 

figure,  or  disable  any  person,  or  to  do  some  grievous  bodily 
harm  to  any  person,  shall,  whether  any  bodily  injury  be 
effected  or  not,  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  ser- 
vitude for  life  or  for  not  less  than  three  (now  five)  years, — 
or  to  imprisonment,  as  above,  §  1136. 

1 138.  Sec.  35.  "Whosoever,  having  the  charge  of  any (7)  M^eraof  ^ 

(5)  If  the  court  be  Dot  satisfied  that  Unlawfully  throwing  wood,  &c.  up- 
any  person  charged  under  this  section  on,  or  otherwise  obstructing  a  railway 
IB  guilty  of  felony,  but  shall  be  satisfied  with  intent  to  endanger  safety,  is  (««-c. 
that  he  is  guilty  of  the  misdemeanor  in  32)  a  felony  punishable  by  penal  ser* 
Bf'ction  24,  thoy  may  find  him  guilty  vitude  for  me. 

accordingly.— iScc.  26.  (7)  The  1  Geo.  4,  c.  4,  from  which 

(6)  Eoiling  water  held  to  be  "  des-  this  cUuse  is  taken,  was  confined  to 
truo-tive."— /^w.  v.  Crawford^  2  Car-  stage-ooaches  and  public  carriages, 
rington  and  lUane,  129. 
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24  &  soviet, 
c.  100. 


jnTlnic 
bj  fnzioui 
driving. 


Aaault  a  minor 
offence  included 
in  crime 
Attended  with 
Tlolenoe. 


AManltswith 
intent  to 
oommit  felony, 
or  resist 
peace  offloen, 
or  racist 
m^prehemdon* 


AMaolte 
occMioning 
bodily  barm. 


Common 


TJnnatnral  and 
indecent 
asBaolts,  and 
offences  against 
the  person  of 
women. 


carriage  or  vehicle,  shall,  by  wanton  or  fnrions  driving  ov 
racing  or  other  wilful  misconduct,  or  by  wilful  n^lect,  do  or 
cause  to  be  done  any  bodUy  harm  to  any  person  whatsoever, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and  liable  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  bard 
labour, 

1 139.  An  assault  is  an  attempt  or  offer  to  commit  any 
forcible  crime  against  the  person  of  another,  such  as  battery, 
murder,  robbery,  rape,  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  found  when 
the  evidence  fails  to  prove  the  greater  offence  charged  against 
the  prisoner,  and  is  an  offence  punishable  at  conunon  law, 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  the  measure  of  which, 
except  in  cases  expressly  provided  for  by  statute,  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  As  to  assaults  the  act  provides(6ec.38), 
*^  Whosoever  shall  assault  any  pen:on  with  intent  to  commit 
felony,  or  shall  assault,  resist,  or  wilfully  obstruct  any  peace 
officer  in  the  due  execution  of  bis  duty,  or  any  person  acting 
in  aid  of  such  officer,  or  shall  assaidt  any  person  with  intent 
to  resist,  to  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of 
himself  or  any  other  person  for  any  offence,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor''  and  liable  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years  with  or  without  hard  labour.  {Sec,  47.)  "  Whosoever 
shall  be  convicted  upon  an  indictment  of  any  assault  coca* 
sioning  actual  bodily  harm,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  com-t,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three 
(now^it'e)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour ;  and  whosoever 
shall  be  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  a  common  as- 
sault (8)  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  with  or 
without  hard  labour." 

1140.  The  crimes  of  sodomy,  rape,  and  defilement  of 
women  and  children  are  so  clearly  and  succinctly  noticed 
in  the  sections  of  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  which  follow, 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  compress  their  meaning 
into  briefer  terms.  Indeed  the  adaptation  of  language  to 
that  horrible  crime,  which  our  law  describes  in  its  very  in- 
dictments as  unfit  to  be  named  amongst  Christians,  would  be 


(8)  Mere  words  cannot  in  any  case  hitting),  with  or  without  a  weapon,  or 
amount  to  an  offence  against  the  per-  any  other  act  indicating  an  intentioo  to 
son,  but  striking  at  unolhor  (without    u»e  violence,  is  an  assault. 
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t>f  itself  so  painful  as  to  render  the  adoption  of  technical  24  &  25  vict. 
terms  desirable.     The  difficulties  formerly   attending  the 
conviction  in  cases  of  this  crime,  and  of  rape,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  facts  requisite  to  be  given  in  evidence,  are  ob- 
viated by  the  following  enactment,  which  was  called  for  as 
much  by  public  decorum  as  to  prevent  failures  of  justice. 
{Sec.  63.)"  Whenever  upon  the  trial  of  any  oflFence  punish-  canua 
able  under  this  act,  it  may  be  necessary  to  prove  carnal  defined, 
knowledge,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  the  actual 
emission  of  seed  in  order  to  constitute  a  carnal  knowledge, 
but  the  carnal  knowledge  shall  be  deemed  complete  upon 
proof  of  penetration  only." 

1 141.  Bape  is  defined  to  be  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  Definition  of 
woman  without  her  consent.    The  woman  ravished  is  a  com-  ^^  * 
petent  witness,  but  the  credibility  of  her  testimony,  and  how  p«ty  ravished 
far  she  is  to  be  believed,  must  be  left  to  the  jury,  upon  the  evidence; 
circumstances  of  fact  that  concur  in  that  testimony;  for 
instance,  if  the  witness  be  of  good  fame ;  if  she  presently 
discover  the  offence,  and  make  search  for  the  offender ;  if 
the  party  accused  fled  for  it ;  these  and  the  like  are  concur- 
ring circumstances,  which  give  greater  probability  to  her 
evidence;  but,  on  the  other  side,  if  she  be  of  evil  fame, (9) 
and  stand  unsupported  by  others  ;  if  she  concealed  the  injury 
for  any  considerable  time  after  she  had  opportunity  to  com- 
plain ;  if  the  place,  where  the  act  was  alleged  to  have  been  a  cuid  on 
committed,  was  where  it  was  possible  she  might  have  been  ogtencemaybe 

heard  and  she  made  no  outcry,  these  and  the  like  circum-  ib  competent 

^A  jpiiij. 

stances  carry  a  strong,  but  not  conclusive  presumption,  that  evidence;  ' 
her  testimony  is  false  or  feigned.  ( 1 )    The  admissibility  of  the 
evidence  of  a  child,  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  on  whom 
this  crime  may  have  been  committed,  rests,  as  in  other  cases, 
on  the  development  of  her  mental  faculties,  and  on  her  ca- 
pability to  judge   of  the   consequences  of  perjury.     Actual  actnaiforoe 
force  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  rape ;  it  was  held  orarttuL 
by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  that  having  carnal  knowledge  '*^' 

(9)  It  18  no  excuse  that  the  woman  aggressor  did  not  comprehend  the  true 

is  a  common  strumpet,  or  the  concabine  nature  of  the  injury.    No  extremity  of 

of  tlie  rayisher,  although  the  eyidence  self-degradation  can  erer  depriye   a 

would  need,  in  such  case,  to  be  pro-  woman  of  the  right  to  re-assert  and 

portionabljr  strong. — 1  HiUe^  729.  The  make  others  reroect  the  natural  dignity 

common  lawdoee  not  take  into  con-  of  her  sex.  S00  Phillips,  c/«rMprti^ciff, 

sidemtion  the  moral  character  of  the  #.  184. 

complaining  party,  except  so  far  as  it  (H  4  BlacksUme,  213. 
may  lead  to  the  inferr^nce  that  the 
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34  4  3*  Vict. 

C.  100. 


ft  male  aivl'T 
fmsrtffn  run- 
nr/t  commit 
r»pe. 


FnnUhmcnt 
of  i»pe. 


Procuring  the 
d^flleinent  of 
girl  andetr  age. 


Carnally 
knowing  a 
gill  under 
ten  yean  of 
age. 


Carnally 
knowing  m 
girl  between 
the  agf «  of  ten 
and  twelve. 


Attempteto 
commit  abuM  of 
giria,  or  rape. 


of  a  married  woman,  with  circumstances  that  induced  her  to 
suppose  that  the  offender  was  her  hushand,  does  not  amount 
to  rape.  (2)  A  male  infJEUit,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
is  presumed  by  law  incapable  to  commit  a  rape,  (3)  and 
therefore  must  be  acquitted  if  tried  as  a  principal  in  the 
first  degree,  but  he  may  be  convicted  of  an  assault,  and 
may,  as  may  also  the  woman's  husband,  or  a  woman,  be  a 
principal  in  the  second  d^ree,  and  punished  in  like  manner 
as  the  actual  perpetrator  for  aiding  and  abetting.  (4) 

1 142.  Sec.  48.  ^Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  rape  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  three  (now^t;e)  years, 
or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labour. 

1 143.  Sec.  49.  ^  Whosoever  shall,  by  fedse  pretences,  &lse 
representations,  or  other  fraudulent  means,  procure  any 
woman  or  girl  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  have 
illicit  carnal  connection  with  any  man,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,"  and  liable  to  imprisonment  as  above,  §  1142. 

1 144.  Sec.  50.  ^  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  carnally 
know  and  abuse  any  girl  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,"  (5)  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or 
not  less  than  three  (now  Jive)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  as 
above,  §1142. 

1 145.  Sec.  51.  ^  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  carnally 
know  and  abuse  any  girl  being  above  the  age  of  ten  years 
and  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mia- 
demeanor,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  three  {now  Jive) 
years,  or  to  imprisonment  as  above,  §1142. 

1 146.  Sec.  52.  ^'  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  any  in- 
decent assault  upon  any  female,  or  of  any  attempt  to  have 
carnal  knowledge  of  any  girl  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour." 


(2)  Bex  V,  Jackson,  Archbold,  657* 
But  if  a  woman  yield  throngh  fear  of 
death,  it  is  a  rape ;  or  if  the  connection 
take  place  when  she  is  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  from  liquor  given  by  the 
prisoner  (Uiough  the  liquor  was  not 
given  with  a  view  to  a  rape)  it  is  a 
rape. — Archbold^  656. 

(3)  2  Blackstone,  212. 


(4)  ]  Hale,  639. 

^5)  The  evidence  in  this  <^fenee, 
and  that  in  the  following  B«ctioii 
(§  1145),  is  the  same  as  in  rApe^  with 
the  exception  tiiat  the  act  is  oquaUy 
punishable  if  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  child.  See  also  |  832,  834, 
1146. 
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I  -4-7-   Sec.  53.  "Where  any  woman  of  any  age  shall  have  84&26  vict. 

i-TTiterest,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  present  or  future,  AMnctionof 
>l.i.^te,  conditional,  or  contingent,  in  any  real  or  personal  J^JSther 
».te,  or  shall  be  a  presumptive  heiress  or  coheiress,  or  pre-  jSii^^f 
:i  j>tive  next  of  kin,  or  one  of  the  presumptive  next  of  kin,  ^™*^ 
a^ny   one   having  such    interest,   whosoever  shall,  from 
t.ives  of  lucre,  take  away  or  detain  such  woman  against 
•  ^wrill,  with  intent  to  marry  or  carnally  know  her,  or  to 
ISO    her  to  be  married  or  carnally  known  by  any  other 
rsoTi  ;  and  whosoever  shall  fraudulently  allure,  take  away,  Franduient 

detain  such  woman,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  agtritmder 
ia.rs,  out  of  the  possession  and  against  the  will  of  her  fisither  the  wiuof 
-  mother,  or  of  any  other  person  having  the  lawful  care  or 
large  of  her,  with  intent  to  marry  or  carnally  know  her,  or 
iiAse  her  to  be  married  or  carnally  known  by  any  other 
erson,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
hall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in 
>enal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years 
vnd  not  less  than  three  (now^t;6)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
cor  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour."  (6) 

1 148.  Sec.  54.  ^^  Whosoever  shall,  by  force,  take  away  or  Fordbie 
detain  against  her  will  any  woman  of  any  age,  with  intent  2^  woman 
to  marry  or  carnally  know  her,  or  to  cause  her  to  be  married  marry  her. 
or  carnally  known  by  any  other  person,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,''  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  not  exceeding  fourteen 

years  nor  less  than  three  (noYfJive)  years,  or  to  imprisonment 

as  above,  §1147. 

1149,  Sec.  55.  "Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  take  or  cause  ^bdnctjonof 

to  be  taken  any  unmarried  girl,  being  under  the  age  of  six-  Jj^Ss^^ 

teen  years,  out  of  the  possession  and  against  the  will  of  her  **'  ■*®' 

father  or  mother,  or  of  any  other  person  having  the  lawful 

care  or  charge  of  her,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and 

liable  to  be  imprisoned  as  above,  §  1 147. 

1 1 50.  Sec.  57.  "Whosoever,  being  married,  shall  marry  Bigamy. 

any  other  person  diuing  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or 
wife,  whether  the  second  marriage  shall  have  taken  place  in 

(6)  Persons  convicted  of  any  offence  property  of  rach  woman,  or  which  shall 

ngainBt  this  section,  are  incapable  of  come  to  her  as  heiress,  co-heiress,  or 

taking  ftny  estate  or  interest,  legal  or  next  of  kin. 
uquitable,  in   any    real    or   personal 
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24  It  29  Vict 
CwlOO. 


AborUon  and 
attompU  to 
procnra 
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Procuring 
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r»iue  abortion. 


OoooMUing  the 
birth  of  a 
chlkL 


Sodomy  and 
bestiality,  or 


England  or  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony/' 
(7)  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  not  exceeding  seyen  yeaca 
nor  less  than  three  (now^w)  years,  or  to  impriBonment  as 
above,  §1147. 

1151.  Sec.  58.  '<  Whosoever,  with  intent  to  procure  tlie 
miscarriage  of  any  woman,  whether  she  be  or  be  not  with 
child,  shall  unlawfully  administer  to  her  or  cause  to  be  taken 
by  her  any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  shall  unlawfully 
use  any  instrument  or  other  means  whatsoever  with  Hie  like 
intent,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude 
for  life  or  not  less  than  three  {now  five)  years,  or  to  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement. 

1 152.  Sec.  59;  '^Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  supply  or 
procure  any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  any  instrument 
or  thing  whatsoever,  knowing  that  the  same  is  intended  to  be 
unlawfully  used  or  employed  with  intent  to  procure  the  mis- 
carriage of  any  woman,  whether  she  be  or  be  not  with  child, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and  liable  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  three  (now  five)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  laboiur. 

1 153.  Sec.  60.  ^^If  any  woman  shall  be  delivered  of  a 
child,  every  person  (8)  who  shall,  by  any  secret  disposition  of 
the  dead  body  of  the  said  child,  whether  such  child  died  before, 
at,  or  after  its  birth,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth  thereof, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour.  (9) 

1 1 54.  Sec.  61.  "Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  the 
abominable  crime  of  buggery,  committed  either  with  man- 
kind or  with  any  animal,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 


(7)  The  section  provides  that  this 
does  not  extend  "  to  any  person  marry- 
ing a  second  time,  whose  husband  or 
wife  shall  hare  been  continually  absent 
from  such  person  for  the  space  of  seven 
years  then  last  past,  and  snail  not  have 
been  known  by  such  person  to  be  living 
within  that  time." 

(8)  Under  former  enactments,  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  mo- 
ther participated  in  the  endeavour  to 
conceal  the  birth,  but  this  clause  in- 
cludes every  person  who  usee  such 
endeavour,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial 
under  it  whether  there  be  any  evidence 


against  the  mother  or  not. — Gr««Ms, 
p.  67. 

(9)  This  section  further  pmmdea, 
if  the  person  tried  for  the  mirrder  o( 
any  child  shall  be  aoauitted  thexvof, 
and  it  appear  in  eviaeoce  that  the 
child  had  recently  been  botn,  aiKl  that 
such  person  did,  by  some  secret  dis* 
position  of  the  dead  body  of  such 
child,  endeavour  to  eonceal  the  birth 
thereof,  that  the  court  may  pass  such 
sentence  as  if  such  person  nad  been 
convicted  upon  indictment  for  the  c<iQ- 
cealment  of  the  birth. 
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the  conrt,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  24&2ft  viou 
term  not  less  than  ten  years. 

1155.  This  crime  may  be  conmiitted  by  man  with  man,  or  fcheannatnrai 
in  the  same  unnatural  manner  with  woman,  or  by  man  or  ^''^°*^ 
woman  with  beast ;  and  the  rule  of  law  herein  is,  that  if  the 

parties  are  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  both  acting 
and  consenting,  that  each  shall  incur  the  punishment  due  to 
the  crime.  It  has  been  remarked  of  this  offence,  as  of  rape, 
that  it  is  a  crime  which  ought  to  be  strictly  and  impartially 
proved,  and  then  as  strictly  and  impartially  punished  ;  but  it 
is  an  offence  of  so  black  a  nature,  so  easily  charged,  and  the 
negative  so  difficult  to  be  proved,  that  the  accusation  should 
be  clearly  made  out ;  for,  if  false,  it  deserves  a  punishment 
inferior  only  to  that  of  crime  itself.  (1) 

1 1 56.  See.  62.  "Whosoever  shall  attempt  to  commit  the  Attempt  to 
said  abominable  crime,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  any  assault  £^0,^° 
with  intent  to  commit  the  same,  or  of  any  indecent  assault,  ^"'^^'^ 
upon  any  male  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor," 

and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  not  exceeding  ten  years, 
nor  less  than  three  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

1 1 57.  Offences  against  property  may  be  considered  under  n  &  2ft  vict. 
the  heads  of  Larceny  and  similar  offences,  including  Burglary  ^^^^ 
and  Embezzlement ;  Malicioua  InjurieSj  including  Arson ;  ^j^^^ 
and,  lastly,  Forgery ;  and,  as  before  in  respect  to  offences 
against  the  person,  the  arrangement  of  the  several  Criminal 

Law  Consolidation  Acts  will  be  followed  in  respect  to  those 
offences,  omitting  those  which  courts  martial  may  be  less 
probably  called  upon  to  try  under  the  provisions  of  the  arti- 
cles of  war. 

1 1 58.  The  act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  statute  Sftiicofrnu- 
law  as  to  larceny  and  other  similar  offences,  (24  &  25  Vict,  y^^^' 
c.  96)  enacts  {sec.  3),  "  Whosoever,  being  a  bailee  (2)  of  any  SnSiomy!^ 
chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  shall  fraudulently  take 

or  convert  the  same  to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  any  person 
other  than  the  owner  thereof,  although  he  shall  not  break 
bulk  or  otherwise  determine  the  bailment,  shall  be  guilty  of 
larceny,  and  may  be  convicted  thereof  upon  an  indictment 

(1)4  Blackstone,  216.  As  to  threats    having  the  property  of  another  person 
of  accusing,  see  ^  1 178-9.  in  his  custody. 

(2)  The  technical  name  of  the  person 

U  H 
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before  the 
court. 


for  larceny ;  but  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  offence 
punishable  on  summary  conviction." 

1 1 59.  Sec.  4,  ^Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  simple  (3) 
larceny,  or  of  any  felony  hereby  made  punishable  like  simple 
larceny,  shall  (except  in  the  cases  hereinafter  otherwise 
provided  for)  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts  to  be 
kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labotu:,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confine- 
ment, and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  *with  or 
without  whipping." 

1 1 60.  To  convict  of  larceny  {theft)  there  must  be  proved, 
Firet,  a  felonious  taking; (4)  Secondly^  a  carrying  away; 
Thirdly^  property, — either  actually  belonging  to  him,  or  in 
his  custody  as  bailee, — from  the  possession  (constructive  or 
actual)  of  the  person  named  in  the  indictment  or  charge. 

1 161.  The  taking  must  hefelonioua^  that  is,  done  animo 
furandi^  or  with  an  intention  of  stealing; — ^without  any 
claim  or  pretence  of  right,  and  with  intent  wholly  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  his  goods  and  to  appropriate  or  convert  them 
to  the  taker's  own  use,  otherwise  the  taking  of  another's  pro- 
perty is  a  trespass  only,  and  not  an  indictable  offence. 

1 162.  In  deciding  as  to  the  intent,  no  general  rules  can 
apply,  as  it  must  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  each  particular  case.  It  is  an  admitted  prin- 
ciple, that  in  every  case  of  alleged  larceny,  the  questions 
whether  the  defendant  took  the  goods  knowingly  or  by  mis- 
take— whether  he  took  them  bona  fide  imder  a  dainoi  of 
right,  or  otherwise — ^and,  whether  he  took  them  with  an 
intent  to  return  them  to  the  owner,  or  fraudently  with  intent 
to  deprive  the  owner  of  them  altogether,  and  to  appTO|Mriate 
or  convert  them  to  his  own  use — ^are  questions  entirely  for 
the  consideration  of  th6  jury,  (or  the  members  of  a  oourt 


(3)  Compound  lareocy  is — not  re- 
peated theft,  but — stealing  from  the 
house,  or  person ;  or  with  other  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravation. 

One  act  {tec,  5)  prorides  that  three 
larcenies  within  six  months  may  be 
tried  in  one  indictment;  and  (««?.  71) 
makes  a  similar  provision  as  to  dis- 
tinct acts  of  embezzlement;  but  this 
joining  of  several  instances  has  always 


been  the  rule  at  tK)urt8  martial,  asd 
even  as  respects  wholly  duaimilar  os- 
fences.    See  {  401. 

(4)  The  thing  taken  must  be  of 
some  intrinsic  value,  though  it  d«< 
not  be  of  the  value  ^  the  least  cois 
known  to  the  law,  i.  e.  noi  vonh  * 
farthing. — Reg.  v.  MorriB^  Ai«ht<^ 
297. 
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martial)  to  be  detemuBed  by  them,  upon  a  view  of  the  par-  nku  vict. 
ticular  facts  of  the  cafie,  (5) 

1163.  There  are  however  many  cases,  where,  although  Larceny  mmy 
there  is  a  delivery  of  the  goods  by  the  owner,  yet  the  pos-  when  there 

•  •«  ••I*  It  1  lutf  been  a 

session  m  law  remains  m  him,  and  larceny  may  be  com-  deUTeryof 
mitted ;  (6)  as  in  the  case  of  a  servant,  who  has  merely  the 
care  and  oversight  of  the  goods  of  his  master,  as  the  butler 
of  plate,  the  shepherd  of  sheep,  and  the  like ;  or  of  the 
guest  at  an  inn,  who  steals  the  plate  set  before  him,  of  which 
he  has  not  had  the  possession  delivered  to  him,  but  merely 
the  use.  (7) 

11 64.  First. — ^The  taking  must  be  from  another;  a  wife  Tbeuung 
therefore  cannot  be  g^lty  of  larceny  in  taking  the  goods  of  from  another. 
her  husband,  because  they  are  one  in  law.     So  a  part  owner 

of  personal  property  cannot  be  guilty  of  larceny  in  taking  it 
out  of  the  possession  of  his  co-partner,  except  the  person  in 
whose  possession  the  property  may  be  is  personally  respon- 
sible for  it,  (8)  in  which  case  a  co-partner  stealing  property 
is  guilty  of  larceny ;  as  a  man  may  be,  who  steals  his  own 
goods,  for  instance,  from  a  pawnbroker,  or  from  any  person 
to  whom  he  has  delivered  and  entrusted  them,  with  intent  to 
charge  such  bailee  with  the  value.  (9) 

1165.  Secondly. — It  is  necessary  to  prove  a  carryings  aiyay.  The  currying 
The  slightest  removal  of  the  chattel  from  the  place  in  which  *^^' 

it  was  found,  will  be  sufficient.  The  prisoner  had  lifted  a 
bag  from  the  bottom  of  the  boot  of  the  Exeter  mail,  but  was 
detected  before  he  had  got  it  out ;  it  did  not  appear  that  it 
was  entirely  removed  from  the  space  it  had  first  occupied  in 
the  boot,  but  the  raising  it  from  the  bottom  had  completely 
removed  each  part  of  it  from  the  space  that  identical  part 
had  occupied ;  this  was  held  by  the  twelve  judges  to  1>e  a 
carrying  away  sufficient  to  constitute  larceny.  (1) 

1 166.  Thirdly. — It  must  be  proved  that  the  goods  stolen  Property 
were  the  property  of  the  person  set  forth  in  the  indictment  betheaotoai 
or  charge,  either  as  the  owner  or  bailee.     Under  this  head,  poeeeasion  or 

(6)  Afchbold,  304.  charge  such  bailee,  but  to  defraud  the 

(6)  iSlee"  Larceny  and  Embenlement  customs   of    certain   duties    payable 
by  Servants,"  §  1196.  thereon,  yet  if  the  bailee  had  an  in- 

(7)  1  Hale,  606.     Sm  §  1199.  terest  in  the  possession,  and    could 

is)  Rex  V.  Bramley.  Archbold,  305.  have  withheld  it  from  the  owner,  the 

9)  4  Blackstone,  231.    If  a  man  taking  is  larceny. — Bex  v.  WilinnsGn, 

steal  his    own  goods    from  his  own  Archbold »  404. 

bailee,  though  he  has  no  intent  to  (1)  Rex  v.  Walsh,  Boscoe,  605. 

H  H  2 
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The  ofTenco 
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there  are  many  refinements  of  law,  which  can  acareelylie 
subject  of  consideration  by  comte  martial ;  (2)  tiie  prcc 
of  which  are,  that  when  the  bailor  steals  his  oim  ^p^'- 
should  be  charged  as  the  goods  of  the  bailee.  (S) 

1 167.  The  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  [§  1 158]  enacts  (i«. 
**  Whosoever  shall  steal  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  colt, «  - 
or  any  bull,  cow,  ox,  heifer,  or  calf,  or  any  ram,  eve,^ 
or  lamb,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,**  and  liable  to  penal  .e 
tude  for  fourteen  years  nor  less  than  three  (now/t*)!'^ 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  tvo^i^ 
with  or  without  hard  labour  and  with  or  without  sf&^ 
confinement.  {Sec.  11.)  *<  Whosoever  shall  wiWuUjti^^ 
any  animal,  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase,  skin*  ct  -J 
part  of  the  animal  so  killed,  shall  be  guilty  of  feloBj.ti 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  p3,'\ 
ment  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  of  feloniously  stealiJi^j 
same,  provided  the  offence  of  stealing  the  animal  ao  e^ 
would  have  amounted  to  felony," 

1 168.  Sec,  29.  «  Whosoever'  shall,  either  during  tk  ^ 
of  the  testator  or  after  his  death,  steal,  or  for  any  fr^^^l 
purpose  destroy,  cancel,  obliterate,  or  conceal,  tiiewbt-^^ 
any  part  of  any  will,  codicil,  or  other  testamentary  i^^ 
ment,  whether  the  same  shall  relate   to    real  or  p^^'-" 
estate,  or  to  both,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,'*  and  Kal'^^' 
penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  not  less  than  three  (no*/* 
years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  *i^ 
without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  eonts^" 
ment.  (5) 

I  r  69.  As  to  larceny  from    the  person,   and  other  i^ 
offences,  by  sec.  40,  "  Whosoever  shall  rob  (5)  any  person 
shall  steal  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  &offi  ^ 
person  of  another,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liaW* 
penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  t 
years,  or  to  imprisonment  as  above  [§  1 168]. 

II 70.  Larceny  from  the    person  by  open  and  ^^ ' 
assault,  (6)  fells  under  the  description  of  robbeiyj  butsb^'- 


(2)  See  before,   }  391-3.      As  to  (6)  This  section  aIm  P^^^^^- 
power  of  couit  to  amend  variances,  other  remedies  at  law  <ffi^^' 
see  S  846-8.  not  to  be  aflbcted. 

(3)  R.  v.  Wilkinson  and  Maraden,  (6)  See  definitioii  d"*/^ 
i\rehboId,  299.  1139. 

(4)  Corapire  §  1219. 


^\ 
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the  prisoner  be  charged  with  stealing  from  the  person,  and  24  &  35  vict* 

it  appear  in  evidence  that  he  is  actually  guilty  of  robbery,  tiwft  effected 

he  is  not  on  that  account  entitled  to  an  acquittal  [§831].  %^^f^ 

1 17 1.  Bobbery  is  the  felonious  and  forcible  taking  of  any  Robbery, 
property  from   the   person  of  another,   or  in  his  presence, 
against  his  will.    It  will  be  observed  that  this  offence  differs  The  tnung 
from  simple  larceny  inasmuch  as  the  taking  must  be  for-  fordMe; 
cible,  (7)  and  from  larceny  from  the  person,  as  it  may  be 
committed  by  taking  from  another  in  hie  presence  only,  as 
where  a  robber  by  menaces  or  violence  puts  a  man  in  fear 

and  drives  away  his  cattle  before  his  face.  (8) 

1 172.  To  maintain  this  charge,  the  force  proved  may  be  by  actual 
either  actual,  or  constructive  by  putting  in  fear.  With  ^<>*«»"»J 
respect  to  the  former  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 

be  an  actual  injury  to  the  person :  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  was  a  struggle,  or  that  the  property  was  wrested 
from  the  person  by  some  considerable  degree  of  violence,  as 
where  the  prisoner  laid  violent  hold  of  the  prosecutor's 
watch,  which  was  secured  by  a  steel  chain  round  his  neck, 
and,  by  two  or  three  jerks,  broke  the  chain  and  made  off 
with  the  watch ;  it  was  held  unanimously  by  the  judges, 
that  the  degree  of  violence  here  employed  was  sufficient  to 
justify  a  conviction  of  robbery,  because  the  prisoner  could 
not  obtain  the  watch  at  once,  but  had  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  steel  chain  by  actual  force.  (9)  The  crime  <»  by  putting 
may  equally  be  conunitted  by  putting  in  fear  (either  by  *°***^- 
threats  (1)  or  gestures)  to  such  a  degree  as  might  create  an 
apprehension  of  danger  in  a  mind  of  ordinary  firmness,  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  surrender  of  property  to  him  who  had  no 
pretence  of  claim  to  it ;  and  in  this  case,  if  the  circumstances 
thus  proved  be  such  as  are  calculated  to  create  such  a  fear, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  and  examine 
whether  the  fear  actually  existed.  (2) 

1 173.  Sec.  41.  "  If  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  upon  any  on  trial  for 
indictment  for  robbery  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury  upon  the  ^STSlJtiak 

(7)  The  taking  miiBt  be  complete;  (1)  Obtaining  money bj  threatening 
otherwise  it  is  so  xobbeiy,  bat  assault-  a  charge  for  an  infiimons  crime,  had 
ing  with  intent  to  rob,  or  demanding  been  holden  to  be  robbeiy,  eren  where 
property  by  menacas ;  as  to  which  of-  the  proeecutor  parted  with  his  money 
fences,  me  §  1173-77.  ^m  a  fear  merely  of  losing  his  cha-^ 

(8)  1  Hale,  533.  racter,  but  this  offence  is  now  expressly 

(9)  R.  V.  George  Mason,  R.  &  R.  declared  felony. — See  $1178. 
419,  cUed  Archbold,  381-2.  (2)  Foster,  128^129. 
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evidence  that  the  defendant  did  not  commit  the  crime  of 
robbery,  but  that  he  did  commit  an  assault  with  intent  to 
rob,  the  defendant  shall  not  by  reascm  thereof  be  entitled  to 
be  acquitted,  but  the  jniy  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  as 
their  verdict  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  an  assault  with 
intent  to  rob ;  and  thereupon  such  defendant  shall  be  liable 
to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  con- 
victed upon  an  indictment  for  feloniously  assaulting  with 
intent  to  rob ;  and  no  person  so  tried  as  is  herein  lastly 
mentioned  shall  be  liable  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  an 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  the  robbery  for  which  he  was 
so  tried." 

1 174.  Sec.  42.  **  Whosoever  shall  assault  any  person  with 
intent  to  rob  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  (save  and  except  in  the  cases  where  a  greater 
punishment  is  provided  by  this  act)  be  liable"  to  penal  ser- 
vitude for  three  (now  five)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour  and  with 
or  without  solitary  confinement. 

1 175.  See.  43.  *' Whosoever  shall,  being  armed  with  any 
offensive  weapon  or  instrument,  rob  or  assault  with  intent 
to  rob  any  person,  or  shall,  together  with  one  or  more  other 
person  or  persons,  rob,  or  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  any 
person,  or  shall  rob  any  person,  and  at  the  time  of  or 
immediately  before  or  immediately  after  such  robbery  shall 
wound,  beat,  strike,  or  use  any  other  jpersonal  violence  to 
any  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  not  less  than  three  (now  five)  years,  or 
to  imprisonment  as  above,  §1174;  and  to  the  additional 
punishment  of  whipping  as  above,  §  1132. 

1176.  8ec»  44.  "Whosoever  shall  send,  deliver,  or  utter, 
or  directly  or  indirectly  cause  to  be  received,  knowing  the 
contents  thereof,  any  letter  or  writing  demanding  of  any 
person  with  menaces,  and  without  any  reasonable  or  pro- 
bable cause,  any  property,  chattel,  money,  valuable  Becuritr, 
or  other  valuable  thing,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable 
to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three  (now  Jvoe) 
years,  or  to  imprisonment  as  above,  §1174. 

1 177.  Sec,  45.  "Whosoever  shall  with  menaces  or  bv 
force  demand  any  property,  chattel,  money,  valuable  secu- 
rity, or  other  valuable  thing  of  any  person,  with  intent   to 
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steal  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  24  &  ssvict. 
servitude  for  three  (now  five)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  as 
above,  §1174. 

H78.  Sec.A&.  "  Whosoever  shall  send,  deliver,  or  utter,  Tbrentening 
or  directly  or  indirectly  cause  to  be  received,  knowing  the  '•^••^ 
contents  thereof,  any  letter  or  writing  accusing  or  threaten- 
ing to  accuse  any  other  person  of  any  crime  punishable  by 
law  with  death  or  penal  servitude  for  not  less  than  seven, 
years,  or  of  any  assault  with  intent  to  conmiit  any  rape, 
or  of  any  attempt  or  endeavour  to  commit  any  rape,  or  of 
any  infamous  crinie  as  hereinafter  (3)  defined,  with  a  view 
or  intent  in  any  of  such  cases  to  extort  or  gain  by  means  of 
such  letter  or  writing  any  property,  chattel,  money,  valuable 
security,  or  other  valuable  thing,  from  any  person,  shall  be 
g«ilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or 
not  less  than  three  (now  five)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  as 
above,  §1174. 

1179.  Sec.  47.  *' Whosoever  shall  accuse  or  threaten  to  MuscwOnaot 
accuse,  either  the  person  to  whom  such  accusation  or  threat  ^!^S!^tb%. 
shall  be  made  or  any  other  person,  of  any  of  the  infamous  or  *«°**<>"^'*s 
other  crimes  lastly  hereinbefore  mentioned,  with  the  view  or 

intent  in  any  of  the  cases  last  aforesaid  to  extort  or  gain  . 
from  such  person  so  accused  or  threatened  to  be  accused,  or 
from  any  other  person,  any  property,  chattel,  money,  valu- 
able security,  or  other  valuable  thing,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than 
three  (now^i;^)  yealrs,  or  to  imprisonment  as  above,  §  1174. 

1 1 80.  Sec.  49.   '^  It  shall  be    inmiaterial  whether  the  immaterial 
menaces  or  threats  hereinbefore  mentioned  be  of  violence,  ^^^^^ 
injury,  or  accusation  to  be  caused  or  made  by  the  offender  or  Stom^^ 
by  any  other  person."  proceed. 

1 1 8 1 .  Sec.  60.  "  Whosoever  shall  break  and  enter  any  bacmuwe. 
church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  place  of  divine  wor-  Breaking  and 
ship,  and  commit  any  felony  therein,  or  being  in  any  church,  church  or 
chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  place  of  divine  worship,  shall  committing 
commit  any  felony  therein  and  break  out  of  the  same,  shall 

(3)  '*  The  abominable  crime  of  bag-  mise,  or  threat,  offered  or  made  to  any 

geiy,  committed  either  with  mankind  person,  whereby  to  move  or  induce 

or  with  beast,  and  eveiy  assault  with  such  person  to  commit  or  permit  the 

intent  to  commit  the  said  abominable  said  abominable  crime,  shall  be  deemed 

crime,  and  every  attempt  or  endearour  to  be  an  infamous  crime  within  the 

to  commit  the  said  abominable  crime,  meaning  of  this  act." — Sec.  4C. 
and  oTeiy  solicitation,  persuasion,  pro- 
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be  g^lty  of  felony  and  liable  to  penal  a^rvitode  for  life, 
or  not  less  than  three  (now  Jive)  years,  or  to  imprisonment 
as  above,  §1174. 

1182.  Sec  52.  '^Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  burglary  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term 
not  less  than  three  (now  Jive)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  and  solitary  confinement." 

1183.  BuBOLART  at  common  law  is  defined  ^' a  breaking 
and  entering  by  night  the  dwelling-house  of  anoihevj  with 
hUent  to  commit  a  felony  within  the  same,  whether  the 
felonious  intent  be  executed  or  not: ''(4)  and  here  it  ia  to 
be  observed,  that  breaking  without  entering,  and  entering 
without  breaking,  (5)  is  not  burglary.  But  by  the  24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  96,  s.  51,  "  Whosoever  shall  enter  the  dwelling- 
house  of  another  with  intent  (6)  to  commit  felony  therein, 
or  being  in  such  dwelling-house,  shall  commit  felony  there- 
in, and  shall  in  either  case  break  out  of  the  said  dwelling- 
house  in  the  night,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  burglary." 

1 1 84.  Many  questions  formerly  arose  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "night  timej  but  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  1,  enacts, 
^^For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  night  shall  be  deemed  to 
commence  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  evening  of  each  day, 
and  to  conclude  at  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of  tlie 
next  succeeding  day." 

1185.  The  slightest  removal  of  a  bar  (ft  bolt ;  or  lifting  up 
a  latch,  or  unloosing  any  other  fastening  which  the  owner 
has  provided ;  as  opening  a  window  on  its  hinges,  &stened  by 
a  wedge  ;  (7)  or  the  lowering  a  sash  window,  kept  in  its  jdace 
only  by  the  weight,  though  the  shutters  attached  to  the 
window  be  not  fastened ;  (8)  the  entering  of  a  chimney  ;  (9) 
or  by  taking  out  the  glass  of  a  door;(l)  are  held  to  be 

(4^  1  Hawkins,  162.  a  man's  bieakisi^  into  a  honse  in  the 

(5)  As  to  entering  in  the  night,  dee  night  time,  is  endenoe  of  the  intent  to 
§1189;  as  to  housebreaking,  eee  |  stosd,  sofficientlj  strong  to  vrnmnt 
1192.  conviction,  unless  a  contrary  intontkm 

(6)  "The  intent  to  commit  felony  be  proTed."— i?.  y.  Brioe,  TJunooll  & 
must  be  made  appear,  by  the  admis-  Byan,  460. 

sion  of  the  prisoner,  or  bv  attendant  (7)  R.  tr.  Hull,  ib,  866. 

circumstances,  of  which  the  jury  or  (8)  R.  9.  Haines  and  Hantiflon,  •&. 

the  court  martial  will  judge.      The  457. 

actual  commission  of  felony  after  the  (9)  1  Hawkins,  160. 

entry  of  a  house,  is  the  best  evidence  (1)  R.  v.  Smith,  Russell  &   Bymn, 

of  the  intention :  and  the  bare  fact  of  417. 
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hreaking  'sufficient  to  constitute  burglary :  so  also  to  knock  24  ft  ss  vice. 
at  a  door,  and,  upon  its  being  opened,  to  rush  in  with  a 
felonious  intent  ;(2)  or,  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to  conatructiTe 
Ml  upon  the  landlord  and  rob  him ;  or  to  procure  a  constable  some  a^^ 
to  gain  admittance,  in  order  to  search  the  house,  and  then  to  ^ 
bind  the  constable  and  rob  the  inhabitants,  have  been  ad* 
judged  burglarious ;  (3)  though   there  has  been  no  actual 
breaking :  but  opening  the  lock  of  an  area  door  by  a  skeleton  cai^eii  or 
key,  and  passing  into  the  dwelling-house  by  an  open  door  ;(4)  ^j^d^i  not 
pushing  a  window  wide  open  which  had  been  left  a  little         *»«^ki»g. 
open,  and  thereby  gaining  an  entrance ;  (5)  entering  by  an 
open  cellar  window; (6)  are  not  acts,  which  amount  to  a 
burglarious  breaking  and  entering ;  although  they  are  felo- 
nies by  a  recent  amendment  of  the  law,  hereafter  [§  1 189-93] 
quoted.     If  a  servant  conspire  with  a  robber,  and  let  him 
into  the  house,  it  is  burglary  in  both  :  so,  if  some  stand  back 
to  watch,  whilst  others  enter  and  rob,  they  are  guilty  of 
burglary ;  for  in  all  such  cases,  the  act  of  one  is,  in  judgment 
of  law,  the  act  of  all.  (7) 

1 1 86.  A  burglary  may  be  committed  by  breakmg  on  the  Breaking  on 
imside;  for  though  a  thief  enter  a  dwelling-house  in  the 

night  time  by  an  outside  door  left  open,  or  by  an  open 
window,  yet  if,  when  in  the  house,  he  turn  a  key  or  unlatch 
a  chamber  door  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  it  is  bur- 
glary :  (8)  and  this  holds  good  of  a  servant,  or  of  a  person 
lodging  (or  quartered)  in  the  same  house,  or  in  a  public  inn, 
who  opens  and  enters  another's  door  with  evil  intent.  (9)  A  j^  ^  inmate, 
servant  lay  in  one  part  of  the  house  and  his  master  in  522***'**' 
another ;  between  them  was  a  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
which  was  latched ;  the  servant  in  the  night  drew  the  latch 
and  entered  his  master's  chamber  in  order  to  murder  him ; 
this  was  held  to  be  burglary,(l)  as  was  also  the  case  of  a  ser- 
vant, who  opened  his  lady's  chamber  door,  which  was  fastened 
with  a  brass  bolt,  with  design  to  commit  a  rape. (2) 

1 1 87.  It  must  be  a  mansion  or  dwelling-house,  that  is  to  whatia 
say,  any  permanent  building  in  which  the  occupier  or  any  dw«£^-h<^ 


(2)  1  Hawkins,  161.  (6)  Bex  v.  Lewie,  2  C.  &  P.  62S. 

(3)  lb.  (7)  1  Hawkins,  162. 

(4)  R.  9.  Davis,  Hossell  &  Byan,        (8)  2  East,  488, 


332.  (9)  1  Hale,  553,  654. 

(5)  Rex  V.  Smith.      1  Mood.,  C.C.        (1)  2  East,  488. 
178.  (2)  1  Strange,  481. 
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OFFENCES  AGAINSrr  PBOPERTT. 


0.96. 


Whftt  bnlldlnga 
are  deemed  part 
of  the  dwdUng- 
honn. 


Entering  a 
dweUing-hooM 
in  the  night 
with  intent  to 
commit  anj 
felony. 


Breaking  into 
any  building 
within  the 
curtilage  which 
la  no  part  of  the 


part  of  hifl  family  usually  sleep  at  night.  (3)  An  occupatioB 
by  day,  the  occupier  taking  his  meals  therein,  but  sleeping  in 
another  house,  does  not  constitute  a  dwelling-house ;  but  if 
a  part  of  his  fiunily  or  domestic  servants  sleep  and  have 
their  meals  in  it,  it  will  be  sufficient,  though  the  prosecutor 
may  have  removed  to  another  house,  without  intention  of 
returning;  but  not  when  the  persons  were  employed  in  a 
trade,  and  had  not  their  meals  in  the  house,  though  sleeping 
in  it.  Chambers  in  an  inn  of  courts  or  rooms  in  a  college, 
are  deemed  a  distinct  dwelling-house  for  this  purpose,  (4) 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  would  apply  in  the  case  of 
an  officer's  quarter  in  a  barrack.  (5) 

1 1 88.  The  term  dwelling-house,  in  its  legal  signification, 
includes  all  out-houses  occupied,  and  communicating  im- 
mediately with  the  dwelling-house ;  but  by  the  present  act 
{eee.  53),  ^  No  building,  although  within  the  same  curtilage 
with  the  dwelling-house,  and  occupied  therewith,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  part  of  such  dwelling-house  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  unless  there  shall  be  a  communication 
between  such  building  and  dwelling-house,  either  immediate, 
or  by  means  of  a  covered  and  inclosed  passage  leading  firom 
the  one  to  the  other." 

1 1 89.  Sec.  54.  ^^  Whosoever  shall  enter  any  dweUing^iouse 
in  the  night,  with  intent  to  commit  any  felony  therein,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  not  exceed- 
ing seven  years  nor  less  than  three  (now  five)  years,  or  to 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement.  (6) 

1 190.  Sec.  55.  *^  Whosoever  shall  break  and  enter  any 
building,  and  commit  any  felony  therein,  such  btiilding 
being  within  the  curtilage  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  occu] 


(3)  The    mers    temporazy  absence  special  finding. — §  851^« 

of  the  owner  and  his  family  will  not        (6)  This  is  a  new  clause,  and  meets 

deprive  the  house  of  the  protection  the  case  where  there  is  not  sixficie&t 

the  law  gives  it,  as  if  a  man  have  a  proof  that  the  house  has  be«n  favcAea 

town  and  country  house,  and  while  he  into,  but  there  is  no  moral  doubt  tfaa& 

is  in  the  country,  his  town  house  be  it  had  been  so :  and  also  casfts  wh^ie 

broken  open:  (1  Hale,  666),  or  if  a  any  door  or  window  has  been  left  open, 

man  lock  up  his  house  and  go  on  a  and  the  prisoner  has  entered  by  it  in 

journey,  and  during  his  absence  it  is  the  night.    Upon  a  trial  for  borKlary, 

broken  and  enter^. — S,  y.  Murray,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  if  the 

2  East,  496.  proof  of  the  breaking  should  tuX^  tb» 

(4)  1  Hawkins,  163.     1  Hale,  556.  prisoner  may  nevertheless  be  oonwieted 

(5)  Any  technical  variance  in  the  of  the  offence,  created  by  this  danse.— 
charge  in  this  •point  is  of  the  less  con-  Greaves,  107. 

sequence,  as  it  may  bl^  remedied  by  a 
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(herewith,  but  not  being  part  theFeof,  according  to  the  si&ssviot. 
provision  hereinbefore  mentioned,**  **  or  being  in  any  such 
building  shall  commit  any  felony  therein,  and  break  out  of 
the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,**  and  liable  to  penal  ser- 
vitude not  exceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less  than  three  (now 
Jive)  years,  or  to  imprisonment^  as  above,  §  1189. 

1191.  Sec.  56.  '^Whosoever  shall  break  and  enter  any  dw«mng.hmi»^. 
dwelling-house,  school-house,  shop,  warehouse,  or  counting-  l^t^lSy. 
house,  and  commit  any  felony  therein,  or,  being  in  any 
dwelling-house,  school-house^  shop,  warehouse,  or  counting- 
house,  shall  commit  any  felony  therein,  and  break  out  of  the 

same,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,**  and  liable  to  penal  servitude 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less  than  three  (now  five) 
years,  or  to  imprisonment,  as  above,  §  1180. 

1 192.  Sec.  57.  ^^  Whosoever  shall  break  and  enter  any  Housebreaking, 
dwelling-house,  church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  place  uTcom^tauy  ^ 
of  divine  worship,  or  any  building  within  the  curtilage,  ^^'^' 
school-house,  shop,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  with  intent 

to  commit  any  felony  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,'*(7) 
and  liable  to  penal  servitude  not  exceeding  seven  years  nor 
less  than  three  (now  five)  years,  or  to  imprisonment,  as 
above,  §1189, 

1 193.  Sec.  58.  ^  Whosoever  shall  be  found  by  night  armed  Being  amed 
with  any  dangerous  or  offensive  weapon  or  instrument  what-  tnreak  and  enter 
soever,  with  intent  to  break  or  enter  into  any  dwelling-bouse  tba  night. 

or  other  building  whatsoever,  and  to  commit  any  felony 

therein,  or  shall  be  found  by  night  having  in  his  possession 

without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  of  which  excuse  shall  lie  on 

such  person)  any  picklock,  key,  crow,  jack,  bit,  or  other  imple-  or  baring  hooM- 

ment  of  housebreaking,  or  shall  be  found  by  night  having  his 

face  blackened  or  otherwise  disguised  with  intent  to  commit  or  being 

any  felony,  or  shall  be  found  by  night  in  any  dwelling-house 

or   other  building  whatsoever  with  intent  to  commit  any 

felony  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,**  and  liable 

to  penal  servitude  for  three  (now  five)  years,  or  imprisonment 

not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour.  (8) 

(7)  This  18  also  a  new  clatue,  and  should  appear  the  breaking  and  entiy 
remedies  an  inconsistency  in  the  for-  were  before  nine  o'clock,  the  prisoner 
mer  law,  by  which  an  act  done  after  might  be  punished  under  this  clause. — 
nine  o'clock  was  a  felony  punishable  G^ves,  110  ;  and  see  i  1189. 
by  transportation,  and  the  same  act  (8)  The  like,  after  a  previous  con- 
done just  before  nine  only  a  misde-  yiction  for  felony,  punishable  by  ten 
meanor.    On  a  trial  for  burglary,  if  it  years'  penal  serntuae. — See,  69. 
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OFFENCES  AGAINST  PBOFEBTY. 


Stealing  In  a 
dwvUin^-honie 
to  the  Yftlne 
ofN. 


Stealing  In  a 

dvelling-honee 

with 


WBKXDfO. 

stealing  from 
Bhip  in  distrev 
or  wrecked. 


1 1 94.  Sec*  60.  *^  Whosoever  shall  steal  in  any  dwelling* 
house  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  seciuity,  to  the  value 
in  the  whole  of  five  pounds  or  more,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony," 
and  liable  to  penal  servitude  not  exceeding  fourteen  years 
nor  less  than  three  (now^ve)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  with 
or  without  solitary  confinement, 

1195.  Sec*  61.  *' Whosoever  shall  steal  any  chattel, 
money,  or  valuable  security  in  any  dwelling-house,  and  shall 
by  any  menace  or  threat  put  any  one  being  therein  in  bodily 
fear,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less  than  three  {no\r  fivey 
years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  yearfr  wiUi  or 
without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confine^ 
ment. 

1196.  Sec.  64.  ^*  Whosoever  shall  plunder  or  steal  a&y 
part  of  any  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  be  in  distress,  or 
wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast  on  shore,  or  any  goods,  merchan* 
dise,  or  articles  of  any  kind  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less  than  three  (now  y£tw)  years, 
or  to  imprisonment  as  above,  §  1195. 

1 197.  The  act  also  provides  as  to  larceny  or  embezzle* 
ment  (9)  by  clerks,  servants,  or  persons  in  the  public  service 


(9)  Embbslkhent  IB  when  a  per- 
son fraudolently  convertB  to  his  own 
use  property  which  he  has  had  au- 
thority to  reoeiye,  or  take  possession 
of,  for  another;  for  whidi  reason 
there  could  not  in  this  case  be  a  taking 
of  the  property  to  constitute  larceny, 
nor  ooufd  the  offender  commit  a  felony 
in  respect  to  it,  at  common  law,  which 
gave  the  injured  party  his  remedy  by 
civil  process. 

It  was  formerly  held,  that  upon  an 
indictment  for  larceny,  if  an  embenle- 
ment  were  proved,  the  prisoner  must 
be  acquitted,  and  vice  versd.  The 
distinctions  between  these  offences 
were  so  very  fine  drawn,  that  until  the 
&ots  were  disclosed  on  the  trial,  it 
was  difBcult,  even  for  lawyers  by  pro- 
fession, to  know  under  which  head  a 
particular  offence  would  come ;  and 
although,  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
this  country  it  was  customary  to  in- 
diet  a  prisoner  for  larceny  and  em- 
bezzlement in  separate  courts,  failures 
of  justice  were  the  not  unirequent 
result  of  these  subtleties.    This  defect 


of   the  law  was  remedied   by  Lord 
Campbell's  act  for  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice,  whidi 
became  law  in  1861,  and  t^is  clause, 
as  it  now  stands  in  the  present  act, 
{see,  72),  provides  upon  the  trial  of 
any  nerson  indicted  for  embesslemciit, 
feaudulent  application  or  disposal  of 
chattels,  money,  &c.,  as  a  cleric,  ser- 
vant, or  person  employed  for  the  par- 
pose,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  derk  or 
servant,  or  persons  in    the   Queen's 
service,  or  in  the  police,  if  it  shall  be 
proved  that  he  took  the  proper^  in 
question  in  any  such  maimer  as   to 
amount  in  law  to  larcency,  he  shall 
not  by  reason  thereof  be  entitled  to  be 
acquitted  ;  but  may  be  found  guilty  of 
simple  larceny,  or  of  larceny  as    a 
derk,  servant,  or  person  employed  for 
the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a 
clerk  or  servant  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and  vica  versd,  if  tried  for  laroeaj. 
Sec.  88  makes  a  similar  provisioii 
to  obtaining  money,  &c,  by  false 
tences.— S^  |  1200. 
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(see.  67), "  Whosoever,  being  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  being  >*  * «» ▼«<*. 
employed  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  i^iveny  t^ 
servant,  shall  steal  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  ^yMt«, 
belonging  to  or  in  the  possession  or  power  of  his  master  or  ^^i^^tj 
employer,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  ser-  J^SS?* 
vitude  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less  than  three  (now 
Jive)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  as  above,  §1195. 

1 198.  Bee.  68.  **  Whosoever,  being  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  ^T^SSfTr 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  ««^">**- 
or  servant,  shall  fraudulently  embezzle  any  chattel,  money, 

or  valuable  security,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  or  received 
or  taken  into  possession  by  him  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  the 
account  of  his  master  or  employer,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  feloniously  stolen  the  same  from  his 
master  or  employer,  although  such  chattel,  money,  or  secu-  ^property in 
rity  was  not  received  into  the  possession  of  such  master  or  i»Me«ioo  of 
employer  otherwise  than  by  the  actual  possession  of  his  clerk, 
6erva;nt,  or  other  person  so  employed,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,"  (1)  to  penal  servitude  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years  nor  less  than  three  (now^ve),  years  or  to  im- 
prisonment as  above,  §  1195. 

1 199.  See.   74.    "Whosoever  shall  steal  any  chattel  or  lahcrhtbt 
fixture  let  to  be  used  by  him  or  her  in  or  with  any  house  or  ix>dokr0. 
lodging,  whether  the  contract  shall  have  been  entered  into  22J£Ubi^' 
by  him  or  her  or  by  her  husband,  or  by  any  person  on  behalf  Si^SSSh^ 
of  him  or  her  or  her  husband,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  "'*«^«*^' 
liable  to  imprisonment  not   exceeding  two  years,  with   or 

without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confine-    - 

ment,  ^*  and  in  case  the  value  of  such  chattel  or  fixture  shall 

exceed  the  sum  of  five  poimds,"  shall  be  further  liable  to  if  abore  uw 

tb1ii0  of  M» 

penal  servitude  for  seven  and  not  less  than  three  (now^ve) 
years,  or  imprisonment,  as  above,  §  1195. 
^      1 200.  Sec.  88. "  Whosoever  shall  by  any  false  pretences  (2)  CHBAma. 

(1)  Sections  69  and  70  make  simi-  adrentures,  or  in  betting  on  the  sides 
lar  provisions  as  to  embezzlement  and  or  hands  of  them  that  do  play,  or  in 
larceny  by  persons  in  the  Queen's  wagering  on  the  event  of  any  game, 
serrice,  or  by  the  police.  See  also  sport,  pantiroe,  or  exercise,  win  from 
{  205.  any  other  person,  to  himself  or  any 

(2)  The  8  &  9  Vict  e.  190,  s.  17,  other,  any  sum  of  money  or  valuable 
enacts,  "  That  every  person  who  shall  thing,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  ob- 
by  any  fraud  or  unlawful  device  or  ill  taining  such  money  or  valuable  thing 

Sractice,  in  playing  at  or  with  cards,  by  a  false  pretence,  with  intent  to  cheat 

ice,  tables,  or  other  game,  or  in  bear-  or  defraud,  and  being  convicted  there- 

ing  a  part  in  the  stakes,  wagers,  or  of,  shall  be  punished  aoeordingly." 
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obtain  from  any  other  person  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable 
security,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  tbe  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the 
term  of  three  (now^v^)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement:  provided,  that 
if  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  indicted  for  such  misdemeanor 
it  shall  be  proved  that  he  obtained  the  property  in  question 
in  any  such  manner  as  to  amount  in  law  to  larceny,  he  shall 
not  by  reason  thereof  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted  of  such 
misdemeanor;  and  no  person  tried  for  such  misdemeanor 
shall  be  liable  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  larceny  upon 
the  same  &cts.''  (3) 

1 20 1.  As  to  receivers  of  stolen  goodt,  (4)  it  is  enacted,  by 
$ec»  91,  ^  Whosoever  shall  receive  any  chattel,  money,  valu- 
able security,  or  other  property  whatsoever,  the  stealing, 
taking,  extorting,  obtaining,  embezzling,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing whereof  shall  amoimt  to  a  felony,  either  at  common 
law  or  by  virtue  of  this  act,  such  person  knowing  the  same 
to  have  been  feloniously  stolen,  taken,  extorted,  obtained, 
embezzled,  or  disposed  of,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  may 
be  indicted  and  convicted  either  as  an  accessory  after  tix^ 
fact,  or  for  a  8vi>8tantive  felony ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
whether  the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall  not  have  been  pre- 
viously convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to  justice, 
and  every  such  receiver,  howsoever  convicted,  shall  beliahle^ 
to  penal  servitude  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less  than 
seven  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labour  or  solitary  confinement.  And 
by  sec.  95,  ^*  Whosoever  shall  receive  any  chattel,  or  other 
property  whatsoever,  the  stealing,  taking,  obtaining,  or  con- 
verting whereof  is  made  misdemeanor  by  this  act,  such  personf 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  stolen,  taken, 
obtained,  or  converted  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,^ 


(S)  This  section  also  provides  that 
it  IS  not  necessary  to  prove  an  intent 
to  defraud  any  particaiar  person,  but 
merely  that  the  party  accused  did  the 
act  chaiged  with  an  intent  to  defraud. 
Sec.  89,  that  the  cheat  is  equally  pun- 
ishable if  the  money  or  thing  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  any  person  other  than 


the  person  making  a  false  prBtonoa. 

(4)  It  is  more  common,  in  cr  _. 
where  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
court  would  not  award  penal  servitude 
for  the  civil  offence,  to  try  miliuuiT 
offenders  for  disgraceful  conduct^  no- 
der  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the 
mutiny  act  and  articles  of  war. 
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triable  aa  in  the  former  case  (§1201),  and  liable  on  convic-  uktsyu*, 
tion  to  penal  servitdue  for  seven  or  not  less  than  three  (now 
Jive)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement. 

1202.  The  act  also  provides  that  {see.  92),  In  any  indict-  Thecharsn 
ment  containing  a  charge  of  feloniously  stealing  any  property  ^ter^tiTe. 
(such  as  burglary,  housebreaking,  &c.)  a  count  or  coimts  for 
feloniously  receiving  the  same  knowing  the  same  to  have 

been  stolen,  may  be  added,  and  vice  versa  in  any  indictment 

for  feloniously  receiving  any  property ;  and  the  jury  may 

find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  either  of  stealing  the  property  or  of  but  finding  must 

receiving  the  same,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  knowing  ^  p"*!**- 

the  same  to  have  been  stolen.     If  two  or  more  persons  (5) 

are  tried  together,  all  or  any  may  be  found  guilty  either  of 

stealing  the  property  or  of  receiving  the  same,  or  any  part 

thereof,  or  one  or  more  may  be  found  guilty  of  stealing,  and 

the  other  or  others  may  be  found  guilty  of  receiving. 

1203.  The  statute  law  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  34&2fiVict. 
property  was  consolidated  and  amended  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  ^^^, 

c.  97.    The  wilful  and  malicious  burning  of  the  house  of  at  common  law, 
another  is  a  felony  at  common  law ;  modem  statutes  have 
specified  the  burning  of  the  offenders  own  house  and  nume- 
rous cases  of  arson  which  were  not  othervnise  provided  for.  extended  by 
This  felony  is  no  longer  capital  in  any  case. 

1204.  The  absence  of  malice  or  spite  to  the  owner  is  no  icaiioc, 
defence  in  this  or  any  other  case  of  malicious  injury  to  pro- 
perty, (6)  nor  need  the  intent  to  injure  any  particular  person 

be  stated  in  the  charge.  (7)    As  a  general  rule,  if  the  act  be  howproTeo. 

proved  to  have  been  done  wilfully,  it  may  be  inferred  to 

have  been  done  maliciously,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved  ; 

but  in  the  case  of  a  man  burning  his  own  property  (§  1203), 

the  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  must  be  proved  from  other 

circumstances. 

1205.  The  intent  or  an  attempt  to  bum  is  not  sufficient ;  The  setting  oa 
the  words  of  the  statute  are  "  set  fire  to^^  and  therefore  the  *"' 
offence  is  not  complete  without  an  actual  setting  on  fire  to  ' 

the  building,  or  other  property  specified  in  the  statute,  how- 
ever trifling  it  may  be,  or  however  soon  extinguished. 

(5)  By  sec.  93,  separate  receivers  (6)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  5S.  As 
may  be  tried  together  in  the  absence  of  to  the  legal  use  of  "  Malice,"  m«  { 1 1 1 8. 
the  principal.  (7)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  60. 
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1 206.  In  those  cases  whete  the  offence,  if  complete,  wonld 
have  been  felony,  the  attempt  (|Hroyided  there  is  proof  of 
some  overt  act)  is  declared  felony, — in  the  case  of  buildings 
or  goods  in  buildings  (sec.  1-7)  punishable  (sec  8)  by 
fourteen  years'  penal  servitude, — and  in  cases  of  crops  <»* 
stacks  (sec  16,  17)  punishable  (sfC  18)  by  seven  years'  penal 
servitude.  Where  the  complete  offence  does  not  amount  to 
felony  the  attempt  is  merely  a  misdemeanor. 

1207.  The  other  offences,  which  are  puniflbable  under  the 
act  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,  (8)  and  which 
it  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate,  do  not  appear  to  call  for 
any  observation,  and  will  be  best  described  in  the  words  of 
the  statute. 

i2o8*  Sec  1.  ^Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
set  fire  to  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  place 
of  divine  worship,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  be  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three  (now  five) 
years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  soUtaiy  confime- 
ment. 

1209.  Sec,  2.  ^  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
set  fire  to  any  dwelling-house,  any  person  being  therein,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or 
not  less  than  three  (now  five)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  as 
above,  §1208. 

1 2 10.  Sec,  3.  '^  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
set  fire  to  any  house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse,  ware- 
house, office,  shop,  mill,  malthouse,  hop-oast,  bam  store- 
house, granary,  hovel,  shed,  or  fold,  or  any  farm  building,  or 
to  any  building  or  erection  used  in  farming  land,  or  in 
carrying  on  any  trade  or  manufacture,  or  any  branch  thereof, 
whether  the  same  shall  then  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
offender  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  person,  with  intent 
thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than 
three  (now^t;^)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  as  above,  §  1028. 


(8^  Except  in  cases  calling  for  the 
condign  punishment  proTided  by  sta- 
tute, malicious  injuries  to  property  are 
punishable,  under  the  103rd  article — 
in  the  case  of  officers,  by  cashiering  or 
other  punishment,  and  in  the  case  of 
soldiers,  by  a  regimental  court  mar- 


tial. In  addition  to  any  other  poD- 
ishment  a  court  martial  may  award, 
the  court  may  direct  any  ofl^nder  to 
be  put  under  stoppages,  until  he  hAs 
made  good  the  destruction,  dainag«>. 
or  injury  of  any  property  vhataoevvfr. 
— ^.  W.  130. 
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1 2 1 1  •  See.  4.  '^  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  24  41  ss  vict. 

set  fire  to  any  station,  engine-house,  warehouse,  or  other  gifting  Aw  to 

building  belonging  or  appertaining  to  any  railway,  port,  IStto!?^"^ 

dock,  or  harbour,  or  to  any  canal  or  other  navigation,  shall  SSn^SSw, 

be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  ^* 
not  less  than  three  (now  five)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

1 2 1 2.  Sec,  5.  '^  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  getting  Are  to 
set  fire  to  any  building  other  than  such  as  are  in  this  act  baSdi^!*^ 
before  mentioned,  belonging  to  the  Queen,  or  to  any  county, 

riding,  division,  city,  borough,  poor  law  union,  parish,  or 
place,  or  belonging  to  any  university,  or  college,  or  hall  of 
any  university,  or  to  any  inn  of  court,  or  devoted  or  dedi- 
cated to  public  use  or  ornament,  or  erected  or  maintained 
by  public  subscription  or  contribution,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,''  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than 
three  (now  five)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

1213.  iSsc.  6.  ^^  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  setting  Are  to 
set  fire  to  any  building  other  than  such  as  are  in  this  act  ""'"^  buiwings. 
before  mentioned,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to 

penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years  or  not  less  than  three 
(now  five)  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labour. 

1 2 14.  Sec.  7.  "Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  setting  m©  to 
set  fire  to  any  matter  or  thing,  being  in,  against,  or  under  taiui^  th? 
any  building,  under  such  circumstances  that  if  the  building  whJk^tofotony. 
were  thereby  set  fire  to  the  offence  would  amount  to  felony, 

shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  not 
exceeding  fourteen  nor  less  than  three  (now  five)  years,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour.  (9) 

1215.  Sec.  8.  "Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  mali-  Dotroyingor 
ciously,  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  hSIII?lJith* 
substance,  destroy,  throw  down,  or  damage  the  whole  or  any  JSSSTbSie "' 
part  of  any  dwelling-house,  any  person  being  therein,  or  of  ***«'«'°- 
any  building  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall  be  endan- 

(9)  By  see.  16,  setting  fire  to  crops  able  by  fourteen  years*  penal  servitude ; 
of  hay,  com,  &C.,  whether  standing  or  and  by  see.  17,  setting  fire  to  any 
cut  down,  or  to  any  wood,  coppice,  or  stack  of  corn,  hay,  straw,  furze,  turf, 
plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  coals,  wood,  bark,  &c.,  is  a  felony, 
gorse,  furze,  or  fern,  is  a  felony,  punish-    punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life. 

I  I 
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gered,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude 
for  life  or  not  less  than  three  (now  fim)  yean,  or  to  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  two  years,  witb  or  without  hard 
labour  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement* 

I2i6.  Sec.  10.  ^Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  mali- 
ciously place  or  throw  in,  into,  upon,  under,  against,  or  near 
any  building  any  g^powder  or  other  explosive  sobstance, 
with  intent  to  destroy  or  damage  any  building,  or  any  engine, 
machinery,  working  tools,  fixtures,  goods,  or  chattels,  shall, 
whether  or  not  any  explosion  take  place,  and  whether  or  not 
any  damage  be  caused,  be  guilty  of  felony,"  (1)  liable  to 
penal  servitude  not  exceeding  fourteen  nor  less  than  three 
(now  Jive)  years,  or  to  imprisonment,  as  above,  §1215. 

1217.  Sec,  11.  *^  If  any  persons  riotously  and  tumultuously 
assembled  together  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
shall  unlawfully  and  with  force  demolish,  or  pull  down,  cr 
destroy,  or  begin  to  demolish,  pull  down,  or  destroy,  any 
church,  chapel,   meeting-house,   or   other  place  of  divine 
worship,  or  any  house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse,  ware- 
house, office,  shop,  mill,  malthouse,  hop-oast,  bam,  granary, 
shed,  hovel,  or  fold,  or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  fiirm- 
ing  land,  or  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  manufeu^ure  or  any 
branch  thereof,  or  any  building  other  than  such  as  are  in 
this  section  before  mentioned,  belonging  to  the  Queen,  or  to 
any  county,  riding,  division,  city,  borough,  poor-law  union, 
parish,  or  place,  or  belonging  to  any  university,  or  coU^re,  or 
hall  of  any  university,  or  to  any  inn  of  court,  or  devoted 
or  dedicated  to  public  use  or  ornament,  or  erected  or  main- 
tained by  public  subscription  or  contribution,  or  any  ma- 
chinery, whether  fixed  or  moveable,  prepared  for  or  emploved 
in  any  manufacture  or  in  any  branch  thereof,  or  any  steam- 
engine  or  other  engine  for  sinking,  working,  ventilating,  or 
draining  any  mine,  or  any  staith,  building,  or  erection  used 


(1)  By  sec.  ZZ,  "unlawfully  and  ma- 
liciously pulling  or  throwing  down  or  in 
anywise  aestroying  any  bridge  (whether 
over  any  etrram  of  water  or  not),  or 
any  viaduct  or  aqueduct,  over  or  under 
which  bridge,  viaduct,  or  aqueduct  any 
highway,  niilway,  or  canal  shall  pass, 
or  doing  any  injury  witli  intent  and  so 
fiH  thereby  to  render  such  bridge,  via- 
duct, or  aqueduct,   or  the   highway, 


railway,  or  canal  passing  OTeror  under 
the  same,  or  any  part  hereof,  daa^tr- 
ous  or  impassable,"  is  a  felony,  piini^6- 
able  by  penal  servitude  for  lifc 

The  act  in  other  sections  pTtyvidfs 
for  the  punishment  of  maliciom  injurlr^ 
to  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  ^FK»ik» 
of  art,  &C. 

As  to  obstructions  on  railwaTS.  *f 
i  1137(3). 
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in  conducting  the  business  of  any  mine,  or  any  bridge,  34^25  vice, 
waggonway,  or  trunk  for  conveying  minerals,  from  any  mine,  "'  *^' 
every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  (2)  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three  (now  Jive) 
years,  or  to  imprisonment,  as  above,  §  1215. 

1 2 1 8.  Sec.  1 2.  "  If  any  persons,  riotously  and  tumultuously  ato**" 
assembled  together  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  buuding. 
shall  unlawfully  and  with  force  injure  or  damage  any  such 
church,   chapel,   meeting-house,   place   of  divine   worship, 
house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse,  warehouse,  office,  shop, 

mill,  malthouse,  hop-oast,  bam,  granary,  shed,  hovel,  fold, 
building,  erection,  machinery,  engine,  staith,  bridge,  waggon- 
way,  or  trunk,  as  is  in  the  last  preceding  section  mentioned, 
every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
liable  to  penal  servitude  not  exceeding  seven  years  nor  less 
than  three  (now^t;e)  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years,  ¥dth  or  without  hard  labour.  (3) 

1 2 19.  See.  40.  '^Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  mali-  Kuungornuam- 
ciously  kill,  maim,  or  woimd  any  cattle,  shall  be  guilty  of  '*****"*• 
felony,"  liable  to  penal  servitude  not  exceeding  fourteen  nor 

less  than  three  (now^t;6)  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour  and  with  or 
without  solitary  confinement.  (4) 

1220.  Sec.  50.  "Whosoever  shall  send,  deliver,  or  utter,  sending lettem 
or  directly  or  indirectly  cause  to  be  received,  knowing*  the  bSJ^OT^dSroy 
contents  thereof,  any  letter  or  writing  threatening  to  bum  ^JSTir  to"' 
or  destroy  any  house,  bam,  or  other  building,  or  any  rick  or  *"!»"  <***'•• 
stack  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw,  or  other  agricultural  produce, 

or  any  grain,  hay,  or  straw,  or  other  agricultural  produce  in 
or  imder  any  building,  or  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  to  kill,  maim, 
or  wound  any  cattle,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  ten  years  or  not  less  than  three  (now  ^ve)  years, 
or  to  imprisonment,  as  above,  §  1219. 

1 221.  FoaaBRY  is  the  false  making,  altering,  or  adding  to  Forgery 
any  writing  or  document  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  right,  aeflned 
It  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  and  has  been  declared 

(2)  Upon  the  trial  of  any  person  for  accordingly, 
any  felony  under  this  section,  if  the        (3)  This  section  does  not  specify 

Jury  or  court  martial  are  not  satisfied  solitary  confinement, 
that  snch  person  is  g^lty  thereof,  but        (4)  The  102nd  article  of  war  applies 

find  that  he  ii  guilty  of  any  offence  in  only  to  a  soldier  iU-tTeating  his  horae. 
sec.  12  (§  1218),  he  may  be  punished 

1  I  2 
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TRIAL  OF  CIVIL  OFFENCES. 


c97. 

no  Ioniser 
eapitaL 

BHdeooeof 
a  general  intent 
to  defraad 
bnifflcien^ 


94  &  S9  run. 

c.  08. 
Forgeries, 

l^itatote. 


VbiKincf.  nttar- 
Ing,  or  pnttinif 
off  bank  notei. 


felony. 


For^^ng  ivillR. 


For  jinir  or 
iittcrlnK  forged 
bllU  of  ex. 


felony  by  statute  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  but  is  no  longer 
capital  in  any  instance*  It  is  not  intended  to  enter  at  all 
into  detail  upon  the  subject  of  forgery.  To  establish  the 
o£fence,  whether  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  false  makmg  or  the  aUeri/ng  or  adoting  to 
the  genuine  i/nstrument  was  with  an  i/rUention  to  defraud,  (5) 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  publication  of  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  fraud  was  purposed  to  be  effected,  nor 
that  any  injury  has  been  sustained,  nor  is  it  any  longer 
necessary  to  allege  or  prove  an  intention  to  defraud  any  par- 
ticular person.  (6) 

1222.  The  forgeries  which  are  at  all  likely  to  become  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  courts  martial,  will  be  found  in 
tiie  following  clauses  of  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  consoli- 
dating and  amending  the  statute  law  ^  relating  to  indictable 
offences  by  forgery.'*  {Sec.  12.)  <^  Whosoever  shall  forge  or 
alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  note  or  bill  of  exchange  of 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  of  any 
other  body  corporate,  company,  or  person  carrying  on  the 
business  of  bankers,  commonly  called  a  bank  note,  a  bank 
bill  of  exchange,  or  a  bank  post  bill,  or  any  indorsement  on 
or  assignment  of  any  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or 
bank  post  bill,  with  intent  to  defraud,*  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,"  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than 
three  (now  five)  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years  with  or  without  hard  labour  and  with  or  without  soli- 
tary confinement. 

1223.  The  following  offences  are  also  declared  felonies  and 
rendered  liable  to  the  same  punishment.  {Sec*  21.)  "  Who- 
soever, with  intent  to  defraud,  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer^ 
utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged 
or  altered,  any  will,  testament,  codicil,  or  testamentary 
instrument ;"  {sec.  22)  "  Whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or 
shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same 

(5)  Where  the  intention  is  merely  to  non-oommissiooed  officers  or  otlieT* 

to  deceive,  the  offence  does  not  come  on  duty  at  gates  or  Bally-ports,  asd 

within  the  definition  of  forgeiy.    This  similar  acts  of  misconduct,  are  mili- 

observation  might  seem  snperflnons,  tary  offences   punishable   under    tb* 

except  that  this    mistake   has    been  lOdth  article  of  war. 

made  subject  of  remark  by  the  high-  (6)  24  &  25  Vict,  c.  JSv  8.  44. 
est  authority.  Producing  forged  passes 
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to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  any  accep-  M&sftviot. 
tance,  indorsement,  or  assignment  of  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  ^ngeoV 
any  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  in-  ^^^^^ 
dorsement  or  assignment  of  any  such  promissory  note,  with 

intent  to  defraud."  Forging  ordew, 

receipt^  &c.| 

1224.  8ec,  24.  •**  Whosover  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  for  money, 
offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged  or  altered,  any  undertaking,  warrant,  order,  autho- 
rity, or  request  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  for  the 
delivery  or  transfer  of  any  goods  or  chattels,  or  of  any 
note,  bill,  or  other  security  for  the  payment  of  money,  or 
for  procuring  or  giving  credit,  or  any  indorsement  on  or 
assignment  of  any  such  undertaking,  warrant,  order,  autho- 
rity, or  request,  or  any  accountable  receipt,  acquittance,  or 
receipt  for  money  or  for  goods,  or  for  any  note,  bill,  or  other 
security  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  indorsement  on 
or  assignment  of  any  such  accountable  receipt,  with  intent 
in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid  to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,*^  and  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than 
three  (now^t;e)  years,  or  imprisonment,  as  above,  §1222.        obiitenting 

1225-49.  i860. 25.  **  Whenever  any  cheque  or  draft  on  any  cfa«iM  ^** 
banker  shall  be  crossed  with  the  name  of  a  banker,  or  with 
two  transverse  lines  with  the  words  "  and  company,"  or  any 
abbreviation  thereof,  whosoever  shall  obliterate,  add  to,  or 
alter  any  such  crossing,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or 
put  off  any  cheque  or  draft  whereon  any  such  obliteration, 
addition,  or  alteration  has  been  made,  knowing  the  same  to 
have  been  made,  with  intent,  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid* 
to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three  {now  five)  years,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinements 
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No.  I. 

Form  of  Warrant  under  the  Sifffi  Manual^  empowering  General 
Officers  in  command  cU  home  to  assemble  General  Courts 


(Sign  Manual.) 

1 2  CO  ^  pnrsnaiice  of  the  piovisioiui  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  of  Our 

Articles  of  War,  hereunto  annexed, — ^We  hereby  authorize  yon 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  convene  General 
Courts  Martial  for  the  trial  of  any  Officer  or  Soldier  of  our  Forces 
under  your  Gomma|id,  who  shall  be  charged  with  any  OffeBce 
against  Military  Discipline,  whether  such  Offence  shall  have  been 
committed  before  or  after  you  shall  have  taken  upon  yourself  your 
Command.  The  said  Courts  Martial  shall  be  constituted,  and 
shall  proceed  in  the  trial  of  the  Offenders,  and  in  giving  sentence 
and  in  awarding  punishment^  according  to  the  powers  and  direc- 
tions contained  in  the  said  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War. 
We  are  further  pleased  to  order  that  the  proceedings  of  every 
such  Court  Martial  shall  be  transmitted  to  Our  Judge  Advocate 
General,  in  order  that  he  may  lay  the  same  before  Us  for  Our 
Consideration,  and  afterwards  send  them  to  Our  Field  Marshal 
Commanding  in  Chief,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Adjutant  Gveneral 
of  our  Forces,  for  Our  decision  thereupon.  And  for  so  doing, 
this  shall  be  to  you,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  oonoem,  a  saffi- 
cient  Warrant  and  Authority. 


Given  at  our  Court  at ^  this day  of 

187 — ,  in  the year  of  Our  Beigpi. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 


{Signature  of  Secretary  of  SlcUe.) 


To 


The  General, 

or  Officer  Commanding 
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No.  IL 

Form  of  Warrant  under  tJie  Sign  Manual,  enaUing  Officers  in  eoiU' 
mand  abroad  to  assemble  General  and  District  Courts  Martial,  Sfc. 

(Sigh  Manual.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  Proyisions  of  [the  Mntiii  j  Act  and  of  Our 
Articles  of  War  hereunto  annexed, — ^We  do  hereby  authorize  you 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  convene  Courts 
Martial  for  the  trial  of  any  Officer  or  Soldier  tf  Our  Forces  under 
your  Command,  who  shall  be  charged  with  any  offence  against 
Military  Discipline,  whether  such  Offence  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted before  or  after  you  shall  have  taken  upon  yourself  your 
Command. 

And  we  hereby  forther  authorize  you  to  confirm  the  Proceed- 
ings of  any  such  Courts  Martial,  and  to  cause  any  sentence  thereof 
to  be  put  in  execution,  or  to  suspend,  mitigate,  remit,  or  commute 
such  sentelice  in  accordance  with  the  said  Mutiny  Act  and 
Articles  of  War. 

And  we  do  hereby  further  authorize  you  to  direct  your  War-  121;^ 
rant  to  any  Officer  (not  under  the  rank  of  a  Field  Officer)  having 
the  Command  of  a  body  of  Our  said  Forces  authorizing  him  to 
convene  Courts  Martial  for  the  trial  of  any  offence  against 
Military  Discipline  committed  by  any  Officer  or  Soldier  under 
his  Command,  whether  such  offence  shall  have  been  committed 
before  or  after  such  Officer  shall  have  taken  upon  him  his  Com- 
mand, and  also  authorizing  him  to  exercise  in  respect  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  Courts  Martial  all  the  powers  of  a  confirm- 
ing Officer  in  accordance  with  the  said  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles 
of  War;  or  if  you  should  so  think  fit,  directing  him  to  refer  the 
proceedings  of  all  or  any  such  Courts  Martial  to  you,  in  which 
case  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  exercise  in  respect  of  the 
proceedings  so  referred  all  the  powers  of  a  confirming  Officer  in 
accordance  with  the  said  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War. 

Provided  always,  that  if  by  the  sentence  of  any  Qeneral  Court         1 2  54 
Martial  a  Commissioned  Officer  has  been  sentenced  to  suffer 
Death,  Penal  Servitude   or  to  be  cashiered,  or  dismissed  (1) 
from  Our  Service,  you  shall  in  such  case  as  also  in  the  case  of  any 
other  Oeneral  Court  Martial  in  which  ouj  shall  think  fit  so  to 

J . __ 

(1)  The  disused  form  of  warrant  here  inserted,  "  or  dischaigcd." 
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do,  transmit  tho  proceedings  to  Our  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral,  in 
order  that  he  may  lay  the  same  before  Us,  and  afterwards  send 
them  to  Oar  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Ghief^  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  the  Adjutant  Oeneral  of  Our  Forces,  for  Our  dedsion 
thereupon. 
J  2  c  r  And  that  there  may  not  in  any  case  be  a  failure  of  justice 

from  the  want  of  a  proper  person  authorized  to  act  as  Judge 
Advocate,  We  do  hereby  further  empower  you,  in  de&ult  of  a 
person  appointed  by  Us,  or  deputed  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  Our  Forces,  or  during  the  illness  or  occasional  absence 
of  the  person  so  appointed  or  deputed,  to  nominate  and  appoint, 
and  to  delegate  to  any  Officer  duly  authorized  to  convene  a  Gene- 
ral Court  Martial  the  power  of  appointing  a  fit  person  from  time 
to  time  for  executing  the  Office  of  Judge  Advocate  of  any  Court 
Martial  for  the  more  orderly  proceedings  of  the  same.  And 
for  enforcing  the  sentence  of  any  such  Court  Martial  We  do 
also  give  you.  authority  to  appoint  and  to  del^ate  to  any  Officer 
duly  authorized  to  convene  a  General  Court  Martial  the  power  of 
C$  7^9(4) J  appointing  a  Provost  Marshal  to  use  and  exercise  that  Office 
as  it  is  usually  practised  in  the  Law  Martial.  And  for  executing 
tho  several  powers,  matters,  and  things  herein  expressed,  these 
shall  be  to  you,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  a  sufficient 
Warrant  and  Authority. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James',  this day  of , 

187 — 9  in  the  Year  of  Our  Beign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

{Signature  of  Secretary  of  Stale,) 


rv 


To 


The  General, 

or  Officer  Commanding  the  Forces. 


No.  ni. 

Form  of  Warrant  under  the  Sign  Manual  empowering  the  Com- 
inander  in  Chief  in  the  East  Indies  to  assemble  General  and  other 
Courts  Martialf  S^e, 

(Sign  Manual.) 

1256.  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  of  Our 

Articles  of  War  hereunto  annexed, 
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We  do  hereby  authorize  yon  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
may  roqoire,  to  convene  Gonrts  Martial  for  the  Trial  of  any  Officer 
or  Soldier  (2)  nnder  your  Command,  who  shall  be  charged  with 
any  offence  against  Military  Discipline,  whether  snch  offence 
shall  have  been  committed  before  or  after  yon  shall  have  taken 
upon  yonrself  yonr  Command. 

And  We  hereby  further  authorize  you  to  confirm  the  pro- 
ceedings of  any  such  Courts  Martial,  and  to  cause  any  sentence 
thereof  to  be  put  in  execution,  or  to  suspend,  mitigate,  remit,  or 
commute  such  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  said  Mutiny 
Act  and  Articles  of  War. 

And  We  do  hereby  further  authorize  you  to  direct  yonr  1257. 
Warrant  to  any  Officer  not  under  the  rank  of  a  Field  Officer 
having  the  Command  of  a  body  of  Our  said  (3)  Forces,  authorizing 
bim  to  convene  Courts  Martial  for  the  trial  of  any  offence 
against  Military  Discipline,  committed  by  any  Officer  or  Soldier 
ujider  his  Command,  whether  such  offence  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted before  or  after  such  Officer  shall  have  taken  upon  him  his 
Command,  and  also  authorizing  him  to  exercise  in  respect  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  Courts  Martial  all  the  powers  of  a  confirm- 
ing Officer  in  accordance  with  the  said  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles 
of  War ;  or,  if  you  should  so  think  fit,  directing  him  to  refer 
the  proceedings  of  all  or  any  such  Courts  Martial  to  you,  in 
which  case  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  exercise  in  respect  of 
the  proceedings  so  referred  all  the  powers  of  a  confirming 
Officer  in  accordance  with  the  said  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of 
War. 

And  you  are  also  hereby  authorized  to  exercise  the  like  powers         1258. 
of  a  confirming  Officer  in  respect  of  the  proceedings  of  any 
General  Court  Martial  referred  to  you  by  Our  General  or  other 
Officer  Commanding  Our  Forces  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay. 

We  adso  hereby  authorize  you,  in  any  case  in  which  you  shall  125QW 
think  fit  so  to  do,  to  transmit  the  proceedings  of  any  General 
Court  Martial  to  Our  Judge  Advocate  Gbneral,  in  order  that  he 
may  lay  the  same  before  ITs,  and  afterwards  send  them  to  Our 
field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  Our  Forces,  for  Our  decision  thereupon. 

We  also  hereby  further  authorize  you  to  appoint  from  time  to         1 260. 
time  as  occasion  may  require.  Courts  Martial  for  the  trial  of 

(2)  The  wozdfi  "  ^f  our  forces^  followed  in  thie  place  in  the  disused  fonn  of 
wamnt. 

(3)  The  word  "said**  has  been  retained,  posiiibly  from  inadvertencei  as  it 
refers  to  the  words  "  of  our  fotc^"  which  hare  been  omitted,  as  mentioned  in 
the  last  note. 
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crimes  as  provided  for  by  the  101st  Section  of  Aie  Mutmy  Act, 
1868,  whether  sach  crimes  shall  have  been  committed  before  or 
after  yon  shall  have  takennponjoonelf  your  Command;  and  We 
hereby  fhrther  authorise  Ton  to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  any 
sach  Coart  Martial,  and  to  cause  any  sentence  thereof  to  be  xmt 
in  execution,  or  to  suspend,  mitigate,  remit,  or  commute  sach 
sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Section  of 
the  said  Act. 

1261.  And  that  there  may  not,  in  any  case,  be  a  fiufaire  of  justioe  from 

the  want  of  a  proper  person  authorized  to  act  as  Judge  Advocate, 
We  do  hereby  fhrther  empower  you,  in  default  of  a  peraon 
appointed  by  Us,  or  deputed  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
Our  Forces,  or  daring  the  illness  or  occasional  absence  of  the 
person  so  appointed  or  deputed,  to  nominate  and  appoint  (4)  and 
to  delegate  to  any  Officer  duly  authorissed  to  convene  a  General 
Court  Martial  the  power  of  appointing  a  fit  person  from  time  to 
time  for  executing  the  Office  of  Judge  Advocate  at  any  Court 
Martial  for  the  more  orderly  proceedings  of  the  same. 

^  ^^^*  And  for  enforcing  the  Sentence  of  every  such  Court  Martial, 

We  do  also  give  you  authority  to  appoint  and  to  delegate  to  any 
Officer  duly  authorized  to  convene  a  General  Court  Martial  the 
power  of  appointing  a  Provost  Marshal  to  use  and  exennse  that 
Office  as  it  is  usually  practised  in  the  Law  Martial. 

And  for  executing  the  several  powers,  matters,  and  things 
herein  expressed,  these  .shall  be  to  you  and  all  others  whom  it 
may  concern  a  sufficient  Warrant  and  Authority. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at ,  this day  of ^ 

18 — ,  in  the year  of  Our  Beign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

rpQ  {Signature  of  Secretary  of  SlateJ) 

The  General  or  Officer 
Commanding  in  Chief 

The  Forces  in  the  East  Indies. 


(4)  The  words  here  used  hare  been  held  not  to  invalidate  the  appointOMOt 
of  o£Sciating  judge  advocate  in  the  army  in  India  by  a  mere  notifioatiQii  ia 
orders  instead  of  the  customary  general  or  special  warrant;  but  the  '*  Farm  o£ 
Becording  the  Proceedings**  in  the  Queen*s  Regulations  (Q.R.  App.  No.  4\  bj 
specifying  the  reeding  of  the  waiiant  appointing  the  deputy  or  oflBciatjag 
judge  advocate,  does  not  appear  to  ooontflnaaoe  any  deviation  fh>m  the  eetabliahed 
custom  of  the  service. 
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No.  IV. 

Warrant  under  Sign  Manual  empowering  the  Officer  Commanding 
the  Forces  in  the  Presidencies  to  convene  Courts  Martial^  8fc. 

(Sign  Manual.) 

In  pnrsuanoe  of  the  provisions  of  the  Matiny  Act  and  of  Oar         1 263. 
Articles  of  War  hereunto  annexed, 

We  do  hereby  authorize  you  from  time  to  time,  as  oocasion  may 
require,  to  convene  Courts  Martial  for  the  Tna!  of  any  Officer  or 
Soldier  under  your  Command,  who  shall  be  charged  with  any 
offence  against  Military  Discipline,  whether  such  offence  shall 
have  been  committed  before  or  after  you  shall  have  taken  upon 
yourself  your  Command. 

And  We  hereby  forther  authorize  you  to  confirm  the  proceed- 
ing^ of  any  such  Courts  Martial,  and  to  cause  any  sentence 
thereof  to  be  put  in  execution,  or  to  suspend,  nutigate,  remit,  or 
commute  such  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  said  Mutiny  Act 
and  Articles  of  War. 

And  We  do  hereby  further  authorize  you  to  direct  your  1 264. 
Warrant  to  any  Officer  not  under  the  rank  of  a  Field  Officer 
having  the  Command  of  a  body  of  Our  said  Forces  authorizing 
him  to  convene  Courts  Martial  for  the  trial  of  any  offence  against 
Military  Discipline  committed  by  any  Officer  or  Soldier  under  his 
Command,  whether  such  offence  shall  have  been  committed  before 
or  after  such  Officer  shall  have  taken  upon  him  his  Command ;  and 
also  authorizing  him  to  exercise,  in  respect  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  Courts  Martial,  all  the  powers  of  a  confirming  Officer  in 
accordance  with  the  said  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War  ;  or  if 
you  should  so  think  fit,  directing  him  to  refer  the  proceedings  of 
all  or  any  such  Courts  Martial  to  you ;  in  which  caso  you  are 
hereby  authorized  to  exercise  in  respect  of  the  proceedings  so 
referred,  all  the  powers  of  a  confirming  Officer  in  accordance  with 
the  said  Act  and  Articles  of  War. 

Provided  always  that  if  by  the  sentence  of  any  Court  Martial 
any  Commissioned  Officer  either  of  Our  Army  or  of  Our  Indian 
Forces  has  been  sentenced  to  suffer  Death,  Penal  Servitude,  or  U> 
be  cashiered  or  dismissed  from  Our  Service,  you  shall  in  such  case, 
as  in  any  other  in  which  you  shall  think  fit  so  to  do,  refer  the 
proceedings  to-  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief  Our  Forces  in 
the  East  Indies,  for  him  to  act  in  respect  thereof  as  he  shall 
think  right. 

We  also  hereby  further  authorize  you  to  appoint  from  time  to         1 265. 
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tune,  as  occasion  may  require,  GonrtB  Martial  for  the  trial  of 
crimes  as  proTided  for  by  the.lOlst  Section  of  the  Mntinj  Act, 
1868,  whether  snch  crimes  shall  haye  been  committed  before  or 
after  yon  shall  have  taken  npon  yonrself  your  Command;  and  We 
hereby  farther  authorize  you  to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  any 
such  Court  Martial,  and  to  cause  any  sentence  thereof  to  be^put  in 
execution,  or  to  suspend,  mitigate,  remit,  or  commute  snch 
sentence  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Section  of 
the  said  Act. 

1266.  And  that  there  may  not  in  any  case  be  a  fiiilure  of  justice  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  person  authorized  to  act  as  Judge  Advocate, 
We  do  hereby  forther  empower  you,  in  de&ult  of  a  person 
appointed  by  Us,  or  deputed  by  the  Judge  Advocate  C^eneral  of 
Our  Forces,  or  during  the  illness  or  occasional  absence  of  the 

[$1201(4)]  person  so  appointed  or  deputed,  to  nominate  and  appoint,  and  to 
del^ate  to  any  Officer  duly  authorized  to  convene  a  Gl«neral 
Court  Martial,  the  power  of  appointing  a  fit  person  from  time  to 
time  for  executing  the  Office  of  Judge  Advocate  at  any  Court 
Martial  for  the  more  orderly  proceedings  of  the  same. 

1267.  And  for  enforcing  the  sentence  of  any  such  Court  Martial,  We 
do  also  give  you  authority  to  appoint  and  to  delegate  to  any 
Officer  duly  authorized  to  convene  a  General  Court  Martial,  the 
power  of  appointing  a  Provost  Martial  to  use  and  exercise  that 
Office  as  it  is  usually  practised  in  the  Law  Martial. 

And  for  executing  the  several  powers,  matters,  and  thinga, 
herein  expressed,  these  shall  be  to  you,  and  all  others  whom,  it 
may  concern,  a  sufficient  Warrant  and  Authority. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  j  this day  of  ^ 

18 — ,  in  the ^year  of  our  Beign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 


{Signature  of  Secretary  of  State,) 


To 


The  General 

or  Officer  Commanding  the  Forces 
{Bengal^  Madras^  Bomha/y), 
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No.  V. 

Form  of  Warrant  under  the  Sign  Manual  enabling  Officers  in  Oow- 
fnand  to  assemble  District  or  Garrison  Courts  Martial,  8fc.  8fc.  ^. 

(SiQN  Manual.) 

In  parsoanoe  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  of  our  1 268. 
Articles  of  War  hereunto  annexed,  We  hereby  authorize  yon, 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  to  convene  District 
and  Ghurison  Courts  Martial,  for  the  trial  of  any  Soldier  bo* 
longing  to  Our  Forces  under  your  Command,  who  shall  be 
charged  with  any  offence  against  Military  Discipline,  whether 
such  offence  shall  have  been  committed  before  or  after  you  shall 
have  taken  upon  yourself  your  Command.  We  hereby  further 
authorize  you  to  direct  your  Warrant  to  any  Officer,  not  under 
the  degree  of  a  Field  Officer,  having  the  Command  of  a  body  of 
Our  Forces  (not  less  than  four  Troops  or  Companies),  authorizing 
him  to  convene  from  time  to  time  such  Courts  Martial  as  occasion 
may  require,  for  the  trial  of  any  Soldier  under  his  Command. 
The  said  District  and  Ghirrison  Courts  Martial  shall  be  constituted 
and  shall  proceed  in  the  trial  of  the  offenders,  and  in  giving 
sentence  and  awarding  punishment  (not  extending  to  death  or 
to  penal  servitude),  according  to  the  powers  and  directions  con- 
tained in  the  said  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War. 

And  We  do  hereby  authorize  you,  and  in  your  absence  the  1 269. 
Officer  on  whom  your  Command  may  devolve,  to  confirm  the 
proceedings  of  any  such  Courts  Martial,  and  to  cause  any 
sentence  hereof  to  be  put  in  execution,  or  to  suspend,  mitigate, 
or  remit  such  sentence,  as  shall  be  best  for  the  good  of  Our 
Service. 

And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  to  you,  and  all  others  whom  it         1 270. 
may  concern,  a  sufficient  Warrant  and  Authority. 

Given  at  our  Court  at' ,  this day  of , 

18 — ,  in  the Year  of  our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

{Signature  of  Secretary  of  State,) 

To 

The  Gk)neral  or 

Officer  Commanding  the  Forces. 
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No.  VI. 

Form  of  Warrant  hy  a  Commander  of  the  Forces  (abroad)  to  a 
Superior  or  Field  Officer  authori^smg  him  to  convene  Cowtg 
Martial, 

1 2  7 1 .       By  His  Excellency  the  (General  (or  Officer)  Commftiiding  ihe  Forces 

(or  in  Chief) ,  to  the  General  or  Officer  GommandiDg 

,  not  under  the  rank  of  a  Field  Officer  (5). 

(^.p, — TJie  names  of  ilie  Officers  are  not  inserted.  The  Warranif 
under  the  Sign  Manual  are  not  personal  in  any  case.  The  addition 
of  a  seal  is  not  considered  necessary.) 

1272.  By  virtue  of  a  Warrant  under  Her  Majesty's  Sign  Mannali 

^bearing  date  the  day  of 187 — ,  authorizing  me 

(amongst  other  things)  to  direct  my  Warrant  to  any  Officer  (not 
under  the  rank  of  a  Field  Officer)  having  the  Ck>mmand  of  a  hody 
of  Her  Majesty's  Forces,  authorizing  him  to  convene  Conrts 
Martial  for  the  Trial  of  any  Offence  against  Military  Discipline, 
committed  by  any  Officer  or  Soldier  under  his  Command;  whether 
such  offence  shall  have  been  committed  before  or  after  sncli 
Officer  shall  have  taken  upon  him  his  Command,  and  also  author- 
izing him  to  exercise  in  respect  of  the  Proceedings  of  snch  Courte 
Martial  all  the  powers  of  a  confirming  Officer  in  accordance  witli 
the  said  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War;  or  if  I  should  so  thin^ 
fit,  directing  him  to  refer  the  proceedings  of  all  or  any  such 
Courts  Martial  to  me,  in  which  case  I  am  thereby  authorized 
to  exercise  in  respect  of  the  proceedings  so  referred  all  the  powers 
of  a  confirming  Officer  in  accordance  with  the  said  Mutiny  Act 

1 274.  and  Articles  of  War :  I  do  hereby  authorize  you  to  convene 
[General  and]  District  or  Garrison  Courts  Martial,  for  the  afore- 
said purposes,  and  according  to  the  powers  and  directions  con- 
tained in  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War. 

1 275.  [And  you  are  hereby  directed  to  cause  the  proceedings  of  snch 
Courts  Martial  to  be  transmitted  to  me,  or  other  the  General  or 
Officer  commanding  the  Forces.] 

1 276.  And  I  further  authorize  you  to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  any 
such  Courts  Martial  (or  District  or  (Harrison  Courts  Martial  only) 
except  in  the  case  of  a  Commissioned  Oj^cer,  and  to  cause  any  sen^ 
tence  thereof  to  he  put  in  execution,  or  to  suspend,  mitigate,  remit 


1273- 


(6)  In  detached  situationn  beyond  seas  where  a  field  officer  is  not  in  eoa- 
mand,  a  captain  may  be^authorized  to  convene  district  or  gamBon  courts  mar 
tial.   M.A.6;  §291. 
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(rr  commute,  uticli  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  said  Muiin/u  Act 
and  ArticleB  of  War, 

And  in  aU  cases  of  Commissioned  Officers  [or,  and  in  all  cases  of  1 277. 
Coinmissioned  Officers  who  may  be  adjudged  to  suffer  death, 
penal  servitude,  or  cashiering,]  as  well  as  in  any  other  instances 
wherein  you  shaU  think  it  proper  to  suspefnd  the  execution  of  any 
sentence  J  yofi  are  to  transmit  the  proceedings  to  me,  or  other  the 
Officer  commanding  the  Forces. 

And  for  executing  the  several  powers  herein  expressed,  these         1278. 
shall  be  to  jou,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  a  sufficient 
Warrant  luid  Authority. 


Given  under  my  Hand  at this  — ^— 

day  of 

(Signature,) 

By  Order  of Commanding  the  Forces. 

(Sigtuitwe.) 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  (or  MOitary  Secretary). 

Note, — Where  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  authoria&e  an 
Officer  at  any  station  to  confirm  certain  sentences,  the  para-- 
graphs,  in  itali-Cj  §  1276-7,  may  supersede  the  paragraph,  §  1275, 
[within  brackets.] 


No.  vn. 

Form  of  Letters  Paient — Judge  Advocate  Oeneral — §  462(2). 

VICTORIA,  by  the  GRACE  of  GOD,  of  the  United  Kingdom         1 279. 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith,  TO 
ALL  TO  WHOM  Tliese  Presents  »AaZZ  come,  Greeting :  WHERE- 
AS,  We  did  by  our  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Our 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bearing  date  at 

Westminster  the  day  of ,  in  the  year  of 

Our  Reign,  give  and  grant  unto  Our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Councillor  ,  the  Office  and  Place  of  Advocate 

Greneral  or  Judge  Marshal  of  all  Our  Forces,  both  ^orse  and  ii^  (^>1 
Foot,  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  Our  Service  within  the  said 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  all  other 
Our  Dominions  and  Countries  whatsoever  (except  Our  Dominions 
where  particular  Advocates  General  or  Judges  Martial  are  ap- 
pointed), to  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  said  office  and 
place  unto  him  the  said  ,  by  himself  or  his  sufficient 
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Deputy  or  Depuiiefi,  for  and  dnring  Oar  Pleasnre  as  by  the  said 
recited  Letters  Patent  (amongst  other  things  therein  contained, 
relation  being  thereunto  had),  may  more  fully  and  at  large 
appear :  NOW  KNOW  TE  that  We  have  revoked  And  deter- 
mined,  and  by  these  Presents  DO  revoke  and  determine  the  said 
recited  Letters  Patent,  and  every  Clause,  Article,  and  Thing 
therein  contained,  and  FURTHER  know  ye  that  We  of  Oar 
especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  Motion,  and  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  good  and  acceptable  Services  to  Us  done, 

and  to  be  done,  by  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved ^  as  also 

for  and  in  consideration  of  the  Learning,  Skill,  and  Ability  of  tlie 

said J  HAVE  given,  and  by  these  Presents  DO  gire  and 

grant  unto  the  said  '  the  said  Office  and  Place  of  Advocate 

1280  Oeneral  or  Judge  Martial  of  all  Our  Forces,  both  Horse  and  Foot^ 
raised  or  to  be  raised  for  Our  service  within  Our  United  Kingdom 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  all  other  Our  Dominions  and 
Countries  whatsoever  (except  Our  Dominions  where  particular 
Advocates  General  or  Judges  Martial  are  appointed),  to  HAVE, 
HOLD,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  said  office  and  place  unto  him 

the  said by  himself  or  his  sufficient  deputy  or  deputies 

for  and  during  Our  pleasure,  the  same  to  be  exercised  according 
to  the  power  and  authorities  given  and  allowed  in  and  by  an  act 
of  parliament  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Our  late 
Royal  ancestor,  Eling  Oeorge  the  First,  entituled  "  An  act  for  the 
better  regulating  the  Forces  to  be  continued  in  His  Majesty's 
service,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  said  Forces  and  of  their 
Quarters,"  (6)  and  according  to  such  other  act  or  acts  of  parlia- 
ment as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  in  force,  aHowing  the  exe- 
[$  100(1)]  cuting  martial  la^  within  the  places  aforesaid,  together  with  all 
salaries,  fees,  pay,  allowances,  entertainments,  profits,  lodgings, 
and  rooms  for  the  office,  rights,  privileges,  advantages,  and 
emoluments  whatsoever,  to  the  office  and  place  of  advocate 
general  or  judge  martial  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  belonging 
or  in  anywise  appertaining  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  the 

1 28 1.        gaicl  or  any  other  person  or  persons  hath  or  have  held 

and  enjoyed  the  same ;  And  by  these  presents  give  and  grant 
unto  the  said  -,  and  to  his  sufficient  deputy  or  deputies 

full  power  and  authority  at  such  time  and  times  when  martial 
law  shall  be  allowed  to  be  exercised  as  aforesaid,  to  administer 
an  oath  to  any  court  martial  or  to  any  person  or  persons  that 
shall  be  examined  as  a  witness  or  witnesses  in  any  canse,  trial 
or  hearing  before  a  court  martial  or  any  commissioners  or  persons 

(6)  This  act  (1  Geo.  1,  at.  2,  c.  3)  was  the  earliest  of  the  throo  mutiny  tCJ 
passed  the  first  year  of  this  reign.— &«  J  92(1 ). 
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whatsoever  appointed  or  to  be.  appointed  to  examine,  hear,  or 
determine  anj  matters  or  complaints  touching  or  in  anywise 
concerning  any  military  affairs  whatsoever:    AND  WE   DO 

hereby  likewise  g^rant   unto  the  said  ,  or  to  his  deputy 

or  deputies,  full  power  and  authorify  from  time  to  time  to  ad- 
minister an  oath  to  any  person  or  persons  in  order  to  the  better 
discovering  of  the  truth  of  any  matter,  cause,  or  thing  which 
shall  be  at  any  time  referred  to  or  brought  before  him  or  them 
relating  to  any  complaint  or  otherwise  in  any  military  matter 
whatsoever,  at  such  time  and  times  when  martial  law  shall  be  Kiooa)] 
allowed  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid :  And  for  the  better  advance 
of  Our  service  in  the  execution  of  the  said  office,  Our  express  1282. 
.  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  all  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  Our  said  Land 

Forces  obey  him,  the  said  y  as  Our  Advocate  General  or 

Judge  Martial,  in  that  behalf  constituted  and  appointed  as  afore- 
said :  And  We  also  will  that  the  said observe  such  orders 

as  he  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  lis  or  any  Com- 
manders in  Chief  for  the  time  being  of  Our  said  Land  Forces,  now 
or  hereafter  to  be  by  Us  thereunto  authorized  and  commission- 
ated :  IN  WITNESS  whereof,  We  have  caused  these  Our  letters 
to  be  made  patent :  WITNESS  Ourself  at  Our  palace  at  West- 
minster, this day  of  ,  in  the year  of  Our 

reign. 

By  Writ  of  Privy  Seal. 


No.  vm. 

Form  of  Warrant  (Oeiuvral) — Deputy  Judge  Advocate. 

'By  the   Rt.   Honble  ^  Judge  Advocate  General  of  Her         1283, 

Majesty's  Forces,  to . 

Bt  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  me  given  by  Her 
[Majesty,  and  by  virtue  of  all  other  powers  and  authorities  to  me 
on  that  behalf  given  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  now  in  force,  or 
liereafler  to  come  in  force,  I  do  hereby  appoint  you,  the  said 
— — ,  to  act  as  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  at  all  trials  by  General 
Courts  Martial,  and  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  that  office 

KK 
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which  Bhall  concern  anj  o^Her  Majesiy's  Land  Forces  from 
time  to  time  serving  in . 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of , 

187 — ,  in  the year  of  Her  Majesty's  Beign. 

{Signature  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General.)  (seal.) 


No.  IX. 

Form  of  Warrant  {Special) — Deputy  Judge  Advocate. 

By              ,  Jndge  Advocate  General  of  Her  Majesiy's  Forces, 
to . 

1284.  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  me  given  by  Her 

Majesty,  I  do  hereby  appoint  you,  the  said ,  to  act  as 

Deputy  Judge  Advocate  at  a  General  Court  Martial  to  be  holden 
for  the  trial  of . 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of 

in  the year  of  Her  Majesty's  Beign. 

(Signature  of  Jxidge  Advocate  Oeneral.)      (seal«) 


No.  X. 

Form  of  Wa/rrarU — Officiating  Judge  Advocate — Abroad, 

By  (His  Excellency)  the  General  (or  Officer)  Commanding  (the 
Forces)  [the  troops] to . 

1285.  By  virtue  of  the  power  by  Her  Majesty  to  me  given  [by 

to  me  delegated],  I  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  [appoint]  yon, 

the  said ,  to  execute  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate  at  a 

General  Court  Martial  to  be  assembled  at on  the 

day  of  • . 


Given  under  my  hand  at ,  this 

day  of ,  1 87—. 

(Signature.) 
Commanding  the  Forces  (or  in  Chief), 

By  order  of  (His  Excellency) Conmianding,  Ac. 

(Signature,) 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  (or  Military  Secretary) 
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No.  :A. 

Form  of  Warrant — President  of  a  General  Court  Martial. 

By  virtue  of  Her  Majest/s  Warrant  granted  to  me  [a  Warrant         I  ^^^' 
from  the Commanding ],  authorizing  me  to  con- 
vene, or  cause  to  be  assembled,  General  Courts  Martial  for  the 
Trial  of  any  Officer  or  Soldier  of  Hei*  Majesty's  Forces  under  my 
Command ;  I  do  hereby  appoint  you  to  be  President  of  a  General 

Court  Martial  to  be  assembled  at on  the  '  day  of 

for  hearing  and  examining  into,  according  to  the  power 

and  directions  contained  in  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles  of 
War,  all  such  matters  as  may  then  and  there  be  brought  before 
you.  And,  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  to  you  and  all  others  whom 
it  may  a  concern,  a  sufficient  Warrant  and  Authority. 

Given  under  my  hand  at ,  this 

day  of ,  187—. 

(^Signature.) 
By  Order  of Commanding  the  Forces. 

(^Signature.) 
Assistant  Adjutant  (General  {or  Military  Secretary). 
To  &c.  &c.  &c. 


No.  xn. 

Form  of  Summons  to  a  CUml  Witness. 


To 


Whereas  a Court  Martial  has  been  ordered  to  assemble         '  ^^7- 

at  on  the  day  of 187 — ^  for  the  trial  of 

^  of  the regiment,  I  do,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 

vested  in  me  by  the  tJiirteenth  section  of  the  Mutiny  Act, 

summon  and  require  you  A B to  attend,  as  a 

witness,  the  sitting  of  the  said  court  at on  the  


day  of ,  at o'clock  in  the  forenoon  [and  to  bring         1 288. 

with  you  the  documents  hereinafter  mentioned,  namely ], 

and  so  to  attend  from  day  to  day  until  you  shall  be  duly  dis- 
charged ;  whereof  you  shall  fail  at  your  peril. 

Given  under  my  hand  at on  the 

day  of 187—. 

(Signature.) 
Depuiy  (or  Officiating)  Judge  Advocate 

(or  President). 

K  K   2 
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1290. 

Paging,  §482. 

Heading. 

Aasemblj  of 
conrt,  §490. 


Names, }  461. 


Time,  §  624. 


Prlwner, }  473. 


Orders  and  war- 
rants, &o.,  §  493. 


No.  XIII. 

Form  — .  Proceedings  of  a  Oeneral  Court  MartiaZ,  [§  480]  together 
with  forms  in  which  some  of  the  more  unugtud  incidents  in  the 
examination  ofwitnesseSy  ^c,  m^iy  he  recorded.  (1) 


(1.)  i 

Proceedings  of  a  General  [District  or  Garrison,  4c.]]  Court 

Martial  held  at on  the day  of ,  187 — ,  by  ■, 

order  of  — — ^  [by  permission  of (2)]  Commanding  ; 

,  dated  the day  of ,  187 — . 

President. 


Banlc, 


Members. 

Name. 


Regiment. 


Bank — Nomie — Deputy  \_or  Officiating]  Judge 
Advocate. 

At o'clock  the  Court  opens.  First  day, 

(Bank — Name — Regiment.)  [(3)  (JVb. — Rank 
— Name — Regiment.)"]  is  brought  a  prisoner  bo- 
fore  the  Court. 

The  order  for  convening  the  Court  Martial, 
and  the  warrants  appointing  the  President  and 
Deputy  {^or  Officiating]  Judge  Advocate  are 
read. 

The  names  of  the  President  and  Members  of 
the  Court  are  read  over,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Prisoner,  and  they  severally  answer  to  their 
names. 

(1)  For  geneml  and  district  courts  martial  W.O.  Form  642  is  to  be  used  is 
accordance  with  the  instructions  in  Appendix  No.  4  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
Queen's  Regulations. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  minor  courts  martial  permitted  to  try  grave  offences  [§  2631. 

(3)  If  the  prisoner  is  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  soldier.  ActiB£ 
bombardiers  and  lance-corporals  are  arraigned  as  gunners,  drivers,  6appei>v 
privates,  or  as  the  case  may  be. — See 
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(2.  ) 

Question  hy         L  (4)  Do  yon  object  to  be  tried  by  me  as  the 
the  President    President,  or  by  any  of  the  officers  whose  names 
to  the  Prisoner,  yon  have  heard  read  over  ? 
Answer.  The  Prisoner  does  not  object  to  any  officer. 


Answer. 
To  prisoner. 

Prisoner. 

Question  by 
Prisoner. 
Answer. 
Question  by 
President. 
Answer. 
Question  by 
Prisoner. 

Decision. 


(The  Prisoner  objects  to  tlie  President.) 
2.  State  your  objection. 

The  Prisoner  thereupon  states  that    —  . 

The  Prisoner,  in  support  of  his  objection,  re- 
quests permission  to  call . 

is  called  into  Court,  and  is  questioned 


by  the  Prisoner. 

(The  objection  to  the  President,  together  with  any 
evidence,  is  recorded  on  the  proceedings,  ami  any 
explanation  or  statement  is  made  by  him  in  open 
court,  as  by  any  other  officer.) 

The  Prisoner  has  no  further  questions  to  ask 
[nothing  further  to  add]. 

The  Court  is  cleared.     [§  497(10)  ] 

The  Court  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  [§  616 
(5),]  disallow  the  objection.     Or 

The  Court  suspend  (5)  their  proceedings,  and 
refer  the  Prisoner's  objection  to  the  convening 
officer. 

At  —  o'clock  the  Court  resume  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  letter  (&c.)  is  read  to  the  Pri- 
soner, marked ,  and  attached  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


Answer. 
To  the  Pri. 
soner. 
Prisoner. 


Decision. 


The  Prisoner  objects  to and 

3.  State  your  objection  to  [the  senior  of  these 
officers,  §  497(2)]. 

The  Prisoner,  in  support  of  his  objection,  &c. 
{as  above,  §1293). 

The  Court  is  cleared. 

The  Court  disallow  the  objection. 

The  Court  is  re-opened  and  the  above  decision 
is  read  to  the  Prisoner. 

(4)  "  The  questions  are  to  be  numbered  throughout  consecutively  in  a  single 
series.  The  letters  Q  and  A  may  stand  for  'Question*  and  *  Answer.* "— 
Q.K.  App.  No.  4. 

(5)  Unlike  the  Articles  of  War,  the  text  of  the  Queen's  Regulations,  &&, 
•'  court "  throughout  the  form  in  Appendix  No.  4  is  employed  in  the  plural, 
except  when  used  of  the  place  of  afisembly,  and  except  that  [§  1332]  the  phraso 
*'  brought  before  it"  is  retained. 


Paging,  §  462. 

1292. 

Proffer  of  chal- 
lenge, $495. 

None  made. 


1293. 

President 
challenged,  fi  497. 
For  cause,  §  500. 


Objection, 
$502-514. 


disallowed  by 
court. 

1294. 

referred  to  ap- 
pointing auttiu- 
rity,  i  497. 


,    1295. 

(«•)  Objection  to 
member. 


Challenge  over, 
ruled  by  court 
made  known, 
$501. 
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1296. 

(6.)  Evidence  re- 
o('iv(Nl  as  to  al- 
lew'»f'l  ground  of 
challenge,  1 500. 


Trial  of  chal- 

kngc. 


Prii!oner*§ 

remarks. 

Challenge  al- 
lowed by  court, 


and  notified  to 
prkoDcr,  iHO. 


The  Prisoner,  in  snpport  of  his  objection  to  Objection  to 
-,  requests  permission  to  call 

Statement 
by . 


(T%6  member  objected  to)  replies  [explains]  — 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent proceeds  to  call . 

{The  Court  fias  no  power  to  administer  an  o<Uh 
to  witnesses^  §  500,  hvi  they  are  exarmned  in  the 
usual  ordety  §  953). 

The  Prisoner  requests  permission  to  obserre. 

The  Court  is  cleared. 
The  Court  allow  the  objection. 

The  President  informs that  he  is  not 

required  to  serve  on  this  Court  Martial. 

The  Court  is  re-opened,  and  the  above  de- 
cision is  made  known  to  the  Prisoner. 


Question  bj 
Answer. 
Question  by 
Prisoner. 


1297. 

New  monber, 


(Bank  —  Name  —  Regiment)  takes  his  place  New  member, 
as  a  member  of  the  Court. 

3.  Do  you  object  to  be  tried  by as  a  Question  to 

member  of  this  Court  Martial  ?  Prisoner. 

Answer. 

(Any  objection  is  dealt  with  as  in  the  case  of  an 
original  member. — §  1295.) 


1298. 

Court  sworn, 
$620. 


Consider 
charges, 
{404,  467,  0M. 


1299. 

ArralgniDBiiti 
$560. 


Pica  of  "  guflty" 
or  •'  not  giallty.'* 


1300. 


The  President,  Members,  and  Judge  Advocate 
are  duly  sworn. 

("  Instruction. — No  Court  Martial  should  pro- 
ceed  to  trial  untU  they  have  satisfied  themselves  of 
their  competence  to  deal  with  the  cha/rge,  both  as 
respects  their  jwrisdiction  and  the  precision  with 
which  the  charge  is  worded" — Q.R.  App.  No.  4.) 

The    Prisoner   (Bank  —  Nams  —  Begvmsnt 
[(No, — Rank — Nam^ — Regiment.)^  is  arraigned 
on  the  following  [Charges]  Charge: — 
(Charge  or  charges  at  length.) 

4.  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  charge  Question  to 
against  you  which  you  have  heard  read  ?  Prisoner. 

a.  Not  guilty  or  guilty.  Answer. 

("  Instruction. — It  is  generally  advisable  that 
the  wiinesses  be  ordered  oiU  of  Court  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings." — Q.R,  App.  No.  4.) 
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Plea, 


Plea. 


Question  to 

Prisoner. 

Answer. 


h.  The  Prisoner  not  pleading  [refusing  to 
plead]  to  the  above  charge,  the  Court  enter  a 
plea  of  "  not  guilty." 

c.  The  Prisoner  pleads (in  bar 

of  trial). 

The  Court  disallow. the  plea  in  bar  of  trial, 
and  require  the  Prisoner  to  plead  to  the  charge, 
or, 

5.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  produce  in  sup- 
port of  your  plea  ? 

(WitTiess  examined  on  oath.) 
The  Court  are  of  opinion  that  the  Prisoner 
has  not  [has]  substantiated  his  plea,  and  in  con- 
sequence proceed  with  the  trial  [do  therefore 
adjourn  until  further  orders]. 


Prosecution. 


(Bank — Name — Eegimienf)  appears  as  Prctee- 
cutor,  and  reads  an  address,  which  is  marked 

,  signed  by  the  President,  and  attached 

to  the  proceedings  [ar,  the  following  address, 
(when  not  long)^. 

The  Prosecutor  proceeds  to  call  witnesses. 


(In  tliose  exceptional  cases  where  the  prosecu- 
tor is  required  to  give  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
it  is  given  on  oaih,  in  the  form  of  a  statement,  and 
entered  on  the  proceedings  as  that  of  any  other 
witness.) 

First  witness  (The  Proseatior)   being  duly   sworn   states, 

for  prosecution.  "  I,"  &c. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner. 

Question.  6.       —    —     —    —    —    —    —    —     — 

Answer.  —    —    —     —    —    —    —    —    — 


(The  Prosecutor  is  then  cross-examined  by  the 
Prisoner,  unless  he  asks  for  leave  to  defer  it, 
§677.) 

Or,  The  Prisoner  is  permitted  to  defer  his 
cross-ex  amination . 

Or,  The  Prisoner  declines  cross-examining 
this  witness.  (6) 


(6)  *'  Instruction. — In  every  case  where  the  prisoner  does  not  cross-examine  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  this  statement  is  to  be  made  in  order  that  it  may 
appear  J  on  th'iface  of  the  proceedings,  that  he  has  had  the  opportunity  given  him 
of  cross-examination^ — Q.R.  App.  No.  4.     See  §  970. 


I3OI. 
The  prisoner 
stands  mate, 
{655. 

1302. 
Pleas  in  bar, 
$556-066, 

disallowed. 


1303- 

Enquired  into, 
(667, 


not  allowed. 


allowed. 


'304. 

Opening  ad- 
dress of  prosecu* 
tor,  J570. 


1305- 

Prosfcutor,  if 
a  witness,  is 
the  first  sworn, 
$571,945. 


Gives  his 
eridcnce  in 
chief,  $954  by 
way  of  narra- 
tion, $571. 


Prosecutor 
croes-ezamined 
by  prisuubr,3970. 


1306. 

Cross-examina- 
tion deferred. 
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1307- 

WitneiB  gworo, 

affirms,  |4£3  ; 
declaraB,  f  4M. 


1308. 

Examination 
of  witaess. 


1309. 

The  primnor 
d(>fen  his  croi^ 


(577,  or  decUnct 
to  cross- 
examine. 


I      The  Proaecntor  proceeds  to  call  wiiaiesfles. 

(Rank — Name — Regiment)  being  duly  sworn.  First  witness 
[or  having  made  the  prescribed  solemn  affir-  forproeeciition. 
mation,  or  promise  and  declaration,]  is  exam- 
ined by  the  Prosecutor. 

7.  (Question  to  vntness,  numbered^  see  note  4.)  Qoestion. 
(Arisicer  by  toUneit.)  Answer. 


8.  . 


Cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner. 


9. 


Be-examined  by  the  Prosecutor. 


10. 


Examined  by  the  Court. 


Question« 
Answer. 


Question. 
Answer. 


Questioxi. 
Answer. 


The  witness  withdraws. 
(Witnesses  deposition  read  to  himj  §  578.) 

(**  Instruction. — There  is  to  be  a  blank  line 
between  the  recorded  evidence  of  every  two 
witnesses,^' — ^Q.R.  App.  No.  4.) 

being  duly  sworn  (4c.,  as  a&ove, 

§  1307)  is  examined  by  the  Prosecutor. 

(Question  and  answer  as  above,  §  1308) 

The  Prisoner  requests  permission  to  defer  his 
cross-examination  of  the  witness.  (7) 

The  Prisoner  declines  cross-examining  this 

witness. 

The  witness  withdraws. 


Second  witness 
for  prosecution 

Question  by 
prosecutor. 
Question  by 
Court. 


.  being  duly  sworn,  is  examined  by  the  Third  witness 

Prosecutor.  for  prosecution. 

(The  examination^  Sjpc.j  proceeds  as  ahove^  §  1308.  Question  by,4c. 


(7)  §677«  The  prisoner  usually  requests  pezmission  to  defer  the 
funination  to  the  close  of  the  prosecution.  At  the  trial  of  Lt  Colonel  Crawler, 
he  postponed  the  cross-examination  until  the  next  day,  the  court  making  no 
objection  (Q.6).  On  a  similar  occasion  {Sixth  Day,  Q.392)  the  court  ^r^nted 
liis  request,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  "  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  nile^ 
on  which  courts  are  generally  conducted." — Printed  Tritd,  pp.  9,  30. 
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Gonrt  adjonm.       At  o'clock  the  Conrt  adjonm  until 

o'clock  on .     {If  trial  continued 

after  four  0* clocks  the  reason  must  he  recorded,) 


Second  day.  On 


-,  the 


of 


-,  187  — ,  at 


o'clock,  the  Court  re-assemble,  pursuant 

to  adjournment,  present  the  same  members  as 
on . 

{Rank — Name — Begiment)  being  absent. 

(The  absence  is  amounted  for)  [dead,  prisoner 
of  war]. 

The  Judge  Advocate  produces  a  medical  cer- 
tificate, which  is  read,  marked  — ,  and  attached 
to  the  proceedings. 
Court  adjourn.       The  Court  adjourn  until . 

The  Courts  being  below  the  number  required 
by  the  mutiny  act,  adjoam  until  further  orders. 

There  being  present  (not  less  than  the  least 
number  required  by  the  mutiny  act)  members,  the 
trial  is  proceeded  with. 

On ,  the of ,  187—,  at 


day, 


appointed 
President. 


appointed 
Judge  Advo- 
cate. 


o'clock,  the  Court  re-assemble  in  pursu- 
ance of  a order  by . 

{No  proceedings  can  take  place  in  the  absence 
of  either  President  or  Judge  Advocate.) 

A  warrant  is  read,  bearing  date ,  appoint- 
ing {the  senior  member)  President  of  the  Court 
Martial  in  the  place  of who . 

The  trial  is  proceeded  with. 

A  warrant  is  read,  bearing  date ,  ap- 
pointing    to  act  as  Judge  Advocate  in 

the  place  of ,  who . 


is  duly  sworn. 

The  trial  is  proceeded  with. 


Surgeon   {Name — Regiment)   questioned    by 
Court,  or 

A  medical  certificate  is  laid  before  the  Conrt. 


Examination    [  cross-examination,    Ac.  ]    of 

continued  [<fec.,  as  above,  §1309]. 

The  witness  withdraws. 


1 3 10. 

Adjournment 
later  than  four 
if  neoeesary, 
9634. 


Incidoits  on  the 
Conrt  reofiaem- 
bling.  $526 : 

allprosentk 


Member  absent, 
}S36. 

member  sick. 


S5S6. 
8525. 

$536. 


I3I2. 


NewFrafdert, 


1313- 

New  Judge 
advocate  8wom, 
9532. 


^314. 
PriKoner  sick, 
9535.    Se*i6d6, 


131S. 

Incidents  in 
the  examination 
o£  witnesses. 
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I  316. 

f )»,i4*^- .f,n  to 


part  J,  }044. 


i3>7- 


j)«^i.<j<in  of  rmirt 
allowing  qu«.4- 
tiou. 


1318- 

QtH-«tion  pn)- 
fi(i<4><l  by  a  incin- 
ber,  cjucstioited, 

QniAtion 
withdrawn. 


I3«9- 

WItMifw  rluIiDi 
linvilrjif  in  not 
niinwi  riiii;  (jues- 
tioiiM  tonding  to 
rriminatu  f>r 
tlfgrade,  }M!l-9. 


;UG9. 


1320. 

Correct  Ion  by 
witiictMi,  bcforo 


( 


•)   dalj    bwom,    and     is    examined 


witoi 


throngh   the   interpreter    [yr  

preter], 

I  {TIte  inUrrprtter  may  he  8irom  at  any  part  0/ 
the  procet^IiJigSj  awl  irhenerer  the  testimony  of  a 
ici'ttu'Jts  is  rec^jived  thrcrwjhan  interirreter  it  should 
be  noted  on  tJiC  proceedings,) 


as  inter-  for  proeecntion. 


00*  [The  question  is  entered  on  the  proceedings^  Qaeslion  bj 
§  570.)  ProBecutor. 

The  President  [the  Jadge  Adyocate]  objects 
to  this  qoestion. 

The  Prisoner  objects  to  this  qaestiaii  [sub- 
mits  that  this  question ^  Ac.] 

Answer  by  Prosecutor. 

Beplj  by  Prisoner. 

The  Court  is  cleared. 

The  Court  decides [suggests  an  alter-  Decision. 

at  ion.] 

The  Court  re-opens  and  the  abore  decision 
is  read. 

00*  (,1/  ^iot  disallowed)    Question    {number)  Question 
[as  altered  by  the  Court]  is  put  to  the  witness,    repeated. 


The 


{Question  hy  a  member.)  Question  by 

requests  that  the  sense  of  the  the  Court : 


Court  may  be  taken  as  to  the  above  question.       objected  to : 

The  does    not  wish    to    press    the  withdrawn. 

question  [with  reference  to  the  objection  ob- 
serves   .] 


The  witness  [claims  the  protection  of  the  Objected  to 
Court,]  submits  that  this  question  tends  to  by  witness, 
criminate  [to  degrade]  him. 

The  Court  is  cleared.  Court  cleared 

The  Court  decide . 

The  Court  re- opens  and  the  above  decision  is  Decision. 
read. 

The  question  is  repeated  to  the  witness,  who 
[states  in  reply]  declines  to  answer  it. 


&c.,  as  above). 


being  duly  sworn  (is  examined. 


witness 


for  prosocaiiou.' 
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Txection. 


defence. 


First  witness 
for  defence. 
Question. 
Answer. 


Upon  the  above  evidence  being  read  over  to 
the  witness, 

a.  He  points  out  that  he  had  said 

and  not as  has  been  taken  down  — 

(See  above,  Question marked in  the 

margin.  (8)  ) 

h.  He  asked  [to  explain]  to  add . 

(27i€  mitnesa  may  he  examined  and  re-examined 
with  reference  to  any  fresh  statement. — §  960.) 
The  witness  withdraws. 
.    The  prosecution  is  closed. 


00.  1^0  you  intend  to  call  any  witness  in 
your  defence  ? 

Yes.  [or  as  it  m/ay  Je.] 

(JfjT  the  Prisoner  answers  in  the  negative,  the  Pro- 
secutor thereupon  addresses  the  Court  a  second 
time,  §  682.) 

DEFENCE. 

The  Prisoner  having  been  called  upon  to  make 
his  defence,  a,  says — 


h,  requests  to  be  allowed 


[hours]  days 


to  prepare  his  defence  [and  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
ceedings]. 

The  Court  grant  this  request,  and  adjourn  at 

o'clock  until ,  the  day  of 

,  at o'clock  A.M. 

The  Prisoner  reads  an  address  [or  requests 

permission  for to  read  his  address  for 

him,  §  686],  which  is  marked  and  at- 
tached to  the  proceedings. 

The  Prisoner  proceeds  to  call  witnesses. 

{Bank — Name — Regiment,  ^c.)  is  duly  sworn. 

(TAe  Prisoner  first  examines  witnesses  to  meet 
the  charge,  and  secondly  to  sjpeak  to  cliaracter, 
§  684.) 

f^Witnesses  for   the  defence  may  be   cross-ex- 
amined  by   tlie  Prosecutor,   rc-cxamined  by   tlie 
Prismier,  and  questioned  by  the  court,) 
The  witness  withdraws. 


leftvingthe  Ooart, 

of  a  mlBtake  In 
recording  hlB 
eyidence, 


of  aninaocuraoy 
•f  his  own  in 
giving  it. 


The  proaecatlon 
ifl  doflod. 


I32I. 
Qneetion  by 
Judge  AdTocate, 
9fi82a. 

ProflecatoPt 
geoond  address, 
or  M  in  S1U8. 


1322. 

Prisoner's 
fint  address, 
9683. 

Acoesito  pro- 
ceedings, 9483. 


Court  adjourn, 
prescribcHi 
conditions, 
$483. 


1323. 

Prisoner's  ad- 
dress, S587-C97. 


1324- 
Witnesses  for 
defraioe. 


S&84. 


(S)  No  erasure  is  ponnitted  {see  §482,  578),  but  a  refereace  to  the  correction 
1^  made  in  the  margin  where  the  mistake  occurred. 
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1325. 

Wttnewfor 
prcMocution 
recalled  for 
defence,  {579. 

1326. 

Priaoner's 
cloaiuK  ad- 
dress SA98 ; 
(a)tAkendownb7 
judfco  advocate, 
(6)  pTpparad 
in  writing. 

fl047. 


1327. 
Prisoner's 
addrenla 
deferred  when 
CTidcnoo  allowed 
in  reply,  $6U3. 


Priaoncr'a 
cloeing  address, 
$605. 

1328. 
Proeecator's 
reply  reatrained, 
{600-7. 

Rejoinder  (9). 

1329. 

Summing  up 
prepared  in 
writing,  $608. 


Proeecntor  not 

neocsHarilj 

present. 


is  again  called  into  CJonrt  and  Second  witness 

is  examined  on  his  former  oath.  for  defence. 

(The  examinaiiyn  of  all  the  witnesses  for  the  Question,  Ac. 
defence  is  conducted  in  the  same  order ^  §1324.)       Answer. 

The  Prisoner  closes  his  defence 
a.  with  the  folloAving  remarks, 

h,  reads  an  address  which  is  marked , 

signed  by  the  President,  and  attached  to  the 
proceedings. 

The  Prisoner  lays  before  the  Gonrt  certificates 
fix)m and  which  are  read,  and 


are  marked  [copies  thereof  are  marked] , 

signed  by  the  President,  and  attached  to  the 
proceedings. 

("  Instruction. — If  necessary  the  Court  may 
now  he  adjourned  to  enable  the  Prosecutor  to  pre- 
pare  his  reply;  the  fact  of  adjournment  being 
recorded  as  before,** — Q.R.  App.  No.  4.) 

The  Prosecutor  requests  permission  to  bring  Application  by 
evidence  in  reply.  Prosecutor. 

The  Prisoner  requests  permission  to  observe 

The  Prosecutor  replies 

(a)  The  Court  decide  the  Prosecutor  is  not  Decision. 
entitled  to  adduce  evidence  in  reply. 

(b)  The  Court  will  receive  evidence  in  reply. 
{Extent  of  Frosecuior*s  examinaiion^  §  601.) 
The  Prisoner  closes   his  defence  {as  dbove^ 

§  1326). 


The  Prosecutor   reads    his   reply,  which  is  Keply. 
marked ,  signed  by  the  President^  and  at- 
tached to  the  proceedings. 

Or,  the  Prosecutor  declines  making  a  reply. 

At o'clock  the  Court  adjourn  until 


to  enable  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  to  pre- 
pare his  summing  up.  (9) 

The  Court  re-assemble  on ,  and 

the  Prisoner  being  present  the  Deputy  Judge 

Advocate    reads    the    summing  up,   which  is  Summing  np. 


(9)  At  minor  Courts  Martial  there  is  no  Judge  AdTOcate  and  no  summing  up. 
but  the  claim  of  the  prisoner  to  observe  on  the  reply  (or  rejoin),  is  not  aficcted 
by  the  new  regulations.     See  1 609. 
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marked 


-,  signed  hj  the  President,  and 


Not  guilty. 
Insane. 


Gniliy. 
Guilty  inpart. 


I 


attached  to  the  proceedings. 

The  Court  is  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  Finding. 

Finding. 

The  Court  find  that  the  Prisoner  (Bank — 
Namie,  ^c,  or  No. — Bank — Namey  ^c.)  is  not 
guilty  of  the  charge. 

Is  not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

(The  old  form,  "and  do  therefore  acquit,"  is 
forbidden  by  the  instruction,  Q.R.  App.  No.  4.  As 
to  honourcbble  acquittal,  see  §  624.) 

or,  is  guilty  of  the  charge  [all  the  charges]  ; 

or,  is  guiliy  of  the  first  charge  and  guiliy  of  the 
second  charge  with  the  exception  of (10) 

or,  is  not  guilty  of  desertion,  but  is  guilty  of 
absence  without  leave —  —  — .  (A.W.  43, 
§184.) 

Pboceedinqs  before  Sentence. 

The  Court  bcdng  re-opened,  the  Prisoner  is 
again  brought  before  it. 

(Bcmk — Name — Regiment)  is  duly  sworn. 
Question  by  What  record  have  you  to  produce  in  proof  of 

the  President,    former  convictions  against  the  Prisoner  ? 

Answer.  I  produce  a  certified  extract  from (Form 

at  end  of  App,  No.  4)  or.  There  are  none. 

This  document  being  read,  compared  with 
the  original,  and  found  correct  (IL),  is  marked 

,  signed  by  the  President,  and  attached 

to  the  proceedings. 

(Where  a  soldier  is  found  guilty  of  drunken^ 
ness.)  On  reference  to  the  regimental  [company, 
battery,  or  other]  defaulters'  book  now  laid  before 


(10)  Instead  of  specifying  the  part  of  the  chaige  of  which  the  prisoner  is 
acquitted,  which  was  always  the  more  usual  practice,  and  is  now  prescribed  in 
the  anthorized  form,  it  might  in  some  cases  be  preferable  to  recite  that  part  of 
the  charge  only  which  was  proved.     See  aleo  §  630  (10). 

(11)  The  law  having  provided  (A.W.155  and  166),  that  previous  convictions 
may  be  proved  by  the  entiy  in  the  court  martial  book  or  defaulter  book,  or  *'  by 
a  certified  copy  of  such  entry"  the  comparison  in  court  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary only  in  those  cases  where  the  original  books  are  produced,  and  not  certified 
copies.     iSSM§1028. 


1330. 
Finding  or 
opinion,  $614. 


Insanity, 
§590. 
Aoqolttal 
not  declared, 
$624. 


I33I. 

Conviction. 

Partial—     - 

Of  substance  of 
chaige,  §622. 


1332. 

Bnqniry  as  to 
pTOTioas  oon- 
Tictions,  §626. 
Of  officer,  §627. 


1333. 


1334. 
Form  of  record* 
Ing  fornix  in- 
stances  of 
dmnkennc 
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1335- 

Enquiry  as 
to  iiiioxpired 
sentence, 


and  date  of 
penal  servitude 
or  imprlBon- 
ment,  $648. 


1336. 

General  cha- 
racter, &c., 
of  officer  is  not 
enqnlrod  into, 
1 637  (ft). 


1337- 

Sentence,  $644. 


Death,  }646. 

Penal  •crritade, 
«64j;-7  ; 
if  nnder  sen- 
tence, $6iB. 

Gashicrod,  &c.,       I 
$C6a-9. 


Qnestion. 

Answer. 

Qnestion. 


the  Court,  it  appears  that  the  Prisoner's  name 
has  been  recorded  therein  for  the  crime  of 
drunkenness times  since  his  enlistment  (12) . 

19.  Is  the  Prisoner  under  any  sentence  at  the 
present  time  ? 

(Penal  Servitude,  Iinprisonnient,  Forfeiture  of 
Service,  ^c.) 

{If  under  sentences  of  Penal  Servitude  or  Im- 
prisonment) What  is  the  date  \_or  dates]  of  the 
expiration  of  the  sentence  [or  sentences]  of  penal 
servitude  or  imprisonment  P 

(If  a  soldier)  00.  What  is  the  Prisoner's 
general  character  ? 

(As  to  answer,  see  §  635.) 

20.  What  is  his  age  ? 

2L  What  is  the  date  of  his  attestation  ? 

22.  What  service  is  he  allowed  to  reckon 
towards  discharge  f 

23.  Is  the  Prisoner  in  possession  of  any  de- 
corations or  honorary  rewards? 

("  Instruction. — In  a  case  of  desertion  it  is  to 
he  asked  amd  recorded  wJtsther  tJie  Pris&iier  sur- 
rendered or  was  apprehended.*^ — Q.R.  App.  No. 
4.) 

The  Court  is  again  cleared. 


Sentence. 

The  Court  sentence  the  Prisoner   (Rank —  Sentence. 
Name — Regiment)    or,  No. — (Bank — Naine) — 
Begiment. 

("  Instruction. — The  sentence  is  to  he  margin^ 
ally  noted  in  every  case" — Q.R.  App.  No.  4, 
§  388  «.) 

a,  to  suffer  death  by  being  shot  [hanged].       Death. 

h.  to  suffer  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  Penal  servitadej 


Question. 

Answer. 

Question. 

Answer. 

Question. 

Answer. 

Question. 

Answer. 

Question. 
Answer. 


years  [or  for  life]. 


years 

c.  to  be  cashiered  \^or  dismissed,  discharged]  Cashiered. 

(12)  See  A.W.78  [$632],  and  G.0.60,  Ist  June,  1869. 
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Heprimand. 

Fined. 

£ 

Reduction. 
Impt.  H.L.  for 
days. 


cc.  to  be  [publicly,  severely,  privately]  repri- 
manded. 

c?.  to  be  fined pounds shillings 

pence. 

Pj,  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks. 
/.  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  [with 
such  labour  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  prison  he  may  be  equal  to]  for 

days. 

84  days  Impt.  ^.  to  be  imprisoned  for  eighty-four  days, 
H.L.  and  S.C.  forty-two  of  the  said  eighty,  four  days  to  be  soli- 
tary confinement  {the  inaximwm  of  solitary  con- 
finemenf)y  such  solitary  confinement  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  days  at  a  time,  with  intervals  between 
the  periods  of  solitary  confinement  of  not  less 
duration  than  such  periods,  the  remainder  of 
imprisonment  to  be  with  hard  labour  {or  as 
inf). 

h,  (when  the  imprisonment  awarded  exceeds 

84  days)   to   be  imprisoned  for days, 

of  the  said days  to  be  solitary 


Days 

Impt.  H.L. 
and  S.C. 


Stoppages. 


—  Lashes. 


confinement,  such  solitary  confinement  not  to 
exceed  seven  days  in  any  twenty-eight  days, 
with  intervals  between  the  periods  of  solitary 
confinement  of  not  less  duration  than  such 
periods,  the  remainder  of  the  imprisonment  to 
be  with  hard  labour  (or  as  inf.) 

1.  to  be  put  under  stoppages  of  pay  until  he  shall 
have  made  good  the  following  articles,  viz. : 

[or  until  he  shall  liave  made  good  the  sum  of 
as  the  case  may  he."] 


j.  to  suffer  a  corporal  punishment  of 


Forfeiture 
badges  for 
months. 


lashes,  and  to  be  imprisoned,  &c.  &c.  (as  inf^ 

gy  or  h.) 

k.  To  forfeit  absolutely  [or  for  any  period  not 

less  than  eighteen  months,  as  the  case  may  be] 

— (Here  specify  number  of  badges)  good  conduct 

badge  [or  badges]  and  pay  which  he  has  earned 

by  his  past  service. 
Forfeit  annuity      or,  to  forfeit  the  annuity  [gratuity,  medal,  or 

decoration  (here  specify  eoo^)]  which  has  [have] 

been  granted  to  him. 
Forfeit  past  or,   to  forfeit  all  or  any  advantage  as  to  pen- 

service,  sion  which  has  been  earned  by  his  past  service. 


Reprimands, 
}U70. 

Fine,  5206,211. 


Reduction, 

§687-8. 

1338- 

Imprisonment, 
§680-4. 


Solitar> ,  §681-3. 


1339- 

Stoppages. 

A.W.  130, 131. 

§689-690. 

Corporal 

punishment, 

§673. 


1340. 
Forfeitures^ 
§123. 
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I>i«rJ 

witii  lin.-jTuinjf 


1341- 


filf^atnro  of 


1342. 

Bnision, 
f 731, 739. 


Order,  &c., 
«  72*2-3. 


1343. 

Freflcribod  fonn 
of  reTised 
flndlngi. 


Sentence. 


Of,  to  forfeit  all  right  to  good  oondnct  paj.  Forfeit  past 
and  to  pension  on  discharge  in  respect  of  past  or  and  fntnre 
future  service.  service. 

n.  The  Court  do  further  sentence  him  to  he  Discharge  with 
discharged  with  ignominy  finom  Her  Majesty's  ignominy, 
service. 
Signed  at  ^  this  day  of ^  18 — 

{Signature.) 
President. 


{Su^naiureJ) 

Judge  Advocate. 

("  Instruction — Space  of  eU  least  half  a  page  is 
to  he  left  far  the  remarks  of  tlie  confirming  officer  J* 
— Q.R.  App.  No.  4.) 


Revision. 


On 


-,  the 


day  of 


-,  at 


o'clock,  the  Court  re-assemhle  hy  order 
y  for  the  purpose  of  reconsider- 


of  — 

ing  their . 

Present  the  same  memhersas  before.  [§  723.] 

The  letter  [order  or  memorandum]  containing 
the  instructions  to  the  Court,  and  the  reasons 
of  the  confirming  authority  for  requiring  a  re- 
vision of  the  finding    (or  sentence)    is  read, 

marked  ,  signed  by  the  President,  and 

attached  to  the  proceedings. 

The  Court  having  attentively  considered  the 
observations  of  the  confirming  officer,  and  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  [^or  the  opinion  and 
sentence,  or  the  sentence,  (if  formal  error  only)] 
a.  do  now  revoke  their  former  finding,  and 
are  of  opinion,  <bc., 

or, 

h,  do  now  revoke  their  former  sentence,  and 
now  sentence  the  Prisoner,  &c.,  &g., 

c.  do  now  revoke  their  former  finding  and 
sentence.  Tbe  Court  are  now  of  opinion,  Ac, 
d^c. 


Revised 
finding. 


Revised 
tence. 

Revised 

finding. 
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Signed  at 


d.  do  now  reRpectfallj  adhere  to  their  former 
sentence  [finding  and  sentence]. 
,  this  day  of 18 — . 


(Signature). 
President. 


{Signature.) 


Judge  Advocate. 
{Half  a  page  for  confimuUion,  as  in  §  1341.) 
("  Instruction. — No    additional    evidence  for 
prosecution  or  defence  can  he  received  on  the  re- 
vision^ and  no  portion  of  the  original  minutes  can 
be  altered.*' — Q.R.  App.  No.  4.) 


(Date.) 


Confirmed. 

Approved  and  Confirmed.     (See  §  730n,  5). 

I  confirm  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the 

Court,  but  [mifcigate— commute]  remit . 

(Date.)  (Signature  of  Confirming  Officer.) 

I  hereby  approve  [As  Civil  Governor  I  further 
approve  [13)]  the  sentence  of  the  Court  upon 
{rank  and  name  of  the  Prisoner']  in  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty. 

(Signature  of  ClvQ,  Ghvernor.)(\2>) 


(In  the  case  of  sentence  of  death  or  penal  servi^ 
tude  awarded  to  a  commissioneii  officer ^  or  a  «en- 
tenee  of  death  upon  a  person  otJier  than  a  oonu 
missioned  officer,  for  a  civil  offence  in  India.) 

The  sentence  of  death  [penal  servitude] 
awarded  by  the  General  Court  Martial  held  for 

the  trial  of is  approved  by  the  Governor 

General  [or  Governor]  in  Council. 


(Date.) 


(Signatures.) 


The  Civil  Governor  [Governor  General   in 
Council,  &c.]  not  having  approved  the  sentence 
of  the  Court,  I  commute  [remit],  &c. 
(Date.)  (Signaiure  of  Confirming  Officer.) 


$720. 

Bridenoe  ni  to 
previonii  con  Tie* 
tlons,  %  724. 


1344. 

Oonflrmation, 
(730. 

Kitiffation,  ^1^. 
Remiffiion,  §7:i4. 
CominTit4itloa. 
$786-741. 


1345. 
Approral  of  aen- 
tenoeof  deathby 
CiTil  Governor, 
{713-18. 


1346. 

Concnrrenoe 
of  Oovemor- 
Ooneral  in 
Council,  $713. 


1347- 

Rerfsedoun- 
flrmationf 
f  780  (4). 


(13)  This  approval  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  is  equally  necessary  to  the 
.Trying  into  effect  of  a  capital  sentence  in  those  cases  where  the  confirming 
i  thority  also  administers  the  civil  goremment.  (This  is  now  inserted  as 
%  "  Instraction/'  Q.R.  App.  No.  4.) 

L  L 
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1348. 

Honourable 

ftcqnittaL 

1349- 

Bcooniincnd*- 
tion  to  mercy. 

Bemarks,  $  7M. 


1350. 

Conviction  of 

diHKruoeful  con- 
duct, $«iM. 


Corering  letter 


Sepabitb  Letters. 

The  desire  of  the  Court  to  acquit  an  officer  honombly  is  to 
be  stated  in  a  separate  letter.  [§  624.] 

"  Instmction. — ^When  the  Conrt  hare  passed  jndgniient,  and 
desire  to  recommend  the  Prisoner  to  the  fiivonrable  [mercifnl] 
consideration  of  the  confirming  authority  [§  798],  or  to  remark 
on  the  conduct  of  the  parties  before  them ;  or  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  particular  witness  deliyered  his  testimony,  Ac,  &c., 
[§  700]  they  are  to  embody  their  views  in  a  separate  letter,  to 
be  signed  l^  the  President,  and  forwarded  with  the  proceedings 
to  the  confirming  authority,  or  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Greneral, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

When  the  Court  abstains  from  sentencing  a  soldier  convicted 
of  disgraceful  conduct  to  the  forfeiture  of  good  conduct  pay,  pen- 
sion, medals,  &c.,  a  separate  letter  stating  the  reasons,  and  signed 
by  the  President,  is  to  be  appended  to  the  proceedings.  (14). 

As  to  covering  letter,  see  §486(4). 


(U)  aB.  App.  Na  4. 


INDEX, 


ABA 

ABANDONING    fortress,    post,    or 
guard,  196 
seamen,  1105i» 
Abatement,  plea  of,  389 
Abduction,  1147-9 ;  wife  competent  to 

prove,  926 
Abettors,  1068 

Abominable  crime,  tee  Infamous 
Abortion,  feloniously  procuring,  1151-2 
Abroad,  oppression  or  crimes  commit- 
ted, puni»hable  at  home,  763 
Absconding,  recruits,  193n 
Absbncb  from  dirine  serrice,  216  ;  par- 
ade, 216;  school,  216 
as  prisoner  of  war,  216,  348 
illeffol,  court  to  record,    347 ;    pro- 
ceedings, evidence  of  fact,  1016 
wUhout  Have,  distinguishnl  from  de- 
sertion, 179,  182n  ;    how  proved, 
847,  1016;  may  be   found  when 
desertion    is    charged,    184,   837 ; 
minute,  1331 
period,  how  calculated,  189n  190 
of   soldier  under    five  days,   189fi; 

under  twenty  one-days,  187 
above  twenty-one  days  muHt  be  tried 
by  general  or  district  CM.,  189-90, 
318 ;  unless  superior  officer   dis- 
pense with  trial,  189,  263 
not  punishable  with  penalties  peculiar 
to  desertion,  185,  407 ;  nor  attend- 
ed by  the  moral  stigma,  182n 
pay  and  service  forfeited  during,  136 ; 

9$e  Forfeiture 
when  defence  in  bigamy,  1 160n 
Abstract  of  evidence,  384n ;  may  be  fur- 
nished to  prisoner  before  trial,  426  ; 
is  always  given  in  the  nAvy,  42G» 


ACQ 

Academy,  R.M.,  Woolwich,  68n 
Access  to  proceedings  out  of  court,  483 
Accessories,  what,  1068 ;  to  felony  only, 

ib. ;  trial  of,  1062,  1063-4 
AcciDBMTAi.  death,  1109 
injury,  enquiry  on,  346 
omissions,    &c,      in      evidence    or 
minutes,  how  corrected,  482,  678, 
960,  1320 
AcooupLiCBS  may  Jbe  tried  together; 
see  Joint  Trial,  Cof{federatee 
competent  witnesses,  868,  917 
require  confirmation,  917 
rule  as  to  cross-examination  of,  962 
when  excused  from  trial,  916 
Accounts,  signing  in  blank,  216 

admissions  as  to,  991 
Accoutrements,  selling,  &c.  216,  262 
Accusing  of  Crimes,  tee  Threats 
AcQUTTTAL,  if  votes  equally  divided,  616 
form  of,  624 

honourable,  of  officer,  62  4n 
promulgated  without  delay,  719, 767 
makes  co-defendant  competent  wit- 
nesses, 918 
soldiers  settled  with  on,  767 
not  imperative,  when    misdemeanor 
chnrged  and  facts  amount  to  felony, 
848 
on  sqore  of  insanity,  690 
previous,  bar  to  trial,  660 
how  proved,  1012;   see  Substance  of 
ckarffe  protfed.  Special  finding 
AcQTTiTTKD  of  deseftion,  absence  found, 
186,  834;  minute  of,  1331 
felony,  attempt^  &c.  found,  832 
imputation,  facts  found,  622,  839 
murder,  manslaughter  found,  836 
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AcQXJimD  of  robbeiy,  aMault  fonnd, 
834,1173 
ieandftlouB  conduct,  breach  of  disci- 
pline  foond,  839-42 
AcnoK,  creating  alarm  in,  149,  216 

misbehavioor  in,  196 
Actions  against  membc'rs,  266, 469,  760 

witnesses  not  liable  to,  332 
Acrs  and  declarations  of  co-mntineers, 

&c.,  821 
Acts  of  parliament,  1022-1025 
Acts  of  state,  evidence  of,  1025 ;  foreign 

and  colonial,  1029 
Additional  charges,  415 
Abdrkss  of  prisoner,  5818;   read  bj 
friend,  585 ;  not  being  professional 
adviser,  586». 
court  revised,  prisoner  having  been 

restricted  in,  725 
of  prosecutor,  570 ;  in  reply,  609 
ADJouHMKBifT,  625,  533-7 ;  noted  on  the 
minutes,  466,  533;  furm,  1310 
to  view,  429,  523 ;  to  examine  wit- 

ness,  941 
to  prisoner  s  quarters,  522n 
Admiralty  Begulations,  337«i,  426fi 
Admissions  o/  parties,  990-3,  noted  on 
minutes,  990,  1046 
before  courts  ofefiquirp,  witness  to  be 
cautioned,  337  ;  not  to  be  given  in 
evidence  at  courts  martial,  1001 ; 
qitery  if  admissible  in  civil  courts, 
lOOln 
/)/"«c«wip/t«  not  .evidence,  1004 
Admonition,  sentence  of,  670 
Adulterer,  manslaughter  of,  1113 
Adverse  witness,  ses  Hostile 
AdtiC£,  bt  judob  adtoc^tb  to  court  on 
points  of  law,  466,  469,  636 
to  prisoner,  468 
Adtxsrb,  professional,  474-6 

to  prisoner,  476 ;  court  adjourned  to 

Srocure,  536 ;  not  allowed  to  ad- 
ress  court,  476ii,  d86/t ;  prisoner 
in  close  arrest  has  right  to  com- 
municate with,  356 :  trial  adjourn- 
ed in  absence  of,  476 
to  prosecutor,  476 
to  judge  advocate,  463fi,  467 
not  at  oourtA  of  enquiry,  338 
not  permitted  todisclose  conftdenee,930 
Atf airs  of  honour,  226-8 
AFFiBiiATrvB  must  be  proved,  829 

sometimes  presumed,  830,  878-81 
AFFiRiCATioir  instead  of  oath,  452 
not  by  members,  443 
false,  punishable,  453,  907-9 
Africa,  court  martial  in,  304» 
Afterthought  of  witness,  960 
Agricultural  produce,  burning,  1214n; 
attempting  to  bum,  1206;  threat- 
ening to  destroy.  1220 


ARM 

Aid  to  civil  power,  1 100 
At. ARMS,  creating  fklse,  at  home,  257» 
intentumally,  creating  false,  201,  257 
spreading  reports  calculated  to  cre- 
ate, 142,  148 
using  words  tending  to  create,  142, 
152 
Aldbrsbot  court  martial,  see  Crawley 

arrangement  of  court,  492 
MiiU,  prisoner  tried  under,  390 ;  pre- 
vious convictions  under,  630 
Allen,  ease  of  Lieut.,  752n,  780 
Allowance,  see  Expenses 
Altbbation    in  documents  (A.W.87), 
142,  215 
or  erasure  in  proceedings  forbidden, 
482.  578 
Alternative  charges,  223,  1202 
Amsnablb  to  jusfive,  persons  who  hare 
ceased  to  belong  to  service  coutinn^, 
63  ;  so  also  prisoners,  70 
to  mUUary  law,  officers  on  half  pay 
are  not,  63 
Ambkdmrnt  of  charge,  414 
evidence,  960;  minute,  1320 
variances,  847 
Amicus  Curiae,  466n 
Ammunition,  casting  away,  169,  257 
Amount  embezzled,  ascertained  by  court, 
205;  recoverable,  ih, ;  see  Stoppages 
Annuity  forfeited,  123 
Answbr,  when  compelled,  965-7 ;  when 
not  enforced,  438, 961-4 ;  when  not 
allowed,  930-2 
if  relevant,  may  be  contradicted,  974. 
976;  if  irrelevant  conclusive,  975-6 
Answrrino,  privilege  in  not,  930 

offence  of  not,  437,  890 
Apologies  dictated,  671 
Appeal  to  Beg,  Ct,  of  Enmdrff,  841^; 
from  343;  vexations,  t^.;  not  vexa- 
tious, 344 
both  parties  may  challenge  on  triid 
of,  495ii ;  may  give  sworn  evidence* 
914 
to  court  martial,  principle  of  allow- 
ing, 366;   punishment  for  insub- 
ordinate, 367 
Application  of  articles,  b%',  for  oimrt 
martial,  must  be  accompanied  l»y 
statement  of  circumstances,  384; 
form  of,  1^.  n 
for  permission  to  try  by  minor  eomt, 
263 ;  noted  in  heading,  266 ;  fonn, 
1290 
Apprehension  on  chaige  of  deaartioD, 

364;  civil  offences,  165-7 
Approval,   730.      See  Civil    Governor, 

Conjirmation 
Approver,  what,  996.   See  Accomplice 
Aqueduct,  destroying,  1216» 
Anm  urer,  65 
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Ajufs,  selling  or  losing,  215,  263 ;  cast- 
ing away,  201 

what  constitutes  loaded,  1180 

officer  drunk  on  duty  under,  167 

placing  in  hands  of  prisoner,  560 

of  execution  party,  769ii 
Army,  disclosures  as  to,  148  -160,  216 

law  as  to  standing,  90 

service  corps,  CM.  in,  310 
Arraignment  of  prisoner,  550 
Arrangement  of  court,  492 
Array,  challenge  o^  496 
Arrest,  cinl,  witness  protected  from 
898  ;  soldien  why,  168 

military,  authority  to  impose,  352, 
357  ;  to  remove,  368  ;  close  and 
open  defined,  354 

unnecessarily  detaining  in,  352 

breaking,  355,  363 

of  half  pay  officer,  61 

of  non-commissioned  officer,  358 

of  schoolmaster,  65 

degrees  of,  354  ;  court  martial  cannot ' 
control,  856 

senior  officer  when  liable  to,  by  junior, 
147,357,435 

witnesses  under,  examined,  903 

by  naval  officer,  47 

officer  released  from,  has  no  right  to 
demand  trial,  368 

peen  subject  to,  as  other  officera, 
67-8 

of  membera  of  parliament,  notified  to 
respective  houses,  68n 

of  deserten  by  civil  power,  364 
Aasosf    defined,   1203 ;     attempts    at, 

1205 ;  statutes,  1207-14 
Art.  dentruyiDg  works  of,  1116» 
Articlks  of  War,  right  of  crown  to 
make  abroad,  2,  10,  39,  92  ;   limi- 
ted at  home,  2,  38 

continue  till  revoked,  86 

Indian  native  army,  58n,  810 

judicially  noticed,  82,  1023 

override  royal  warrant,  84 

read  to  troops,  95 

penal  arranged  according  to  punish- 
ments, no,  141-229  ;  according  to 
competent  courts  257-262 

remarks  on  penal,  144-229 
Artificera,  subject  to  articles,  58 
Artillrry  cm.  for  trial  of  officera  of, 
29 ;  an  ancient  privilege,  29n 

evidence  of  officera  of,  958 

persons  hired  to  be  employed  in,  sub- 
ject to  military  law  as  soldiera,  58 

regimental  CM.  when  detached,  310 
Assault  defined,  1 1 39 ;  aggravated,  ib, ; 
indecent,  1146 

with  intent  to  rob,  1174;  may  be 
fotmd  when  robbery  chained,  1173 

with  intent  to  commit  felony,  1 139 


BSE 

Assxif  BLT  of  court,  place  changed,  523 
Atheist  may  be  witness,  454,  923 
Attachment,  witness  subject  to,  890 
Attrmpt  found  when  offence  charged, 

832 
to  cause  bodily  harm,  1129-39 
to  commit  rape,  &c.,  1146;  arson, 

&c.,  1206,  1216;  murder,  1125-7 
Attrmdakcb  of  wititbssrs,  civil  and 

military,  890 ;  military,  892,  901 ; 
.  prisonera,  903 ;  women,  897 
Attestation,  false  answer  at,  32,  215, 

261,   1014 ;    presumption  of  due, 

872 
Attoritkt,  8ee  Adviser,  Priuilcge 
Autrrfois  Acqitit,  see  Plea 
Auxiliary  forces,  58,  ib,  n.    See  Volun' 

Uera 
Award   of  commanding    officer,  when 

final,  366» 


BADGE,  forfeiture  o^  123,  139 
Bailee,  term    exj^ined,     1158ff; 
larceny  by,  1168 
BC,  maricing  with,  abolished,  11  9a 
Bank-notes,  forging,  1222 
Bar  of  trial,  pleas  in,  556-68,  1302 
Barrack    damages,  no    appeal    before 

CM,,  342 
Barrister,  eee  Adviser 
Beheading  for  treason,   1071 ;    under 

Danish  military  law,  66(7) 
Beluf,  witness  speaks  to  best  of,  956 

subject  to  penalty  of  perjury,  956 
Best  available  evidence  produced,  865 
Beveriey,  Danish  troops  at,  58» 
Bigamy,  1150 

BIU.ETS,  offence  in  drawing  (A.W,91), 
142,  215 
misconduct  in  (A.W.92),  213,  869 
Birch  rod,  1132 
Birth  of  child,  concealing,  1153 
Blake,  oise  of  Lieut.  James,  67 
Blank  cartridge  for  execution  party, 
579a 
returns,  signing,  215 
Blowing  up  buildings,  &c.,  1216-6 
Board  on  loss  of  medal,  387 

of  enquiry,  330 
Boiling  water,  injuries  by,  1137a 
Bombardier,  acting,  not  awarded  redno- 

tion,  688 
Books,  public,  how  proved,  1028 ;  how 
far  evidence,  1026 
recommended,  list  of,  462a 
used  to  refresh  memory,  809 
BovMTT,  recruit  deserting,  forfeits,  193 
deserter   re-enlisting,  refunds,    188, 
689 
Breach  of  duty,  proved  by  prosecutor,. 
830 
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"Breach  of  arlides   of  war,  in/'    an 

obsolete  form,  403 
Bbiakino  and  entering  buildings,  1 183- 
1193;  for  plunder,  200 
arrest,  365,  363 
oat  of  hospital,  218 
Brevet  officers  amenable  to  military  law 

on  full  or  half  pay,  59 
Bridge,  destroying  public,  1216n 
"  Brigade,"  the  name,  was  intended  for 
district  or  garrison  court  martial, 
291fi 
Bristol  riots,  1098,  1099 
Broad  arrow,  obliterating,  1087R 
Brothely  affray  in,  624n 
firotherton,  Sir  T.,  anecdote  of,  373 
Brougham,  Lord,  on  martial  law,  100 
Brooghtou,  case  of  CuL,  621 
BuLLDiNas,  blowing  up,  1 125n 
breaking  into,  1185-92 
burning,  1209 ;  goods  in,  1214 
riotous  destruction  of,  1217-8 
found  in,  by  night,  1189 
Burden  of  proof,  rule  as  to,  829 
Burglary,  1183;  proof  failing,  834 
Burgoyne,  esse  of  General  John,  64 
Burning,  tee  Arson,  Crops,  Farm  Pro- 
duce, Ships 
Boshe  (C.J.)  on  lawful  command,  594» 

nADETS,  Woolwich,  tried  by  CM., 

y.)     6Sn 

CufTres,  how  sworn,  448/1 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  on  recommendation 
to  mercy,  697 

Camp  followers,  34,  71 ;  in  India,  59, 
71 ;  during  autumn  mauceuvres, 
iA.  ?i 

Campbeirs  Act,  Lord,  845-8 

Canada,  martial  law  in,  462;» 
prisoner  released  by  Habeas  Corpus 
in,  396 

Capacity  to  commit  offence,  1055 
by  insane,  587 
by  persons  under  constraint,  593 

C  APiTAL  offences,  military,  169,  200 
civil,  1052n 

CMpitnlatiuii,  when  punishable.  196-9 

Captain  may  confirm  district  court  mar- 
tiia,when,  2,  291,  1271» 

Capture  of  member  by  enemy,  522,  526 

Carnal  knowledge,  evidence,  1140 

Carnally  abusing  child.  1144-5 

Cajibiaoks.  abusing  drivers  of,  215 
furious  driving  of,  1138 

CashiortHl,  *'to  be  hereby  accordingly^*' 
not  to  bo  awarded,  69 

Ca>hikrino,  115;  not  j/f'cf^d^ri/y  award- 
ed for  conduct  unbecoming  an  offi- 
cer, 1.59;  general  order  to  that 
effect,  839;  commuted  by  Queen, 
736 ;  execution  of,  788 


CHA 

mitigated  to  dismissal,  116 
Casting  away  arms,  201 
Casting  vote,  president  has,  when,  456, 
574,  619;  why,  619;    when  uot, 
616,  643 
Cat-o* -nine-tails,  762 
Cathedral  chapter,  members  of,  on  mili- 

taiy  law,  197» 
Catholics,  oath  of  Boman,  447 
Cattle,  stealing  or  killing,  1167 
killing  or  maiming,  1219,  1220 
Causes  of  desertion,  188a,  1014» 
Caution  in    admitting    circumstantial 
evidence,  876  ;  confessions,  992-4 ; 
accomplices,  917 
Cellar,  breaking  into,  200 
Cephalonia,  insurgents  tried  at,  282 
Certaintj  in  charge,  405-7 
Cjsbtificatbs  of  acquittal  or  conviction, 
1012 
of  good  conduct,  see  Character 
of  previous  convictions,  when  produced, 
626-7,  975;    on    revision,    724; 
what    sufficient    evidence,    1013, 
1028,  1333n.;  minute  of,  1332-3 
signing  in  blank,  215 
Certified  copy  when  evidence,  1028 ;  not 
compared  in  court,  1333i» 
false,  giving,  1030 ;  uttering,  1031 
tiiedical,  as  to  prisoner,   535,   672 ; 
member,  526 
Chains,  murderer  not  hung  in,  645» 
Challbnob  proffered  to  prisoner,  495- 
514 
peremptory,  why  not  possible,  514 
of  president,  497 ;  of  members,  ih.  ; 

forms  of  minute.  1292-7 
valid,  causes  of,  502-12;  on  appeal^ 

508 
by  crown,  495(7) 
by  parties  in  an  appeal,  495n 
to  %ht  duel,  226-8,  835n,  1113 
Changing  place  of  imprisonment,  781-4 
Chaplain,  peremptory  punishment,  143; 
absence  of,  215 ;  violence  to,  215 
of  Tpilit^iry   prison  may  recomm«?ud 
remission  of  sentence,  787 
CHAOAcrBB,  certificates  oi{not  t  vidence), 
may  be  read  in  defence,  1046 ;  how 
annexed  to  proceedings,  t6. ;    mi- 
nute, 1326 
evidence  to,  produced  by  prisoner, 
when,  581,  825  ;  effect  of,  if  bear> 
ing  ou   charge,   828 ;    subject   to 
cro^s-exami nation,  977  ;    may    he 
rebutted,  825 
genera!, court  enquires  into,of  soldier, 
633 ;  who  may  rebut  unfair  evi- 
dence, 63o7i,  826 ;    and  ciT>6s-ex- 
amine,  635,  826  :  from  whom,  626, 
634;  minute,  1332 
but  not  of  ojficer,  627» 
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Charactib,  qtiestion  de^ading  to,  when 
necessarily    answered,    964;    by 
woman,  966;  when  at  option  of 
witness,  968 ;    must  be  entered  on 
proceedings,  969,  1319 
witnesses'  eiradit  impeached  by,  983  ; 
enquiiy  must  be  general,  ib.,  813»; 
except  of  women  ailing  rape,  965, 
114U 
Chabob,  see  Framing,  Joint  Trial 
general  description  of,  386-7  ;  Tagae- 
ness  condemned,  880,  457 ;  must 
be   in  terms  of  A.W.     to  induce 
special  punishment,  406-7 
neither  preferred  unnecessarily,  nor 

delayed,  381 
not  to  include  minor  irregularities, 

397,  398,  400 
additional,  not  entertained  after  ar- 
raignment, 415 
signed  b^,  or  by  order  of,  coDTening 

authority,  494 
copy  to  prisoner,  416 ;  may  be  altered 

until  arraignment,  885,  414,  418 
not  altered  after  arraignment,  414; 

except,  t5.,  845-8 
objection  to,  when  taken,  568 ;  want 
of  specification  may  be  objected 
to  on  arraignment,  i6. ;  or  re- 
served for  defence,  i5. ;  but  this 
course  damaging  to  the  character 
of  officers,  t6. 
sufficiency  of,  question  for  the  con- 

siderntion  of  court>  457,  1298 
court,  taking  objection  to,  adjourns 

and  reports,  458,  551 
if  not  supportable  by  law,  no  punish- 
ment aajudged,  413 
why  not  read  to  witness,  952 
Chkatino,  a  misdemeanor,  1200 
at  play,  criminal  charge,  1200ii 
Cheques,  crossed,  1225 
Child,  examined  on  oath,  922,  1141  ; 
trial  not  suspended  to  instruct,  ib.n 
leading  questions  to,  955 
indecent  assaults  on  female,  1144-5, 

attempts,  1146;  evidence,  1144n 
concealing  birth  of,  1163 
Chloroform,  administering,  1133 
Choke,  attempt  to,  1126,  1132 
Christian  man's  oath,  444fi 
Christmas-day,  624 
Chuhcu,  bretJiing  and  entering,  1192 
maliciously  setting  fire  to,  1208 
demolishing,  &c^  1217 
irreverent  behaviour  at,  216,  259 
Churchyard  epitaph,  68ii 
Cintra,  Convention  of,  334n,  339n 
Circumstances  can  lie,  875 
CiACUMSTAimAL  evidence,  873-6 

variety  consistent  with  truth,  986 
CiTiL  gaols,  committal  to,  776 


gotfemor  approves  capital  sentence, 

712 
magistrate  refusing  assistance  to,  165 
offences,  enlarged  definition  of,  lObOn 
charge  of,  subjects  to  military  con- 
finement, 360 
tried  by  court  martial,  1050 
officer,  tried  at  home,  40n 
power,  aid  to,  1100 

apprehension  of  deserters  by,  364 
CiviuAN,  guilty  of  contempts,  436-7 
ofibnces  against,  by  soldiers,  225, 282 
required  as  witness,  890,  896;   ex- 
penses of,  906 
not  to  officiate  as  judge  advocate,  463ii ; 

exception,  462n 
cannot  be  prosecutor,  472 
Claims  at  half-yearly  inspections,  373 
Classification  of  ofiences  as  to  punish- 
ment, 110 
as  to  competence  of  tribunal,  257-62 
Clearing  the  court,  454 
Clkrk,  entry  of  letters  by,  1039 

embezzlement,  &c.,  by,  1198 
Client,  privilege  of,  as  to  professional 

confidence,  930 
Close  arrest,  356 

Clothimo,  complaint  (A.W.88)  142, 215, 
as  to,  341 ;  false  return  as  to,  162  ; 
making  away  with  (A.W.102)  216 
Co-defendant,  competent  witness  for 
defence,  915;  but  not  when  ar- 
raigned together,  918-9;  whether 
for  prosecution,  916 
Co-conspirators,  evidence  against,  820-4, 

864 
Coin,  offences  relative  to,  1077 
counterfeit,  what,  1085 
current,  what,  1077ii 
foreign,  1077« 
possession,  what,  1085 
CoLLATBRAL  facts,  evidence  of,  814-6 ; 

to  prove  intent^  815 
CoLONiKS,  documentary  eridence,  how 
authenticated  in,  1029  ;   including 
India,  I02dn 
having  foreign  laws,  trial  of  soldiers 
in,  76  ;  martial  law  in,  102-6 
Colonial  and  regular  officers,  association 

of.  on  court  martial,  23 
Colour-serjeantB  not  sentenced  to  be  re- 
duced to  platoon  Serjeants,  I27n 
Co3U(AND  of  army  by  sovereign,  81 
lawful,  signification  of,  696 ;  disobey- 
ing, 178.  267,  596 
CouicANDBB-iN-CHiBF  must  att«nd    as 
witness,  893-6 
disrespect  to  (A.W.41),  216 
may  commute  death,  737 
CoMMAxniNG  OFFiCKR,  how  tried,  20 
when  objectionable  as  member,  610 
appeal  against  award  of,  366-7 
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COR 


ComrAirDiKO  omcsB,  redress  of  wrongs 

by.  367.  875 
Commencement  of  sentence,  penal  eer- 
yitude.  647,  772  ;  imprisonment.  686 
Ck)mmia8ion,  see  Ckmrt  Martial 
Commissariat  officers,  liable  to  court 

martial  dutj,  12 
Commons,  House  of.  witness    before. 

1001 ;  members  of,  67 
Communications,  privileged,  930-8,  894 
CoKXUTATioif  by  crown  only  by  enact- 
ment, 735 
of  cashiering,  736 
corporal  punishment,  740 
power  of.  by  commanding  officer,  in 

no  other  case,  735 
death  to  penal  servitude  by  confirming 

authority,  737. 
penal  servitude,  730 
Comparison  of  hand- writing,  1042 
Compassing  the  Queen's  death,  1067 

to  levy  war.  1076 
Competency,  see  Ineompeieney 
Complaint,  m2n^<£»a^. confirms  evidence 
of  ii\jury.  862 ;  delayed^  raises  pre- 
sumption against,  1141 
Complaints  of  soldiers,  341 ;    at  in- 
spection, 372 ;  jealousy  as  to  in- 
terference with,  ih, 
Coaf POSITION  of  general  CM..  271 ;  for 
trial  of  officers,  18-20 
dif>trict  CM..  290 ;    for  trial  of  war- 
rant officers.  304 
regimental  CM.,  310 
Compound  larceny,  1159fi 
Compulsion,  inevitable,  what,  594-7 

wife  acting  under,  of  husband.  1060 
Comrade,  stealing  from.  222 
Co>'Cii&LM£NT  of  birth,  1153 
of  evidence,  effect  of,  866 
Concert,  trial  of  offences  in,  402,  620 
Concurrent  jurisdiction,  32,  224 
Condonation  of  offence,  565-6,  216n 
Conduct,  see  Disgreuxfvl,  Scandalous, 

Good 
Confederate,  see  Accoviplice 

evidence  against,  821-3,  8G4,  1004 
Confession,  not  evidence  againMt  others, 
822,  1004;  whole  sratemoiit  to  l)e 
receiveil,  1003;  must  be  voluntary, 
995 ;  sworn  to  by  two  witnesses, 
when,  993» 
when  excluded,  996 
before  court  of  enquiry,  1001 
obtained  when  drunk,  997  ;  by  deceit, 
998  ;  in  answer  to  questions,  997  ; 
by  religious  inducements,  ib. 
of  desertion,  before  magistrate,  not 
conclusive,  1014«  ;  to  commanding 
officer,  216  ;  evidence  of,  1016 
CoKFiDENTUL  Communications,  930-3 ; 
HC  Privileged^  Rcpor 


Confinement,  352 ;  see  Solitary,  Escape 
CoNFiBHATiON  of  Sentence,  710 
by  sovereign,  711 ;   channel   of   re- 
ceiving, 717 
on  warrant  officers,  305 
written  on  proceedings,  720,  1344 
of  witness,  980,  981 
CoKFLiCT  OF  i^WF,  rule  in  case  of,  84 

precaution  against,  84 ;  in  India,  81  Oft 
Confronting  witnesses,  944 
Consideration  to  feelings  of  soldieiB, 

75911 
Consent  of  parties  cannot  affect  consti- 
tntion  of  court,  528 ;  may  influenes 
the  reception  of  evidence,  ib. 
CoKSPEBACT  to  murdeT,  1124;  evidenee 
of,  820 
to  mutiny.  170 
Construction  of  writings,  1044-5 
Constructive  brealdng  (into  house),  1 18o 

presence,  1057;  tidcing.  1198 
Contempts,  by  military  persons,  434 
senior  to  president  of  court,  435 
by  civilians,  436 

constructive,  not  punishable  Bumina- 
rily,  434 
CoNTBAOiCTTON  of  witucss,  970.  976-8 

of  own  witness,  985 
Contradictory  statement,  witness  called 

on  to  reconcile,  578,  960,  971 
Control  department^  59 
CoNYicnoNS,  pRBvious,  Mtf  CcrtificateM 
notice  of,  not  required,  419 ;    when 

advisable,  ib. 
against  officer,  627 

evidence  as  to,  received,  when,  626  ; 

from  officer,  626;    not  adjutant, 

634 ;   at  improper  time.  725 ;   on 

revision,  724 

minute  of,  1322 

evidence,  what  sufficient,  629 ;  effect 

of,  628 
cro88-ezamination  as  to,  979 
admissible  to  rebut  evidence  of  good 
character,  82') 
Convicts,  military,  not  sent  home  with- 
out order  of  committal,  770fi 
Copies,  when  a^lmissible  as  secondary 
evidence,  1037 
made  by  authorised  officer,  equivalent 

to  original,  1028 
of  private   writings,  how  authenti- 
cated, 1038 
of  documents,  sufficient  to  annex  to 
proceedings,  1046 
Copper  money  includes  bronzr,  l()77>i 
Copy  of  proceedings,  how  obtained,  489 
of  chai^geto  prisoner,  416 
certified,  when  evidence,  1115;  when 
not,  1039 
CoBPOfiAL  FUNissMENT,  uscd  only   of 
flogging,  761  n    when  only  to  be  i^- 
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■orted  to,  119;  not  to  exceed  fifty 
lashes,  119;  but  impribonment 
may  be  added,  674 

senteDce  of,  673 ;  not  to  wanunt  offi- 
cers, 304 

execution  of,  762 ;  not  on  Sunday, 
766 ;  after  escape,  667 ;  in  priuon, 
769 

cautions  before  ordering,  768 

irregular  infliction,  762 

second  infliction  of,  illegal,  765 

commuted,  733,  740,  769 
CoiuuEcnoN    of   evidence    by  witness, 
960  ;  subject  to  cross-examination, 
ib. ;  when  suspicious,  960» ;  form, 
1820 

of  proceedings,  by  addition,  not  era- 
sure, 482,  578,  960 ;  suggested  by 
member,   482;    by  witness,   960; 
form,  1320 
Cob iBSPONDiufCB  with  enemy,  169,  194 

caution  as  to,  in  fleld,  150 
Corroboration  of  accomplice,  917 
Corrosire  fluid,  1137 
Council  of  toar,  objections  to,  197 

dtfence    in    French    service,    197  ; 
adopted  by  Duke  of  Wellington, 
194» 
Counsel,  see  Adviser 
Counterfeit  coin,  1085 ;  passing,  1079- 

83 
Court,  how  arranged,  492 
CoonT  OF  sNQUiuT,  wheu  resorted  to, 
365;   how  constituted,  331  ;   how 
composed,  339 

whether  preferable  to  C.M.,217 

in  volunteer  force,  349 

Duke  of  Wellington  on,  333ii 

duties  undefined,  333  ;  except,  340-9 

has  no  power  to  administer  an  outh, 
334 ;  except,  332,  348 

kdd  under  articles  of  war,  341 ; 
statute,  349 

compulsion  of  witnesses  to  attend, 
arises  only  from  tlio  order  of 
superior  authority,  334 

investigation  by,  whether  limited  as 
to  date  of  transactious,  340 

may  sit  with  closed  doors,  337 

the  person  whose  conduct  is  the  sub- 
ject of  enquiiy  may  refuse  to 
answer  questions'  put  by,  produce 
documents,  or  to  take  part  in  pro- 
ceedings of,  335-6 ;  should  be  cau- 
tioned not  to  criminate  himself, 
335«» ;  has  right  to  be  present^  337 

for  redress  of  wrongs,  341 

on  maimed  or  injured  soldier,  345 

to  record  illegal  absence,  347 

on  pn!M)ners  of  war,  348 

proceedings  of  reduced  to  writing, 
339    attested  by  signature  of  all 


members,  t6.,  not  produced  with' 
o  It  consent  of  Crown,  331  ;  or 
superior  military  authority,  1007  ; 
not  evidence  of  fiicts  detailed 
therein,  1021 ;  except  of  absence 
without  leave,  347 ;  evidence  of 
statements,  1021 

admiuion  before^  not  evidence  before 
court  martial,  1001 

members  of  ineligible  for  subsequent 
court  martial,  512 

COUBT  HABTIAL  act,  xi. 

book,  488,  34 7» ;  officers,  627» ;  evi- 
dence, 620 
commis8ion,recommendation  of,  127», 
205,  424 ;    evidence  before,  461ii, 
462fl,  463»,  970n 
CovBTs,  common  law,  supremacy  of,  32, 
73  ;  foreign '  acts  of,  how  proved, 
1029 
of  law,  concurrent  jurisdiction,  82, 
222 
CouBTS  KABTiix,  M0  Warrants,  General, 
District,  Naval,  Regimc^ital,  Com- 
position, Jurisdiction,  Powers,  Pro- 
ceedings, Sentence,  Revision 
origin  of  name.  In 
Her  Mi^esty  constitutes,  2 ;  as  may 

officers  in  certain  cases,  8,  4,  284 
for  trial  of  marines,  22,  441  ;  native 
troops  in  Indis,  6 ;  when  Indian 
evidence  act  applies,  81  On 
the  creature  of  the  legidatuie,  810 
authority  limited  within  realm,  10 
for  purposes  of  enquinr,  31,  817 
in  certain  cases,  supply  place  of  com- 
mon law  courts,  74,  1050 
form  of  application  for,  384n 
convened  Iw  warrant,  2,  6 ;  authority 
of  articles  of  war,  3,  310 ;  virtue 
of  mutiny  act,  4,  278 
composition  of,   12;    association    of 

services  on,  22-4 
application  for,  384 ;   officen  cannot 

demand,  368 
arrangement  of,  492 
assembly,  490 ;  order  for,  426 ;  hour 

of,  524 
books  laid  before,  490,  462n 
swearing  in,  440,  520;    resworn  on 

each  trial,  521 
clearing  of,  454 

may  repress  contempts,  434,  437 
adjourn  by  order  of  president,  525 
deliberate  with  closed  doors,  454 
to  examine  charge,  457,  551,  1298 
may  question  witnesses,  577 
how  far  to  assist  prisoner,  977n  ' 
whether  originate  evidence,  948 
remark  on  conduct  of  prosecutor,  701 ; 
un  conduct  of  witness,   705;   on 
charges  and  their  origin,  703 ;  on 
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iXBTACHmDTT'OEKBKAL  COUBT  MAKTtAL, 

constitution,  pecnliarity  in,  4,  283 
available  under  martial  law,  282 
Detail  of  members,  12,  18-21,  427 
Detaining  supplies,  154 
De  Vere,  murder  of  Mi^or,  1122» 
Direct  and  circumstantial  evidence,  878 
Disapproval  of  sentence,  721,  730 
DiscaABoa    with  ignominy,  125;  sen- 
tence, form  of,  1340  ;  how  carried 
into  effect,  792-5 ;  forfeitures  con- 
sequent on,  139 
soldiers  entitled  to,  trial  of,  254 
of  men  sentenced  to  penal  servitude, 
773 
Discipline    Act,    position    of  soldier 

changed  by  Naval,  43-51 
Disclosures,  making  improper,  149 
Discrediting  own  witness,  985 
Discrepancy  between  orders,  84 
DucBBTXOir  OF  court  as  to  charge,  457, 
551 ;  evidence,  619 
superior  as  to  trial,  368, 384 ;  charge, 
414;  sentence,  709,  711 
Discretionary  punishments,  HI ;  appli- 
cable to  officers,  144-7 ;  to  warrant 
officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, 126-131;  to  soldiers,  118-125 
Disease,  feigning  (A.W.  51  )215     . 
DisoBACBFULCOMDUCT,  offeuces  charged 
as,   217 ;    indiscriminate    use    of 
term    in    charge   to  be    avoided, 
217ii,  225 ;  facta  to  be  clearly  set 
forth,  413 
imputation  may  be  thrown  out  and 

offender  punished,  843 
includes  felonies,  224 
Disguise,  using  at  night,  1193 
Disjunctive,  charge  not  in,  396 
Dismissal,  sentence  of,  115;  less  severe 

than  cashiering,  116 
DisoBBDUNoi  of  lawful  command,  178, 
595 
garrison  orders,  178,  262 
Disorders,  quelling,  147,  215. 
Disputes  enquired  into  by  Regimental 

Court  Martial,  3)7 
Disrespect,  charge  must  specify  par- 
ticulars, 409 ;  in  absence  of  third 
person,   869 ;    collateral  evidence 
of,  818 
DisABSPBCTFUL  woBDS,  proof  of,  833 

agaiuht  Royal  Family,  142,  215 
Dissolution  of  court,  526,  527,  535 
Distinctive  jurisdiction,  252  ;  see  Juris- 

diction 
Distinct    punishments,    not    awarded, 
687  ;  unless  expressly  authorised,  t5. 

DiSTBICT  COtTRT  MARTIAL,  COUVCUed  by 

officers  authorised  by  warrant,  291 
constitution  of,  3,  291 ;  composition, 
292-3 


DiSTBICT  OOVBT  MABTIAL,  dvti«S  of  pTO> 

sident,  294,  430^1 
offences,  cognisable  by,  259-63 
general  officer  may  extend  jnriadie- 

tion  of,  263 
punishments  applicable  by,  295-8 
confirmation  of  sentence  of,  302 
transmission  of  proceedings,  303 
/or  trial  qfwarramt  offietr,  proviso  aa 
to  members,  292,  304 
Disturbing  proceedings  of  CM.,  215, 

434 
Divine  service,  misconduct  at,  215,  269 
DodTiODfTa,  see  Writings 

by  whom  read  to  court,  573,  1137 
notice  to  produce,  890,  899,  1035 
originals  when  annexed  to  proceed- 
ings, 1046 
tendering  false,  1031 
Douglss,  case  of  Oapt.  A.,  35I« 
Drawing  and  quartering,  1071 
Driving,  furious,  1138 
Drown,  attempt  to  murder,  1126 
Dbuo,  administering  feloniously,  1 125— 
6,   1133;   to   aggrieve  or  annoy, 
1135 
intoxication  from,  157 
Drum-head  court  martial,  251 
Drumming  out,  792 

Dauinc,  not  on  duty,  distinctive  juris- 
diction, 213 
under  arms,  157 

witness  of,  examined  when  sober,  920 
DBUNKBNxrBSS,  habitual,  211 
fine  for,  211-3 

simple  act,  not  separate  charge,  400 
no  palliation  of  offence,  591 
from  effects  of  opium,  157 
Duces  tecwn,  890,  1288 
DuBL,  criminal  charge,  all  parties  prin- 
cipals, 1113;  fatal,  835 
articles  on,  226-8 
Danish  trooper  beheaded  for,  58fs 
Dumb  witness,  950 
Dunkin,  case  of  lieut,  842 
Duration  of  mutiny  act,  85,  94 
Dutch  articles  of  war,  \n 

regiments  in  England,  58n 
Dtttt,  refusing  to  assist  officer  in  execn- 
tion  of (A.W.  68),  122 
drunk  on,  ld7»  213 
court  martial  taken  by  roster,  21 
tour  of  court  sworn  counts  as,  538 
hiring  to  do  (A.W.  101),  215 
neglect  of,  not  presumed,  830 
Dwelling-house,   definition  of,  for  tlie 
purposes  Qf  house-breaking  and 
burglary,  1187;  found  in  at  night 
with  felonious  intent,  1189 

DnXO  DECLARATIONS,  859 

of  wife  against  husband,  926 
in  Cftvour  of  prisoner,  860 
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T^AST  IKDIA  COMPANY,   see   In- 
J    dian.    Mutiny  act  repealed,  58a 
Electric  telegraph,  1216 
Elephants,  false  mnster  of,  143^1. 
Emoftrked  in  Queen's  ships,  regoladons 

for  troops  when,  43 
Embezzlbmkmt,  what,  1197;  of  stores, 
&c.,  by  persons  in  charge,  205 
by  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier, 

207 
of  military  stores  (a  civil  offence), 

1087 
in  clerk  or  servant,  1 198 
by  civil  servants  or  police,  1198n 
charged,  larceny  found,  1197n 
Enkmy,  Queen's,  who,  1070 
abandoning  post  to,  196 
falling  into  hands  of  (A.W.  65),  142, 

216 
relieving,   not  expressly  noticed  in 

mutiny  act,  194 
misbehaving  before,  not  synonymous 

with  cowardice,  195 
improper       communications      with, 
(A.W.51),  194;  (A.W.69),  T42 
Engineers,  persons  hired  to  be  employed 

under,  subject  to  mutiny  act,  68 
England,  when   soldier    cannot  claim 

trial  by  law  of,  79 
English  law  referred  to  on  trials  for 

civil  offences,  75,  98,  1050-4 
Enquiry,  courts  martial  for  purposes  of, 

31,  317»  ;  see  Court  of  Enquiry 
Enrolled  pensioner,  58» 
Entering  nouse  in  night,  1189 
Entries,  making  falt^e,  142,  215 

refreshing  memory  by,  959 
Equality  of  votes,  »te  Votes 
Etusures  in  proceedings  not  allowed, 
482,  578 
wilfully  making  (A.W.87),  142,  215 
Ebbobs  in  prooeedings,  corrected,  482, 

678,  960,  1320 
EscAPB,  prisoner  effecting;.  363  ;  cannot 
be    re-committed    for    equivalent 
period  of  imprisonment,  784 ;  sub- 
ject to  immraiate  infliction  of  pre- 
vions  sentence  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, 767 
aiding  to,  1060;  preventing,  1107 
Etymology,  fWse,  of  *'  Court  martial," 

1» 
Eyidkkcx,    see    Hearsay^  Prfsumptivet 
Ru/eSt   Secondary^   Writings^   Wit- 
ness, Per/uryf  Character 
definition  of,  808 

admp*sifiUity  of^  question  for  court, 
574 ;  president  has  casting  vote, 
456,  619;  jnd^e  advocate  points 
out  deviation  from  law,  466,  469: 
minute  of  dejision.  969,  1317,1319 
questionable,  af1mitte<l,  or   rejected. 


may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 

confirming  authority,  619ii 
can  court  originate,  948 
tested  by  cross-examination,  971 
laws  of,  the    same  at  CM.  as    in 

English  courts  of  common  law,  811 
on  former  trial,  how  taken  on  fresh 

trial,  528 
of  previous  convictions,  see  ConviC' 

tions 
all  to  be  recorded,  673,  676 
read  to  witness,  578,  960 
weighing,  611,  986 
ExAxiNATioK,  see  Cross-  and  Re-examU 

nation 
of  witnesses,  order  of,  577.  581,  953 
separate,  943 ;    but  witness  present 

is  not  incompetent,  ib, 
in  open  court,  573,  940 ;  at  bedside  of 

sick  or  disabled  witness,  941 
of  natives  in  India,  941 
by  question  and  answer,  480,  964  ; 

except  prosecutor  s,  57 In 
leading  questions  not  allowed,  970 ; 

but  suggestive  to  assist  memory,  or 

introductory,  ib. 
prevaricating  under,  439 
refreshing  memory  under,  959 
as  to  best  of  belief,  956 
as  to  opinion,  when  allowed,  957 ;  'of 

medical  man  as  to  sanity,  957» 
of  witnei^ses  confronted,  944 
Excess  of  jurisdiction,  435» 
Exciting  to  mutiny,  1089 
Excusable    homicide,  not    punishable, 

nil 

ExBctJTiON  of  office,  see  Office 
of  sentence,  7 '^7-^07,  1107;  for  tre»- 

son,  1071 
party,  how  detailed,  759» 
Expenses  of  witnesses,  904-6 ;  tender  of, 

when  necessary,  891 
Experts,  evidence  of,  957» 
Explosive  substances,  iiyuiry  to  person, 

1136 ;  to  property,  1216 
Extension  of  jurisdiction  by  superior, 

263 :  provided  he  is  authorised  to 

convene  the  superior  court,  264, 380 
Extorting  by  threats,  1172,  1177;  by 

threatening  letters,  1176,  1178 
Extracts,  when  not  received,  1033, 1036 ; 

why  not,  1004i> 
Eyes,  tampering  with,  259 


FAIR  copy  of  proceedings  prepared 
day  by  day,  479,  610 
Fair  play,  forms  at  CM.  intended  to 

promote,  550 
Falsb  accounts,  163  ;  alarms,  152, 257<», 
262/1;  certificates,  163,  1030;  re- 
turns, &c.,  162  ;  musters,  142 
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Fal81s  answers  by  ncraitB,  261 
pretences,  obtaining  by,  1200 
confession  of  desertion,  216 
reports  in  action,  148 

Fami  buildings,  burning,  &&,  1214 

Feigning  disease  (A.W.81),  215 

Fvlodete,  1112i» 

Fbluxt,  definition,  1073 
admittedly  impractical  1073fli 
homicide    for   prevention  of,    1100, 

1107 
assaults  with  intent  to  commit,  1139 
disguised  to  commit,  1193 
tried  in   ciril  court  causes  militaiy 
forfeitures,   139;     but  no    longer 
civil,  107311 
cognizable  by  CM.  at  home,  222 
Fenian  trials,  precedents at,426, 497(  1 0), 

916 
Field  officbbs,  courts  for  trial  of,  18, 
272 
an  officer  below,  cannot  be  deputed 
to    convene    general    or    district 
courts  martial,  2,  1253,  1257  ;  ex- 
cept, 1271» 
Figures,  as  well  as  words  in  sentence, 

388n,  1337 
FiKDiNO  of  court,  610-26 

may  be  special,  on    each    part    of 
charge,  621 ;  or  with  reference  to 
variance  in  proof,  847-55 
must  extend  to  each  part,  622 
separate  when  allowed,  918-9 
should  be  precise,  623 
revision  of,  see  Revision 
Fink  for  embezzlement,  206 
drunkenness,  211 ;   how  disposed  of, 

212fi 
by  commanding  officer,  212n;  scale, 
ih, ;  appeal  against,  i5. 
Firing  at,  with  intent,  1126,  1 130 
Fitzgerald,  Lieut.,  refusal  to  plead  be- 
fore   naval    court    martial,   51n ; 
supported  by  Duke  of  York,  din 
Fixtures,  stealing,  1199 
Followers  of  the  camp.  71-2,  76;   in 
India,  71»  59n ;  at  autumn  manoeu- 
vres, 59f» 
Foot  Guards,  trial  of,  26 
FoRcixo  safeguard,  204 ;  sentry,  ib. 

seamen  ashore,  1 105n 
FoBBioN  coin,  1077» ;   passing   1081 ; 
counterfeiting,  1082 
corps  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  58, 

478 
enlistment  act  (1870),  1086 
orders,  accepting,  1086n 
states,  serving,  1086 
Forfeited  service,  restoration  of,  791 
FoRFRiTUBB  of  hundred  pounds.  141 
of  good  conduct  pay^  by  sentence  of 
court  martial,  123;  consequent  on 


OAZ 

conviction,  139 ;  ease  of  redoced 
non-oommissiooed  officers,  128 
of  pay  and  servaec;  790 ;  during  im- 
prisonment, ftc,  135;  during  il- 
legal absence,  oqpsequent  on  ooo- 
viction,  136 
of  past  service,  consequent  oa  eonvic- 

tion  of  desertion  or  felony,  1S9 
of  past  and  fttimre,  may  be  awarded 
by  general  or  district  CM.  for  any 
oilenoe,  123;   how  remitted*  742; 
how  restored.  791 
of  prise  money.  137 
of  money  in  savings  bank,  138 
for  treason    and    felonv   aboliahed, 
1073fi 
FoROSD  evidence,  uttering,  1031 
piss,  1221m 
Forgery,  1221-4 
FoB)CRR  trial  bars  second,  560 
evidence  at,  when  admissible,  i(28; 
on  trial  for  penury,  &c.,  1018 
Forms  of  warrants,  &c,  1250-1286 
of  oath,  440,  477 
of  application  for,  CM..  384(5) 
of  charge,  models,  223,  397 
manslaughter,  1 1 1 5i» ;  murder,  11 1 6n 
Fortress,  surrender  of,  196 
Fraxino  charors,  386-414 ;  see  Charges 
in  disjunctive,  369.  1202 
including  distinct  ofienoes,  401 
of  serious  nature  ought  not  to  include 
oflfences  which  are  summarily  pun- 
ishable, 397-8 
irregular,  when  nevertheless  sufficient 

for  conviction,  406 
must  follow  article,  &c.,  to  induce  a 
special  punishment,  405-7 
Frattdulrmt,  see  Cof\fessiim^  Disgraeefyi 
enlistment)  181,  188 
misapplication,  see  EmhegzUmant 
Frays,  disobeying  orders  in,  147 
French  military  law,  198,  71 1»,  759a 
Friend,  prisoner  allowed  assistiuiee  of, 
474 ;  if  not  witness,  942 ;  but  per- 
mission   may    be    revoked,    474 ; 
allowed  to  read  address  if  not  pro- 
fessional adviser,  586 ;  see  Adtiser 
Frye,  case  of  Lieut,  749,  459w 
Furious  driving,  1138 
Furlough,  desertion  off^  180 
wrongful  extension  of,  262 


GAOLS,  imprisonment  of  soldiers  in, 
776 
Oarrison  orders,  disobeying,  178,  215 
Oarotting,  1 132 ;  whipping  for,  iK 
Garrison  C.M.,  see  District 
Gavin,  case  of  Wolton  v.  Major,  36  j 
Gazette,  evidence  of  promotions,   &c.. 
1024 
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Gkkbbal  C0T7RT  icABTiAi.,  270 -7f  343n ; 
composition  of,  18-20,  271-4 
punishments  applicable  by,  113-132 
reduced  below  the  legal  narober,  626 
for  trial  of  cijfil  crimes,  1050 ;  how 
convened,   1051 ;    must   refer    to 
English   law,   1052-3 ;    except  in 
India,  1052n ;    power  to  commute 
death,  1052 ;  see  Court  Martial 

General  officers,  how  tried,  19 

German  legion,  58n 

Gestures,  menacing,  434;   provoking, 
216,  227 

Gibbs,  case  of  Capt.,  840 

Gibraltar,  trial  of  civil  offences  at,  1060 

Girls,  abusing,  1144-6  ;  ue  Abduction 

Good  conduct  pay,  forfeiture  of,  123, 
140 

Good  Friday,  624 

Grant,  case  of  Seijt..  66 

Gross  insubordination,  268 

GvABD,  commander  of,  to  receive  pri- 
soners, 360 ;  and  report,  361 
leaving,  (A.W.65\  142,  199,  213 

GuABD9,  life  and  horse,  how  tried,  25 ; 
when  detached,  28 
officers  of  foot,  how  tried,  26 ;  when 
other  corps  are  interested,  27 

GuiLTT,  plea  of,  though  recorded,  evi- 
dence to  be  proceeded  with,  663 
prisoner  pleading,  may  cross-examine 
and  adduce  evidence  as  to  fact  and 
character,   664 ;    legal    effect    of, 
•    1006 

Gunpowder,  see  Explosive 

GustATus  Adolphus,  articles  of,  In 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  for  bringing  up 
prisoner,  68 ;  witness,  903 
on  application  of  prisoner,  761 

Habitual  drunkenness,  21 1 

Half-pat    officers,    whetlier  within 
terms  of   mutiny  act,  60-3  ;  not 
amenable  to  military  law,  62 
amenable  to  justice  for  offences  when 
in  actual  service,  67 

Half-yearly  inspection,  complaints  at, 
373 

Hallilay,  case  of  Capt.,  662 

Handwriting,  how  proved,  1041 

Hanoverian  regiments,  58n 

Habd  laboub,  672,  680  ;  when  modified 
sentence  awarded,  684 
now  applicable  to  officers,  1 16 

Heady,  case  of  Quarter-master,  617 

Hearsay,  what,  867  ;  not  evidence,  866 ; 
except  words  or  writings  considered 
as  acts,  &c.,  858,  861  ;  expressions, 
subject  of  chai^ge,  858  ;  complaint 
of  recent  ii\jury,  862 ;  declarations 
of  associates,  864  ;  dying  declara- 
tions, 869 


I6N 

Heabsat,  to  impeach  credit. of  witness, 
981 
conversation  of  prisoner,  861 ;    of 
third    person,    when    admissible, 
864 
Heiress,  abduction  of,  1147 
Henry  VIII.,  his  articles,  29n 
Hessian  regiments,  68n 
Highway  robbery,  1171 ;  see  Bobbery 
Hindus,  oaths  of,  447 
Hiring  substitute  to  do  duty,  216 
Home,  ease  of  Col.,  331 
HoMiaDE,  justifiable,  1 107 ;  excusable, 
1109;  felonious,  1112;  tM  Murder 
Jurisdiction  in.  Act,  1122n 
malice    presumed  from,  unless  re- 
butted, 880,  1121 
Honorary  rank,  15 
Honour,  affiiirs  of,  226-8 

sense  of,  in  all  ranks,  624n 
Honourable  acquittal,  not  entered  on . 
proceedings,   625;    nor  expressed 
in  case  of  soldiers,  ih.;  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  hereon,  ift,  n 
Horse,  stealing,  1167;  maiming,  1219; 
ill-using,  making  away  with,  215, 
262 
Guards,  trials  in,  25 
Hospital,  rules,  breach  of,  218 
time  in,  counts  for  sentence,  783 
apprentice,  punishment  of,  131 
Hostile  witness,  contradicting,  986 

leading  questions  to,  965 
Hour  of  courts'  assembly ;  624,  noted, 
526 
of  adjournment,  626;    noted,  625; 

may  be  extended,  624 
when  stated  in  charge,  394 
Houghing  cattle,  &c.,  1219 
House  breaking^  in  the  night,  see  Bur- 
glary \    what  amounts   to,    1185; 
possession  of  tools  lor,  1193 
burning^  see  Arson 
demolishing,  1217 
Hull,  Danish  corps  landing  at,  68f> 
HusBAiTD,  being  prosecutor,  wife  may 
give  evidence,  927 
coercion  of,  excuses  wife,  1060 
and  w\fe  incompetent  to  give  evi- 
dence for  or  against  each  other, 
926;  except  on  a  criminal  assault 
on  the  person  of  either,  926 
Hyder,  case  of  Lieut,  704it,  1034 


IDENTIFICATION  of  prisoner,  390; 
passing  under  different  names,  630 
by  accomplice  requires  confirmation, 
917 
Idiot,  incompetent  witness,  920;  how 

far  capable  of  crime,  587 
Ignominy,  see  Discharge 
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Ifrnonince,  no  ex(ii%,  598 

Illegality  of  teooad  trial,  726 

JlIneKS  of  prisooer,  535;  prosecutor, 587; 

witnoas,  941 ;  member,  526 
Ill-treating  Undlordfl,  215,  867;    sol- 
di ern,  215 
Impartiality  of  witness,  how  impoaclied, 

976 
Impeding  proTOst-marsliah  156 
iMPBisoxiaurr,  674-686,  774-785;  ex- 
tent by  general  and  district  C.BL, 
297,    680;    by    regimental  C.M^ 
314,  680;    sentence  expressed  in 
days,  685 ;    modified,  684 ;  of  of- 
fenders under  sentence,  686 ;  word- 
.       ing  of  mixed,  1338,  g.h. 
in  ci^nl  prisons,  when,  776 
period  how  calculated,  686,  779 
of  offenders  under  sentence,  686 
place  not  appointed  by  court.  686, 

774 ;  may  be  changed,  780  4 
caution   in   observing   the  due  for- 
malities, 780ti,  781 
when  to  comoienee,  686 
remission  of,  785;   in  military  pri- 
sons, 789 
time  in  hospital,  reckoned,  783 
soldier  sentenced  to,  forfeits  pay  and 

service,  135 
fiee  Hard  Labour ^  Prison  ^  Solitary 
Inciipacity  to  serve,  not  awarded,  668  ; 
but  unfitness  may  be  declared,  56, 
668 
Inciting  to  mutiny,  1089 

IxCOMrBTBNCY  OF  WITXK8S,  910 

objection  when  raised,  910 

does  not  arise  from  infamy  or  in- 
terest, or  conviction  of  desertion, 
912 

from  infancy,  insanity,  &c,  920 

from  marriage  with  prisoner,  913, 
925;  statute,  913;  but  not  from 
cohabiting  with,  928 

from  being  collectively  charged  for 
the  same  crime,  918;  such  evi- 
dence, if  important,  may  be  ob- 
tained, 918-9;  persons  separately 
arraigned  not  incompetent,  916 ; 
8e€  CredihUity 
Inconsistency  of  evidence,  984 ;  witness 

required  to  reconcile,  971 
iNDBCBifT  conduct,  MB  THagrocrfvl 

assault  on  male,   1156;   on  female, 
1146 
Independence  of  CM.,  459 ;  not  to  be 

weakened,  747 
IifDiA,  powers  of   commander-in-chief 
in,  711 ;  warrant  to,  1256 

evidence  wronglv  rejected  in,  970 

modification  of  English  law  in,  1052; 
but  not  as  to  evidence  before  CM., 
81091 


INT 

IxDiA,  CM.  assembled  onder  Any 

rant  in,  11;  followers,   male   and 
female,  tried  by,  71 
oiBcers  imprisoned  in,  1 35s ;  cashiesvd 

in,  78811  • 

tampering  with  Sfcrecy  in,  471k 
trial  of  criminal  offences  by  CM.  in, 
1052;   according  to  Indian   penal 
code,  105211 
witnesses  of  rank  in,  941 
IxDi^K  Army  subject  to  MA.,  59 ;  ex- 
cept natives,  6  . 
forces,  suspension  of  trials  in,  522; 

whence,  \h,n 
native  troops,  trials  in.  6,  81  On 
evidence  act,  does  not  extend  to  statu- 
tory CM.,  810» 
penal  code,  1052fi 
staff  corps,  115 
Indictment,  tee  Charge 
Inducement  invalidates  confession,  995 
Infakous  CRnfR,  defined,  1178ii 

threats  to  accuse  of,  117^9 
Infamy  does  not  exclude  witness,  912 
iKFAirr,  when  admisfdble  as  witness,  922 
defiling  female.  1143-6 
male,    punishable    for   rape,   1141; 
sodomy,  1155 
Inferior  court  may  try  crimes  admitttng 

less  serious  notice,  263-7 
Infernal  machine,  1127 
IxFiDRL,  atheiett  examined  on  declara- 
tion, 453,  923 
deUt  or  heathen^  examined  on  oath, 
444-.5,  447,  450,  923 
Infliction     of    sentence,    commanding 

officer  responsible  for  due,  763 
Inform,  sense  in  which  used,  472» 
Information,  publishing  nnanthoriaed, 

148-150 
Informer,  aee  Aeoomplice 
iNJinuBs,  malicious,  to  piopettj,  215, 
262,  1207;  to  self,  219;  to  other 
soldier,  221 ;  or  other  person,  1131 
inflicting  grievoos  bodily,  1129 
Innocence,  presumption  of,  877 
iKSiAinTT  of  prisoner,  590 ;  questioiia  to 
medical  witness,  957» 
of  witness,  921 
Ikspbction,    haff -yearly,  repoit*   756; 
complaints  at,  373 
of  place,  &c.,  by  court,  528,  809 
Insubordinate  language,  172.  409 
Insubordination,  extended  jnrisdietioii 

to  repress,  268 
Intent,  how  proved,  879-881  ;  in  bor^ 
glary,  1183i» 
to  defraud  or  injure  any  particular 
person    not    necessary    to    amon, 
1204;   forgery,   1221;   falsa    pre- 
tences, &c.,  1200n 
how  stated  in  charge,  407 
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Intbmtioh  charaeteriBes  desertion,  179 
of  stealing,  necessary  to  larceny,  1 1 62 
presamptiou  as  to,  879 
Interest  does  not  render  witness  incom- 
petent, 912 
Inteiferenee  with   ordinary  course  of 

justice,  166-7,  1122j» 
Interior  economy,  complaints   arising 

out  of,  342,  372 
Interlineations,  initialed  by  president, 

482 
Interpnter,  477-9,  930.  949 
Interrogation   of  prisoner,  forbidden, 

913 
Intoxication,  Me  Drunkenness 
Irregnlarity,  minor,  not    included    in 

charge,  398 
Irregulars,  Indian,  6 
Irrelevant  facts  not  evidence,  814 
Irons,  prisoner  not  kept  in  before  trial, 

except  for  security,  359;   struck 

off  at  trial,  473 

JAMAICA  court  martial,  special  con- 
stitution of,  21n.     See  Vullem 
Jekyll,  case  of  Capt.,  699n 
J«rvts,  case  of  C«apt.,  tee  Simla 
JoiXT    TBiAX.  of  offenders,   401>,   918 ; 
when  not,  402 ;  separate  proffer  of 
challenge,  496 ;  arraignment,  650  ; 
fiftding,  620 
accessories,  &c,  in  i^sence  of  prin- 
cipal, 1064 
offences,  402 ;  what  not,  tb. 
JTuDiciAL  NOTiCK,  what,  809 
of  A.W.  in  all  courts.  82,  1023 
of  regulations  at  CM.,  1022 
of  other  matters  without  proof,  80^, 
1022 
JuDOBS,  members    of   courts    martial 
sworn  as,  440 

.JUDOB  AOTOCATB,  460-71 

how  disqualified,  465 

professional  lawyc^r  not  selected  by 
general  officers,  463»;  nor  by 
J.A.  General,  463 

assisted  by  counsel,  467 

sworn  to  secrecy,  47 1 ;  questionable 
practice  in  Bengal,  471m 

duties  of,  466;  now  enlarged,  463, 
470 ;  during  finding,  612 ;  during 
sentence,  469 ;  not  legmUy  respon- 
sible, 469, 468fi ;  how  far  mortdly, 
469n 

should  represent  defects  in  charge 
before  the  trial,  414 

summons  witnesses,  869 ;  subject  to 
the  judgment  of  the  court  after 
assembly,  t6.fi 

no  longer  allowed  to  prosecute,  472 

competent  witness  for  defence,  946 ; 
evidence  taken  by  president,  4.80 


JuDOB  ADVOCATE,  essential  to  the  juris- 
diction of  court,  46  (;  may  b(9  re- 
lieved, 532 

opinion  of  judge  advocate  general 
as  to  right  of  recording  opinion, 
471 

how  far  president  of  minor  courts 
acts  as,  294 

warrant,  464,  1283-6 
JuDOB     Advocatr    Gknbral,     letters 
patent,    1279;    his  duties,   462», 
749,  771 

proceedings  forwarded  to,  485-6 

supplifis  copy  of  proceedings,  489 

may  tidminister  oaths,  334n,  1281 
Judgment,  see  Finding^  Sentence 
Junior    officers,    when    invested    with 

authority,  147,  436 
JuBiSDiCTiov  OF  couvU  martiolj  30 

over  persons f  ordinary,  4 In,  68-9;  in 
field,  34;  during  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  37  ;  in  default  of  any 
other  court,  1105i» 

over  offences,  military,  37 ;  and  con- 
current  with  cinl  courts,  and  cer- 
tain criminal  charges,  32,  146, 
222,  224 ;  exdusioe  over  treason, 
felonies,  &c.,  1050 

limited  by  ihm,  62  ;  as  to  place,  40, 
42 

excess  of,  435ii ;  doubts  as  to,  diA- 
cussed  when,  if  occurring  to  court, 
447,  551  ;  if  raised  by  prisoner, 
496,  556 

plea  tOf  556 ;  cannot  be  decided  till 
court  sworn,  496  ;  minute,  1302>3 

DiSTiNCTiVR,  over  persons,  254-5 

over  offences,  of  D.C.M.,  259-61  ;  of 
R.C.M.,  262 

of  minor  courts,  extended,  263 ;  ex- 
cept, in  what  cases,  i6.,  by  whom 
only,  264,  880 

authority  for  extension  of.  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  heading  of  the  in- 
ferior court,  265,  1290;  and 
noticed  in  monthly  return  of  courts 
martial,  265,  755 
Jurisdiction  in  Homicides  Act,  n22» 


KAFIRS,  how  sworn,  448» 
Killing  cattle,  1219 
KiLLXKO,    what    constitutes     murder, 
1116, 1121 ;  when  excusable,  1109 
by  correction,  1109 
in  defence  of  chastity,   1108;    life, 
1110;   property,   1108;    relations, 
1108,  1110,  1113 
in  duel,  836n,  1113  ;fight,  1110, 1113 
by  officers  of  jiistice,  1 107 
for  prevention    of   felonies,    1108; 
murder  in  what  case,  ib. 
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Knxnro,  upon    prt^rfjcutum     mnider. 
1113;  manM.ia^hr<>r.  ib. 

of  rv>frr9,  wh'-D  only  juMifiable, 
1 107  :  indemDitr  for.  1 104 

hy  tiofair  adranUge,  nmrdT.  1118 

witboQt  i.iUtitum,  vhilrt  doing  an- 
other act,  insy  be  murder,  mao- 
ftUuahtiTy  or  mj>>«dreoture,  1109, 
1114 
Kit.  fi«llin?  or  lofnnp:(A.W.  102)215, 
262 ;  tbIoo  Dot  stated  in  charge, 
387,689;  charge  not  in  disjimctiTe, 
396 

fr*-e,  oi  d««?rter  re-^nli«4ln<r.  to  be 
paid  for,  188;  and  raJne  to  be 
stated  in  charge,  ih.n 

court  of  enquiry,  record  of  defiriency 
bv,  247  ;  receivwl  in  eridence,  347, 
1015;  effector.  182 


LABOUR,  Me  Hard  Labour 
Lance  cfirponiU,  &c.,  not  arraigned 
as  inich.  688 
Laxcr-baxk,   confers  valid    authority, 
168» 
redaction  from,  not  awanled  by  CM., 
688 
Landlords,  ill-treating,  (A.W.  92)  216. 

367 
I^AngUHge,  inBubordinate.  172 
Labcrstt,  1160-^;  simple  punishment, 
1159;  com  pound  or  mixed.  llo9ii 
from  dwelling  hnu8c,  1191 ;  building 
in  cnrtildge  with,  1190;  furnished 
lodging,  1199;  person,  1169 
by  clerk  or   servant,  1197;    lodger, 

1199 
pmperty  of,  bailee,  1161;  corporation, 

&c,,  893,  1166it;  partners,  1166 
may  he  found  on  charge  of,  buiglary, 

robbery,  834 
may  be  tried  and  pnnished  on  charge 
of   obtaining   on  false  pretences, 
1200;  or  embezzlement,  1197» 
lAndannm,    feloniously  administering, 

1125,  1133 
J/awful  command,  695-6 
Jjaw-ofBcers  of  Crown,  opinion  as  to 
trial  of  felonies  by  court  martial, 
222 
Laws  for  the  guidance  of  CM..  80-4 ; 
in  the  order  of  their  sanction,  82 
common  and  statute,  guide  CM.,  in 

trial  of  civil  offences,  100,  1052 
conflict  of,  precautions  against,  84. 
810n 
T/«wyer  may  not  read  defence,  586 
L*»ading  question,  955,  971 
Le^al  adviser,  en^  Adviser 
Ijettcr    D,    niiirking    with,    aMished, 
119« 


VAJ 

I^TTCB  of  recalL  disobfying  Her  Ma- 
jesty's. 1086 
separate,  attadied    to    pfoeeedings, 
1348 
LfrmsBs,  effect  in  evidence,  1(H3 

of  prisoDpr,  when  adnuited  against 

him,  821-2,  998,  1043 
official,  are  technically  indnded  an- 
der  private  docnmenta,  1 010  ;    in 
what    ease   madie    endenee^   240, 
1043 
original,    to     be     prodnced,    1034 ; 

passages  not  extracted,  1033 
copies  of,  may  be  annexed  to  pro- 
ceedings, 1046 
landing  in  quamntane,  1105 
anonymous,  see  Threats 
patent  of  J.  A.  general,  1280 
Letter-book,  when  evidence,  1039 
Lex  loci,  CM.  do  not  adopt  84,  810i« 
Life-guards,  courts  for  the  trial  o^,  25 
Liberty  of  speech  to  priaoner  on  tri^I, 

688 
LiiOTATioK,  capital  panishment,  38 
corporal  punishment,  119 
of  trial  of  oi!encef«  as  to  time,  52 
Line  of  march,  courts  martial  on,  268^ 
285,   313;    including    halts,   &c., 
268 
List  op  wmns^ns,  to  be  fnmiahed  to, 
or  required  from  prisoner.  420-4 
place<i  before  court.  425,  579 
"  List/Hi  or  in  pay,"  63 
Local   legislation  cannot    bind    CM., 

81  On 
Loaded  arms,  what,  1130 ;  for  execution 

party.  759j» 
Lodger,  stealing  by,  1199 
Loose  charges,  reprehended,  398 
Lords,  protest  by,  178 
Loss  OF  PRocBKDiNos,  piovision  against, 
484 
when  confirmed,  how  remedied,  747—8 
Lunacy,  see  Insanity 

Lunar  months,  intended  by  month,  779 
Lushington,  Mr.  V.,  Q,C.,  426 


MACHINERY,  destruction  of,  mali- 
cious,  1216;  riotous,  1217 
McCarthy,  case  of  Se^t.,  916 
McNaughton,  case  of,  590.  957» 
Maeistrate,  aiding  civil,  1 100 
refusing  to  assist,  167 
limits  to  duty  of,  1099 
Maim  or  mutilation,  wilful,  219 

proceedings  of  CM.  on  conrictioo  of. 

forwarded  to  Chelsea,  487 
(criminal  charge),  1129 
another  soldier,  221 
Majority,  necessary  to  paFS  jndgmrat, 
must  be  abM>lute,  not  relative,  641 
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M'ajoritt,  on  ioterlcMutorjr  decisions, 
456 
to  difMllow  rhalleng<>  of  prenident, 

497 
of  two-thirds,  how  calculated,  616fi 
Mahomedan,  how  sworn,  447 
Malicis,  defined,  1118  ;  presumption  of, 
880,   1121,    1204;    how  rebutted, 
828 
collateral  ^roof  of,  817-8,  1120 
Malicious  ii^juries  to  property,  1203 ; 
military  charge  under  special  article 
of  war,  1207«i 
not  necessary  to  prove  personal  spite, 
1204 
Malingering,  217 
Manslaughter,    1113-4  ;     punishment, 

1115 
Manufactoiy,     riotously    demolishing, 

1217 
March,  line  of,  see  Line 
MARfxss,  officers  of,  may  sit  on  courts 
martial  with  land  officers,  22 
oaths  on  trial  of,  441 
soldiers  serving  as,  51 
Marking  deserters,  &c.,  abolished,  119n 
Marks,  obliterating,  1087n 
Martiai.  law,  power  to  declare,  36 ; 
jurisdiction  of  courts  martial  dur- 
ing, 35  ;  law  of  England,  and  not 
looil  code,  dispensed  under.  102-6; 
supersedes  ordinary  law,  35,  101 ; 
trials  under,  23, 282 ;  oaths  under, 
441 
occasionally  concurrent  with  ordinary 

law,  '6on 
military  distinguished  from,  36,  lOOn 
false  etymology  of,  In 
cirilians  act  as  judge  advocates  under, 

463f» 
Lord  Brougham  on,  100 
Master  "Of  ship,  1105,  t5.fi 
Mauritius,  French  law  in,  166 
Meaning  of  words,  1044 
MsDALS,  forfeited,  123 ;  by  officer,  117  ; 
restoration  of,  79 In 
pawning,  &c.,  262 
disposal  of,  790 
Mkoical  examination  before  trial,  672 ; 
again  before  corporal  punishment, 
768 
tcitnesSt  opinion  of,  957,  t5.n 
Mbmbbrs  of  cocsts  martial,  who  may 
be,  12 
how  detailed,  21,  42,  427-8 
in  waiting,  427 
challenge  to,  500-14 
when  liable  to  other  duty,  525 
queitions   hy^  how    proposed,    574; 

subject  to  revision  of  court,  575 
responsibility  of,  459 
Mhsenee  during  the  reception  of  evi- 


MIN 

denee  prevents  return,  530  ;   cans 
to  be  recorded,  526 
prisoner  of  war.  526 
promotion  of,  481 ;  over  the  president, 

491 
retirement  of,  526 
amenable  to  superior  courts  of  laws 

for  illegal  proceedings,  750 
withdrawing  those  above  minimum 

condemned,  617 
each  votes  as  to  punishment,  637 ; 
opinion  of  law  officers  on  this  sub- 
ject, 640 
competent  to  give  evidence,  51L,  947 
Members  of   parliament,   not  exempt 
from  mutiny  act,  67 ;  their  arrest 
notified  to  house,  68n 
MxxoRT,   RBFassHiNo,   of  wituoss  by 
memorandum,  959 
of  court,  809 
Menaces,  robbery  by,  1173, 1177 

letters  containing,  1176,  1178,  1220 
Mbrct,  recummendation  to,  697,  1349 
doubt  thrown  into  scale  of,  618,  643 
Merger^  the  doctrine  of,  never  regarded 
as  to  military  charges,  396;  now 
obsolete  in  civil,  848 
Merge,  minor  offences  when  allowed  to, 

in  the  more  grave,  381,  397 
Merits,  defects  may  be  amended  which 

do  not  affect,  389,  846,  850-4 
Mess,  stealing  from,  222,  393 
MiLiTART,  interference   of   the,   when 
warranted,  1100 
laWt  persons  subject  to,  58 
murders,  act    to    repress  so-called, 

1122» 
offences^  alone  ordinarily  cognizable  by 
courts  martial,  20 ;    certain  civil 
offences  by  soldiers  cognizable  as, 
222 ;  unless  the  civil  power  applies 
for  the  prisoners,  165 
training,  illegal,  1092 
Militia,  when  subject  to  mutiny  act, 
58 ;   attached    to  regular  service, 
58n 
offieera  of,  and  of  regular,  cannot  be 
Associated  on   courts  martial,  23  ; 
except  under  martial  law,  ih. 
Militiaman,  enlisting,  18l» 
Mill,  destroying,  1217  ;  burning,  1210 
Ministers    of   C.M.,  law    proceedings 
against,  limited,   752;    who  are, 
ib,n 
Minor  courts  martial,  what,  252 
duties  of  president,  294,  431 
extension  of  jurisdiction,  see  Juris' 

dictum 
puniahmenis,  awarded  by  commanding 
officer,   366;    appeal    against,    to 
court  martial,  when  allowed,  367» 
212n 
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MnfOB  oourtB  martial,  may  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  trial,  561 ;  eridence  of, 
1024 
Hinntee,  see  Proceedina*^  St  vision 
Misadrenfure,  homiciae  bj,  1109 
Miiicarriage,      feloniouslj     procuring, 

1161-2 
Misconduct  in  action,  195 
Mi0dat«,  how  obriated,  849-52 
MisDKiOAHOB,  defined,  1073 
abettors  in,  puniBbed  as  principals, 
1058 ;  statute,  1065 
Mlafortone  or  chance,  when  an  excuse 

/or  offence,  690, 1109 
Misnomer,  immaterial  in  charge,  389, 

]166n 
MisTAKx,  witness  may  correct  hii  own, 
in  string  evidence,  578,  960 ;  any 
made  in  taking  bis  words  down, 
678 ;  form  of  minute,  1330 
Mitigation  of  sentence,  by  commuting 
cashiering,  736  ;  death,  737 ;  penad 
servitude,  738 ;  corporal  punish- 
ment 733 
by  remission,  71 1>  733-7.  785-8 
MoxBT,  obtaining,  by  false  pretences, 
1200 
misapplication  of  public,  163,  205 ; 

when  not  fraudulent,  168 
forging  order  for  payment  of,  1224 
Monomania,  921 
Month,  how  meant,  779 
Monthly  return.  Me  Returns 
Moore,  action  againut  Sir  John,  703fi 
Moravian,  affirmation  of,  452 
Mordaunt,  case  of  Sir  John,  948n 
Morgan,  Sir  Charles,  opiuions  ascribed 
to  him  on  insufficient  grounds,  340n 
MoTrvBS  of  witness  enquired  into,  974 

prosecutor  remarked  on,  701-2 
Mullins,  case  of  Col.,  152 
MuRDBE,  1116-22;  see  KUling,  Malice 
attempts  at,  1125-7 
death  must  be  within  year,  1117 
form  of  charge,  1116 
manslaughter    found  on  charge  of, 

835 
conspiracy  to  commit^  1 124 
letters  threatening,  1128 
militazT,  special  trial  of,  1122n 
no  need  to  specify  manner,  1117 
punishment  of  accessory,  1122» 
Muspiaty  case  of,  919 
Muster,  false,  evading  orders  relative 

to,  164 
Mute,  standing  obstinately,  555;    by 

visitation  of  G-od,  555n 
Mutilation  of  self,  217 ;  other  soldier, 

219;  ffenerally,  1129 
MTrnmr,   defined,    170;    dietinguished 
from  sedition  and  mutinous  con- 
duct, ib. 


Mumrr,  evidence  of,  820-4,  864 
may  be  tried  summarily,  418 
conspiracy  to,  170;  exciting  to,  1089 
MirriiiT  ACT^  first,  2n ;  first  of  annual 
series,  92j« 
pflittmount  authority  of,  82,  84 
persons  subject  to,  58-9 
specifies  offences  punishable  by  death 
within  the  realm,  38;   empowers 
Her  Majesty  to  make  articles  of 
war,  37,  93 
continuance  of,  85 ;  in  force  abroad 
from  and  after  publication  in  or- 
ders, t5. 
allowed  to  expire,  2,  91 
K  I.  Company's  repealed,  58» 


NAMES  of  persons,  388-93.    1166; 
variances  how  amended,  389, 846-7 
unknown,'  penion  tried,  390 
of  office,  &C.,  instead  of  proper  name, 
1166ft 
Napier,  Gen.  Sir  C,  466m,  606,  634  x 
Native  troops  in  India,  trial  of,  6 
articles  of  war,  58fi,  110a 
witnesses  of  rank,  941 
Naval  courts  martial,  sentence  of,  com- 
plete without  confirmation,  550^, 
669,  710n 
courts  of  enquiry,  337 
regulations,  33 7n,  426«,  Poffe  n.  (5) 
witnesses  before,  905n 
stores,  baring  in  possession,  1087 
Necessaries,  see  Kit 
Necessity,  pleaded  as  defence,  694 
Neglect  of  duty  not  presumed,  but  to  be 

proved  by  prosecutor,  830 
Neglecting  to  obey  orders,  178 
New  trial,  when  illegal,  560,  728;  when 

allowed,  627,  535,  728 
Newcastle,  Articles  of  Earl  of,  466m 
NiouT,  definition  of,  for  purpose  of  bur- 
p-lary,  &c.,  1184 
armed  or  disguis<Ml  at^  1193 
Nolle  prosequi,  effect  of,  916js 

KoN-OOMiaSSIOlfBD      OFFICKBS,      to      be 

placed  in  arrest,  358 
punishments' of,  126-8,687-8;  some- 
times extreme,  127 
are  within  all  prorisions  as  to  sol- 
diers, 254m 
reduction  of,  see  Seduction' 
Northumberland,  articles  of  Earl  of.  196 
Notes,  witness  mny  refer  to,  959 
Notice  of  trial,  416-9 

to  produce  writings,  what  sufficient 
to  let  in  secondary  evidence,  1035 
Noxious  thing,  administering,  1135 
Number,  regimental,  of  soldier,  388 
sufficient  to  compose  court,  14,  271, 
279,  292,  304fi,  310 
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NuvBBB,  court  reduced  belov,  626 
viiriaiice  in  allegHtion  of,  855 
of  witnesses,  868-871 


OATH,  definition  of,  444 ;  Christian 
lawifolness    of,    ift.  n;    attendant 
ceremony,  447 
of  members,  administration  of,  440, 
520 ;  if  peers,  446 ;  form  of  words, 
440n;  on  trial  of  marines,  441 
of  judge  advocate,  words,  440  (4); 
why  modified,  471 ;    how  under- 
stood in  Bengal,  i/hn 
of  savages,  dispensed  with,  453 
of  witnesses,  445,  573;  words,  445 
may  be  administered  on  the  common 

prayer  book,  447 
substiturion  of  affirmation,  or  declaia- 

tion,  453 ;  words,  ib. 
false,  146,  439,  907-9 
what  religious  principle  is  required 

by  the  law,  923 
not  administered  at  courts  of  enquiry, 

334 ;  except,  347 
nor  on  trial  of  challenge,  500 
taken  in  form  witness  declares  bind- 
ing on  his  conscience,  449,  451 
unlawful,  administering,  1090 
OBJKCTioir  TO  jurisdictmi  of  court,  559 
not  made  till  court  is  sworn,  496, 

552,  556 
an  individual  member,  496;    not  to 
court  collectively,  ib. ;  except  as  to 
jurisdiction,  559;  see  Challenge 
witness,  when  made,  910 
particular  guestum,  574 ;  how  tried, 
576 ;  witness  ordered  out  of  court, 
572 

may  be  in  writing,  574,  958 
entered  on  proceedings,  574;  mi- 
nute, 1318 
by  prisoner,  recorded,  969,  1316 
OBLrrBBATiNO    crossing    on    cheques, 
1224;  will  or  codicil,  1168 
broad  arrow  or  marks,  10871 
Obstructing  civil  justice,  1657 
Obstructions  on  railroads,  1137n 
Obtaining  by  &lse  pretences,  1200 
Offences,  classification  of,  110,  256, 
1066 
beyond  sea  tried  at  home,  10,  41 ; 
punished  as  if  committed  at  home, 
10.41 
at  home  may  be  tried  abroad,  10,  41 
cognizance  of,  extends  beyond  limits 
of  the  command  of  the  officer  con- 
vening the  court  martial,  10,  853 
grave,  not  to  be  tried  on  indefinite 

charge,  265,  380 
cognizable  by  general  court  martial, 


OPP 


257-8,  1050-1225;  by  general  or 
district  court  martial,  259-61 ;  by 
any  court  martial,  262 

punished  peremptorily  by  mutiny 
act,  141 ;  by  articles  of  war,  142 

military,  punishable  bv  deiith,  169; 
penal  servitude  only,  205 ;  for- 
feitures of  pay,  211;  by  other 
punishments,  215-229 

criminal  or  civil,  1050-1225;  not 
tried  with  military,  401 ;  what 
punishable  with  corporal  punish- 
ment, 1132,  1175 

prisoner  found  guilty  of  minor,  in- 
cluded in  that  charged,  831 

under  former  acts  cognizable  under 
existing  mutiny  act,  99 

to  be  investigated,  when    possible, 
where  they  occur,  40 
Offenders,  when  release  precludes  trial, 

566-7 
Office,  execution  of,  172,  1122n;  con- 
structive, 174;  the  fact  must  ap- 
pear in  chaise,  406 
name  of,  1166» 
Officers    of  military   prisons,  a  civil 

establishment,  176 
Officbbs,  complaint  by,  not  to  be  per- 
emptorily disposed  of  by  superior 
officer,  report  must  be  submitted 
to  Her  Majesty,  370 
cannot  be  cashiered,  suffer  death,  or 
penal  servitude,  but  with  eonrent 
of  Her  Minesty,  711 ;  except,  since 
1813,   in  India,   711  ;   and  more 
recently  in  the  Crimea  and  China, 
711f» 
striking  or  ill-treating  soldier,  215 
wrongs  of,  how  redressed,  369 
in  command  abroad,  subject  to  trial 
by  civil  court  in  England  for  acta 
of  oppression,  &c.,  753,  1109n 
court  martial  book,  627 
disputes  of,  227-8 
punishments  of,  114-7 
see  N,  C,  officers 
Official  secrets  privileged,  932,  894, 
1007-8 
letters,  not  special  class  of  evidence, 
1010;  exception,  1116 
Ontu  probandi,  burden  of  proof,  829 
Open  court,  all  proceedings  in,  454 
Opimion  of  court  martial,  6 14 ;  not  to  be 
recorded  rn  the  minutes  as  unani- 
mous, 615;    altered  on  revision, 
729 
of  witness,  when  evidence,  957 
of  individual  members,  whether  judge 
advocate  should  retain  a  memo- 
randum of,  614 
Opium,  drunk  from  effects  of,  157 
Oppression  abroad,  753 
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Option  of  trial,  irregular  to  allow,  363 ; 
exceptioDH  to  this  rule,  367 ;  prin- 
ciple of  allowing,  367 

Obdkb,  preserved  in  court,  430,  435 
disobeying  garrison,  178,  262 
see  Lawful  Command 
for  money  or  goods,  foiging,  1224 

Order-book,  when  evidence,  1039 

Order  in  council,  authority  of,  82,  iii. ; 
as  troops  on  Itoard  ship,  85 

Ordering  witness  out  of  court,  569,  572, 
942,  1300 

Orders,  accepting  foreign,  1086 

Ordinary  course  of  justice  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with,  77,  165 

Obdnakce,  see  War  Department 
corps,  regimental  court  martial  in,  310 

Originals,  to  be  produced,  1033-4;  but 
copies  may  be  attached  to  proceed- 
ings, 1046 

Overloading  carriages  (A.W.  94),  216 

Overt  act,  of  treason,  1069 ;  indicating 
intention  to  commit  arson,  1205-6 

Ownership,  questions  as  to,  393,  1166; 
variances  amended,  846-7 

PACKING  Courts  Martial,  how  pre- 
vented, 21 
Pardon,    of  convicted    ojffnders^    by 
Sovereign  only,  731 ;  effect  of,  ib, 
when  bar  to  trial,  546-  7 
Parade,  absence  of  from,  251 
Parous,  arrest  on,  355 

evidence,  808 
Parliament,  members  of,  67.  1007 
Parties,  to  trial,  see  Prisoner,  Prose- 
cutor ;  consent  of,  cannot  effect  the 
constitution  of  courts  528  ;  may  in- 
fluence the  admission  of  evidence, 
528,  992 
not  before  the  court,  to  be  referred  to 
cautiously,  587,  706 
Parts,  not  to  be  received,  of  admissions, 
1003  ;    private    writings,    1038  ; 
reaiion  of  exclusion,  1003a 
Passes,  forging.  122 In 
Paul,  St.,  misjudged  from  circumstances, 

875 
Pawning  necessaries,  medal,  &c.,  215, 

2A2 
Pay,  all  persons  in,  subject  to  mutiny 
act,  65 ;  but  this  does  not  include 
listing  money,  66 
of  prisoner  accounted  for  on  acquittal, 
757,    see  Complaints,   Forfeitures, 
Good  Conduct 
Pay-list,  evidence  when,  872,  1017 
Paymasters,  members  of  CM.,  12 
Pay-serjeantfl,  liability  of,  20 7« 
Pbbbs,  when  officers,  liable  as  others  to 
martial  law,  68  :  when  members  of 
CM.,  sworn  as  others,  446 


POL 

Peers,  gireerideoceaod  afl«var :»  " 
as  judgres  in  Hon^e  of  I^a^i*.  ^^  > 
Penal  skbtittiib,  646 ;  Mzb^titsiec  : ' 
death  bj  coarf,  38«,  1052 
death    commuted    for,    bj    rtsv 

authority,  729 
commuted  to  imprisonment,  737 
applicable  for  niilitaiy  afEaiCE».  r  ^ 
carrying   into    effect   sentfeoer,  77' 
judge  hesitating   to   nakt   ^rc^r. 
406;  form  of  order,  770«;  tisc*'^ 
tificate  of  J.  A-  G.,  771 
officers  sent-enced  to,  cease  to  be. '-: 
to  service,  773  ;  soldiers  vu  - 
discharged,  3>. 
comraencement    of    terra,    772.    i 
offenders  alraadj  wider  BenUsf* 
647 
removal  of  offenders  under,  781 
Pension,  ue  Forfeiture 
PjtirsiOKKBS,  see  B*  serve  Fi»r€e 

staff-officers   of.  -when    arailaMe  : ' 
court  martial  duty,  12 
Pbbxmftort  PUNisHiOEKT,  what  is^  H' 
offences  subject  to,  141  ;  necesaari  ; 
awarded  by  Cfil^  636 
PsBJrRT,    defined,    146,    907;     (-^l 
punishment,  1464i 
court  martial  may  suggest  prQe<fr.- 

tion  of  witness  for.  439,  907 
now  cognizable  by  court  f^>«^'^^  1^* 
as  to  best  of  belief,  956 
proof  on  trial  of,  1018 
two  witnesses  required,  868 
subornation  of,  146 
Perry,  case  of  LieuL,  970 
Person,  act  as  to  offences  against^  11:1- 
injury  to,   1129-57;   stealing  fr^- 
1171-5 
Petition  of  right,  36 
"  Petty  "  omitted  in  limitatioQ  of  fr.  -^ 
nies  triable  by  courts  martial,  %11 
Place  of  assembly  changed,  523 
of  imprisonment,  not  fixed  bv  cos". 
686 ;     by   whom,   774  ;    chai^i 
780 
when  in  civil  gaols,  776,  778 
of  trial,  10,  41 
variances  as  to.  854 
Plain  clothes,  175 

Pi^BA  in  bar,  of  trial,   566 :    of  'y-\z 
ment^  586-97  :  to  jurisdiction.  Vv*. 
not  decided  till  court  sworn.  496 
of  guilty,  553,  1005 
Plunder,  leaving  colours,  po»t,  &&.  u 
search  of,  199,  200, 257 
of  ship  in  distress,  1196 
Poison,  administering,  1125 
attempting  to,  1126 
with  intent  to  annoy,  1 135 
to  procure  abortion,  1151ic 
Police,  acting  in  support  o£  1100) 
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PoLicK»  larceny  by,  1198» 

may  summon  civilian  witnesses,  896 
Post,  shamefully  abandoning,  196 
how  used  in  articles  of  war,  199 
quitting  or  sleeping  on,  169,  199 
Post  marks,  how  fajc  proof,  1040 
PuSTPONKMBifT    of   trioi,    533-7  ;     to 
enable  prisoner  to  procure  counsel, 
475,  536 
of   cross-examination    by    prisoner, 
577,  1309n 

PRBCEDBNrS     OF    Cim.     COURTS,    whcU 

admissible,  408,  821,  831 
not  always  applicable,  408,  82f>,  58 In 
Prerogative,  offences  injurious  to  the 
Queen's,  1075  ;  supersession  of,  10 
Presence,  constructive,  1057 
PaxsiDBircT,  government  of^  suspension 
of  trial,  622 ;  must  concur  in  cer- 
tain sentences,  713,  1346 
warrant  to  officer  commanding,  1263 
Prbsidbnt,  rank  of,  15  ;  how  qualiiied, 
16 
duties  ot  480-1 
of  G.C.M.  appointed  by  warrant,  17i 

273, 1286 
of  minor  CM.  acta  as  judge  advocate, 

294 
clears   court,  454;   preserves  order, 

430,  435 
initials  erasures,  482 
records  evidence  of  judge  advocate, 

480 
takes  votes,  614  ;   has  casting  vote, 

456  ;  when  not,  456,  497,  616 
court  adjourns  by  order  of,  524 
challenge  of,  497 ;  disallowed  by  two- 
thirds    of   court,    497  ;     minute, 
1293 
,  casualty  to*  next  senior  may  be  ap- 
pointed, 529 
must  affix  the  date  of  signature  to 

proceedings,  692;  form,  1341 
when  under  rank  of  captain,  17 
Preston,  H.  P.  officers,  shot  by  CM.,  at 

60n 
Presumptive  evidence,  873-6 
Pbestjxption  of  innocence,  877 
intention,  879  ;  to  desert,  182 
law  and  of  fact,  877 
exercise  of  office,  872 
due  attest-ition,  872 
payment  from  later  receipt,  878 
Pretences,  false,  1200 
Prevarication,  how  punished,  439 
Previous  conrictions,  tee  Convictions 
Primd  facie^  case  must  be  made  out, 

before  trial  ordered,  384 
Priming  (Loade4  Arms)y  1130 
PitDfaPALs,  competent  witnesses  against 
accessories,  917 ;  in  first  and  second 
degree  distinguished,  1057 


PKI 

PmsoK,  MiLiTABT,  offeuces  in,  176;  of- 
ficers of,  a  civil  esUiblishmeut,  176 

prisoner  removed  from,  781 

corporal  punishment  in,  769 
Pbisonkr,  473» ;  see  Arrest^  Escape 

before  trial,  unnecessary  detention 
of,  351 ;  officer  on  ?uanl,  or  pro- 
vost marshal,  to  receive,  360;  crime 
of,  to  be  in  writing,  361  ;  name  of, 
to  be  returned  by  officer  of  guard, 
ih. ;  confined,  without  written  crime, 
does  not  justify  release,  362 ;  not 
kept  in  irons,  359 

ordered  for  trials  warned,  416-8  ; 
entitled  to  copy  of  charge,  416, 
422 

right  to  communicate  with  proposed 
witness  or  legal  adviser,  356;  to 
refer  to  proceedings  during  trial, 
.     483 

how  to  procure  his  witnesses,  422, 
890 ;  prosecutor,  946 ;  judge  advo- 
cate, 946,  480 ;  documents,  899  ; 
in  prosecutor's  hands,  ib. ;  form, 
1188 

court,  how  far  to  assist,  97 7« 

tf  officer^  points  out  objections  to 
charge  before  trial,  568 

not  entitled  to  claim  list  of  officers 
appointed  for  trial,  427 ;  may  re- 
ceive, ih. 

upon  triaf  must  reserve  question  of 
jurisdiction  till  the  court  is  sworn, 
496 

right  of  challenge,  see  Challenge 

nuiy  be  assisted  by  friend,  see  Adviser ; 
assisted  by  judge  advocate,  468, 
60811 

entitled  to  personal  freedom  in  court, 
473 ;  when  allowed  seat,  ib, 

pleading  guilty^  may  cross-examine 
witnesses,  call  witnesses,  and  ad- 
dress court,  554 ;  see  Defence, 

formerly  allowed  a  rejoinder  at  all 
C  M.,  82n,  581n;  and  still  at 
minor  C  M.,  609,  contrary  to  tha 
rule  of  civil  courts,  58 1« 

may  object  to  questions,  574 ;  stating 
his  arguments,  574,  958;  which, 
must  he  recorded,  574 ;  form,  1314 

latitude  in  putting  questions,  970 

eross-fxamination^  right  to,  carefully 
guarded,  970,  1306ii;  may  defer, 
677,  1309« 

votes  equal,  in  favour  of,  616  ^ 

guilty  of  outrageous  conduct  in  pre- 
sence of  court,  434 n,  473 

sickness  of,  may  cause  the  adjourn- 
ment or  dissolution  of  court,  535 

liable  to  new  trial,  if  court  dissolved 
without  passing  judgment,  535 

admissions  and  confesifions  of,  1000-1 
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PtasovEB,  DotiL*!'  of  trial  to,  416-4114 

required  m  witness,  903,  916,  919 

Fbisoxuis,  several  may  be  oollectiTelj 

tried  oo  the  same  chai^,  402 

separately  charged  for  the  gftine 
off«'nc8  competent  witoessea  for 
defence,  916;  ^tiery  for  prose- 
cution, 916 

collectively  arraigned,  eannot  be 
witnesses  for  each  other,  918; 
rendered  competent  by  separate 
finding,  ib, ;  by  plea  of  gnilt,  ib. 
FsisoxEB  OF  WAR,  enqoiij  on  nrtnm 
of,  oflScers,  348;  conn  martial  on 
soldiers,  124 

whether  liable  to  trial  on  parole,  64 

members  taken,  522 

(enemy)  produced  as  witness,  903 
FR1TII.BUX  of  Artillery,  29;  dates  from 
HenryVIIL,t6.»;  household  troops, 
26-8 

legal  adviser  (or  client),  930 

parliament,  67-8 

witness  from  arrest,  898 

in  not  answering  questions  tending 
to  criminate,  961 ;  not  those  sub- 
jecting to  civil  suits.  966 

not  piirt  of  issue,  and  tending  to  de- 
grade, 963-4 

extends  to  no  others,  put  for  pur- 
pose of  impeaching  credibility, 
969  ;  such  questions  may  be  put, 
968 ;  answer  conclusive,  ib. ;  en- 
tered on  proceedings,  whether  an- 
swered or  not,  969 

may  be  claimed  at  any  time  by  wit- 
ness, 967 

person  in  employ  of  government  how 
far  privileged,  894,  932 
Privileged    communications,     1007-8 ; 
legal  advisers,   930 ;    spies,  931 ; 
government    officers,    932;    com- 
mander-in-chief, 894 
Prize  money  forfeited,  137 
PROCBBDIKGS  of  couHs  martioi,  480-9 

forms  of,  1290.     Page  vi. 

reporting  for  prei»s,  492 

fair  copy  from  day  to  day,  482 

access  to,  out  of  court,  483 

how  submitted  to  Queen,  71 7 

how  returned  for  revision,  721 

loss  of,  confirmed,  remedied,  747-8 

party  tried,  entitled  to  copy,  489 

when  evidence  of  statement  by  wit- 
ness or  prosecutor,  1018 

quashed,  731,  749 

o;  courts  of  enquiry^  not  evidence  of 
facts  recorded,  1021 ;  except  of 
soldier's  absence,  347,  1015 

produced,  331,  1007;  see  \00\ 
Professional  adviser,  see  Adviser. 
Promotion  of  member,  481,  491 


QCA 
Pfomnlgatiofn  of  seotance.  740-6 
PhMccntion  always  at  suit  of  Civwn, 
472 ;  formerkf  by  judge  adrocate, 
er  afieio.  472m;    how  to  be  c(»- 
ducted,  606 
Pbosbcutok,  472;  allowed  legal  asnst- 
ance,  476 
competent  witness,  671,  869,  914 
if  pondble,   not  witneas  for  proee- 
[  cation,  472  (2);  must  be  the  first 

witness,  671.  946 ;  teatimooj  how 
taken,  671 
sufficient*  when  only  witness,  869>71 
wife  of,  oompclmt  witoesa,  927 
prisoner  may  insist  on  the  testimony 
of,  946;  or  documents  in  possession 
of,  899 
at  C.  IL,  must  be  snbjeet  to  militair 

law,  472 
illness  of,  may  cause  a^jonniment, 

but  not  dissolution  of  cooit,  637 
may  deliver  two  addresses,  570, 681-2, 
599,  606;  subject  of  charge,  1018; 
but  may  be  checked,  606 
when  allowed  evideoce  in  reply,  600 
Protection  of  witness  from  anest,  ^98; 
self  crimiuation,    961 ;    menacing 
words,  433 
Pbotbst,  judge  advocate  not  to  record, 
ss  to  proceedings  in  dosed  court. 
469 

officer  or  soldier  may,  against  sum- 
mary decision  in  respect  to  mis- 
conduct in  billets,  867 
of  Lords,  178 
Pbovisions,  violence  to  bringer  of,  202-3 
false  return  as  to  (A.W.  88)  162, 216 
seizing  (A.W.  66)  164,  216 
Provost  cells,  777 

Provost-marshal,  impeding,   166;   ap- 
pointment of,  769i» 
Provoking  speeches,  216,  227 
Public  bridge,  iiyury  to,  1216ii ;  build- 
ing, burning,  1212;  demolishing, 

Punchayetn,  in  Indian  levies,  6 
PuvisHMKNT,     see     Corpcfral,     IHscre- 
tionary^  Minor,  Peremptory,  &c. 
classification  of,  111-113 
previous,  for  an  cfienoe,  bar  of  trial 

for  the  same,  561 
each  member  to  vote  as  fo,  637 
consequent  on  sentence,  133-140 
Punishments,  two  distinct,  where  mA 
awartled,  687 ;  additional,  123, 132 
Purloining  government  stores,  210 
Putting  dS*  trial,  see  AdjoumtMnt 


QUAKERS,   affirmation,  462;  giving 
false  testimony,   punished  as  for 
perjury,  908 
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Quarantine,  offences  relatire  to,  1106 
Quarrels,  147,  228 
Queen,  see  Prtrogativef  Treason 
Quelling  disordezs,  147,  357 
QuKSTiox,  see  Privilege^  Evidettce,  &c. 
and  answer,  prescribed   by  regula- 
tions, 480ii,  573,  954 ;  adrantsges 
of,  954 
reduced  to  writing,  573 
objection^  how  made,  574;  by  court, 
576;  replied  to,  574;  minute,  1816 
may  be  withdrawn  by  proposer,  574, 

676 
not  answered,  recorded,  576,  960 
proposed  by  ro«imber,  objected  to,  574 
mHterial,  omitted,  how  put,  580 
irrelevant,  as  to  third  persons,  938 
as  to  supposititious  facts,  973 
leading^  what,  955;  when  admissible, 

955,  971 
witness,  lefusing  to  answer,  437,  890 
Quitting  ranks,  153,  215,  259 


RAGLAN,  unprecedented  powers  to 
Lord,  711  f» 
Railway,  ubstructing,  &c.,  1137n 

station.  &c.,  burning,  1211 
Ilnnk,   lo88    of,   officer,    115;   warrant 
officer,    130;    hospital   apprentice, 
131;  no  longer  awarded  to  N.  C. 
officer,  r27»n 
Rapk,  1141;  evidence  of,  1140;  recent 
complaint,  862 
prostitute,  &c.,  protected  from,  1 141f» 
character  of  woman  relevant  enquiry, 
964,  1141;   not  as  to  particular 
acts,  966 
woman  not  bound  to  answer,  except 
as    to    previous    connection  with 
prisoner,  966 
Rxadino  charges,  objection  to,  952 

Documents,  see  Documents 
Rkasskmblt,  on  adjournment,  525 

to  revise  proceedings,  723 
Hocall  of  witness,  579,  613,  1327 
Keoeiviug  stolen   monies,  stores,   &c., 
military    ekarge,    punishable    by 
penal  servitude,  206 ;  as  disgrace- 
ful conduct,  207,  209,  222 
RisCKtVEBS,  of  stolen  property,  206, 222, 
1201;  charge,  223,  396,  1202 
triable  as  accessories,  1061 
thief  may  be  witness  against,  917 
Recommendation  to  mercy,  697.  1349 
Recommittal  of  prisoners,  781,  784 
Reconcile  testimony,  witnesses  required 
to,  by  court,  960;  in  cross-exam- 
ination, 971 
Recoud  of  illegal  absence,  347;   evi- 
dence on  trial  for  desertion,  1021 
of  service,  evidence,  1026 


Rboobds,  falsifying,  142,  216,  1031 

effect  of,  in  evidence,  1012-9,  1026 
Recruits,  deserting  before  joining,  193 
absconding t  not  having  been  attested 
nor  haWng  received  other  pay  than 
enlisting  money,  193n 
Recruiting,  offences  as  to  f  A.W.  96)  215, 
Redress  of  wrongs,  369-71 
Reduction  of  >i.  C.  officers,  126;  not 
from  lance    rank,   688;    form  of 
award,  687,  1337;  execution,  789 
warrant  officers,  130;  schoolmasters, 

129 
court  below  legal  number,  526 
Re-examination   of  witness,  by  party 
calling  him,  677,  579 ;  to  what  ex- 
tent allowed,  978 
Refreshing  memory,  959 ;  by  cfturt,  809 
Regimental  court  of  enquiry  for  redress 
of  wrongs  of  soldiers,  34(1 ;  appeal 
from,  342  ;  resort  to,  how  limited, 
341 
Regimental  coubt  mabtial,  310  • 
offences  cognizable  by,  262  ;  general 
officers    may  extend  jurisdiction, 
263 
on  line  of  march,  &c.,  312 
proviso  in  army  service  act,  264 
punishments  applicable  by,  314 
may  impose  arrest  for  contempt  on 

officer  8i;nior  to  president,  435 
undue  exercise  of  power,  how  con- 
trolled, 748 
Registers,  how  far  evidence,  1026;  how 

proved,  1028 
Regulations,  Queen* s,  judicially  noticed 
by  CM.,  1022 ;  authority  of,  82, 
84 
Rejection  of  evidence  for  defence,  970 
Rejoinder,  by  prisoner,  when  allowed, 

609 
Relative  rank,  12,  15;   protects  from 

violence,  173 
Release,  from  arrest^  368 ;    when  not 
bar  to  trial,  667 ;  without  authority, 
361 ;    in  order  to  give  evidence. 
916 
Relevancy  of  evidence,  see  Rules,  I. 
Rbmabxs,  by  court,  privileged,  699  ;  in 
separate  letter,  700;  see  Court 
by  confirming  officer,  747 
Remission,  734;  contrasted  with  par- 
don, 731 
of  forfeitures,  742 ;  of  imprisonment, 

786-7 
Removal  of  prisoners,  780<.3 
Reply  of  prosecutor,  6826 ;  at  his  dis- 
crotion,  6004» 
when  evidence  in,  600-3 
improper,   607;    checked    by  court, 
606 ;  remarked  on  in  summing  up, 
608 
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Kkpubts,  spreading  false,  &c.,  148 
confidential,  as  to  CM.,  756 
privileged,  1007-8 
Kcprimands,  116,  670 
Reserve  forces,  58,  t6.  (1) 
Respondent  examined  on  oath,  914 
Responsibility  of  members,  459,  752 
RcstorHtion  of  forfeited  service,  791 
RjH'URN,  making  false,  162;  signing  in 
blank,  215 
when  evidence  of  facts,  1026 
of  courts  martial,  755 ;    to  contain 
notice  of  permission  to  try  grnve 
offence,  268,  755 ;  and  revised  sen- 
tence,    755;    extracts    from    the 
Duke's  observations  on,  397 
RKViirvta  of  sentence,  bv  J.  A.  G.  749 ; 

by  privy  council,  to. 
Revision^  721-9 ;   order  for,  &c.,  must 
be  entered  on  proceedings,  722 
minute  of,  may  be  cancelled,  722 
up  witness  examined  on,  724 ;  except 

as  to  character,  &c.,  724 
tiiatter  illegally  expunged,  received 
on,   725 ;   illegally  {Emitted,   not 
expunged  on,  726 
what  illegalities  cannot  be  amended 

on,  728 
to  be  noticed  in  CM.  return,  755 
prescribed  form,  722,  1342-3 
Riot,  defined,  1094 ;  misdemeanor  be- 
comes felonious,  when,  1103 
how  far  the  duty  of  soldiers  to  sup- 
press, &c.,  1100 
indemnity  for  persons  assisting    to 

suppress,  1103,  1107 
power  of  justises  without  riot  act, 
1104 
Riot  act,  proclamation  under,  1103;  in 
Ireland,    ib.n;     legal   effecta    of, 
1095,1104 
Rioters  destroying  buildings,  &c.,  1217 
RoBBKRT,  1171-8;   by  persons  .'umed, 
1175;    by  putting  in  fear,  1172; 
which  need  not  have  actually  ex- 
isted, but  is  presumed,  when,  ib, 
charged,  assault  found,  1173 
assault  with  intent,  11 39 
Roster,  for  CM.  duty.  21,  538 
Royal  f.imi]y,  words  against  (A.W.  39), 

142,215 
Rules  of  evidenck,  810;   how  ascer- 
tained, 1005;    binding  on  courta 
nuirtial,  810 
I.  Evidence  confined  (q  points  in  imu«, 
813  ;  relevancy  of  proof,  814 
proof  of  other  transactions,  815  ;  on 
a    charge    of   stealing,   or  arson, 
ib, ;  of  desertion,  816  ;  of  murder, 
817;   on  cliaige  imploring  malice, 
818 
conduct  and  sentiments  of  prisoner, 


SEA 

on  other  occasions,  819;  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy,  820  ;  acts  mtA 
declarations  of  co-matineers,  &c^ 
821-4 ;  letter  written  by  oonspbir 
tor,  823 
as  to  character,  411,  825-28 
opinion  of  experts,  957 ;  &s  to  hand- 
writing,  1042;  techoical  knovlc^g?, 
958 

II.  Puiut  ui  issus  to  he  proved  hf  party 

asserting  the  affirmative,  829 
charge  of  neglect  of  duty   mast  be 
proved,  though  it  involTB  &  negar 
tive,  830 

III.  Substance  of  the  ekar^  oni^  need  ht 
proved,  831 

examples  in  cases  of  felony  ebaz^ged* 
attempt  found,  832,  1139,  1173: 
of  slander  or  disrespect,  833;  in 
criminal  cases,  834-6 ;  on  »  cfa^iige 
of  desertion,  837  ;  of  riuloiiios  to 
superior  in  execution  of  offioe.  838  ; 
scandalous  conduct,  &c.,  839—4:?; 
disgracefol,  843 

variances^  principle  of  amending 
845-7 ;  in  time,  849 ;  corrected  hj 
special  finding,  860 ;  in  place,  863 ; 
number,  855 

IV.  Hearsay  not  evidence,  866-864 
See  Hearsay,  Dying  Declarations 

V.  Best  evidence  to  be  produced  that  tke 

nature  of  the  case  admits,  866 
distinction  between  best  possible  evi- 
dence and  strongest  possible  assur- 
ance, 867 
secondary,  when  admitted,  866 
single  witness  sufficient,  868,  871 
exceptions,  872 
Ryswick,  mutiny  act  expired  after  peace 
of,  91 

i^ACKVILLE,  Lord  G.,  case  of,  9, 54- 7 
O     Sacrilege,  1181 
Safeguard,  what,  204 ;  forcing,  ib. 
Savage,  examined  without  oath,  463; 

by  leading  questions,  956 
Savings  bank  deposits,  138 
Scandalous  COKDUCT,  168 

framing  charge,  410 ;  obsolete  forms, 

&c.,  159,411 
not  being  found,  offence  no  longer 

within    peremptory  article,    159; 

but  breach  of  good  order  or  disd- 

pline  punishable  at  discretifm  of 

court,  839-842 
School,  not  attending  (A.W.  82),  216 
Schoolmasters,  regulation  as  to  trial  of, 

65n ;  punishment  of,  129 
Scotch  law,  594fl,  810,  942a,  972 
Sea,  land  forces,  when  at,  48-61 
SibAL  of  court,  when  not  xeqnind,  10S9; 
I  no  longer  used  for  irttmnts,  IS?] 
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Seat  fur  prisoner,  473  ;  witness,  572 

Seconds,  nee  Duels 

Second  trial  barred,  560,  726 ;  admitted, 

560.  728 
Skcondaby  Etidsxcs,  865;  when  ad- 
mitted, 866 ;  but  must  always  be 
legal  evidence,  865 
when  better  is  producible,  suggehts 
suspicion  of  fraud,  866 
Secrecy,  oath  of,  440,  442 ;  for  jud^e 
advocate,   440,    471 ;    practice    in 
Bengul,  4 7 In 
Secrets  of  State,  932 ;  official,  894 
Sedition.  170,  1074 
Seducing  from  duty,  1089 
Skkdino,  explosive  substances,  1137 

threatening  letters,  see  l^hreats 
Seniority,  15,  491 

Skntkncb,  gee  Commutation,  dfrporat^ 
Impriwnmentf  lieview,  lieoiinon 
dincretionary,  114-130 
peremptory,  112,  636 
summary,  434-5 

irregularity  in  passing,  pointed  out 
tu  court  by  the  judge  advocate, 
466  ;     to    confirming    authority, 
467-8 
form  of,  none  prescribed  by  law,  644 ; 
but  forms  authorised  by  Q.R.,  t&., 
1337-9  ;  noted  in  margin 
must  be  signed  by  president,  692 
original,  what.  647 ;  and  revised  to 

be  inserted  in  CM.  returns,  755 
copy  of,  may  be  demanded,  489 
inoperative,  till  confirmed,  710 
not  subject  lo  review  by  courts  of  law, 

750 
execution  of,  758-795 
promulgation  of,  743-6 
Sentinel  asleep,  or  quitting  post,  169, 

199,  257 
Skparate  trial  of  prisoners,' 402»,  919 
letters  attached  to  pn>cecdingH,  1349 
SuHJKANT  to  be  put  in  arrest.  358 
colour-,  CM.  cannot  reduce  to  platoon, 
127n 
Servants,  theft,  &c.,  by  1197-8  ;  by  per- 
sons occasionally  employed  as,  1 197 
Service,  see  Forfeiture,  Ristoration 
Servitude,  see  Pmal 

8hip,on  board,  proceedings  of  CM., 268 ; 
specially  reported,   312  ;   corpoiul 
punishment,  119 
Ships  of  war,  military  CM.  not  held  on 
board,  42,  48 
burning  or  destroying,  1125fi 
Shooting  with  intent  to  murder,  1126; 

to  maim,  1129 
Shop,  breaking  into,  and  stealing,  1191 
Short-band  writer,   sworn,    440;    fair 

copy  of  notes,  dav  by  day.  482 
Sight,  tampering  with  (A.W.81  m.),2l6 


SUB 

Signature  of  president,  692,  1341 
Sikh  witneeses,  447  ;  trials  in  levies  6 
SiMUL  court,  martial   336,  353,    471  ; 

Duke  of  Cambridge  on,  747 
Simmons,  Major  Egbert,  page  v.  (a) 
Simmons  on  court  martial,  4627{ 
Single  witness,  sufficient,  868-71  ;   ex- 
cept, 868 
Sleeping,  see  Sentinel 
Smith,  case  of  Rev.  J.,  23fi,  100 
Sodomy,  1140,  1154 
SoLDiKB  in  law  excludes  officen^  includes 
N.C  officers,  254it 
when  amenable  to  courts  martial  for 

civil  crimes,  222,  1050 
redress  of  wrongs  of,  341,  372-3 
seducing  from  duty,  1089 
Soliciting  to  murder,  1124 
S0LITA.BT  CONFINEMENT,  680-3 ;  whero 
not  awarded,  681  ;    remission  of, 
734 
limitation  does    not   refer   to    any 
former  sentence,  683 
Special  finding,  850-5 
Spreading  false  reports  in  action,  148 
Stabbing,  see  Wound,  Weapon 
Stack,  firing,  1214^ ;  attempt,  1206 
Stapf  officers  on,  available  for  CM. 
duty,  12 ;  of  pensioners,  ib, ;  except, 
ib. 
act  as  prosecutors,  472 
Stamping  coin  with  words,  1084 
Stirving,  murder  by,  1117 
Statements,  conflicting,  977-8,  984r^; 
witness  recalled  for,  cross-examina- 
tion as  to,  977n 
Stitutes,  not  necessary  to  prove,  1022 
Stealing  from  a  comrade,  &c.,  236 
the  person,  1169 ;  house,  1194 
horses,  cattle,  &c.,  1167 
btores,  1087  ;  s^^  Embezzlement 
civil  offencp,  1 160;  see  Larceny 
Stephen  on  criminal  law,  462»,  550ii 
Stolen  property,  how  dealt  with,  223 ; 

see  Riciivers 
Stotpaobs,    wh«»n    court     to    specify 
amount,  200,  689 ;  when,  until  defi- 
ciency made  good,  689 
amount  to  be  distributed  by  court 

when  several  offenders,  402 
remitted  only  by  commander-in-chief, 

737 

Stobks,  stealing,  200,  1087 

false  return  of,  142,231 
Storekeeper,  when  subject    to    mutiny 

act,  58 
Strangle,  with  intent  to  murder,  1126 

to  commit  an  offence,  1132 
Striking  soldier,  216;  superior,  172-7 
Stupifying  drug,  administering,  1133 
Subornation  of  perjury,  127 
Substance  of  charge  proved,  831 
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Studdis,  case  of  Gunner,  77il 
Sugnre.-tive  quostions,  970 
SuiciDK,  1112n;  accessories  in,  ih. 
attempt  to   commit,   felony,    1  I27n ; 
punishable  by  CM,,  229 
SuMMABT  award  by  commanding  officer, 
366,  381,  398;  appeal  from,  when 
allowed,  367 
of  evidence,  384  ;  in  navy,  426}i 
witness  may  be  examined  as  to  con- 
tradictory statements  in,  976-6 
Summing  up  by  J.  A.,  582a,  608 
SuMMOXB  to  witness,  896,  1287 

to  produce  documents,  899,  1280 
Sunday,  punishment  on,  766 
court  does  not  sit  on,  624 
judge  advocate  draws  pay  for,  466ji 
SupKRioB    OFFiCKB,  violeuce    to,    172, 
406  ;  insubordinate  language,  172, 
609 
includes  lance-corporal,  173 
Supplies,  seizing,  164,  269 
Suppression  of  riots,  1096-9 
SupuESCACT  of  known  law  (of  England), 
74-5  ;   enforced  by  penalties,  166  ; 
invaded   by  subjecting  soldiers  to 
foreign  codes,  79-81 
SuROBON,  certificate  by,  672,  768 

member  of  courts  martial,  12, 15 
Surrender  of,  see  Fortress 
Suspension,  prohibited,  115n;    except 
warrant  officers,  130;  hospital  ap- 
prentices, 131 
of  proceedings  in  India,  622 
Sutcliffe,  Dean,  1(3\  197 
Sutlers,  see  Camp  Followers 
Sword,  given  up  by  officer  on  arrest,  363 


rPAKING,  what,  in  larceny,  1161 
X     Taxpebing  with  oven,  139,  216 

with  oath  of  secrecy,  47 1« 
Taylor  on  evidence,  462n,  811 
Telegraph,  injuring,  1216» 
Tenant,  larceny,  &c.,  by,  1199 
Testimonials  used  on  defence,  1047 
Text- book,  articles  on  war,  &o^,  when 

not,  77 
Theft,  see  Disgraceful y  Larceny,  ^c, 
Thbkatenino  letter,  sending,  demand- 
ing   money,    1176;     accusing    of 
crime,  1178;   threatening  to  kill, 
1 128  ;  to  bum  or  destroy,  1220 
language,  172,  262,  409 
Tuueats  to  accuse  of  crime,  1179 

to  oJ)tain  money,  &c.,  1177-8 
Thbowino  injurious  feul)stances,  1137 
gunpowder  into  buildings,  1216 
wood,  &c,  on  railway,  1137« 
Tixb  and  place,  how  far  proved  as  laid, 
847-64 
of  sitting  of  courts  martial,  626 


limitation  of  jarisdiction  as  to,  52 
Tour  of  CM.  duty,  counted,  538 
Traitorous  words  (A.W.  39),  142,  215, 

409 
Transfer  of  deserter  on  oonviction,  187 
of  person  committed  as  deserter,  193ji 
Transmission  of  proceedings,  485 
Transportation,  see  Penal  iiervitude^  646 ; 

judge  hesitating  to  make  order,  406 
Transports,  CM.  on  board  of,  312 
Treason,  high,  jurisdiction    over,  ex- 
pressly given  to  general  couits  mar- 
tial, 1050 
dealt  with  as  felony,  1076 
punishment  of,  1071 
misprision  of,  1072 
Treason-felony,  1069,  1070 
Trial,  former,  bar  to  trial,  560,  72S 
application  to  put  off,  533 
joint,  402,  495,  560.  620 
second,  when  illegal,  728 
new,  may  be  had  after  sentence  of 

illegally  constituted  court,  728 
separate  of  prisoners,  402ii ;  may  be 

apph'ed  for,  919 
suspension  in  India,  622 
Trigger,  drawing,  with  intent,  1126 
Troops  raised  abroad,  58 
Truce,  improperly  sending,  142,  215 
Truth,   circumstantial  rariatioiis  con- 
sistent with,  986 
tested  by  cross-examination,  791 
Two-THiBDS  majority  of,  required   for 
death,  616 
for  disallowing  challenge  of  pre«ddent, 

497 
how  calculated,  616n 
Two  witnesses,  when,  868  ;   to  confes- 
sion, 992» 


UNKNOWN,  person,  injury  to,  391 
name  being,  persons  tried,  390 
Unlawful  oath,  see  Oath 
Unnatubal  act  (A.W.  81),  225,  259 
crime,   1164-6;    minimum    punish- 
ment, 647tt ;  see  Threats 
Utrecht^  law  military  after  peace  of|  92 


VAGUENESS  in  charge  condemned, 
411,  467 
Vandeleur,  Col.,  general  order,  1034 
Variance,  between  statement  and  proof, 
846-7 
in  time,  849-51 ;  place,  853-4,  847 ; 
names,   389,   847;    number,  865; 
the  offence  chai^ged,  831-53 ;  value, 
856 ;  words,  833 
when  amended,  289-90, 846 
Venue,  questions  respecting,  no  longer 
I  arise  on  courts  martial,  10,  53 
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Veracity,  evidence  to  general  character 
of  witness  for,  alone  admissible, 
818m,  980 
Verdict,  8*e  Finditig 
Vbssrl,  plundering  in  distress,  1196- 

quitting  in  quarantine,  1226 
VexHtious  appeal,  »e  Appeal 
Viaduct,  injuring,  121 6n 
View  of   place    by  court,  429n,  623 ; 
by  some  members  an  exception  to 
principle,  429» 
VioLBKCx  to  superior,  see  Superior 
to  bringor  of  provisions,  203 
of  prisoner  in  presence  of  court,  436 
corporal  punishment  for  crimes  of, 
1132 
Visitor  of  military  prison,  176, 769,  792 
VuLUNTRBB  corps,  wheu  subject  to  M.A^ 
58  ib.n 
courts  of  enquiry  in,  349,  page  vi.  b 
permanent  stafT.  trial  of,  6 ;  N.  C.  0. 
enlisting,    18 In;    6.  C.  M.   276; 
D.  C.  M.,  293 
now  termed  auxiliary  forces,  68 n 
Vutes  collected  by  president^  614 ;  order 
of  taking,  ib, ;  when  equally  divid- 
ed, 616,  619,  643;  see  Majority, 
Two-Thirds 


WAITING,  officers  in,  14,  426,  620 ; 
do  not  count  tour  of  duty,  638 
Wall,  case  of  Governor,  1 109» 
War,  articles  of,  see  Article 

Department,   civil    officer    of,   41ft ; 
officers  or  soldiers  employed  in,  68, 
205 
compassing  to  levy,  1076 
Warehouse,  breaking  into,  1191;  de- 
molishing, &c.,  1217 
Warning,  prisoner  for  trial,  417,  422 

witness,  901-2  ;  see  Summons 
Warrant  officers,  who  are,  301m  ;  dis- 
tinctive jurisdiction  of  CM.,  255 ; 
courts  for  trial  of,  304 ;  punish- 
ment of,  130 
Warrants  to  convene  CM.,  6-11 ;  forms 
of.  1260-78;  do  not  require  seal, 

1271 
not  confined  to  limits  of  command, 

10;    but    extend  only  to    troops 

fipocified  therein,   11 ;    except    m 

India,  t^. 
special,    issued,    naming    members, 

275  ;   embodyimr  changes,  8,  414 ; 

provisions  of  CM.  act,  1 1 
not  personal,  6,  7,  1271 ;  nor  deter- 
t         mined  by  expiration  of  M.A.  9 

to  judge  advocate,  462 ;   essential  to 

perfurniance  of  his  functions,  464  ; 

forms,  1283-4 
to  president  of  G.  C  M.,  273;  form, 


1286;  if  omitted,  does  not  vitiate 
CM.,  273 
Bogal,  authority  of,  82,  84 
Warren,  Q.  C,  Mr.,  not  allowed  to  read 

prisoner  s  defence,  686a 
Watchword,      treacherously      making 
known    (A.W.  64),  200;    giving 
wrong  (A. W.  60),  142,216 
Wathen,  case  of  Capt.,  702 
Wbapon,  need  not  be  stated  in  charges 
of  homicide,  1117n 
inflicting  injuries  with  or  without, 
1031 ;  see  Wounding 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  on  framing  charges, 
397-9  ;  courts  of  enquiry,  d34n ; 
honourable  acquittal,  624n ;  deposi- 
tions, 1020;^ 
Whitelocke,  case  of  Gen.,   669n,  942, 

968 
Wife,  see  Husband,  Prosecutor,  Married 
Will,  forging,  1223 ;  stealing  or  obliter- 
ating, 1168 
William  III.,  articles  of,  In,  166;  occu- 
pied East  Riding  by  Danes,  68» 
Willshire,  Fort,  448n 
Wimbledon  camp,  sermon  at,  444n 
Witnesses,  see  List  of.  Evidence,  Ex- 
amination,   Inctimpetency,     Credi- 
bility, Hostile,  &C. 
how  summoned  or  warned  in  behalf 
of  either  party,  890 ;   if  prisoners 
in  custody,  &c.,  903 
prisoner  has  right  to  conununicatie 

with  his,  366 
form  of  summons  to,  1287-8 
privileged  from  arrest,  898 ;  and  from 

action  for  defamation,  332 
neclecting  to  attend,  890-4 
ordered  out  of  court,  669,  942,  1300 ; 

during  discussion,  572 
refusing  to  be  sworn,  437,  890 
oath  administered  to,  443 ;  form,  445 ; 

at  witness'  option,  447 
but  afi&rmation  allowed,  462 
when  sick,  how  examined,  672,  941 
compelled  to  produce  evidence,  900 
treated    with    respect,    433;     when 
offered  seat,  672 ;  case  of  native  of 
rank  in  India,  941 
order  of  examination,  963 
under  examination,  573,  684,  940; 
see  Leading  Question 
cross-examination,  see  Character 
as  to  crime,  965;  answer  conclusive, 
966 ;  except  as  to  previous  con- 
tion,  979 
upon  documents,  978 ;  former  state- 
ments, 977 
may  object    to  question,  674,   961, 
1301 ;     may  claim    protection  of 
court  at  any  time,  967 ;  see  Privilege 
may  bo  confronted  with  another,  944 
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WiTNBSSBS  may  ask  for  an  interpreter, 
949 

rofufling  to  answer^  &e.,  437.  890 ; 
prt^varicating,  or    perjuring    him- 

•    self,  127,  439 

may  correct  evidence.  578,  960,  1302 

may  refer  to  notes,  959 

may  explain  previous  testimony,  960 

sworn  and  not  examined,  may  be 
cross-examined,  977 

recalled  on  the  defence,  afttr  crosS' 
examination  \  ^examination  held  to 
be  in  chief,  679 

material  question  to,  omitted,  how 
put,  948 ;  may  be  recalled  for  a 
special  question,  580 ;  in  order  to 
let  in  contradiction,  97  7»;  after 
clearing  for  deliberation,  613 

two  necessary  to  convict  of  perjury, 
treason,  868 

under  protection  of  court,  433,  967 

de;if  and  dumb,  950 

expenees^    military,    904 ;    civil,    at 
home,  905 ;  abroad,  906 
WoMKy,  offences  against,  1141-53 

tried  by  C.  AT.,  71 ;  see  Married 
Wording  of  sentence,  644,   673,  682, 

684,  690,  1337-9 
Words,  intemperate,  bv  members,  taken 
down  and  reported,  432 

traitorous  or  disrespectful,  against 
royal  family  (A.W.  39),  142,  215 

treason  or  mutiny  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated by,  unless  in  connection 
with  facts,  170,  821 

disrespectful,  &c.,  subject  of  a  charge, 
868;  stated  in  full,  410 

may  be  proved  by  one  witness,  869  ; 
vanance  as  to,  833 

used  in  addition  to  figures  in  sen- 
tence, 388n,  1338 
Worship,  irreverence  at  divine,   215, 

259 
WouKDs,  with  intent  to  murder,  1125; 
to    maim,  1126;   not  received  in 
action,    enquiry    as  to,   345;    see 
Weapon, 
Wreckers,  1196 


Write   before   Court,  witness   may   be 

directed  to,  1042 
Writing,   hand-,   proof  of.   1041 ;   ad- 

mitt^xl  by  party,  1046 
WBrriiiaa,  1047;  see  Letters,  Dotmste^ts 

when  preferable  to  parol  evideaee, 
1032 

re<vd  in  open  court,  480»;  by  whom, 
573.  1037 

when  annexed  to  proceedings,  1046 ; 
when  extracts,  10S3 

when  considered  as  hearsay,  857: 
except,  821,  858 

legal  efl^t  of,  1043  • 

foiging  or  uttering  forged,  1031 

when  secondaiy  endence  allowed, 
1010,  1035-9 

prosecutor  may  give  secondary  evi- 
dence, when  prisoner  withholds, 
899,  1035 

prisoner  may  call  on  prosecutor  to 
produce,  899 

form  of  summons  to  produce,  1287 

specified  in  summons,  must  be 
brought  by  witness,  900 ;  bat  pro- 
duced only  by  direction  of  the 
court,  ib, 

lost  or  destroyed,  1037 

notice  to  produce,  1035-6 

withheld  after  notice,  1037     . 

interpretation  of,  1044-5 

original,  to  be  produced,  1033;  im- 
propriety of  destroying,  1034 

cross-examination  on,  976 
WnoNOS,  redress  of,  officer,  369 ;  sol- 
dier, 340,  372 


YEOMANRY,  when  subject  to  M.A., 
58 ;    now    classed  as    Auxiliaxy 
Forces,  58(1) 
York,  Archbishop  of,  quoted.  444« 
Yorkshire,  execution  under  Danish  mili- 
tary law  in,  58/t 


ZEKANA,  prejudices  of  Indian,  to  b« 
respected  by  Courts  Martial,  941 
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